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ADVERTISEMENT. 


LTHOUGH  Ireland  is  now  celebrating  the 
O'Connell  Centenary,  no  attempt  has  been 
!^i  made  to  publish  O'Connell's  Speeches  until 
the  present  series  was  commenced.  Two  volumes 
of  "  Select  Speeches  "  were  published  nearly  fifty  years 
ago,  and  can  scarcely  claim  to  be  an  exception  or  an 
honor  to  Irish  literary  enterprise,  though  they  have 
been  put  forward  from  time  to  time  as  something  new. 
As  the  latest  speech  in  this  collection  dates  as  far 
back  as  1825,  no  further  comment  need  be  made. 

The  value  of  the  collection  of  "  Speeches  and 
Letters"  in  the  present  Avork  will  speak  for  itself; 
and  we  can  only  hope  that  a  national  appreciation  of 
O'Connell's  legacy  to  Ireland  will  enable  us  to  continue 
and  complete  the  series. 

It  must  be  said  with  regret,  that  Ireland  has  not 


ii  Advertisement. 

been  forward  in  rewarding  her  literary  men.  Such 
memoirs  and  collections  as  have  been  published 
hitherto,  have  been  due  to  English  enterprise ;  and 
English  works  are  too  frequently,  and  exclusively  pre- 
ferred in  Irish  schools  and  colle<2:es  both  as  class-books 
and  premiums.* 

The  materials  in  our  possession  for  the  second  and 
third  volumes  of  this  series  will  be  found  of  consider- 
able importance ;  and,  like  that  which  forms  the 
present  series,  it  has  been  hitherto  unpublished.  Be- 
sides a  valuable  collection  of  private  letters,  for  which 
I  am  indebted  to  many  friends,  all  the  papers,  letters, 
and  documents  relating  to  the  Repeal  Association 
have  been  placed  in  my  hands  :  no  words  are  needed 
to  enhance  their  value  and  importance.  For  years 
they  have  lain  mouldering  in  cases  and  unopened.  A 
few  years  more,  and  many  of  the  most  valuable  con- 
tents of  these  cases  would  have  been  undecipherable. 
I  purpose  to  dedicate  the  volumes  which  will  contain 
the  most  important  of  these,  to  T.  M.  Ray,  Esq.  To 
do  so  is  the  only  return  I  can  make  for  his  years  of 
indefatigable  labour  for  Ireland,  and  the  admirable 
manner  in  which  he  kept  every  record  of  public  and 

•  We  know  at  least  one  instance  in  which  an  Irish  publisher  refused 
to  sell  the  works  of  an  Irish  author  for  reasons  too  contemptible  to  be 
credited.  Irish  trade  is  not  altogether  blameless  in  the  matter  of  Irish 
prosperity.  We  want  a  good  deal  more  generous  cordial  co-operation  with 
each  other. 
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private  business  in  connection  Avith  the  Repeal  Asso- 
ciation. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  request  any  of  the  clergy 
or  laity,  still  living,  who  were  in  any  way  connected 
with  the  Repeal  Association,  to  communicate  with  me 
with  as  little  delay  as  possible. 


I  DEDICATE   THIS   WORK 
TO 

HIS  GRACE  THE  MOST  REV.  DR.  MAC  HALE, 

^rtljbis^op  of  £nam, 

AS     A      MEMORIAL 

OF  THE 

FIFJ  lETH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  HIS  CONSECRATION  TO  THE  EPISCOPATE, 

AS  A  PERSONAL  TOKEN  OF  AFFECTIONATE  RESPECT 

AND  GRATITUDE, 

AND 

IN  THE  NAME  OF  THE  PEOPLE  OF  IRELAND, 

BY  WHOM  HIS  GRACE  IS  SO  DEEPLY  AND  JUSTLY  REVERED. 


Kf.nmare,  Jvne  5th,  1875. 
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HE  careful  student  of  the  history  enacting  at  the  pre- 
sent day,  for  we  are  all  enacting  history,  and  of  the 
history  of  the  past  century,  cannot  fail  to  observe 
how  singularly  pertinent  the  speeches  of  O'Connell 
are  to  current  events. 

Genius  is  mental  power,  and  as  we  are  reciprocative  beings 
genius  leaves  its  impress,  deeper  or  less  deep,  on  the  lives  of 
others.  In  some  genius  developes  itself  exclusively  in  action.  The 
combination  of  successful  general  and  skilful  statesman,  as,  for 
example  in  Wellington  or  MacMahon,  is  rare.  The  mental 
power  which  has  its  outcome  in  physical  force  is  seldom  benefi- 
cent, nor  are  its  effects  lasting  ;  the  mental  power  which  is  exer- 
cised in  moral  or  intellectual  suasion  is  lasting,  generally  in  pro- 
portion to  its  beneficence.  It  is  simply  a  law  of  Eternal  Truth  that 
good  shall  triumph,  magna  est  Veritas  et  prcevalebit,  and  even  in 
time  it  prevails ;  it  triumphs  though  we  may  not  always  recog- 
nise its  victory,  because  we  do  not  always  recognise  the  form  of 
its  apotheosis. 

It  is  not  altogether  to  the  credit  of  humanity,  nor  to  the 
glorification  of  a  much-boasted  march  of  intellect,  but  it  is 
simply  true  that  there  is  scarcely  a  speech  uttered  by  the  Irish- 
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man  whose  voice  eclioed  through  the  old  Parliament  of  th& 
earlj  century,  which  might  not  be  proclaimed  with  equal  force 
and  truth  in  the  new  and  ornate  House  of  Commons.  It 
would  seem  almost  as  if  everything  was  new  except  prejudice, 
as  if  the  advance  of  Liberal  principles  was  a  step  in  advance 
towards  a  licentious  freedom  rather  than  a  forward  march  to 
the  banner  of  true  liberty. 

"We  find  O'Connell  in  his  earliest  speeches  pleading  with  in- 
controvertible eloquence  to  the  common  sense  of  his  fellowmen,. 
to  convince  them  that  Catholic  and  traitor,  that  Romanist  and 
perjurer  were  not  convertible  terms.  Nearly  half  a  century  has 
passed  away — no  act,  no  word  of  disloyalty  has  been  proved 
against  Catho^  cs,  no  oath  has  been  violated,  no  treason 
has  been  discovered,  and  yet  all  O'Connell's  words  are  needed 
again :  one  statesman,  who  might  be  excused  from  the  pueri- 
lity of  age,  if  his  life  had  not  been  consistent  with  his  later 
words,  having  reiterated  the  foolish  accusations  against  the 
Catholic  clergy  which  O'Connell  was  weary  of  contesting  and 
answering,  and  though  Lord  John  Russell  has  long  ceased  to 
have  disciples,  he  is  not  altogether  without  followers  ;*  while 
Mr.  Gladstone,  whose  fame  culminated  when  he  indicted  the 

*  In  a  chapter  entitled  "Justice  to  Ireland,"  be  lays  down  the  following 
propositions : — 

1.  That  murders  in  Irjland  are  not  the  isolated  crimes  of  persons  excited 
by  covet ousnoss  or  revenge,  but  the  deliberate  acts  of  a  powerful  confedera- 
tion, which,  in  defiance  of  the  Queen  and  Parliament,  orders  the  infliction  of 
a  criminal  law  more  formidable  than  the  law  of  lae  State.  The  proposition 
can  be  demonstrated  both  by  authority  and  by  numerous  instances. 

2.  That  the  Koinan  Catholic  clergy  in  the  capacity  of  parish  priests  have 
great  sway  over  the  minds  of  the  people  of  Ireland,  but  being  entirely  de- 
pendent upon  the  voluntary  offerings  of  their  flocks,  are,  from  sympathy  or 
from  fear,  unwilling  to  appear  as  the  prosecutors  of  the  confederacy  that 
directs  and  executes  murder. 
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King  of  Naples  for  tyranny,  has  found,  or  forestalled  liis  declen- 
sion by  indicting  the  Pope.* 

One  fact  is  worth  a  good  many  assertions.  The  ex-premier^ 
capable  man  as  he  is,  has  not  been  able  to  find  a  single  instance 
in  which  English  Catholics  liave  been  disloyal  to  their  country 
or  deceptive  in  their  oath  of  allegiance.  He  might  have  found 
an  instance  of  deceptiveness  and  disloyalty  amongst  those  modern 
Italians,  of  whose  general  proceedings,  both  sacred  and  secular, 
he  has  become  so  singularly  enamoured. 

Signor  Cavelotti,  an  "  older  "  Catholic  than  Dollinger,  who 
rejects  not  merely  a  few  creeds,  but  all,  has  declared  himself,  in 
undeniable  terms,  on  the  subject  of  an  oath — this  gentleman, 
whom,  we  suppose,  Mr.  Gladstone  would  delight  to  honour, 
was  elected  by  the  citizens  of  Corteolona  to  represent  their 
opinions  in  Monte  Citorio.  He  objects  to  taking  an  oath,  not 
believing  in  divine  or  human  rule,  but  he  objects  still  more 
strongly  to  the  renunciation  (for  such  a  trifle)  of  pai'liaraentary 
honours.  He  takes  the  oath,  he  is  advanced  in  the  liberality 
and  civilization  which  this  English  statesman  so  ardently  ad- 
mires.    But  to  reconcile  the  matter  to  his  conscience,  he  de- 


•  We  take  the  following  extract  from  the  r>eport  of  her  Majesty's  Com- 
missioners, appointed  to  inquire  into  the  management  and  government  of 
the  College  of  Maynooth  in  1855  : — 

"  We  should,  however,"  say  her  Majesty's  Commissioners,  "be  doing  in- 
justice to  the  College  if  we  failed  to  report  as  the  general  result  of  the  whole 
evidence  before  us,  that  we  see  no  reason  to  believe  that  there  has  been  any 
disloyalty  in  the  teaching  of  the  College,  or  any  disposition  to  impair  the 
obligations  of  an  unreserved  allegiance  to  your  Majesty." — Maynooth  Com- 
mission, 1855.  page  04. 

At  the  time  of  the  report  the  doctrine  of  Papal  Infallibility  was  taught  in 
the  College  to  the  future  priests  of  Ireland,  yet  the  Commissioners  saw  no 
reason  on  this  account  to  doubt  the  "  unreserved  allegiance  "  of  Catholics 
to  her  Majesty. 
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clares  tliat  he  has  no  Inteution  whatever  of  keeping  it.  The 
*'  public  conscience  of  Italy,"  he  says,  "has  already  proclaimed 
the  nullity  of  political  oaths."  If  a  Catholic  had  made  such  a 
■declaration,  or  uttered  such  a  sentiment,  what  vials  of  indig- 
nant wrath  would  have  been  justly  poured  forth  upon  him ; 
but  the  author  of  these  exceedingly  enlightened  sentiments  is 
only  a  follower  of  Victor  Emmanuel,  and  an  advanced  specimen 
of  that  perfection  to  which  everything  Italian  has  attained  since 
its  Government  ceased  to  be  Catholic. 

Burke  said,*  tliat "  the  Popery  Laws  were  one  leading  cause 
of  the  imbecility  of  the  country:"  had  he  lived  in  our  own 
times  he  might  have  said  that  an  anti-Popery  mania  was  a  pain- 
ful indication  of  the  mental  failure  of  eminent  men. 

But,  as  our  present  object  is  merely  to  indicate  the  rele- 
vancy of  O'Connell's  speeches  to  subjects  of  the  day,  we 
pass  on  t 

*  Works,  vol.  I.,  page  325, 

f  It  is  observable,  and  characteristic  of  the  times,  that  a  Comtist,  Mr.  F, 
Harrison,  has  come  forward  in  defence  of  Catholic  liberty  of  conscience,  and 
to  condemn  Protestant  intolerance.  Writing  to  the  New  York  World,  he 
says :  "  It  is  easy  to  force  Catholics  or  any  other  theologians  into  logical 
dilemmas ;  i)ut,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  all  know  that  a  more  loyal,  conservative, 
and  national  body  of  men  does  not  exist  in  this  island.  They  cause  no  Go- 
vernment trouble,  neither  embarrass  Church  nor  State.  Mr.  Gladstone,  Lord 
Acton,  and  Dr.  Doliinger,  appear  to  have  put  their  heads  together  to  start 
an  '  Old  ('atholic'  movement  in  England,  as  a  pendant  to  the  ridiculous  neo- 
Christian  bubble  in  the  Anglican  Church.  Even  in  Germany,  where  Old 
Catholicism  is  supported  by  the  whole  force  of  the  Government  (which  takes 
it  up  just  as  Napoleon  III.  used  to  subvention  an  inspired  newspaper),  it  is  a 
miserable  abortion.  Here  it  will  be  welcomed  by  only  half  a  dozen  archae- 
ologists, and  die  out  like  '  Lady  Huntingdon's  Connection.'  As  to  the  deeper 
principles  in  this  discussion,  it  certainly  seems  to  me  that  those  who  attack 
the  Church  are  asking  of  it  admissions  which  they  never  would  make  them- 
selves. If  they  would  they  are  teaching  doctrines  more  dangerous  to  liberty 
-and  morality  than  any  attributed  to  the  Popes.  Totella  Church  that  it  is  never 
to  meddle  with  politics,  never  to  teach  a  duty  different  from  that  approved 
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The  Irish  magistrates  of  O'Connell's  time  were  the  frequent 
and  deserved  objects  of  his  strongest  animadversions.  A  glance 
at  his  parliamentary  statements,  always  too  well-founded  for 
refutation,  will  show  that  his  interference  was  not  unneeded. 
Times,  or  rather  opinions,  have  changed  since  the  day  when  men 
could  be  judges  in  their  own  cause,  and  could  condemn  the  in- 
nocent because  they  happened  to  be  personally  obnoxious.  But 
since  human  nature  does  not  change,  except  in  the  form  of  its 
developments  of  evil,  we  may  even  yet  find  cases  to  which 
O'Connell's  words  are  singularly  applicable. 

One  of  his  most  powerful  speeches  was  on  the  subject 
of  Coercion  Laws  for  Ireland,  and  on  the  suspension  of  the 
Habeas  Corpus  (Feb.  18,  1833).  It  is  painful  to  record  that 
much  which  it  contains  is  equally  applicable  in  February,  1875. 
He  showed  that  the  supposed  necessity  for  treating  the  Irish 
virtually  as  a  nation  at  war  with  England  was  "  gossiping 
stories"  of  less  value  than  the  "ravings  of  antiquated  woman- 
hood." He  asked,  in  stern  tones  of  indignant  remonstrance, 
to  whom  the  Irish  people  were  to  look  when  they  were  liable 
to  imprisonment  and  loss  of  property  and  perhaps  life  at  the 
suspicion    or    caprice   of  the    Irish   Grovernment.      He   gives 

by  the  Government  of  the  day,  is  to  tell  it  that  it  is  not  to  be  a  religious  com- 
munity at  all,  but  a  Government  bureau  on  a  par  with  the  official  gazette. 
There  is  no  religious  community,  no  moral  or  intellectual  association  which 
■would  honestly  accept  these  terms.  If  every  opinion  a  man  may  hold  is  to 
be  followed  out  to  what  we  think  the  logical  result,  and  every  man  is  to  be 
sui)posed  in  any  dilemma  which  our  ingenuity  can  frame,  every  man  is  a 
rebel.  If  Mr.  Disraeli  and  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  succeeded  in  pass- 
ing an  Act  to  burn  every  copy  of  the  Bible,  Mr.  Newdegate  and  Mr.  AVhailey 
wouM  be  preaching  sedition  and  heading  a  rebellion.  If  tliey  pas^ed  an  Act 
abolishing  in  Anglican  churches  vestments,  crosses,  fonts  and  organs,  rubrics, 
prayer-books  and  hymn-books,  Mr.  Gladstone  would  be  raging  about  th*> 
country  as  the  Hugh  Peters  of  a  new  rebellion." 
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instances,  witliin  liis  own  knowledge,  of  the  cruel  injustice  of 
arrests  on  simple  suspicion  and  imprisonment  without  trial, 
and  yet  we  find  that  such  practices  are  not  discontinued  in 
peaceful  Ireland— that  the  people  of  the  King's  County  are 
obliged  to  protest,  and  have  protested  in  calm  and  dignified 
language,  against  the  continuation  of  Coercion  Acts,  where, 
out  of  a  population  of  75,900,  there  was  only  one  prisoner 
in  jail,  who  had  two  chaplains,  a  doctor,  a  governor,  a  deputy 
governor,  a  matron,  in  fact  a  staff  of  fifteen  officials  for  his  own 
special  behoof  and  benefit.  Mr.  Stirling,  one  of  the  Town  Com- 
missioners of  Tullamore,  having  well  observed  that  under  such 
circumstances  it  was  essentially  bad  policy  to  renew  the  Coercion 
Act,  for  "  instead  of  uniting  England  and  Ireland  in  a  mighty 
friendship,  it  only  tended  to  intensify  the  hatred  and  bad 
feeling  prevailing  between  the  two  peoples,"  thus  unconsciously 
re-echoing  the  very  language  and  argument  of  O'Connell. 

In  this  peaceful  county,  268  policemen  are  occupied  in  doing 
nothing,  and  in  this  meeting,  which  was  composed  of  men  of 
the  most  opposite  politics.  Home  Rulers,  Liberals  and  Conser- 
vatives, it  was  suggested  with  laughter,  but  not  without  reason, 
that  the  few  magistrates  who  were  desirous  of  thus  "  preserving 
the  peace"  liad  more  probably  in  view  "  preserving  their  game."^ 

It  is  singular  that  men  of  the  highest  intellectual  ability, 
of  unquestionable  rectitude,  of  benevolent  habits,  and  of  general 
information,  should  be  so  singularly  beguiled  or  blinded  by 
prejudice  to  facts  when  Ireland  is  concerned  or  when  its  faith 
is  in  question.* 

*  In  the  end  of  last  century  the  wdl-lcnown  Father  O'Leary  wrote  tlms. 
Hi.s  hotter,  dated  June  5,  1790,  niiulit  be  studied  at  the  present  day  witli  ad- 
vantage by  the  wilfully  itriionint : — 

"If  in  reality  the  tenets  of  my  Church  were  such  as  prejudice  and  igno- 
rance proclaim   them — if  they  taught  me  that  a  Papal  dispensation  could 
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O'Connell  declared  again  and  again  tliat  the  gross  igno- 
rance of  English  statesmen  on  Irish  questions,  whether  real 
or  assumed,  was  oue  of  the  strongest  arguments  for  Re- 
peal of  the  Union.  A  similar  argument  might  be  made 
in  the  present  day  with  little  less  justice  as  a  plea  for  Home 
Eule.* 

But  O'Connell's  philanthropy  was  neither  sectarian  nor 
national ;  all  men  were  his  brothers,  and  he  j)leaded  alike  for 
all.  llis  liberality  was  seen  again  and  again  in  his  defence  of 
the  consciences  of  Dissenters,  whose  religious  liberty  he  would 
guard  with  a  sacredness  which  they  had  not  always  extended 
to  others. 

On  the  subject  of  Reform,  Parliamentary  and  Social,  he 
was  greatly  in  advance  of  the  most  advanced  minds  of  his  age ; 
and  could  he  enter  once  more  the  Opposition  benches  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  we  cannot  doubt  that  he  would  defend  the  English 
rough  from  the  debasing  punishment  of  the  lash,  which  tliere  is 

sanctify  guilt,  sanction  conspiracies,  murders,  the  extirpation  of  my  fellow- 
creatures  on  account  of  difference  of  religious  opinions,  perjury  to  promote 
the  Catholic  cause,  by  pious  breaches  of  allegiance  to  Protestant  kings,  or 
rebellion  against  their  government — if  it  were  an  article  of  my  belief  that  a 
priestly  absolution  without  sorrow  for  my  sins,  or  a  resolution  of  amendment, 
had  the  power  of  a  charm  to  reclaim  me  to  the  state  of  unoffending  infat:cy, 
and  enable  me,  like  Milton's  devil,  to  leap  from  the  gulf  of  sin  into  Paradise 
without  purifying  my  heart  or  changing  my  affections — if  it  were  an  article 
of  my  faith  that  the  grace  of  an  indulgence  could  give  me  the  extraordinary 
privilege  of  sinning  without  guilt  or  offending  without  punishment— if  it  in- 
culcated any  maxim  evasive  of  moral  rectitude — in  a  word,  if  the  features  of 
my  religion  corresponded  with  the  pictures  drawn  of  it  in  flying  pamphlets 
and  anniversary  declamations,  I  would  consider  myself  and  the  rest  of 
my  fraternity  as  downright  idiots,  wretchedly  stupid,  to  remain  one  hour 
in  a  state  which  deprives  us  of  our  rights  as  citizens,  whereas  such 
an  accommodating  scheme  would  render  them  not  only  attainable  but 
certain." 

*  See  Speeches  passim. 
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no  longer  even  tlie  shadow  of  an  excuse  for  administering  to 
the  Irish  peasant.  O'Connell  was  no  sentimental  advocate  for 
the  remission  of  the  just  penalty  of  crime  ;  but  it  is  one  thing 
to  punish  and  another  to  revenge.  Because  men  are  brutal, 
thej  are  not  to  be  flogged  like  beasts  into  deeper  depths  of 
moral  degradation.  If  the  state  of  society  in  England  has 
come  to  such  a  pass  that  physical  force  is  to  be  the  only  deter- 
rant  from  crime,  it  is  time  for  statesmen  to  inquire  a  little 
more  into  the  causes  of  crime,  and  to  make  some  larger  and 
more  effective  efforts  for  its  prevention. 

Brutes  are  apt  to  be  revengeful  even  for  just  punishment,  and 
a  time  may  come  when  the  human  brute  may  have  the  power 
as  he  most  certainly  will  have  the  desire  of  revenge.  Well 
might  O'Connell  exclaim  that  *'  it  was  lamentable  to  see  a 
-country  increasing  everywhere  in  science  and  art,  and  so  back- 
ward in  the  progress  towards  civilization  in  her  criminal  laws."* 

O'Connell's  power  of  adaptation  was  singularly  developed. 
He  could  win  the  Irish  heart  with  a  smile  and  racy  anecdote, 
yet  he  did  not  forget  in  addressing  an  Irish  audience  that  he 
spoke  to  men  the  very  poorest  of  whom  were  as  thoroughly 
au  courant  of  the  political  questions  of  the  day  as  himself,  and 
almost  as  capable  of  giving  an  opinion  on  them.  His  humour 
was  infectious.  An  eminent  prelate  of  the  Catholic  Cliurch  in 
Ireland  said  one  day  to  the  present  writer,  "he  laughed  in  every 
inch  of  his  body,"  and  in  Ireland  he  could  laugh  as  he  pleased. 

As  a  parliamentary  orator,  his  forte  was  quickness  of  retort 
and  a  power  of  scathing  sarcasm  Avhich  told  on  its  victims,  who, 
while  tliey  would  fain  deny  the  ability  of  the  "  Broguing  Irish- 

»  July  3,  1834.     See  also  his  observations  on  tlie  brutalizing  influence  of 
prize  figbts. 
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man  *  writlied,  not  always  in  silence  under  the  lightning  shafts 
of  bis  ire.* 

There  is  yet  one  other  of  many  subjects  on  which  O'Connell 
spoke  out  plainly  and  sternly,  in  somewhat  of  anger  and  yet 
not  without  a  shade  of  sorrowful  regret.  English  Catholics, 
who  owed  all  their  civil  and  all  their  public  religious  advan- 
tages to  the  courage  and  fidelity  of  the  Iiish  people,  were  cold 
in  their  recognition,  and  not  unfrequeutly  contemptuous  even 
in  their  faint  praise. 

This  was  no  new  feeling,  hut  it  did  not  enhance  itself  by 
age.  When  England  was  as  Catholic  and  as  devoted  to  the 
Chair  of  Peter  as  Ireland,  there  was  little  reciprocity  of  senti- 
ment. It  was  in  the  ages  of  faith  that  the  word  "  Irish  dogge" 
was  applied.  But  times  were  changed.  The  "dogge"  had 
proved  faithful.  The  Saxon  consulted  his  worldly  interests 
and  sacrificed  his  eternal  hopes.  The  Celt,  through  ages  of  no 
common  persecution,  of  no  common  temptation,  endured  the 
loss  of  all  things,  endured  worse  than  loss.  It  might  have 
been  supposed  that  those  who  professed  the  same  faith  would 
have  honoured  him  for  his  constancy,  would  have  taken  a  very 
pride  in  his  virtue. 

But  it  was  not  so.  Honourable  exceptions  there  were,  no 
doubt.  But  O'Connell  was  obliged  to  declare  that  "English 
Catholics  had  forgotten  who  emancipated  them,"  when,  as  he  ex- 
pressively termed  it,  "  they  were  afraid  of  their  own  shadows."! 

*  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  tlioroiiglily  conscious  ofO'Connell's  ability  as  a 
debater.  His  name  was  one  (Liy  nientionrd  at  I.ady  Beauehanip's  as  a 
"broirning  Irish  fellow."  T.ord  Westmoreland  asked  I'eel's  opinion,  and  lie 
replied,  "  If  1  wanted  an  eflleifnt  and  ehxiuei.t  advocite,  1  would  reaoily  give 
up  all  those  of  whom  we  have  been  speaking,  provided  I  bad  with  me  tiiis 
same  'broguiiig  Irish  fellow.'" 

tJune  13,  1832. 
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It  is  a  subject  which  merits  a  special  consideration  at  the 
present  day. 

It  is  somewhat  startling  to  find  a  statesman  of  singular 
ahilitj',  and  who  was  once,  at  least,  supposed  to  be  of  enlarged 
mind,  seconding  the  Falck  Laws,  and  openly  avowing  his  entire 
concurrence  in  the  Bismarckian  persecutions. 

It  is  not  unfair  to  argue  that  he  needs  not  the  will  but  the 
power  to  persecute.  How  soon  a  man  may  be  found  who  shall 
have  both  qualifications  who  may  dare  predict.  Both  friend 
and  foe  admit  that  this  malignant  paper  attack  upon  Popery 
and  Rome  has  had  its  origin  in  the  biting  humiliation  of  a  dis- 
appointed ambition.  Irish  prelates  and  Irish  people  would 
not  bow  to  the  parliamentary  ukase  of  the  Prime  Minister. 
Catholics  must  be  made  to  sufi*er,  with  the  pen  at  least ;  how 
long  the  sword  of  individual  and  general  persecution  may  be 
witliheld  is  another  matter. 

Some  Catholics,  not  Irish,  have  been  ungenerously  taunted 
with  an  over  zeal  for  the  Papal  power,  and  with  having  set  their 
house  on  fire  thereby.  If  the  house  is  set  on  fire,  not  metapho- 
rically but  really,  it  will  be  by  deeds  not  by  words,  and  it  is 
quite  possible  that  the  Celt  will  have  the  principal  share  in 
extinguishing  the  conflagration.  A  period  must  come  from 
time  to  time  in  the  world's  history  when  the  Church  and  the 
world  will  come  into  collision.  No  prudence  of  speech,  no  wis- 
dom of  action  can  avoid  the  shock.  The  two  powers  are  an- 
tagonistic; they  are  intended  to  be  antagonistic.  If  this  great 
truth  were  more  generally  admitted  by  the  children  of  the 
Church  much  unnecessary  verbal  controversy  would  be  saved. 

Fencing,  and  hedging,  and  considering,  and  explaining  is 
simply  waste  of  time.  The  world  knows  too  well  what  the 
Church's  principles  are  to  accept  explanations  from  her  disciples. 
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Better  at  once  to  say  the  naked  truth,  even  should  it  he  met  hj 
the  naked  sword.  The  world  would  shut  up  religion  into  a 
fenced  garden  of  its  own.  There  it  will  sometimes  permit  its 
free  exercise,  so  long  as  it  is  pliant  and  passive,  and  altogether 
submissive  to  the  behests  of  human  rulers. 

To-day  the  Times  may  courteously  admit  the  letters  of  the 
Arclibishop  of  Westminster  to  its  columns ;  to-day  it  may  re- 
port his  speeches  with  sedulous  attention  and  respect ;  to-morrow 
it  would  triumphantly  exult  in  his  incarceration,  could  a  states- 
man be  found  to  suppress  Catholicity  in  England  on  any,  or  on 
no  pretence. 

With  the  recollection  of  Communism  in  France,  and  the  con- 
dition of  Italy — 2mce  Gladstone — before  us,  we  cannot  fling  the 
state  of  England  into  the  face  of  Protestantism ;  but  no  man 
with  ordinary  perception  can  fail  to  see  that  we  stand  on  the 
brink  of  a  social  volcano,  and  English  Catholics  would  do  well 
to  remember  how  they  are  likely  to  fare  when  the  passions  of 
a  deeply  debased  and  cruelly  brutalized  class  are  let  loose 
a2:aiast  them. 

The  social  amenities  and  the  literary  connections  of  which 
they  are  so  self-gratulatory  will  not  avail  them  much. 
When  the  vaunted  liberality  of  Prole  ;tantism  and  rationalism 
exhibits  itself  in  the  cruel  persecution  of  men  who  only  wish  to 
serve  God  according  to  their  conscience  and  the  faith  of  their 
fathers,  the  real  value  of  sentiments  and  professions  of  friend- 
ship will  be  seen. 

It  was  no  wonder  that  O'Connell  spoke  in  indignant  tones 
of  men  who,  letting  I  dare  not  wait  upon  I  will — reaped  the 
fruit  of  long  centuries  of  Celtic  tears  and  blood  without  one 
word  of  gratitude,  with,  it  must  be  said,  something  like  con- 
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tempt  for  those  whose  life-hlood  has  procured  their  social  and 
religious  gain. 

O'Counell's  intellect  was  too  keen  not  to  see  this  in  all  its 
bearings  ;  his  sense  of  justice  was  too  noble  not  to  feel  it.  He 
might  be  himself  received  with  courteous  respect  and  treated 
with  cordial  equality,  but  Ireland  was  shrined  in  his  heart,  and 
personal  advantages  were  worthless  to  him  while  they  were 
not  shared  with  the  whole  nation. 

Yet  it  is  but  fair  to  say  that  the  fault  has  not  been  alto- 
gether with  the  Saxon.  Loug  centuries  of  slavery,  however 
nobly  resisted,  leave  their  inevitable  trace  on  the  disabled  limbs 
and  the  somewhat  enfeebled  frame.  The  manhood  is  there,  but 
the  power  of  asserting  the  manhood  has  been  held  in  abeyance. 
Irishmen  have  needed  lessons  of  self-reliance  and  self-respect, 
and  O'Connell  was  the  first  to  teach  them.  We  need  another 
O'Connell  to  renew  the  lesson.  We  may  blame  the  English- 
man who  scorns  Ireland  either  socially  or  politically,  but  are 
there  no  Irishmen  who  are  more  culpable  ?  Are  there  no  Irish 
nobles  or  landed  gentry  who  are  quite  willing  to  give  their 
money  or  their  eloquence  to  Irish  Catholic  universities  or 
schools,  but  who  are  equally  unwilling  to  give  their  sons  ? 
They,  for  some  special  reason,  must  have  the  "  advantages  "  of 
an  English  education,  as  if  to  be  educated  in  Ireland  should 
not  be  the  highest  ambition  of  every  Irishman.  No  Govern- 
ment dare  resist  an  united  people,  and  when  Irishmen  unite  in 
asking  for  what  is  yet  needed  to  make  Ireland  prosperous  and 
free,  tliey  will  most  assuredly  obtain  wliat  they  want. 

A  certain  class  of  Irishmen  do  incalculable  harm  to  their 
country.  In  their  intercourse  with  English  statesmen,  gentle- 
men, and  especially  literary  men,  they  profess  a  certain  quali- 
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fied  love  for  Ireland,  and  an  unqualified  knowledge' of  her 
condition.  They  patronize  Ireland  because  thej  cannot  alto- 
gether deny  their  parentage,  and  their  vanity  is  gratified  by 
having  their  information  accepted  at  the  value  which  they  place 
upon  it  themselves. 

Englishmen  are  by  no  means  unwilling  as  a  nation  to  do 
justice  to  Ireland,  and  if  the  Irish  had  not  been  Catholic  as  a 
nation  they  would  have  received  a  full  measure  of  justice  long 
since.  The  editors  of  English  serials  and  English  papers  not 
unnaturally  look  to  some  of  these  self-sufficient  and  pretentious 
writers  for  their  reviews  and  leaders  on  Irish  subjects.  The  re- 
sult is  deplorable.  Men  who  are  ashamed  of  their  country  are 
not  capable  of  writing  truthfully  about  it.  Men  whose  poor 
idea  of  social  superiority  is  to  be  as  English  as  possible  are  very 
unfit  to  estimate,  to  legislate  for,  or  to  review  a  condition  of 
things  which  they  are  too  prejudiced  to  understand  fairly,  and 
too  self-interested  to  explain  with  common  justice. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  O'Connell's  peculiar  rhetoric 
was  more  suited  to  the  Irish  people  than  to  the  House  of 
Commons ;  but  a  great  deal  of  sheer  nonsense  has  been  writ- 
ten about  the  vulgarity  of  his  style.  We  do  not  quote  Mr. 
Lecky  as  by  any  means  anxious  to  defame  him,  but  he  has  been 
somewhat  led  away  by  groundless  general  defamation,  and  yet 
he  can  only  find  such  expressions  as  "  scorpion  "  applied  to  one 
gentleman,  and  "  descendant  of  the  impenitent  thief  "  to  another, 
with  "  contumacious  ass  "  and  "  indescribable  wretches ; "  but 
vituperation,  if  it  was  unparliamentary,  was  certainly  used 
very  freely  in  Parliament  as  well  as  out  of  it  by  O'Connell's  op- 
ponents. Anyone  who  takes  the  trouble  of  studying  "  Hansard  '* 
would  find  there  less  stinging  but  quite  as  vulgar  invective. 
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O'Connell  was  no  talker  for  talk  sake.  He  had  too  great  a 
work  for  to  study  the  fashion  in  which  he  did  it.  His  opponents 
might  round  their  periods  more  elegantly,  or  adorn  them  with 
classical  quotations ;  but  O'Connell  was  a  man,  and  his  work 
was  for  men,  and  how  well  he  accomplished  it  is  best  proved 
by  the  malignity  of  his  opponents. 

The  motto  on  our  title  page  was  the  Life  Work  of  O'Connell. 
He  struggled  for  Happy  homes  and  altars  free.  The  most  bene- 
ficent of  mortal  men  has  never  had  a  higher  aim.  To  see  Ireland 
free  from  the  slavery  that  enchained  her  was  the  life  work  of 
the  illustrious  Liberator.  In  his  first  parliamentary  speech  he 
tells  of  the  Erin  so  dear  to  his  heart,  and  demands  justice  for 
her.  In  his  last  broken  utterance  he  asked  for  bread — only 
for  bread  for  his  starving  people ;  and  then,  true  to  the  instincts  of 
his  life,  Irish  and  Catholic,  he  goes  to  the  Father  of  the  Faithful, 
fain,  if  possible,  to  leave  his  heart  to  Eome,  determined  at  least 
that  his  body  shall  be  enshrined  with  his  memory  in  Ireland. 

O'Connell's  Parliamentary  Speeches  are  well  worth  careful 
consideration.  They  may  not  be  cited  as  models  of  rhetoric, 
but  unquestionably  they  are  full  of  the  stern  logic  of  fact. 
Indeed  his  statistics  were  never  denied,  and  his  statements 
were  rarely  controverted,  and  when  controverted  it  was  evident 
that  the  political  or  religious  opinions  of  his  opponents  led,  as  too 
frequently  happens,  to  a  denial  of  what  scarcely  admitted  of  doubt. 

A  careful  perusal  of  his  speeches  will  throw  considerable 
light  on  contemporary  opinion,  and  we  may  hope  will  remove 
the  too  frequently  iterated  assertion  that  his  language  was 
coarse.  That  he  used  coarse  or  rather  indecent  epithets  occa- 
sionally is  not  to  be  denied,  but  such  expressions  were  the  ex- 
ception. 
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O'Oonnell's  horror  of  bloodshed,  his  dread  of  violence,  the 
one  only  phase  of  his  character  which  has  been  objected  to  by 
some  of  his  own  countrymen,  should  at  least  command  the  gra- 
titude, if  not  the  respect,  of  the  English  nation. 

It  is  not  a  little  curious  that  every  Irish  patriot  who  has 
appealed  to  the  sword,  or  promoted  rebellion,  has  been  Protes- 
tant.* No  Catholic  ever  threatened  the  sword  as  it  was 
threatened  by  John  Mitchel ;  and  even  his  peaceful  and  pale 
reflex,  John  Martin,  did  not  escape  the  contagion. 

The  one  remarkable  sentence  in  which  O'Connell  expresses 
his  sentiments  will  be  found  in  this  work.  It  is  an  axiom 
from  which  we  difier,  and  indeed  there  are  few  general  pro- 
positions which  can  be  propounded  without  some  qualifying 
-clause. 

O'Connell  knew  his  countrymen,  and  his  fears  may  have 
given  a  shape  to  his  words  other  than  his  actual  meaning. 
We  can.  scarcely  suppose  it  possible  that  he  disavowed  an 
appeal  to  the  sword  under  any  circumstances — that  he  would  not 
have  admitted  that  there  were  times  when  to  shrink  from  such 
an  appeal  would  be  to  stand  coward  before  heaven  and 
earth. 

But  the  justifying  circumstances  of  what  is  called  actual 
rebellion  if  it  fails,  and  revolution  if  it  succeeds,  should  be  first 
a  morarcertainty  that  no  other  means  would  obtain  such  rights 
as  all  men  who  are  not  slaves  in  soul  may  and  must  claim, 
and  an  equal  moral  certainty  of  success. 

*  It  is  observable  also  that  wben  a  Scotch  publishing  house  wished  to 
pufFan  American  life  of  O'Connell,  they  took  care  to  put  it  forward  as  being 
written  ,by  a  man  who  differed  from  O'Connell  on  this  subject,  evidently 
hoping  that  its  revolutionary  tendencies  would  promote  Its  circulation.  An 
Irish  Catholic  publisher  would  scarcely  have  dared  to  offer  such  an  inducement. 

Ia2 
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It  has  been  said  by  the  advocates  of  the  sword  that  if 
O'Connell  had  fought  at  Clontarf  instead  of  submitting,* 
Ireland  would  have  been  freed  from  British  rule.  But  O'Con- 
nell had  already  obtained  so  much  by  peaceful  means  that  he- 
could  not  have  been  justified  in  plunging  the  country  into  all 
the  horrors  of  revolution.  How  far  an  appeal  to  the  sword  might 
have  succeeded  is  a  purely  speculative  question.  A  momentary 
triumph  might  have  been  gained  certainly,  but  at  what  a 
cost !  The  best,  the  noblest,  the  purest  of  Ireland's  patriots- 
and  sons  would  have  lain  weltering  in  their  gore,  or  at  best 
for  long  years  wasted  out  their  lives  in  a  relentless  incarce- 
ration. 

The  hand  of  might  would  have  triumphed  after  a  little^ 
and  deliverance  from  real  evils  would  have  been  further  than, 
ever  from  realization.  O'Connell  knew  the  deep,  bitter,  in- 
grained, inborn  hatred  which  the  Celt  bore  the  Saxon.  He- 
knew  that  there  were  many  men  so  thirsty  for  even  a  temporary 
revenge  that  they  would  purchase  it  even  at  the  expense  of 
failure;  be  warned  his  own  people  of  the  terrible  consequences  of 
failure ;  he  warned  their  rulers  of  the  ever-impending  danger 
of  rebellion.  The  one  he  warned  in  love,  the  other  he  warned 
as  a  grim  caution  to  men  whom  he  believed  would  be  moved  ta 
equity  rather  by  fear  than  justice. 

There  were  men  even  in  the  late  troubles  in  Ireland  wha 
had  the  same  opinion — who  did  not  join  in  open  insurrection 
from  foreseeing  its  inevitable  failure — but  who,  nevertheless, 
sympathised  with  those  who  rebelled. 

At    a    certain    point   the    success    of    revolt   depends    on 

*  A  personal  friend  of  the  present  -writer,  -who  was  with  O'Connell  at  that 
momentous  time,  says  the  mental  anguish  he  endured  was  something  frightful 
until  he  was  assured  that  there  would  be  no  bloodshed. 
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the  sympathy  of  those  who  have  hitherto  taken  no  active 
part. 

English  statesmen  who  deal  with  Irish  affairs  should  make 
this  fact  a  large  element  in  their  calculations.  It  will  be  said, 
it  has  been  said,  that  the  Irish  are  a  discontented  and  dissatis- 
fied race.  It  is  asked,  and  sometimes  in  no  querulous  spirit, 
what  more  can  be  done  for  them? 

Even  the  Times,  which  makes  such  odd  blunders  about 
Irish  affairs,*  has  some  misgivings  as  to  the  Celtic  nation  across 
the  Atlantic,  and  the  English  politician  of  the  future  may  have 
to  make  the  same  nation  a  very  important  element  in  his  calcu- 
lations. Every  emigrant  who  leaves  the  Irish  shore  takes 
with  him  a  force  that  will  one  day  prove  that  the  "  Celt  has 
gone  with  a  vengeance."  Few  of  us  will  care  to  see  the  day 
when  he  comes  back  with  it. 

The  element  of  disaffection  in  Ireland  has  ceased  to  be 
active,  but  it  is  none  the  less  strong. f 

A  correspondence  of  some  years  with  the  Irish- Americans 
of  all  classes  has  given  us  evidence  that  no  lapse  of  time  and 
no  prosperity  in  their  new  homes  will  ever  eradicate  their 
hatred  of  those  who  were  once  believed  to  have  been  their 
oppressors.  J 

*  e.  g.  Confounding  Cardinal  Cullen  and  the  Archbishop  of  Tuam.  How 
can  writers  who  make  such  mistakes  have  any  real  idea  of  popular  feeling  in 
Ireland  ? 

t  A  gentleman  in  business  in  a  large  town  in  Great  Britain  has  informed 
us  lately  that  secret  societies  are  rife  there  notwithstanding  the  efforts  and 
prohibitions  of  the  Catholic  clergy,  with  details  which  we  could  not  doubt. 

J  It  is  too  freely  believed  that  the  emigrant  will  forget  his  ancient  ani- 
mosities when  he  has  settled  in  another  land— that  at  least  they  will  fade  from 
remembrance  in  the  second  and  third  generation.  Mistakes  on  this  subject, 
whether  from  ignorance  or  a  desire  to  question  unpleasant  truths,  may  be 
very  dangerous.     The  Irish-American  press  has  become  a  power  in  the  land. 
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But  it  may  be  said  let  tlie  dead  past  bury  its  dead.  "What 
and  wherein  are  the  present  "  grievances  "  of  Ireland  ? 

The  subject  is  a  wide  one,  and  of  that  grave  importance 
which  all  that  concerns  the  well-being  of  a  people  must  ever  be. 

We  can  but  lightly  touch  it  here,  and  only  in  so  far  as  the 
topics  illustrated  the  subjects  on  which  O'Connell  spoke  and  wrote. 

It  is  not  creditable  to  English  Government  of  Ireland  that 
Coercion  Acts  should  continue.  The  irritation,  the  annoyance, 
which  this  unnecessary  restraint  causes  is  a  continual  source  of 
bitterness,  and  tends  to  perpetuate  feelings  and  recollections 
which  a  wiser  policy  would  allow  to  fade  away. 

When  the  history  of  this  nineteenth  century  comes  to  be 
written,  it  will  tell  badly  for  English  statesmanship  when  it  is 
recorded  that  one  of  the  best  Protestant  landlords  in  Kerry* 
complained  that  Irish  farmers  were  not  allowed  to  kill  their 
rooks ;  that  another  member  of  Parliamentf  declared  that  he 
was  refused  a  license  for  his  own  gamekeeper;  that  another 
member  of  the  House:}:  announced  that  he  had  given  up  sport- 
ing sooner  than  subject  himself  to  the  indignity  of  a^ing  for  a 
license ;  while  yet  another§  grimly  asked  the  Chief  Secretary 

One  paper  which  openly  advocates  the  sword  has  a  circulation  of  100,000, 
and  its  columns  are  constantly  filled  with  letters  which  breathe  anything  but 
a  spirit  of  peace. 

Notwithstanding  many  failures  and  gigantic  frauds,  money  is  still  being 
collected  in  the  United  States,  and  laid  by  for  "  the  time  of  need."  The 
Clan-na-  Gael  Rifle  Association  has  been  formed  with  all  the  advantage  of  not 
being  a  secret  society,  and  with  the  plainly  avowed  declaration  that  "  deeds 
not  words  "  will  be  the  order  of  the  day  when  any  movement  is  brought  for- 
ward to  free  Ireland.  Irish  associations,  and  they  are  numerous,  will  tend  ta 
keep  up  the  feeling  to  future  generations,  which  is  too  generally  supposed  to 
have  died  out  with  American  prosperity. 

*  Mr.  H.  A.  Herbert.  f  Sir  F.  O'Brien.  %  Mr.  Ronayne. 

'     §  Mr.  A.  M.  Sullivan. 
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for  Ireland  "  could  he  point  out  one  murder  that  had  not  heen 
committed  for  want  of  a  gun,"  and  asked  why  the  wearers  of 
clogs  should  not  he  "  coerced  "  in  Lincolnshire.  Coercion  Acts 
may  he  very  consoling  to  elderly  gentlemen  of  nervous  hahits, 
and  of  the  class  of  one  of  whom  the  story  is  told  that  he  declared 
no  one  ever  frightened  him  hy  shooting  his  agent,  for  he  would 
at  once  replace  him ;  hut  it  is  infinitely  degrading  to  those  who 
persevere  in  such  enactments. 

The  inequality  of  the  franchise  is  another  subject  demand- 
ing rectification.  It  is  a  subject  on  which  O'Connnell  spoke 
again  and  again ;  yet  we  find  that  Dublin,  with  a  population  of 
265,668  has  only  13,562  voters;  while  Bradford,  with  a  popu- 
lation of  145,830  has  23,451 ;  and  Cork,  with  a  population  of 
97,887,  numbers  but  4,347 ;  while  Dudley,  with  a  population  of 
82,249,  has  14,210.* 

*  The  English  Reform  Act  of  1867,  30  and  31  Vic,  cap.  102,  by  the  third 
section,  gives  the  borough  franchise  to  every  inhabitant  occupier  as  owner  or 
tenant  of  any  dwelling-house  within  the  borough  who  has  been  rated  for  poor 
rate.  The  corresponding  Irish  Reform  Act,  1868,  31  and  32  Vic,  c.  49, 
gives  the  borough  franchise  to  every  owner  of  a  house  Avithin  the  borough 
who  is  rated  as  occupier  at  a  net  annual  value  of  more  than  £4.  In  other 
words,  the  English  borough  franchise  is  household  suffrage,  no  matter  what 
the  rating  may  be,  while  in  Ireland  it  is  a  rating  franchise  of  more  than  £4. 
By  the  English  Rates  Act  of  1869,  32  and  33  Vic,  cap.  41,  it  is  provided 
that  the  owners  of  premises  which  are  rated  at  small  sums,  i.  e.  from  £20 
downwards,  may  pay  the  poor  rates  instead  of  the  occupier,  and  shall  get  a 
discount  of  25  per  cent,  off  for  so  doing,  and  that  all  such  payments  by  the 
owners  shall  be  deemed  as  full  payments  by  the  occupiers,  so  ftir  as  the  fran- 
chise is  concerned;  that  the  owners  so  paying  the  rates  shall  deliver  to  the 
overseers  of  taxes  a  list  containing  the  names  of  all  the  actual  occupiers,  and 
that  the  overseers  shall  under  severe  penalties  enter  in  the  occupiers'  column 
of  the  rate  book  the  name  of  every  such  occupier,  and  that  such  occupier 
shall  be  deemed  as  duly  rated  for  the  purposes  of  the  franchise ;  and  this,  be 
it  recollected,  no  matter  how  small  the  valuation  may  be.  This  Act  has  never 
been  extended  to  Ireland. 
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The  landlord  and  tenant  question  may  be  difficult  of  adjust- 
ment, involving  as  it  does  complicated  and  opposing  interests, 
but  it  should  certainly  not  be  impossible  to  foster  and  promote 
Irish  industries. 

He  would  be  a  bold  man  who  denied  that  England  has 
ruined  Irish  trade.  A  perusal  of  O'ConnelFs  Speeches  and 
Letters,  a  brief  glance  at  any  Irish  History,  will  show  an  array 
of  facts  that  are  simply  undeniable. 

As  a  matter  of  simple  justice  England  is  bound  to  make  the 
most  ample  reparation.  Has  this  subject  ever  been  considered 
from  this  point  of  view  ?  To  deprive  a  nation  of  its  trade 
deliberately,  we  will  not  say  of  malice  prepen§,e^  is  to  rob  so 
many  men  of  their  tools.  Does  it  need  to  be  said  that  resti- 
tution alone  can  repair  so  grievous  a  wrong  ? 

As  a  matter  of  policy  England  is  bound  to  foster  and  restore 
Irish  trade.  It  is  infinitely  to  be  regretted  that  English  states- 
men do  not  see  this.  England  is  at  the  zenith  of  her  power. 
How  long  will  she  remain  so  ?  Her  navy  is  not  what  it  was. 
Her  officers  admit  that  her  army  has  lost  much  of  its  ancient 
prestige ;  it  is  now  more  difficult  to  fill  the  ranks,  and  the 
raw  material  when  obtained  is  often  scarcely  worth  training. 
Foreign  countries  are  taking  away  no  small  share  of  her  manu- 
factures. Every  strike  is  cutting  slowly  but  surely  at  the  root 
of  her  prosperity.  Men  who  are  not  content  with  wages  which 
would  amply  supply  the  wants  of  the  country  curate  or  the 
banker's  clerk,  are  doing  injustice  to  others  rather  than  to 
themselves. 

The  supply  not  being  forthcoming  in  the  usual  quarter,  it 
will  cease  to  be  sought  there,  or,  if  it  returns  to  the  old  channel, 
the  merchant  will  have  learned  that  there  are  other  sources 
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open  to  him  where  he  may  obtain  what  he  needs  at  less  cost,  and 
with  a  certainty  that  there  will  be  no  interruption  in  the  supply. 

The  whole  moral  tone  of  men  who  are  on  strike  must  neces- 
^sarily  become  demoralized.  Is  this  for  the  national  prosperity  ? 
Feelings  of  dislike,  of  distrust,  if  not  of  hatred,,  and  of  overt 
hostility,  are  being  intensified  between  employers  and  employed, 
^nd  such  feelings  have  been  the  ground-swell  of  very  nearly  every 
bloody  revolution — justly  or  unjustly,  rightly  or  wrongly. 
Let  a  people  once  become  thoroughly  discontented  with  those 
above  them,  and  we  have  the  beginning  of  an  end  too  frequently 
accomplished  not  to  be  feared  exceedingly,  and  to  be  arrested 
b)y  all  possible  efforts.  The  tocsin  of  war  hangs  trembling,  and 
ready  to  peal  its  loud  alarm  at  a  touch.  Will  England  alto- 
gether escape  when  the  dire  conflict  comes  ?  Will  she  have  a 
prosperous,  contented  Ireland  to  help  her,  or  a  discontented 
revengeful  people  to  hang  on  her  skirts  and  harass  her  at 
•every  turn  ? 

The  sooner  it  is  well  understood  that  commercial  prosperity  is 
the  one  thiuff  which  Ireland  wants,  and  that  commercial  prosperity 
in  Ireland  means  commercial  stability  in  England,  the  better. 

The  statesman  who  will  lay  down  for  himself  a  steady  course 
of  fostering  encouragement  to  Irish  trade  will  benefit  his  own 
nation  even  more  than  ours. 

It  is  true  that  there  will  be  many  difficulties  to  encounter, 
but  the  work  of  resuscitation  is  not  easy.  It  is  easy  to  destroy, 
it  is  very  difficult  to  restore,  but  the  difficulty  does  not  excuse 
from  the  duty. 

Let  England  do  her  part — it  is  for  her  to  commence — and 
let  Ireland  do  hers. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  long  centuries  of  oppression  have 
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disqualified  tlie  Irisli  people  in  many  respects  for  commercial 
success.  All  the  more  reason  why  the  disqualifications  should 
be  removed. 

Nor  can  the  Irish,  as  a  nation,  be  charged  with  indifference' 
to  this  subject.  If  countless  acres  of  waste  land  remain  unre- 
claimed, it  is  because  the  poor  peasant  has  not  the  necessary 
capital  to  bring  them  into  cultivation.  Yet  in  how  many 
places  has  he  done  his  best,  and  that  at  an  expenditure  of  per- 
sonal labour  and  weary  toil  which  should  redeem  his  character 
from  the  often  iterated  reproach  of  indolence. 

He  has  carried  soil  and  sea- weed  with  patient  industry  day 
after  day  long  distances,  and  up  mountain  slopes.  He  is 
fed  on  what  an  English  prisoner  would  reject,  and  for  hi& 
reward  he  has  not  unfrequently  had  his  rent  raised,  and  when 
unable  to  meet  the  demand  has  been  flung  out  on  the  roadside 
like  a  dog. 

A  recent  Irish  election  has  given  ample  evidence  that  the 
Irish  people  will  make  almost  any  sacrifice  to  secure  the  return 
of  a  gentleman  whom  they  hope  will  assist  them  in  ^eir  indus- 
trial pursuits.  The  successful  candidate  was,  to  say  the  least, 
shaky  on  the  subject  of  Home  Rule—  he  was,  however,  very 
prominent  indeed  on  the  subject  of  Home  Trade,  and  was  known 
to  have  the  ability  to  make  good  his  promises.  He  had  even 
sat  on  a  jury  which  brought  in  true  bills  against  Fenians,  but 
his  promises  to  increase  the  bills  of  his  constituents  outweighed 
the  balance  against  him.  Moreover,  this  gentleman  was  a  Pro- 
testant, and  appealing  to  an  eminently  Catholic  constituency. 
His  religious  opinions,  however,  would  not  in  any  case  be  con- 
sidered a  disqualification,  as  Ireland  has  advanced  far  beyond 
England  in  practical  questions  of  toleration. 
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We  have  already  alluded  to  a  class  of  Irishmen  who  take  a 
singular  pleasure,  and  imagine  it  to  their  own  honour,  to  mis- 
represent public  affairs.  By  such  persons  the  great  cry  of  Irish 
prosperity  is  being  perpetually  raised.  As  we  said,  they  are 
unfortunately  believed  in  good  faith  by  some,  and  in  selfish 
indifference  by  others. 

Ireland  can  never  be  prosperous  in  the  source  in  which 
England  is  prosperous  until  her  resources  are  cultivated  and  her 
trade  developed.  There  are,  certainly,  some  rich  and  prosperous 
farmers,  and  this  fact  will  only  help  to  encourage  the  cry  of 
Irish  prosperity  and  to  deceive  those  who  are  really  anxious  to 
understand  the  true  state  of  the  country.  But  the  rich  farmers 
are  little  better  off  than  the  large  body  of  English  yeomen. 
Their  capital  is  spent  timidly  on  their  land,  or  locked  up  care- 
fully in  the  county  bank.  Their  wealth  does  not  enrich  the 
country,  and  is  of  little  benefit  to  themselves. 

Sometimes  an  enterprising  son  emigrates  to  America,  but  capi- 
tal is  rarely  invested  in  trade — and  so  little  interest  is  there  in 
any  trade  that  the  father,  who  makes  a  moderate  fortune,  retires 
early  to  enjoy  it,  and  the  sons  become  gentlemen  at  large. 
Hence  the  colossal  fortunes  of  English  merchants  are  unknown 
in  Ireland. 

As  the  subject  is  important  to  all  thinking  men,  we  give  a 
few  evidences  gathered  almost  to  hand  of  the  general  state  of 
trade  in  Ireland. 

Wexford  is  not  the  least  prosperous  of  Irish  counties,  and 
yet  the  Fcople,  a  well  printed  and  ably  edited  paper,  says  : — 

"  Not  even  the  most  enthusiastic  optimist  but  must  see  ruin  extending  its 
dark  wings  all  over  the  country.  That  which  in  an  eminent  degree  consti- 
tutes the  wealth  and  power  of  a  nation,  that  is  its  population,  is  daily  and 
hourly  growing  less.     Once  populous  districts  scarcely  now  rejoice  in  the 
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sound  of  the  human  voice.  It  is  only  in  the  vicinity  of  towns  that  signs  of 
life  are  visible ;  and  even  here  evidences  of  decay  are  manifesting  themselves 
so  unmistakably  that  even  the  most  solvent  in  the  community  cannot  ignore 
them.  Prosperity  cannot  exist  -without  industry,  and  industry  is  cramped 
a,nd  crippled.  Our  only  industry  is  the  cultivation  of  the  soil;  and  for  this 
the  law  iiffords  not  that  security  which  should  stimulate  the  honest  and  vigo- 
rous endeavour  of  the  farmer.  There  is  no  sign  of  healthy  progress  in  the 
country,  and  the  few  who  do  prosper  are  only  an  evidence  of  the  ruin  of  the 
many.  Our  struggle  with  our  rulers  has  now  become  a  struggle  for  existence, 
And  the  patriotic  spirit  of  the  country  must  soon  become  its  salvation  from 
ruin.  Tatriotic  action  must  now  of  necessity  arise  from  the  spirit  of  self- 
preservation  ;  and  he  who  lacks  heart  in  the  struggle  is  but  a  poltroon  whose 
■cowardice  and  want  of  faith  in  patriotic  action  will  bring  down  upon  his  head 
the  condemnation  and  contempt  of  his  country.* 

A  commercial  traveller  in  preceding  issues  of  this  paper 

complains  bitterly  of  his  inability  to  get  orders,  and  a  farmer 

answers  him : — 

"  Your  correspondent's  '  experience '  ought  to  show  him  that  that  which  he 
complains  of,  like  all  evils  which  oppress  Ireland,  can  be  traced  to  misgovern* 
ment.  If  we  had  a  Parliament  of  our  own,  our  noble  rivers  would  no  longer 
run  idly  to  the  sea,  but  would  float  large  ships.  The  commercial  resources 
of  our  country  would  be  developed.  The  mining  resources  of  our  country 
•would  also  be  developed.  The  mineral  treasures  that  now  lie  hid  deep 
beneath  the  emerald  sod  of  old  Ireland  would  be  brought  to  the  surface, 
and  our  factories  would  flourish,  and  would  rival  those  of  England  as  they 
did  in  the  days  when  we  had  a  Parliament  of  our  own  in  College- green. 
Then  there  would  be  no  stagnation  of  trade.  Then  emigration  would  soon 
be  checked,  for  Ireland  could  pay  for  labour  wages  as  good  as  any  other 
•country.  Home  government,  too,  would  immeasurably  benefit  the  farmers. 
Alongside  our  flourishing  mining  districts  and  manufacturing  towns,  we  would 
be  able  to  realise  a  far  better  price  for  our  cattle  and  saleable  commodities  than 
■we  do  at  present,  as  they  have  to  go  across  the  water,  to  England,  to  the 
markets.  If  'A  Commercial  Traveller'  has  the  welfare  of  Ireland  really  at 
heart,  let  him  become  a  Home  Rule  propagandist,  let  him  do  all  in  his  power 
to  forward  a  movement,  which  is  the  real  panacea  for  poor  coerced  and  perse- 
cuted Ireland." 

And  in  truth  the  neglect  of  Irish  industries  is  the  main 
*  The  People,  May  29,  1875. 
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support  of  the  agitation  for  Home  Eule  in  more  senses  than 
one. 

Even  the  Times  has  given  glimpses  of  a  dim  consciousness 
that  the  Irish  in  leaving  Ireland  do  not  forget  England,  and 
with  suddenly  awakened  perspicuity  warns  her  that  the  "  Ne- 
mesis of  seven  centuries  of  misgovernment  will  come,"  a  Ne- 
mesis which  the  writer  appears  to  believe  in  thoroughly  and 
to  fear  exceedingly. 

It  is  an  age  of  spirit  manifestations  ;  and  so  unlike  is  this 
article  to  its  fellows,  that  one  could  imagine  the  spirit  of  John 
Mitchel  had  passed  into  the  editorial  room  whilst  the  thunderer 
slept,  and  penned  the  lines  with  more  humour,  better  grammar, 
and  more  sense  than  the  mysterious  beings  who  are  so  admired 
and  believed  in,  not  by  the  ignorant  and  superstitious  Celt,  but 
by  the  very  enlightened  and  rational  Saxon. 

The  Duhlin  Evening  Post,  which  certainly  does  not  deal  in 

sensational  articles,  and  which  circulates  we  believe  principally 

among  the  upper  classes  of  Irish  country  gentlemen,  had  a  very 

short  but  very  pithy  article  on  "  Irish  prosperity"  lately,  which 

we  give  in  its  entirety : — 

"  The  Legal  Diary  of  this  date  contains  one  hundred  and  twelve  cases 
entered  for  hearing  to-day  before  the  two  Judges  of  the  Bankruptcy  Court. 
The  Judges  of  this  Court  have  no  sinecure  post  of  it  just  now.  Three  heavy 
failures  in  the  city  this  week  have  to  be  added  to  the  list.  And  yet,  trade  is 
said  to  be  '  flourishing '  in  Ireland  !  " 

The  provisions  made  in  the  Dublin  Bankruptcy  Court  have 
proved  insufficient  for  over-prosperous  and  Protestant  Belfast ; 
and  the  Kilkenny  Journal  asserts  that  the  electors  of  that  city  did 
not  care  "  two  rows  of  pins  "  about  the  principles  of  their  new 
member  *'  provided  he  established  any  branch  of  trade  in  the 
city,  and  afforded  employment  to  the  people." 
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Indeed,  the  great  mass  of  the  Irish  people  are,  by  no  means, 
indifferent  on  this  subject ;  and  even  some  of  the  Home  Rule 
members  have  been  asked  why  they  did  not  patronize  Home 
Trade  when  publishing  works  on  Irish  subjects.* 

*  The  Irish  have  been  frequently  accused  of  indifference  to  their  own 
literature.  Certainly  the  printing  and  publishing  trade  does  not  flourish  in 
Dublin.  In  a  recent  appeal  made  by  the  Dublin  Typographical  Fund  they 
say: — 

"  With  all  the  fanfaronade  about  Irish  genius,  Irish  generosity,  and  Irish 
national  spirit,  will  it  be  credited  that  the  greater  part  of  the  annual  income 
of  the  Dublin  Printers'  Benevolent  Fund  is  derived  from  sources  altogether 
outside  Ireland  ?  It  is  painful  to  record  such  a  state  of  facts,  but  the  com- 
mittee believe  they  would  be  evading  their  duty  did  they  shrink  from  making 
known  how  little  has  been  done  in  the  metropolis  of  Ireland  to  aid  the  only 
institution  associated  with  the  literature  and  the  Press  of  the  country." 

The  editor  of  the  Nation^  in  a  reply  to  correspondents,  says :  "  One  of  the 
faults  of  our  countrymen  is  the  scanty  support  they  give  to  our  native  litera- 
ture." A  glance  at  the  advertisements  of  the  two  principal  Dublin  publishers, 
<Jatholic  and  Protestant,  will  show  that  the  announcement  of  an  Irish  book 
is  the  rare  exception. 

It  is  time  that  Catholics  were  aroused  to  some  sense  of  the  importance  of 
supporting  their  own  literature,  and  by  literature  we  mean  not  merely  re- 
ligious publications,  but  historical  and  philosophical  writings.  The  active 
propagation  not  merely  of  the  infidel  literature  which  O'Connell  so  vehemently 
denounced,  but  of  the  highest  class  of  infidel  and  anti-Catholic  literature,  is 
met  with  a  stoic  and  stupid  indifference.  Not  long  since  we  saw  an  adver- 
tisement of  a  "  History  of  Protestantism  "  by  one  of  the  first  London  pub- 
lishing houses.  The  advertisement  was  prefaced  by  the  following  sensational 
observations : — 

"  The  time  has  come  tohen  Protestants  vnist  look  hack  to  the  history  of  the 
great  conjlict  bettveen  Protestantism  and  Romanism,  to  learn  the  real  issues 
which  are  at  stake.  See  speech  of  the  Pri7ne  Minister  of  England,  who  says, 
■^  There  are  agencies  at  this  moment  which  are  preparing  a  period  of  great  dis- 
turbance.' 

"Mr.  Gladstone  tvrites:  ' Ko  one  can  become  Rome's  convert  without  re- 
nouncing his  moral  and  mental  freedom,  and  placing  his  ciiil  loyalty  at  the 
mercy  of  another.' " 

Are  Catholics  going  to  leave  this  kind  of  work  entirely  to  Protestants  ? 
are  they  going  to  leave  the  mass  of  the  people  with  no  reading  but  such  as  is 
supplied  to  them  by  the  active  exertions  of  those  who  have  the  double  interest 
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The  important  subject  of  education  has  made  rapid  advance 
since  O'Connell's  day.  Still  there  is  much  yet  to  be  done.  A 
system  of  education  which  teaches  Latin  and  Greek  roots  to 
girls  who,  when  they  go  to  their  homes,  will,  or  ought  to  be, 
occupied  in  digging  potatoes,  or  at  best  in  milking  cows,  is  an 
anomaly  which  one  ought  have  supposed  a  little  common 
sense  would  have  worsted.  To  require  not  merely  parsing,  but 
analysis  and  mathematics  from  those  whose  station  in  life  is 
certain  never  to  rise  beyond  a  decent  competency,  if  it  even 
attain  the  same,  is  not  indicative  of  real  political  foresight. 

To  rush  children  in  three  or  four  years  through  a  course  of 
mutilated  history,  physical  and  mathematical  geography, 
geology,  anatomy,  physical  science,  elaborate  and  totally 
useless  penmanship,  music  and  drawing,  is  not  education. 

Happily  for  themselves  the  Irish  are  a  light-hearted  race — 
they  are  quick  to  imbibe  any  amount  of  mental  pabulum,  but 
imbibing  is  not  assimilating.  The  child  can  be  crammed  with 
considerable  labour  to  the  much  over-tasked  and  under-paid 
teacher.  She  "passes"  the  inspector,  goes  back  to  her  mud 
cabin,  or  her  little  hut,  or  perhaps  the  poor  room  in  some  un- 
wholesome dwelling  where  her  life  will  be  spent,  and  unless  she 
in  her  turn  is  selected  to  cram  another  race,  she  forgets,  or 
finds  that  all  she  has  been  taught  is  nearly  useless  to  her. 

The  cramming  system  is  given  up  in  the  navy,  its  utility  is 

of  making  money  and  disseminating  their  own  views.  The  masses  of  the  people 
will  read,  and  do  read.  Circumstances  have  afforded  the  Irish  people  a  facility 
for  learning  of  which  they  have  carefully  availed  themselves,  but  have  Catho- 
lics supplied  any  literature  to  take  the  place  of  what  is  so  freely  offered  them. 
I  could  give  a  list,  were  it  advisable,  of  bitterly  an ti- Catholic  literature  at 
present  in  active  and  increasing  circulation  amongst  the  middle  and  lower 
classes  in  England  and  Ireland. 
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questioned  in  the  Indian  Civil  Service,  and  the  sooner  it  is 
entirely  abolished  the  sooner  shall  we  have  a  class  of  really- 
educated  men  and  women  in  the  middle  and  lower  classes. 

The  cry  for  the  education  of  the  people  has  been  so  strong 
of  late  years  that  a  man  would  need  a  considerable  amount  of 
moral  courage  who  should  attempt  to  discourage  such  education. 
He  would  be  the  victim  of  general  reprobation.  He  would  have 
his  ears  assailed  with  the  cry  that  the  poor  had  just  as  good  a 
right  to  be  educated  as  the  rich.  His  assertion  that  he  desired 
more  education,  and  to  have  it  of  a  better  kind,  would  be  scouted 
by  the  millions  of  exceedingly  sapient  people  who  know  a 
great  deal  better  than  himself  what  he  thought  and  intended. 
If  he  happened  to  be  a  Catholic,  he  would  be  peremptorily 
silenced  with  the  assertion  that  his  Church  hated  education^ 
and  wanted  to  keep  the  masses  in  ignorance,  the  fact  of  his 
Church  having  kept  all  that  was  valuable  in  literature  for 
centuries  notwithstanding.*  Let  the  education  that  is  given  be 
of  the  highest  order,  but  let  it  be  suitable  in  kind  to  the  class 
for  whom  it  is  intended. 

For  boys  in  an  agricultural  country  such  knowledge  of 
chemistry  as  would  be  of  use  in  farming  operations  should  ba 
an  important  element  in  their  instruction.      And  the  know- 

*  A  return  just  laid  before  Parliament  exhibits  some  remarkable  results  as  to 
the  comparative  efficiency  of  the  different  classes  of  public  elementary  schools. 
We  find  that  in  the  year  ended  last  August  the  per  centage  of  the  average 
attendance  of  children  at  public  elementary  schools  was — At  board  schools,  628 ; 
at  Catholic  and  British  schools,  706  .tnd  70'o  respectively ;  and  at  Church  of 
England  schools,  70*1.  The  highest  results  in  passing  the  several  standards 
were  achieved  at  the  Catholic  schools,  the  Board  schools  coming  last.  Under 
this  head  the  averages  of  grant  earned  upon  these  results  are  per  head — 
British,  5s.  6|tf. ;  Church  of  England,  4s.  \\\d.  \  Catholic,  ^s.  l\d.  ;  and 
Board,  3s.  %\d. 
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ledge  imparted  should  be  practical,  and  thoroughly  freed  from 
useless  technicalities — which  however  brilliant  they  may  be 
on  an  examination  paper,  are  of  no  utility  in  after-life.  Art 
schools  should-  be  encouraged,  not  on  the  principle  that  every 
student  is  an  artist,  but  on  the  broad  practical  common  sense 
principle  that  some  art  knowledge  will  certainly  be  useful,  and 
with  a  careful  eye  to  the  special  training  of  talent  when  it 
appears. 

Above  all,  education  should  be  religious ;  and  it  is  difficult 
to  understand  how  men  who  have  even  the  faintest  belief  in  a 
higher  power  can  wish  it  otherwise.  If  there  is  to  be  such  a 
thing  as  freedom  of  human  thought,  those  who  do  believe  at 
least  should  be  allowed  to  educate  their  children  in  their 
faith. 

Even  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  has  spoken  out*  pretty  plainly 
on  this  subject.  Commenting  on  Mr.  Grladstone's  University 
Bill,  he  says  : — 

"Religion,  moral  philosophy,  and  modern  history  are  probably  the  three 
matters  of  instruction  in  which  the  bulk  of  mankind  take  most  interest,  and 
this  precious  university  was  to  give  no  instruction  in  any  one  of  them  !  The 
Irish  have  a  right  to  a  university  with  a  Catholic  faculty  of  theology,  and  with 
Catholic  professors  of  philosophy  and  history.  By  refusing  them  to  Ireland 
our  fanaticism  does  not  tend  to  make  one  Catholic  the  less — it  only  tends  to 
make  Irish  Catliolicisni  unprogressive.  So  long  as  we  refuse  them,  sir,  I 
persist,  instead  of  congratulating  myself  with  the  Times  on  our  admirably 
fair  and  wise  treatment  of  Catholicism — I  persist  in  thinking  that,  where  we 
are  put  to  the  test,  our  treatment  of  Catholicism  is  dictated  solely  by  that 
old  friend  of  ours — strong,  steady,  honest,  well-disposed,  but  withal  somewhat 
narrow-minded  and  hard-natured — the  British  Philistine." 

If  for  Philistine  you  read  prejudice  we  are  agreed. 
The  Time$  in  one  of  its  moments  of  weakness  said :  — 
"  It  is  precisely  because  we  dissent  so  strongly  from  all  that  is  especially 

*  Letter  to  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette. 
lb 
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characteristic  of  Rome  that  we  would  be  careful  to  allow  to  Roman  Catholics 
the  same  measures  of  freedom  that  we  should  claim  for  ourselves  if  they  were 
masters  of  a  national  government  to  which  we  were  subject." 

This  in  regard  to  education  is  giving  all  that  Catholics  ask, 
yet  this  is  precisely  what  a  very  large  majority  of  Protestants 
are  altogether  unprepared  to  grant.* 

It  has  been  said,  not  by  monks  in  the  cloister,  or  what  some 
are  pleased  to  call  fanatical  Ultramontanes,  that  "  our  times 
are  sliding  backward,"  and  we  fear  the  assertion  is  not  alto- 
gether untrue. 

The  war  of  religious  opinion  which  begins  with  words  is 
not  unlikely  to  end  with  blows ;  and  it  is  pitiful  to  find  in  a 
modern  statesman,  and  in  modern  writers,  all  the  acrimony,  and 
not  a  little  of  the  vituperation  which  O'Connell  so  vehemently 
denounced  in  his  letter  to  Dr.  Daly.f 

*  A  writer  in  the  Standard  says  : — "  For  downright  intolerance  of  free 
thought  it  is  difficult  to  find  the  match  of  your  professed  Freethinker,  and 
for  good  round  bigotry  of  opinion  commend  us  to  those  who  think  it  a  sign 
of  feebleness  to  hold  any  opinion  at  all.  Even  science  has  rushed  into  the 
fray,  and  we  hear  from  its  lips,  once  conceived  to  be  so  sedate,  the  most 
virulent  denunciations  of  fiiith  ;  whilst  the  heavenly  maid.  Divine  Philosophy, 
has  taken  upon  herself  a  quite  terrestrial  temper,  and  scolds  like  any  virao'O. 
Statesmen  of  the  highest  rank  and  of  the  most  unquestionable  powers  have 
caught  the  infection,  and  seem  to  think  that  the  first  duty  of  statescraft  is  to 
fan  the  flames  of  sectarian  animosity  by  acrimonious  language  and  pointed 
persecution.  Half  the  world  seems  anxiously  to  desire  the  extermination  of 
the  other  half,  and  if  the  fires  of  former  times  are  not  lighted  anew  it  is  be- 
cause the  two  sides  are  too  evenly  matched  to  make  the  operation  feasible  ; 
or  because  the  doctrines  of  toleration,  slowly  matured  during  the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries,  have  yet  too  strong  a  hold  upon  the  consciences  of 
outsiders." 

t  In  an  article  on  Primary  Education  in  Ireland  {Frazer,  June,  1875) 
we  find  the  most(>  miserable  anti- Catholic  bigotry.  With  an  appearance  of 
fairness,  the  one  object  of  the  writer  is  to  press  the  point  that  the  Irish  people 
should  not  be  educated  in  the  religion  of  the  people,  and  that  it  is  an  injustic^. 
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His  letter  to  Lord  Shrewsbury  will  not  escape  criticism.  We 
liave  already  alluded  to  the  feelings  which  some  English 
Catholics  entertain  towards  those  of  their  own  faith  in  Ireland. 
It  is  not  creditable — and  it  is  not  wise.     Those  who  have  a 

to  allow  Catholics  any  active  part  in  the  management  of  the  Board.  We 
recommend  the  opinion  of  the  Times  to  this  gentleman's  private  considera- 
tion. AVhat  would  an  English  School  Board  say  if  English  Protestant  edu- 
cation was  to  be  placed  under  the  control  of  a  majority  of  Catholics?  Once 
again  we  ask,  as  we  have  asked  often  before:  Does  Protestant  liberty  of  con- 
science mean  liberty  to  believe  only  as  Protestants  do?  If  it  does  not,  then 
Catholics  should  have  equal  rights,  social,  political,  and  religious.  Kit 
does,  then  political  liberty  of  conscience  means  tyranny.  If  Catholics 
denied  liberty  of  conscience  to  others,  they  might  justify  themselves  on  the 
principle  that  they  were  right,  and  all  the  world  besides  were  wrong.  But 
Protestants  who  claim  that  every  difference  of  opinion  is  allowable  should  not 
exact  submission  to  opinions  of  the  most  contradictory  character. 

The  writer  in  i^(•«2•er  wishes  Irish  education  to  be  "  untramelled  by  the 
fear  of  any  priesthood."  It  is  time  for  Irish  Catholics  to  be  on  the  alert.  Each 
generation  finds  a  new  method  of  tempting  Ireland  to  betray  her  faith,  and 
tliis  effort  will  be  made  through  her  education  and  her  teaching. 

In  a  recent  memorandum,  addressed  to  his  clergy  by  the  Right  Rev.  Dr. 
Moran,  Bishop  of  Ossory,  he  says  he  saw  a  letter,  written  by  one  of  the  most 
active  agents  of  the  Teachers'  Association,  in  which  he  said  that  he  '■  would 
not  give  up  the  agitation  until  every  teacher  in  Ireland  was  free  from  the 
degrading  tyranny  of  the  priests."'  We  happen  to  know  of  some  similar 
efforts,  and  that  very  large  suuis  of  money  have  been  expended  for  this  ex- 
press object.  It  is  time  that  our  Catholic  members  of  Parliament  were 
thoroughly  roused  to  action  on  this  subject. 

In  a  most  important  letter  dealing  with  the  whole  education  question,  the 
Right  Rev.  Dr.  Nulty,  Bishop  of  Meath,  says: — 

"I  think  I  may  venture  to  offer  a  few  words  of  warning  to  the  National 
teachers  of  Ireland  in  the  great  effort  which  now  engages  their  attention. 
Mr.  Butt's  work  has  undoubtedly  suggested  these  warnings;  but  I  myself  am 
solely  responsible  for  their  appropriateness  and  justice.  No  man  sympathises 
more  keenly  than  I  do  with  the  grievances  of  the  National  teachers,  and  I 
admire  the  courage,  the  earnestness,  and  the  perseverance  with  which  they 
have  at  last  forced  the  public  mind  to  take  their  wrongs  into  consideration. 
Patrons,  managers,  local  influence,  and  local  authority  exhibited  cruel  indiffe- 
rence— I  will  not  say  to  their  decent  requirements,  but  to  their  very  pri- 
vations.    Confronted  with   this   criminal  apathy  they  would  be  false  to  the 
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common  interest  above  all  nationalities,  in  the  great  struggle 
whicli  is  coming,  surely  and  perhaps  more  rapidly  than  we 
think,  should  be  united,  and  the  union  will  be  none  the  less 
secure  for  having  been  firmly  cemented  before  the  hour  of 
danger. 

A  Prime  Minister  has  done  more  than  hint  that  the  Jesuits 
are  living  on  sufferance  in  these  countries.  It  does  not  need 
much  wisdom  to  perceive  that  when  the  first  stone  is  pulled  out 
of  their  houses  there  will  be  little  safety  for  others.  The 
events  of  the  day  succeed  each  other  rapidly,  and,  with  the  ex- 
ample of  Germany  before  our  eyes,  we  see  how  little  security 
there  may  be  even  for  toleration  of  Catholic  practices  when  once 
Catholic  institutions  have  been  attacked. 

instincts  of  self-preservation  if  they  had  not  made  a  great  effort  to  right 
themselves.  No  man  can  doubt  their  claim  to  the  increased  remuneration 
they  demand — the  only  question  is  the  source  whence  it  is  to  be  derived.  But 
it  is  impossible  for  any  one  who  loves  his  country  not  to  feel  a  deeper  interest 
in  the  principles  and  feelings  of  the  teachers  themselves  than  even  in  the  im- 
provement of  their  material  condition  ;  for  the  youth  of  Ireland  is  in  their 
hands,  and  the  character  of  the  rising  generation  will  be  substantially  such 
as  they  shall  have  formed  it.  Hitherto  the  National  teachers  have  been,  as  a. 
body,  above  reproach  :  they  have  been  independent  and  patriotic;  and  I  think 
it  would  be  easy  to  show  that  the  traditional  teaching  of  the  old  persecuted 
hedge  schoolmasters  contributed  largely  to  make  them  what  they  are. 

"I  may,  perhaps,  be  pardoned  if  I  make  one  passing  allusion  to  the  religious- 
aspect  of  their  position.  Secular  and  religious  instruction  can  never  be  dis- 
united in  Ireland.  The  National  teachers  must,  therefore,  be  always  under 
the  guidance  of  the  clergy,  the  religious  instructors  of  our  youth.  As  Catho- 
lics, then,  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  a  deep  interesVin  all  that  concerns  thenif 
and  it  is  pardonable  if  we  are  sensitively  jealous  of  everytliing  that  might 
compromise  their  freedom." 
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Sahjecf,  Clare  Election;  Bate,  May  18,  1829. 

N  the  year  1813  Mr.  Grattan  made  his  final  effort  to 
effect  the  Emancipation  of  Catholics.  His  Eill 
simply  provided  that  Catholics  should  sit  in  Parlia- 
ment. The  Bill  was  lost.  The  veto  question  then 
came  up,  and  men  who  would  not  believe  Catholic  gentlemen 
on  their  oaths,  while  they  trusted  Catholic  soldiers  and  sailors 
with  their  lives  and  liberties,  puzzled  their  curiously  perverted 
intellects  for  new  and  more  binding  restrictions.  Either  Catholics 
were  perjurers  and  liars  or  they  were  not.  If  the  former,  no 
oath,  however  cunningly  devised,  could  bind  them ;  if  the  latter, 
special  restrictions  were  at  once  unnecessary  and  insulting. 

O'Connell  from  the  commencement  of  his  career  saw  the 
necessity  for  and  the  value  of  persistent  agitation.  lie  stirred 
up  the  scum  of  prejudice  and  would  not  allow  the  lees  to  settle. 
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2  Clare  Election. 

In  May,  1828,  Sir  F.  Burdett  carried  a  motion  for  Emancipa- 
tion in  the  House  of  Commons  by  a  majority  of  13.  On  the 
10th  June,  1829,  Mr.  Plunkett  made  one  of  his  most  brilliant 
speeches,  and  on  the  same  subject. 

Parliament  met  in  February,  1829,  and  Peel,  in  the  king's 
speech,  recommended  the  consideration  of  Catholic  disabilities. 
O'Connell  was  returned  for  Clare,  but  as  he  could  not  take  a 
blasphemous  oath  he  could  not  take  his  seat.  He  was  heard  at 
the  bar  of  the  House — a  new  writ  was  issued  for  Clare — he  was 
re-elected — and  took  that  place  in  Parliament  which  he  filled 
for  so  many  years  to  the  incalculable  benefit  of  both  English 
and  Irish  Catholics. 

Speech  at  the  Bar  of  the  House. 

Mr.  O'Connell  then  proceeded  to  address  the  House.  He 
said  he  thought  he  could  not  be  accused  of  afiectation  when  he 
stated  that  he  was  very  ignorant  of  the  forms  of  that  House, 
and  therefore  he  required  the  kind  indulgence  of  the  House  if 
he  should  happen  to  violate  them.  He,  said  he  was  there  to 
claim  his  right  to  sit  and  vote  in  the  House  as  the  representative 
of  the  county  of  Clare,  without  taking  the  Oath  of  Supremacy. 
He  was  ready  to  take  the  Oath  of  Allegiance  provided  by  the 
recent  statute,  entitled  "An  Act  for  the  Relief  of  His  Majesty's 
Eoman  Catholic  Subjects."  He  was  desirous  to  have  that  oath 
administered  to  him,  and  of  course  must  be  prepared  to  verify 
his  qualification  in  point  of  property ;  and  whether  the  House 
should  be  of  opinion  that  he  ought  to  be  permitted  to  take  the 
new  oath  or  not,  he  respectfully  required  to  be  allowed  to  take 
the  qualification  oath.  If  he  was  allowed  to  take  that  oath,  be 
it  then  at  his  own  hazard  to  sit  and  vote  in  the  House.  If  he 
were  allowed  only  to  take  that  oath,  he  was  content  to  run  the 
risk  of  sitting  in  the  House.  His  right  to  sit  and  vote  in  that 
House  was  in  its  nature  perfectly  plain.  He  had  been  returned 
duly  elected  by  the  proper  officer.  It  appeared  by  that  return, 
that  he  had  had  a  great  majority  of  the  legal  voters  of  the  county 
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of  Clare,  who  voted  for  his  return  ;  and  that  return  had  since 
been  confirmed  by  the  unanimous  decision  of  a  committee  of 
the  House.  He  therefore  had  as  good  a  right  to  sit  and  vote 
in  the  House,  according  to  the  principles  of  the  constitution,  as 
any  of  the  right  hon.  or  hon.  gentlemen  by  whom  he  was  sur- 
rounded. The  voice  of  the  people  had  sent  him  there.  He 
was  a  representative  of  the  people.  The  question,  as  it  affected 
his  right  to  sit  and  vote  in  the  House,  could  not,  he  said,  arise 
at  common  law,  but  only  on  statute  law.  It  was  a  question  of 
statute  law,  whether  a  representative  of  the  people  was  bound, 
before  he  entered  on  the  execution  of  his  duty  to  his  constitu- 
ents, to  take  oaths  of  any  description.  He  was  correct  in 
saying,  that  up  to  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  no  such  oaths  were 
required.  Up  to  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  there  were  no  oaths 
to  be  taken  in  the  House  itself;  and  the  30th  of  Charles  II. 
was  the  first  act  which  required  them.  The  first  oath  required 
to  be  taken  by  that  statute  was  the  Oath  of  Allegiance ;  and 
no  man  in  the  House  was  more  ready  to  take  that  oath  than 
he  was.  The  next  was  the  Oath  of  Supremacy ;  and  there 
were,  he  was  sure,  many  in  that  House  who  would  not  take 
the  then  Oath  of  Supremacy.  That  statute  not  only  ordained 
that  those  oaths  should  be  taken,  but  it  provided  remedies  and 
penalties  against  those  who  should  neglect  or  refuse  to  take 
them.  Those  remedies  were  of  an  exceedingly  extensive,  he 
might  almost  say,  awful  nature.  One  penalty,  amongst  others, 
was  the  infliction  of  a  fine  of  £500,  which  he  mentioned  now, 
because  he  should  have  occasion  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  it  before  he  closed  his  address.  It  was  necessary 
to  consider  what  was  the  object  of  the  statute.  It  was  declared 
to  be  a  statute  "  for  the  more  effectual  preservation  of  tlie  king's 
person  and  government."  That  was  the  object  of  the  statute ; 
and  the  mode  of  effecting  that  object  was,  by  disabling  Papists 
from  sitting  and  voting  in  either  House  of  Parliament.  He 
was  one  of  those  persons  whom  the  discourteous  language  of 
the  statute  called  Papists.  He  came  under  the  description  of 
the  statute.     He  could  not  take  the  oaths  therein  provided  by 
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it,  and  if  the  declaration  were  now  in  force,  lie  would  shrink 
from  signing  it.  The  object  of  the  statute  was  manifest  from 
its  title,  and  the  construction  of  the  law  followed  from  the  title 
itself.  It  was  therefore  perfectly  plain,  that,  so  long  as  that 
continued  in  force,  it  would  have  been  vain  for  the  people  of 
Ireland  to  have  elected  him  for  any  other  county.  He  would  not 
then  have  exercised  the  right  he  was  now  using;  because  the  law 
expressly  provided  that  the  refusal  to  take  the  oaths  should  be 
followed  by  the  vacating  of  the  seat,  and  the  issuing  of  a  new  writ. 
Up  to  the  period  of  the  legislative  union  with  Ireland,  the  statute 
was,  by  means  of  other  acts,  continued  in  force — that  was  to 
say,  partly  in  force ;  the  Declaration  was  in  force ;  but  he  found,, 
by  reference  to  statute,  in  the  library  belonging  to  the  House, 
that  the  oaths  were  repealed  by  the  1st  of  William  and  Mary, 
section  I.,  chapter  I.  That  statute  altered  the  form  of  the 
Oaths  of  Allegiance  and  Supremacy.  By  the  statute  of  Charles 
the  Oath  of  Supremacy  was  affirmative  of  the  king's  supremacy 
in  spiritual  matters ;  by  the  other,  the  oath  only  negatived 
foreign  supremacy  and  spiritual  jurisdiction. 

This  was  the  state  of  the  statute  law  up  to  the  period  of  the 
legislative  union  with  Ireland.  At  that  period,  in  his  humble 
opinion,  an  alteration  took  place  in  the  effect  of  the  statute  law. 
He  most  respectfully  submitted  that  the  alteration  which  took 
place  at  the  period  of  the  legislative  union  in  the  statute  law, 
as  established  by  the  1st  of  William  and  Mary,  which  was  one 
of  pains,  penalties,  and  disabilities  against  any  person  who  sat 
and  voted  without  taking  the  prescribed  oaths,  was,  that  there 
was  still  a  direction  to  take  the  oaths,  but  no  pains,  penalties, 
and  disabilities  consequent  upon  the  not  taking  them.  He 
submitted  that  the  statute  of  Charles  II.  did  not  operate  on 
the  present  Parliament.  It  v/as  a  statute  made  in  the  English 
Parliament.  No  statute  of  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain, 
after  the  union  with  Scotland,  could  operate.  Nothing  could 
operate  in  this  case  but  the  Act  of  Union  with  Ireland,  or 
some  act  passed  subsequently  to  the  Union.  That  was  a 
position  which,  as  it  appeared  to  him,  no  lawyer  could  con- 
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trovert,  and  no  judge  possibly  overrule.  He  now  claimed, 
therefore,  firstly,  to  sit  and  vote  without  taking  the  oaths,  by 
virtue  of  the  Act  of  Union  with  Ireland ;  secondly,  he  claimed 
to  sit  and  vote  under  the  Relief  Bill,  without  taking  the  Decla- 
ration ;  thirdly,  he  claimed,  according  to  the  effect  of  the  Relief 
Bill,  to  sit  and  vote  without  taking  the  Oath  of  Supremacy ; 
and,  fourthly,  he  claimed  under  the  positive  enactments  of  the 
Relief  Bill,  to  sit  and  vote  without  taking  any  other  oath  than 
that  mentioned  in  the  Relief  Bill  itself. 

He  would  endeavour  to  go  over  these  four  points  as  briefly 
as  possible.  The  Act  of  Union  with  Ireland  certainly 
directed  the  oaths  to  be  taken,  and  it  was  equally  certain  that 
it  did  not  enact  any  pains  and  penalties  for  not  doing  so.  The 
act  did,  however,  direct  the  oaths  to  be  taken  ;  and  it  might  be 
considered  that  the  legislature  having  directed  them  to  be 
taken,  the  House  had  authority  to  prevent  any  man  from  exer- 
cising the  right  of  representation  who  refused  to  take  them. 
He  would  not  concede  that  point,  but  he  would  admit,  that 
after  the  Union  an  act  was  brought  in  for  the  relief  of  persons 
who  had  neglected  to  qualify.  He  would,  however,  put  it  to 
the  House  in  its  judicial  capacity,  and  would  leave  it  to  its 
decision,  whether  the  Act  of  Union  not  having  given  the  House 
authority  by  express  enactment  to  deprive  representatives  of 
their  rights,  and  the  people  of  their  representatives,  the  House 
■could  do  so  of  its  own  authority.  He  could  not  avoid  remind- 
ing the  House,  that  the  oaths  had  at  all  times  operated  as  a 
hardship  only  on  those  persons  who  entertained  a  conscientious 
respect  for  the  sacred  obligation  of  an  oath.  Parliament  had 
been  asked  to  exclude  a  most  merif  orious  class  of  persons;  whereas 
those  who  might  choose  to  neglect  the  obligation  of  an  oath 
were  admitted  to  the  privilege  of  sitting  in  Parliament.  This 
legislation  was  founded  on  a  bad  principle.  It  excluded  a 
meritorious  class,  and  admitted  all  who  neglected  or  disregarded 
the  sanction  to  which  he  had  referred.  It  called  upon  the  people 
to  elect  the  careless,  the  fearless,  the  mendacious  ;  and  it  pro- 
ceeded upon  the  bad  principle  of  making  selection  of  the  vicious 
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to  the  exclusion  of  the  conscientious.  That  being  the  spirit  and 
principle  of  the  law,  he  humbly  submitted  to  the  House  whether 
it  would  carry  that  spirit  and  principle  into  specific  execution. 
He  thought,  if  he  stood  on  the  Act  of  Union  alone,  he  should 
stand  firmly  in  that  assembly  of  Cliristians  and  of  gentlemen, 
in  calling  upon  them  not  to  give  effect  to  that  vicious  prin- 
ciple— not  to  promote  the  choice  of  such  as  were  hostile  to 
those  who  reverenced  the  sacred  obligation  of  an  oath,  but  to 
throw  the  doors  open  as  wide  as  possible  to  all  who  would  illus- 
trate that  assembly  by  their  virtues  and  their  talents. 

He  quitted  that  point,  and  came  to  the  next,  to  which  he 
adverted  with  pleasure.  He  founded  it  upon  the  Eelief  Bill. 
He  insisted  that  the  effect  of  the  Eelief  Bill  was,  to  do  away 
with  the  obligations  directed  by  the  Union  Act,  as  far  as  it  re- 
lated to  oaths.  The  Union  Act  directed,  that  the  oaths  should 
be  taken  for  a  particular  period,  and  for  a  particular  period 
only.  The  words  of  the  Act  of  Union  were — "  That  every 
member  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  first  and  all  succeed- 
ing Parliaments  shall,  until  the  Parliament  of  the  United  King- 
dom shall  otherwise  provide,  take  the  oaths,  and  make  and 
subscribe  the  Declaration,  and  take  and  subscribe  the  oath  now 
by  law  enjoined  to  be  taken,  made,  and  subscribed  by  the  Lords 
and  Commons  of  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain."  He  could 
not  now  do  that,  for  the  direction  was  at  an  end.  On  that 
direction  depended  the  Oath  of  Supremacy.  If,  under  that 
direction,  the  Oath  of  Supremacy  could  not  be  required,  then 
he  succeeded  at  once.  He  contended  that  the  period  had  arrived 
when  that  direction  was  no  longer  in  force.  The  period  of  the 
existence  of  the  direction  was  limited  by  the  adverb  of  time 
"until."  The  oaths  were  directed  to  be  taken  until  something 
should  happen.  Had  that  something  happened  ?  That  was 
the  only  question.  Let  him  see  whether  he  could  answer  it.  He 
said  that  something  had  happened.  And  how  did  he  prove  it? 
He  took  up  the  Act  of  Eelief  passed  this  session,  and  he  found 
the  Declaration  totally  abolished.  Had  not  Parliament  now 
''otherwise  provided?"     The  former  statute  was  a  penal  act 
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on  popular  rights — a  restriction  for  a  given  period,  "  until  Par- 
liament should  otherwise  provide."  He  took  up  the  statute, 
and  he  found  that  Parliament  had  otherwise  provided— not  for 
(Catholics  alone,  not  for  Dissenters  of  anj  particular  class,  but 
for  Protestants,  Dissenters,  and  Roman  Catholics — all — all. 
He  had  distinct  evidence  of  that  fact  when  he  appeared  at  the 
table  of  the  House.  The  oath  was  different  from  that  which 
would  have  been  tendered  to  him  before  the  13th  of  April.  It 
was  a  new  document,  produced  fresh  for  the  occasion,  by  reason 
of  the  recent  Act  of  Parliament.  On  one  side  were  the  oaths  for 
Protestants,  and  on  the  other  the  oath  for  Catholics.  And  why 
was  this?  Because  the  legislature  had  "otherwise  provided" 
than  at  the  period  of  the  Union.  As  a  representative  of  the 
people,  he  claimed  the  benefit  of  the  limitation  contained  in  the 
Act  of  Union.  He  required  not  to  come  within  the  terms  of 
any  of  the  oaths.  All  he  said  was,  that  the  period  of  limitation 
contemplated  by  the  Act  of  Union  had  expired.  If  the  pro- 
visions of  the  new  act  did  not  embrace  every  case,  that  was 
either  the  wisdom  or  the  defect  of  the  statute ;  but  in  either 
case,  the  time  had  found  its  limit,  and  the  Union  statute  was  at 
an  end.  He  now  claimed  to  take  his  seat  just  as  if  that  statute 
had  not  existed.  But  suppose  that  what  he  had  said  did  not 
satisfy  the  House.  Let  him  call  its  attention  to  the  Relief  Bill, 
and  to  point  out  to  it  that,  in  considering  that  measure,  there 
were  general  principles  of  common  sense  that  would  enable  the 
House  to  decide  upon  the  construction  of  the  act,  as  well  as  any 
bench  of  judges,  however  familiar  with  legal  topics,  could  pos- 
sibly decide  the  most  intricate  points  of  law.  Previously  to  the 
Union,  or  he  might  say,  down  to  the  passing  of  the  Relief  Bill 
from  the  time  of  the  30th  of  Charles  IL,  the  object  of  Parliament 
liad  been  to  exclude  Papists  from  sitting  and  voting  in  either 
House.  The  decisions  of  the  House  upon  that  would  be  decisions 
auxiliary  to  that  object.  Here  was  a  new  statute,  the  object  of 
which  was  to  throw  open  the  doors  of  Parliament  equally  wide 
to  Roman  Catholics  and  Protestants — to  annihilate  the  bar 
which  had  opposed  the  entrance  of  Catholics ;  and  he  respectfully 
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submitted  that  the  construction  of  the  statute  ought  to  be  such  as 
would  forward  its  object,  by  facilitating  the  admission  of  Catholics 
into  Parliament.  The  new  statute,  like  many  other  Acts  of  Par- 
liament, sometimes  took  up  the  subject  in  the  middle,  afterwards 
proceeded  to  the  commencement,  and  then  travelled  back  again. 
Its  arrangement,  therefore,  was  not  so  methodical  as  to  enable  him 
to  give  an  analysis  of  it  an  once.  The  second  clause  of  the  act 
enabled  all  Roman  Catholics,  being  peers,  to  sit  and  vote  in 
Parliament,  by  taking  the  new  oath.  It  would  be  necessary  to 
ascertain  whether  any  Catholic  peers  had  been  created  between 
the  period  of  the  30th  of  Charles  II.  and  the  present  time. 
There  were  two  ;  he  might  saj'-  three,  for  Parliament  had  de- 
clared that  the  attainder  passed  against  the  third  was  unjust. 
He  would,  however,  confine  himself  to  two.  The  Earl  of  Ken- 
mare  and  Baron  French  had  been  created  peers  during  a  period 
when  it  was  impossible  they  could  exercise  the  right  of  the 
peerage  to  sit  in  Parliament.  The  new  act  admitted  those  indi- 
viduals to  the  full  rights  of  the  peerage.  He  asked,  then,  whether, 
as  the  king's  prerogative  was  to  have  full  effect  under  this 
statute,  the  privileges  of  the  people  should  not  also  have  effect  ? 
The  privileges  of  the  people  ought  to  be  equally  potential  with 
the  prerogative  of  the  Crow^n.  The  second  section  of  the  clause 
to  which  he  had  referred  declared,  that  any  Catholic  "  returned 
as  a  member  of  Parliament  after  the  commencement  of  the  act," 
should  be  entitled  to  sit  and  vote.  Under  the  second  section 
of  this  clause,  therefore,  it  was  clear,  that  any  Catholic  returned 
as  member  of  Parliament  subsequently  to  the  passing  of  the  act, 
was  clearly  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  the  act.  And  here  he 
would  make  one  observation.  If  he  was  included  in  the  second 
section  of  the  clause,  he  certainly  was  not  excluded  by  anything 
in  it ;  if  it  did  not  contain  the  affirmative  of  the  right  for  which 
he  contended,  it  did  not  negative  it  by  any  legal  declaration  or 
enactment.  There  was  one  point  of  view  only  in  which  the 
clause  could  be  considered.  It  was  a  point  of  legal  subtlety. 
It  depended  on  the  authority  of  the  House  to  give  him  the 
benefit  of  the  act  upon  the  construction  of  that  clause.     He 
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would  abstain  fi'ora  entering  into  merely  technical  arguments, 
■which  he  considered  unfitted  for  the  popular  assembly  he  was 
addressing.  He  would,  however,  just  observe,  that  an  import- 
ant decision  had  lately  been  come  to,  with  respect  to  the  con- 
struction of  wills ;  namely,  that  property  given  to  children  to 
be  born  might  be  shared  by  children  born  long  before  the 
making  of  the  will.  Whilst  he  pointed  out  this  technical  dis- 
tinction to  hon.  members,  he  really  hoped  they  would  never 
understand  it  at  their  own  expense.  The  second  section  of  the 
clause  applied,  he  considered,  to  a  person  claiming,  like  the 
Earl  of  Surrey ;  but  it  did  not  contain  one  negative  word  to  ex- 
clude him ;  and  he  claimed  the  assistance  of  legal  gentlemen  in 
the  House  to  put  it  beyond  doubt,  that  if  the  words  of  the 
clause  did  not  aid  his  case,  they  at  least  did  not  injure  his  right 
to  sit  and  vote  without  taking  the  oaths. 

He  would  now  come  at  once  to  the  clauses  of  the  act ;  and 
he  implored  the  House  to  forgive  him  for  having  trespassed  so 
long  on  other  matters  when  he  had  the  tenth  clause  of  the  act 
to  refer  to,  which  in  his  humble  judgment  rendered  doubt  im- 
possible. The  tenth  clause  was  as  follows : — "  And  be  it  enacted 
that  it  shall  be  lawful  for  an 3^  of  his  Majesty's  subjects  profess- 
ing the  Roman  Catholic  religion  to  hold,  exercise,  and  enjoy 
all  civil  and  military  offices,  and  places  of  trust  or  profit  under 
his  Majesty,  his  heirs,  or  successors,  and  to  exercise  any  other 
franchise  or  civil  rights,  except  as  hereinafter  excepted,  upon 
taking  and  subscribing,  at  the  times  and  in  the  manner  herein- 
after mentioned,  the  oath  hereinbefore  appointed  and  set  forth, 
instead  of  the  Oaths  of  Allegiance,  Supremacy,  and  Abjuration, 
and  instead  of  such  other  oath  or  oaths  as  are  or  may  be  now 
by  law  required  to  be  taken,  for  the  purpose  aforesaid,  by  any 
of  his  Majesty's  subjects  professing  the  Roman  Catholic  religion." 
He  claimed  the  benefit  of  that  clause.  Its  meaning  was  plain 
and  distinct.  It  required  no  technical  subtlety  to  discover  its 
meaning.  It  was  impossible  for  technical  subtlety  to  throw  a 
cloud  over  that  meaning.  He  would  stand  on  the  evident 
meaning  of  that  clause  alone  :  but  not  having  the  right  of  reply 
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he  felt  bound  to  anticipate  the  objections  which  might  be  urged 
against  it.     If,  in  doing  so,  he  adduced  arguments  which  hon. 
gentlemen  would  disclaim,  let  it  be  ascribed  solely  to  his  anxiety 
to  meet  every  possible  objection,  and  not  to  any  intention  tO' 
undervalue  the  understandings  of  those  whom  he  was  address- 
ing.     The  word    "franchise"   was   introduced   into  the   fifth 
clause,  which  provided  that  Roman  Catholics  should  vote  at  all 
elections  for  cities,  counties,   and  towns,  upon  taking  the  oath 
provided  by  the  act      Again,  "  franeliise,"  as  relating  to  corpo- 
rations, was  mentioned  in  the  fourteenth  clause  as  relating  ta 
boroughs ;  and  yet  in  the  tenth  clause,  for  fear  any  franchise 
had  been  omitted — for  fear  this  statute  should  not  be  as  bene- 
ficial in  practice  as  it  was  intended,  and  as  he  hoped  it  would 
be — Parliament  had  wisely  introduced  the  word  "franchise" 
again.     The  clause   then  went  on  to  give  to  Catholics  all  civil 
rights,  "  except  as  hereinafter  excepted."     The  exceptions  were 
contained  in  the  twelfth  clause,  and  were,  the  offices  of  Regent, 
Lord  Chancellor  of  either  kingdom,  justices  or  guardians  of  the 
kingdom.  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  or  High  Commissioner  of 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland      And  in  the 
fifteenth  clause,  again,   Catholic  members  of  corporations  were 
excepted  from  voting  as  to  tlie  disposal  of  Church  livings  in  the 
gift  of  corporations.    Those  were  the  exceptions  mentioned  in  the 
bill ;  but  they  did  not  include  the  right  for  which  he  contended. 
He  would  not  detain  the  House  by  going  minutely  through 
the  Act.     He  would  rest  his  claim  upon  the  tenth  clause,  which 
conferred  the  right  of  exercising  every  civil  right  upon  Catho- 
lics.    If  he  should  be  asked,  whether  the  right  of  sitting  and 
voting  in  Parliament  were  a  civil  right,  he  would  reply,  if  it 
might  be  permitted,  by  asking  another  question — namely,  "If 
it  be  not  a  civil  right,  what  is  it  ?"     He  had  looked  through  the 
law  books,  and  he  found  that  Blackstone  divided  the  entire  law 
into  rights  and  wrongs,  and  amongst  the  civil  rights  he  classed 
the  privileges  of  sitting  and  voting  in  Parliament.     But  he 
would  appeal  to  the  common  sense  and  understanding  of  men. 
"Was  it  not  a  civil  right  ?     Must  it  not  be  a  civil  right  ?     In 
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this  very  statute  itself  civil  and  military  rights  were  contradis- 
tinguished. Thus  there  was  in  the  act  itself  a  clue  to  the 
meaning  of  the  act.  If  he  went  out  of  the  act,  and  referred  to 
those  authorities  which  decided  the  meaning  of  words  in  the 
English  language,  he  found  that  the  words  "  civil  rights  "  in- 
cluded every  right  of  the  description  for  which  he  was  now 
contending.  "  Civil,"  according  to  Dr.  Johnson,  was  an  adjec- 
tive which  meant  "  relating  to  the  community  ;  political ;  rela- 
ting to  the  city  or  government."  Now,  political  and  civil  were 
just  the  same  thing,  only  that  one  was  derived  from  the  Latin, 
and  the  other  from  the  Greek.  What  he  claimed  was  a  political 
right.  No  man  could  deny  that  it  was  a  political  right  to  sit 
and  vote  in  Parliament.  One  of  the  examples  which  Dr. 
Johnson  gave  showed  that  "  civil  "  and  "  political "  bore  the 
same  meaning.  The  example  was — "But  there  is  another 
unity  which  would  be  most  advantageous  to  our  country,  and 
that  is  your  endeavour  after  a  civil,  a  political  union  in  the 
whole  nation."  This  definition  proved  that  the  tenth  clause 
necessarily  included  such  a  right  as  that  which  he  claimed. 
He  now  came  to  the  definition  of  the  word  "  right."  Dr. 
Johnson  said  it  was  a  noun  substantive,  meaning,  first,  a  "just 
claim  ;"  next,  *'  that  which  justly  belonged  to  one ;"  next,  "  pro- 
perty, interest ;"  next,  "  power,  prerogative  ;"  next,  "  immimity, 
privilege."  In  short,  there  was  not  one  of  those  significations 
which  was  not  more  comprehensive  than  he  desired  it  to  be.  In 
reference  to  the  signification  of  "just  claim,"  Dr.  Johnson  gave 
this  definition :  "  The  Roman  citizens  were  by  the  sword  taught 
to  acknowledge  the  Pope  their  Lord,  though  they  knew  not  by 
what  right."  There  was  a  plain  definition  of  the  meaning  of 
the  language  of  the  tenth  clause  where  it  spoke  of  "  civil  right." 
It  could  not  mean  "franchise  ;"  for  that  was  already  included. 
It  could  not  mean  "property,"  for  that  was  already  included 
under  the  twenty-third  clause,  which  provided,  "  that  from  and 
after  the  passing  of  this  act,  no  oath  or  oaths  shall  be  tendered 
to,  or  required  to  be  taken  by,  his  Majesty's  subjects  professing 
the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  for  enabling  them  to  hold  or  enjoy 
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any  real  or  personal  property,  other  than  such  as  may  by  law 
be  tendered  to  and  requii-ed  to  be  taken  by  his  Majesty's  other 
subjects."  It  was  evident,  therefore,  that  the  words  of  the 
tenth  clause  did  not  mean  franchise  or  property,  but  a  just 
claim  to  protection,  privilege,  and  immunity  of  any  kind  what- 
ever. Thus,  then,  conimoii  sense  showed  what  the  law  sanc- 
tioned, that  the  phrase  "civil  rights"  must  necessarily  include 
the  right  to  speak  and  vote  in  that  House. 

Another  observation  (continued  the  hon.  and  learned  gentle- 
man) is,  that  this  section  relates  to  the  time  and  manner  of 
taking  the  oaths;  but  suppose  I  were  to  concede  that  no  time 
and  manner  are  expressed,  yet  the  civil  right  being  granted 
under  the  oaths  directed,  and  the  time  and  manner  being  the 
only  condition,  necessarily  would  supply  the  condition.  We 
Jiave  in  the  nineteenth  section  the  mode  of  taking  the  oaths  for 
corporate  offices,  and  in  the  twentieth,  the  time  and  manner  of 
taking  the  oaths  for  other  offices ;  but  I  will  not  detain  the 
House  upon  that  point,  because  in  the  twenty-third  section  the 
legiilature  has  wisely  provided  for  the  case  ;  it  declares,  "  that 
the  oath  herein  appointed  and  set  forth,  being  taken  and  sub- 
scribed in  any  of  the  courts,  or  before  any  of  the  persons  above- 
mentioned,  shall  be  of  the  same  force  and  effect,  to  all  intents 
and  purposes,  as,  and  shall  stand  in  the  place  of,  all  oaths  and 
declarations,  required  or  prescribed  by  any  law  now  in  force  for 
the  relief  of  his  Majesty's  Roman  Catholic  subjects  from  any 
disabilities,  incapacities,  or  penalties."  That  is  the  second  por- 
tion of  the  twenty-third  section,  and  in  one  mode  of  punctuation 
it  will  bear  the  meaning  I  attribute  to  it.  However,  as  there 
is  no  punctuation  in  acts  of  parliament,  I  shall  not  trouble  the 
House  with  any  special  pleading  on  particular  words ;  but  come 
to  the  remaining  and  distinct  portion  of  the  section:  "  And  the 
proper  officer  of  any  of  the  courts  above-mentioned,  in  which 
any  person  professing  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  shall  de- 
mand to  take  and  subscribe  the  oath  herein  appointed  and  set 
forth,  is  hereby  authorised  and  required  to  administer  the  said 
oath  to  such  person ;  and  such  officer  shall  make,  sign,  and  de- 
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liver  a  certificate  of  such  oath  having  been  duly  taken  and  sub- 
scribed." There  is  the  time,  and  that  time  is  when  it  is  de- 
manded. The  courts  are  also  specified — viz.  the  King's  Bench, 
Common  Pleas,  Exchequer,  and  Chancery.  The  time  is  as 
universal  as  the  benefit  of  the  statute  was  intended  to  be,  and 
everything  is  complete  for  my  purpose.  The  objection  vanishes, 
because  the  time  is  as  extensive  as  can  be  demanded.  I  have 
taken  that  oath  in  one  of  the  courts  named.  I  am  ready  to 
prove  it.  I  produced  the  certificate  at  the  table,  and  have 
taken  that  oath,  and  produced  that  certificate.  I  now  turn 
round  and  respectfully  ask,  why  I  am  not  to  be  allowed  to  ex- 
ercise my  rights  ?  Let  it  be  remembered  that  my  case  cannot 
be  drawn  into  precedent :  it  can  never  occur  again ;  and  I  ask 
the  House,  in  construing  the  act,  whether  it  intends  to  make  it 
an  outlawry  against  a  single  individual  ?  {Hear,  hear.)  If  the 
act  were  meant  to  meet  my  case,  why  was  not  my  case  specified 
in  it  ?  It  existed  when  the  act  was  passed ;  it  was  upon  the 
records  of  the  house,  for  a  committee  had  sat  while  the  bill  was 
pending,  and  had  given  in  its  report  upon  oath.  Why,  I  ask 
again,  was  not  my  case  specified  ?  Simply,  because  it  was  not 
intended  to  be  included.  Where,  then,  is  the  individual  who 
would  think  it  ought  to  be  included  ?  Let  me  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  to  the  recital  of  the  statute  :  "  Whereas,  by 
various  Acts  of  Parliament  certain  restraints  and  disabilities 
affecting  Eoman  Catholics ;"  and  proceeds — "  And  whereas  it 
is  expedient  that  such  restraints  and  disabilities  shall  be  hence- 
forth discontinued :  and  whereas  by  various  acts  certain  oaths 
and  certain  declarations,  &c.,  are  or  may  be  required  to  be 
taken,  made,  and  subscribed  by  the  subjects  of  his  Majesty  as 
qualifications  for  sitting  a,nd  voting  in  Parliament,  and  for  the 
enjoyment  of  certain  offices,  franchises,  and  civil  rights :  Be  it 
enacted,  &c.,  that  such  restraints  and  disabilities  shall  be  from 
henceforth  discontinued."  All  are  to  be  discontinued.  What 
do  I  claim  ?  That  they  shall  be  discontinued.  It  is  a  maxim 
of  law  that  the  recital  of  a  statute  shall  not  control  the  enact- 
ments ;  but  with  this  qualification,  that,  although  a  particular 
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recital  cannot  control  a  general  enactment,  there  is  no  rule  of 
law  that  a  general  recital  shall  not  explain  a  particular  enact- 
ment. But  I  have  a  general  recital,  and  a  general  enactment, 
too,  in  my  favour.  If  to  sit  and  vote  be  not  a  civil  right,  what 
civil  right  was  intended  by  the  word  ;  for  every  other  is  pro- 
vided for?  AVhy  should  this  be  excluded?  Look  at  the  re- 
cital and  look  at  the  intention  of  the  statute,  and  shall  I  then 
be  told  that  a  doubt  can  arise  as  to  the  right  to  sit  and  vote  ? 
If  I  have  not  that  right,  what  is  to  be  done  ?  Is  the  statute  of 
Charles  II.,  enabling  the  house  to  exclude  me,  still  in  force  ? 
What  is  to  become  of  me  ?  Am  I  to  remain  the  representative 
for  Clare  ?  Will  the  House  not  let  me  in,  and  is  it  not  able  to 
turn  me  out  ?  What,  I  ask  again,  is  to  become  of  me  ?  I  call 
the  attention  of  the  house  to  that — what  is  to  become  of  me  ? 
[Hear,  and  a  laugh).  The  statute  of  Charles  II.  imposed  penal- 
ties for  not  taking  the  oaths  and  signing  the  declaration ; 
among  others  there  was  a  pecuniary  penalty,  and  it  continued 
in  force  until  the  Union  with  Ireland.  The  first  question  I 
would  ask  the  lawj- ers  of  the  House,  then,  is  this — did  the 
Union  Act  continue  those  penalties  ?  I  take  upon  me  to  say 
it  did  not.  Then,  I  ask,  can  any  penalty  or  punishment  be 
continued  on  a  free-born  British  subject,  when  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, like  that  of  the  Union,  is  silent,  and  contains  no  enact- 
ment as  to  penalty  ?  That  is  a  question  of  constitutional  law  ; 
a,nd  if  I  were  sued  to-morrow  for  the  penalty  of  £500  in  a  court 
of  justice,  I  should,  of  course,  instantly  demur.  If  I  am  right 
in  that  position — if  the  penalty  of  £500  could  not  be  recovered, 
shall  the  greater  infliction  remain  ?  When  courts  of  justice 
would  refuse  to  enforce  the  fine,  shall  this  House  take  the  law 
into  its  own  hands,  and  deprive  me  of  what  ought  to  be  in- 
finitely more  precious — the  right  to  sit  and  vote  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  a  divided,  a  disinterested,  and,  I  had  almost  said, 
a  martyred  people  ?  The  Union  statute,  I  apprehend,  would 
alone  be  sufficient,  but  I  do  not  stand  on  that  merely.  This 
Eelief  Bill  has  abolished  the  oaths  and  declaration,  and 
abolished  with  it  the  punishment  for  not  taking  the  one  and 
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subscribing  tlie  other.     If  the  declaration  be  abolished,  does  the 
pecuniary  penalty  remain  ?     I  answer,  no  ;  and  if  the  pecu- 
niary penalty  do  not  remain,  does  the  heavier  penalty  of  ex- 
clusion continue  ?     Certainly  not ;  and  I  respectfully  submit 
to  the  House  that  it  has  n  >t  now  jurisdiction  to  prevent  the 
exercise  of  my  civil  right  of  sitting  and  voting  here.     I  acknow- 
ledge that  I  should  take  the  oath  prescribed  by  the  Relief  Bill ; 
and,  then,  let  any  individual,   by  favour  of  justice,  bring  an 
action  against  me,  and  if  the  court  should  determine  that  1 
ought  to  pay  the  penalty  of  £500,  my  exclusion  follows  as 
a  matter  of  course.     The  House  should  consider  that  this  is  a 
large  and  comprehensive  enactment ;  and  I  ask  why  this  House 
should  interfere  in  my  ease,  and  not  leave  it  to  the  courts  of 
justice  ?     I  do  not  want  this  House  to  submit  its  privileges  to 
the  decision  of  any  court  or  tribunal  in  existence  ;  but  I  wish 
to  show  that  the  House,  by  deciding  with  me,  could  not  preclude 
anybody  from  trying  the  question  legally.     It  is  to  put  my 
case  into  that  transfer  of  decision  that  I  am  arguing  here ;  that 
is  the  utmost  I  struggle  for.     The  question  is :  is  it  not  my 
right,  on  this  return,  to  take  the  seat  to  which  I  have  been 
duly  elected  ?     Is  the  question  free  from  doubt  ?     If  there  be  a 
doubt,  I  am  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  that  doubt.     I  maintain 
that  I  have  a  constitutional  right,  founded  on  the  return  of  the 
sheriff  and  the  voice  of  the  people  ;  and  if  there  be  a  doubt  on 
the  subject,  it  should  be  removed.  The  statute  comes  before  us  to 
be  construed  from  the  first  clause.     I  did — and  I  am  not  ashamed 
to  own  it — I  did  defer  to  the  opinion  of  others,  and  was  averse 
from  calling  for  that  construction ;  and  if  it  had  not  been  for 
the  interests  of  those  who  sent  me  here,   my  own  right  should 
have  been  buried  in  oblivion.     But  now  I  require  the  House  to 
consider  it.     "Will  you  decide  that  a  civil  right  does  not  mean 
a  civil  right  ?     And  if  this  case  of  mine  be  not  excepted,  will 
you  add  it  as  an  additional  exception  ?     It  might  have  been 
said  by  some  of  those  who  supported  the  bill,  that  it  was  in- 
tended by  that  measure  to  compensate  a  nation  for  by-gone 
wrongs,  and  to  form  the  foundation  stone  of  a  solid  and  sub- 
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stantial  building,  to  be  consecrated  to  the  unity  and  peace  of 
the  empire.  But  if  what  is  certain  may  be  disturbed ;  if  what 
words  express  may  be  erased  ;  if  civil  rights  may  be  determined 
not  to  be  civil  rights ;  if  we  are  to  be  told  that,  by  some  excuse 
or  by  some  pretext,  what  is  not  uncertain  may  be  made  so,  we 
shall  be  put  under  an  impossibility  to  know  what  construction  . 
we  must  hereafter  place  on  the  statutes.  I  have  endeavoured 
to  treat  this  House  with  respect.  My  title  to  sit  in  it  is  clear 
and  plain  ;  and  I  contend  that  the  statute  is  all-  comprehensive 
in  its  intention,  in  its  recital,  and  in  its  enactments.  It  com- 
prehends every  principle  and  measure  of  relief,  with  such  excep- 
tions as  are  thereinafter  excepted.  But  while  I  show  my  respect  for 
this  House,  I  stand  here  on  my  right,  and  claim  the  benefit  of  it. 
The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  then  bowed  to  the  house 
and  withdrew,  amidst  loud  and  general  cheering. 


Subject,  Addkess  on  the  King's  Speech; 
Bate,  February  4,  1830. 

In  O'Connell's  first  speech  in  Parliament  he  distinctly  avers  that  he  is 
sent  there  by  and  for  the  people  of  Ireland,  but,  -while  pleading  specially  for 
them,  and  watching  their  interests  jealously,  he  touches  with  a  master  hand 
on  all  subjects  of  political  interest. 

Mr.  O'Connell  said,  he  did  not  presume  to  think  that  either 
redress  to  the  people  or  instruction  to  the  House  could  follow 
from  the  few  observations  which  he  should  trespass  on  the  House 
on  the  present  occasion.  The  people  had  sent  him  there  to  do 
their  business,  and  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty  he  felt  that  he 
was  authorised  to  express  his  humble  opinion  as  to  the  state  of 
the  country.  In  the  discharge  of  that  duty  also  he  might  have 
to  address  them  oftener  than  he  could  wish  ;  and  the  only  com- 
pensation that  he  could  make  was,  to  promise  to  be  as  brief  as 
he  possibly  could.  He  had  now  to  address  himself  to  the  speech 
from  the  throne,  of  which  he  felt  himself  bound  to  speak  in 
as  harsh  terms  as  he  might  consistently  with  the  respect  to 
which  it  was  entitled.     It  was  entitled  to  respect  as  emanating 
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from  the  king,  and  the  king's  name  was  a  tower  of  strength; 
it  was  entitled  to  courtesy,  as  proceeding  from  the  noble  duke 
at  the  head  of  State  affairs  and  of  the  Grovernment ;  and  on  these 
accounts  he  should  treat  it  with  respect  and  courtesy,  but  when 
he  looked  at  what  the  document  was  in  itself,  he  felt  warranted 
in  saying  that  anything  so  unsatisfactory  in  its  propositions, 
and  so  meagre  in  its  details,  could  scarcely  have  been  concocted 
or  conceived  {hear).  The  seconder  of  the  Addi-ess,  in  his  obser- 
vations, had  alluded  to  France  and  America.  Did  he  think  that 
in  France,  with  his  few  instructions,  such  a  speech  would  have 
been  endured  by  the  real  representatives  of  that  people  ?  {hear) . 
Or  did  he  think  that  a  message  from  the  chief  magistrate  of  the 
Americans  containing  such  jejune  and  empty  statements,  would 
have  been  tolerated  for  a  moment?  {hear).  Let  the  House 
contrast  it  with  the  message  that  had  lately  been  sent  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  Let  them  look  at  the  minute- 
ness of  detail,  let  them  look  at  the  wise  suggestions  which  that 
message  contained,  and  then  compare  it  with  the  speech  which 
they  then  had  before  them.  "Would  any  one  pretend  to  tell  him 
that  if  that  House  really  represented  the  people  at  large,  such  a 
speech  would  ever  have  been  offered  to  their  consideration  ? 
(hear).  What  did  it  contain  ?  The  first  point  was,  that  foreign 
nations  continued  to  speak  in  terms  of  peace  ;  but  did  they  ever 
do  otherwise  when  a  war  was  on  the  point  of  breaking  out,  or 
even  when  the  war  itself  had  actually  commenced  ?  The 
next  iuformatiou  was,  that  the  Russian  war  was  at  an  end. 
That  was  an  important  discovery,  indeed  ;  and,  of  course,  none 
of  them  knew  that  before  {a  laugh).  They  were  then  told  that 
nothing  was  determined  as  to  Portugal.  And  why  ?  Ah ! 
they  were  not  told  that  [hear).  Was  the  character  of  Don 
Miguel  then  doubtful  ?  Did  any  one  doubt  that  he  had 
usurped  the  throne  of  another,  and  endeavoured  to  cement  his 
seat  by  the  spilling  of  innocent  blood?  {hear).  If  so,  why  did 
the  Government  of  England  shrink  from  the  decision  to  which 
it  ought  to  come  ?  They  were  next  told  of  the  partial  distress  of 
the  country.  But  was  that  a  fact  ?  He  thought  that  the  ex- 
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pressions  which  had  fallen  from  the  three  hon.  members  on 
the  other  side  who  had  supported  the  Address  were — the 
one,  that  the  distress  was  general ;  the  second,  that  the  distress 
was  extraordinary ;  and  t]ie  third,  that  the  distress  was  over- 
whelming [laughter  and  cries  of  ^^  hear,  hear'^).  The  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  however,  had  made  one  happy  discovery;  he 
had  found  an  "  oasis  in  a  desert " — a  country  where  no 
distress  at  all  existed ;  and,  who  would  have  thought  it  ? 
that  country  was  Ireland  {laughter).  He  had  lately  been  in 
Ireland,  but  anything  more  astonishing  he  certainly  had  never 
beard  in  his  life.  Was  it  then  not  true,  that  there  were  seven 
thousand  registered  persons  in  Dublin  alone  actually  living  on 
three-halfpence  a  day,  and  that  even  that  miserable  pittance 
was  almost  exhausted — the  first  subscription  (with  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  at  the  head),  amounting  to  £3,500,  and  the  second 
to  no  more  than  £300  ?  Why,  if  this  were  true,  what  very  cruel 
landlords,  what  very  stingy  agriculturists  must  Ireland  contain 
that  they  should  be  in  such  a  state  of  prosperity,  and  not  even 
contribute  a  farthing  to  such  miserable  objects  of  pity  (hear). 
He  did  not  like  to  pledge  himself  to  any  statement  of  facts  as 
to  every  part  of  the  country,  but  he  pretty  well  knew  three 
provinces  in  Ireland — the  provinces  of  Leinster,  Connaught,  and 
Munster,  and  he  knew  that  the  agriculturists  in  those  three  pro- 
vinces were  suffering  the  greatest  distress.  In  many  parts  of 
those  provinces  the  rents  were  paid,  not  out  of  the  profits  of  the 
land,  but  out  of  the  capital  of  the  farmer.  There  had  been 
various  instances  in  which  the  rents  had  been  obtained  only  by 
levying  an  execution,  and  by  the  sale  even  of  the  very  blankets 
with  which  the  unfortunate  tenant  had  been  covered.  In  the 
production  of  that  distress,  as  far  as  the  information  went,  many 
causes  concurred,  but  unquestionably  the  state  of  the  currency 
was  one  of  those  causes.  He  felt  that  he  had  a  right  to  com- 
plain of  the  omission  of  all  allusions  to  these  circumstances  in 
the  speech  ;  and  he  felt  that  he  had  a  right  to  complain  that 
all  allusion  to  the  state  of  Ireland  was  omitted  in  that  speech, 
^nd  that  it  was  alluded  to  only  in  a  kind  of  parenthesis  in  the 
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speech  of  the  right  hon.  the  Ch  ancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  The 
right  hon.  gentleman  had  given  a  pledge  on  the  part  of  his 
Majesty's  Government  that  they  would  not  propose  any  mea- 
sure of  interference  with  the  currency.  He  (Mr.  O'Connell) 
was  convinced  that  they  could  not  adhere  to  the  pledge  without 
diminishing  the  taxation  of  the  country,  and  reducing  it  not  by 
candle-ends  and  cheese-parings,  but  by  millions  upon  millions 
{hear,  hear).  Instead  of  keeping  up  a  taxation  of  sixty  millions, 
if  we  preserved  a  gold  currency,  we  must  cut  that  taxation  to  fif- 
teen or  twenty  millions  (hear).  Let  that  be  done  ;  and  then  the 
currency  might  be  maintained  in  its  present  state.  Among  the 
great  causes  it  did  not  contain  so  accurate  an  estimate  of  the  actual 
state  of  the  country  as  was  to  be  found  in  the  amendment.  He 
thought  it  a  material  circumstance  in  the  present  state  of  uni- 
versal disquietude  and  dissatisfaction  that  prevailed,  not  to  pro- 
voke a  hostile  discussion  between  the  representatives  of  the 
people  and  the  people  themselves,  and  not  to  call  down  on  the 
House  of  Commons  reproach  by  understanding  the  distress  and 
difficulty  of  the  time.  The  best  course  to  be  adopted  in  order 
to  meet  and  overcome  these  difficulties  was  to  look  at  and  avow 
them  fairly.  He  was  not  one  of  those  who  thought  them  so  great 
as  they  had  been  represented  in  many  quarters— he  did  not  despair 
of  seeing  the  country  restored  to  a  situation  of  prosperity  ;  but 
from  all  the  information  he  possessed,  he  felt  satisfied  that  there 
now  existed  that  degree  of  pressure  on  the  productive  classes 
generally,  which,  were  it  to  be  permanent  or  long  continued, 
would  be  incompatible  with  their  continuous  existence  [hear). 
He  was  of  opinion  that  the  country,  as  far  as  the  productive  classes 
were  concerned,  was  in  an  unsatisfactory  and  suffering,  but  he 
trusted  and  believed  not  in  decaying  and  falling  state.  If  Par- 
liament looked  at  the  subject  properly,  and  acted,  it  was  no  part 
of  the  intention  of  the  hon.  baronet,  or  of  any  other  gentleman,  to 
propose  an  amendment ;  but  an  amendment  having  been  moved, 
and  a  debate  having  arisen  upon  it,  he  felt  called  upon,  without 
reference  to  the  possibility  of  prospective  arrangements,  which 
might  be  for  consideration  hereafter,  to  express  his  opinion  on 
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the  subject  with  reference  to  the  simple  matter  of  fact  as  to  the 
state  of  the  country,  which  was  the  real  question  at  issue.  If 
the  question  were  as  to  any  particular  mode  of  relief,  it  would 
be  equally  unwise  and  unbecoming  to  go  into  it  when  assembled 
to  thank  his  Majesty  for  his  gracious  speech ;  accordingly,  from 
anything  of  that  sort  he  should  cautiously  abstain.  But  after 
what  he  had  heard  from  the  noble  mover  and  hon.  seconder  of 
the  proposed  Address,  after  all  that  had  fallen  fi'oni  those  who 
had  subsequently  addressed  the  House,  and  from  his  own 
knowledge  of  facts,  he  felt  bound  to  state  his  opinion  that  the 
real  facts  of  the  case,  as  regarded  the  public  distress,  were  more 
correctly  stated  in  the  amendment  moved  by  the  hon.  baronet  than 
in  the  Address  proposed  by  the  noble  lord  {hear).  Entertaining 
that  opinion,  whatever  might  be  his  wish  to  abstain  from  any- 
thing upon  this  occasion,  he  was  no  longer  at  liberty  to  support 
an  Address  which  should  be  satisfied.  He  looked  forward  to 
the  existing  distress  with  satisfaction  in  one  point  of  view — it 
would  cause  the  people  to  raise  their  voice  aloud,  and  demand  a 
radical  and  complete  reform.  He  had  now  made  some  confes- 
sion of  his  political  faith.  From  the  people  he  came  ;  they  had 
sent  him  thither  to  do  the  work  of  the  people.  He  should  sup- 
port the  amendment  proposed  Ly  the  hon.  baronet  the  member 
for  Kent ;  and  if  that  were  lost,  he  wished  to  propose  a  resolu- 
tion to  the  effect  that  the  existence  of  distress  being  admitted, 
and  that  this  distress  not  being  caused  by  any  fault  of  the- 
people,  it  was  the  first  duty  of  the  House  to  inquire  into  its 
causes,  with  a  view  to  affording  radical  and  satisfactory  relief 
of  all  parties. 

He  would  then  move  (supposing  his  resolution  te  be  adopted) 
that  the  House  do  sit  from  day  to  day  until  it  had  ascertained 
the  causes  of  the  public  distress  {cheers  and  laughter).  Mr. 
Huskisson  said,  there  had  been  already  one  amendment  pro- 
posed, and  notice  given  of  no  fewer  than  three  others.  He  was 
far  from  censuring  the  practice  of  proposing  amendments  on 
such  occasions  as  the  present.  He  came  down  to  the  House 
altogether  ignorant  of  the  contents  of  his  Majesty's  Speech,  and 
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equally  ignorant  of  the  economy,  or  perseverance  in  the  people? 
Certainly  not ;  the  people  of  England  were  possessed  of  all  these 
qualities  in  an  eminent  degree,  and  yet  they  were  distressed. 
What  was  the  cause  of  this  ?  It  was  to  be  found  not  in  the 
people,  but  in  the  misgovernment  to  which  the}^  had  been  sub- 
jected. One  salutary  effect  to  the  existing  distress  would 
probably  be,  that  it  would  deprive  the  administration  of  tlie 
confidence  of  the  people.  If  they  met  in  their  cities  and 
counties,  and  made  use  of  a  gentle  and  constitutional  compul- 
sion towards  ministers,  ministers  would  yield,  and  a  salutary 
reform  would  be  the  consequence.  As  he  had  before  stated,  we 
should  have  a  thorough  reform  of  the  law.  Talk  not  of  modi- 
fying the  game  laws,  for  instance,  but  abolish  that  cruel  code 
altogether  which  now  filled  our  prisons.  There  should  be  an 
investigation  of  the  state  of  the  representation,  with  a  view  to 
render  it  satisfactory  to  the  people,  who  if  properly  represented 
could  not  complain  with  justice  of  the  measures  adopted  by  Parlia- 
ment. If  the  people,  instead  of  being  properly  or  even  partially 
represented,  were  left  unrepresented — if  there  was  a  traffic 
in  boroughs  to  fill  up  the  ranks  of  the  ministerial  legions, 
it  could  not  be  expected  that  the  distress  of  the  people 
were  the  abuses  existing  in  the  courts  of  law.  Those  abuses 
ought  to  be  corrected  equally  in  the  courts  of  common  law,  in 
the  courts  of  equity,  in  the  courts  of  admiralty,  and  in  the 
ecclesiastical  courts.  He,  therefore,  warmly  approved  of  that 
passage  in  the  speech  in  which  his  Majesty  stated  that  ''  his 
attention  had  been  of  late  earnestly  directed  to  various  import- 
ant considerations  connected  with  improvements  in  the  general 
administration  of  the  law."  That  was  the  solitary  passage  in 
the  whole  of  the  speech  which  met  with  his  cordial  approbation. 
There  must  be  reforms  in  the  law,  the  present  piebald  system 
of  equity,  common  law,  of  the  ecclesiastical  and  admiralty 
courts  (different  in  each)  must  be  simplified  and  assimilated, 
lie  offered  his  humble  meed  of  sincere  thanks  to  the  right  hon. 
secretary  (Mr.  Peel)  for  his  successful  attempts  to  break  down 
some  of  the  legal  defects  which  deformed  the  system.  But  we 
should  proceed  further ;  banish  the  barbarities  of  the  special 
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pleadings,  and  cause  all  our  courts  to  act  upon  one  consistent 
and  defined  principle.  That  distress  existed  in  many  places 
must  be  admitted.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  admitted 
its  existence  in  England.  What  was  the  cause  of  this  ?  "Was 
it  owing  to  want  of  industry,  intelligence  ?  The  speech  recom- 
mended they  would  find  themselves  fully  competent  to  cope 
with  the  existing  difficulties  and  to  overcome  them.  But  it 
was  by  studying  to  benefit  to  the  utmost  the  industrious  classes 
that  we  could  alone  lay  any  solid  foundation  of  public  happi- 
ness or  revive  prosperity.  There  were  many  things  difficult  to 
be  accounted  for  in  our  present  condition,  but  which  Parliament 
would  do  well  to  attend  to.  Some  gentlemen  attributed  the 
distress  to  a  supposed  deficiency  in  the  currency,  a  proposition 
which  he  thought  it  would  be  difficult  to  maintain,  for  we  now 
saw  money  more  abundant  in  this  metropolis  than  at  any  former 
period ;  we  saw  Exchequer  bills,  producing  two-and-a-quarter 
per  cent,  interest,  selling  at  a  premium  of  £75,  and  we  saw  the 
low  rate  at  which  money  was  every  day  borrowed.  The  fact 
was,  there  was  a  stagnation  in  several  parts  of  our  productive 
industry,  and  an  overflow  of  capital  in  others.  It  was  a  cause  of 
satisfaction  to  observe  that  the  produce  of  our  exports  last  year 
exceeded  the  exports  of  any  preceding  year ;  but  at  the  same 
time  we  knew  that  the  capital  and  property  so  employed  had 
in  many  instances  been  unproductive.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
reconcile  the  two  facts  of  a  deficient  currency  and  a  low  rate  of 
profit.  In  almost  all  branches  of  productive  industry  the  profits 
were  so  small  as  not  to  compensate  for  the  amount  of  capital 
employed,  or  aff'ord  sufficient  support  to  the  individuals  whose 
labour  was  required.  There  must  be  some  irregularity  of  action 
in  our  condition.  Circumstanced  as  we  were,  to  propose  to 
increase  the  currency  would  be  similar  to  recommending  an 
individual,  subject  to  too  great  and  rapid  an  action  of  the  blood, 
to  drink  a  quantity  of  brandy.  He  would  not  support  the  hon. 
baronet's  motion,  if  by  so  doing  he  should  be  thought  to  imply  an 
assent  to  some  of  the  doctrines  urged  by  its  supporters.  So  far 
was  he  from  concurring  in  those  doctrines,  that  he  had  heard 
with  satisfaction  what  fell  from  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
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in  answer  to  them.  He  was  satisfied  that  among  the  causes  of 
disquietude  and  dissatisfaction  that  existed,  were  the  delusive 
hopes,  the  unfounded  apprehensions,  and  general  anxiety,  that 
must  prevail  in  a  country,  so  long  as  that  which  formed  the 
measure  of  value  with  respect  to  property  was  subject  to  doubt 
and  change.  If,  then,  we  had  even  been  in  error  (which  he 
was  far  from  admitting,  but  maintained  the  contrary)  in  1819, 
1825,  or  1826,  it  would  be  better  to  persevere  than  to  un- 
settle the  state  of  the  country  by  again  tampering  with  the 
currency.  It  was  to  other  means  that  the  country  must 
look  for  relief  An  unsettled  state  of  the  public  mind  was 
one  of  the  greatest  evils  that  could  befall  a  country.  He 
did  not  collect  from  the  speech  of  the  hon.  baronet  that  any 
member  was  required  to  commit  himself  to  particular  measures 
if  he  supported  the  amendment.  His  right  hon.  friend  hinted 
that  distress  was  not  so  general  as  the  amendment  would  make 
it  appear  ;  but  all  his  ingenuity  could  not  prove  that  the  dis- 
tress was  confined  to  some  particular  parts  of  the  country,  as  the 
Address  stated.  The  productive  classes  generally  were  in  a  state 
of  distress.  He  believed  that  this  was  owing  to  causes,  to  many 
of  which  it  was  beyond  the  power  of  Parliament  to  apply  a 
remedy ;  but  it  was  in  their  power  to  satisfy  the  country  as  to 
what  the  causes  were,  and  to  afibrd  partial  relief  by  giving  a 
better  direction  to  the  capital  of  the  country ;  upon  that  point 
he  differed  materially  from  the  hon.  seconder  to  the  Address. 
The  hon.  member  seemed  to  hint  that  the  reduction  of  the  rate 
of  interest  in  some  of  the  higher  denominations  of  the  public 
securities  would  operate  favourably,  but  it  appeared  to  him 
that  even  that  reduction  was  far  from  being  an  unmixed  good. 
The  amendment  had  been  described  to  be  a  "  milk-and-water 
amendment,"  but  that  rather  recommended  it  to  his  support 
{liear  and  laughter).  He  did  not  wish  to  enter  into  the  large 
field  of  foreign  politics,  but  he  might  observe,  in  passing,  that 
his  Majesty's  Speech  merely  stated  that  the  war  between  Russia 
and  Turkey  had  terminated.  This  was  the  statement  of  a  fact, 
it  had  been  said,  before  known  ;    but  such  statements  were  not 
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uucoramon  in  speeches  from  the  throne.  For  his  part,  he  was 
glad  that  it  was  stated  simply  that  the  war  had  terminated,  with- 
out any  explanation  of  the  mode  by  which  that  termination  had 
been  effected  {hear  and  applause).  It  was  a  received  principle, 
that  the  independence  of  Turkey  was  necessary  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  a  just  balance  of  power  in  Europe,  and  that  circumstance 
did  throw  upon  Grovernment  the  onm  of  showing  that  there  was 
nothing  in  the  treaty  between  Turkey  and  Russia  contrary  to 
this  principle. 

However,  when  the  documents  were  before  the  House,  it 
would  be  time  enough  for  them  to  discuss  how  far  the  spirit  of 
the  treaty  of  the  16th  of  July  had  been  preserved.  Up  to  the 
arrival  of  the  Russians  in  Adrianople,  no  great  progress  ap- 
peared to  have  been  made  in  the  cause  of  the  Greeks.  With  re- 
spect to  Portugal,  whatever  disposition  there  had  been,  duiing 
the  two  last  sessions,  to  abstain  from  looking  into  the  question 
of  our  foreign  relations,  he  hoped  that  we  should  no  longer  avoid 
an  inquiry  which  it  was  necessary  for  the  character  of  the  country 
to  make  {hear).  A  recognition  of  Don  Miguel  had  been  hinted 
at,  but  if  it  was  carried  into  effect  we  ought  to  receive  more  infor- 
mation on  the  subject  than  we  had  obtained  last  session.  Till 
we  had  obtained  further  information,  we  were  not  in  a  situation 
to  investigate  whether  (not  merely  in  reference  to  the  question 
of  legal  right,  but  with  regard  to  the  honour  of  the  country,  and 
our  ancient  alliance  with  Portugal)  we  had  properly  discharged 
all  our  obligations. 

He  had  witnessed  with  great  regret  in  his  Majesty's  Speech, 
which  ought  to  advert  to  all  matters  of  general  interest,  an  omis- 
sion of  all  reference  to  war  waging  in  another  hemisphere. 

There  was  a  treaty  of  peace  and  amity  between  this  country 
and  Mexico,  and  he  should  have  thouglit  that  tlie  efforts  made 
to  prevent  the  industry  of  that  country  from  taking  a  natural 
direction,  that  the  attempts  at  a  predatory  warfare,  inconsistent 
with  the  revival  of  industry  in  Mexico,  and  other  states  of  the 
New  Continent,  inconsistent  with  the  interests  of  commerce  and 
navigation,  hostile  to  the  proper  management  of  the  mines  of 
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South  America,  which  it  was  our  interest  to  have  as  pi  oduotive 
as  possible, — he  thought  that  these  were  matters  which  required 
some  notice,  and  he  should  have  been  glad  to  hear  that  his 
Majesty  continued  to  use  endeavours  for  the  restoration  of  peace, 
tranquillity,  and  security  in  the  new  states,  in  the  prosperity  of 
which  this  country  had  the  greatest  possible  interest. 

It  was  not  the  interest  of  trade  and  commerce  that  w^ere  alone 
concerned  ;  the  matter  did  not  relate  to  this  country  only. 
Europe  had  the  greatest  possible  interest  that  South  America 
should  be  in  a  state  of  tranquillity  and  independence,  and  that 
those  states  should  be  made  valuable  and  useful  civilized  socie- 
ties. There  was  a  time  when  these  states  looked  up  to  this 
country  as  a  power  ready  to  rescue  them  from  impending  dan- 
gers— not  by  military  demonstrations^  but  by  its  good  offices,  of 
which  they  were  worthy  as  far  as  they  could  be  exerted,  if  not 
in  reference  to  their  peace  and  tranquillity,  yet  with  reference  to 
our  own  interest. 

The  omission  of  the  speech  had  been  complained  of; — it  did 
not  advert  to  Ireland.  He  did  not  pretend  to  know  with  any 
degree  of  accurac}^  the  state  of  Ireland. 

He  should  have  thought  that  after  the  great  act  of  justice  of 
last  session,  we  might  have  been  told  whether  that  measure  had 
produced  all  the  good  which  he  for  one  had  anticipated.  He 
believed  it  had  produced  great  benefits ;  he  believed  that  such 
had  been  the  effect  of  that  great  measure  of  justice,  conciliation, 
and  relief,  which  was  so  strongly  recommended  in  the  Eoyal 
Speech  of  last  session.  It  was  not  matter  of  surprise  with  him, 
therefore,  that  Ireland  did  not  hold  so  prominent  a  position  as 
some  gentlemen  appeared  to  suppose  it  ought ;  but  it  was  a 
matter  of  surprise  to  him  that  the  effect  of  this  measure  had  not 
been  mentioned.  He  concluded  by  declaring  that  he  felt  him- 
self bound  in  justice  to  support  the  amendment,  because  it  ex- 
pressed the  facts  of  the  case  with  more  justice  to  the  feelings  of 
the  House,  and  to  the  duty  which  the  throne  and  the  country 
iiad  a  right  to  expect  from  them,  than  the  original  Address. 
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Su'ijcct,  The  Answer  to  the  Address  ;  Date,  February  8, 1830. 

The  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland. 
Mr.  O'Connell  said  the  hon.  member  for  Surrey  had  pro- 
posed the  abolishment  of  the  Lord  Lieutenancy  of  Ireland.  Ta 
this  he  (Mr.  O'Connell)  objected.  There  were  seven  thousand 
persons  in  Dublin  living  on  the  charity  of  three  halfpence  a^ 
day ;  and  if  the  Duke  of  Northumberland  did  not  spend  his 
thirty  thousand  pounds  a  year  (which  he  drew  from  this  coun- 
try) among  them,  there  would  be  many  more  in  the  same  con- 
dition, or  those  seven  thousand  would  be  still  worse  off.  If  the 
hon.  gentleman  wanted  reduction,  let  him  begin  with  the  Lords 
of  the  Bedchamber,  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty,  or  the  Lords  of 
the  Treasu  ry,  and  he  should  have  his  most  cordial  assistance. 


Suhjccf,  Irish  Newspapers  ;  Date,  February  11,  1830. 

Mr.  O'Connell  moved  for  "Returns  of  the  number  of  stamps 
issued  to  each  newspaper  in  Ireland  for  one  year,  ending  5th 
January,  1830  ;  and  of  the  sums  paid  to  newspapers  in  Ireland 
from  5th  January,  1829,  to  5th  January,  1830,  for  printing- 
proclamations  ;  distinguishing  the  sums  paid  to  each  newspaper 
by  title,  and  place  of  publication." — Ordered. 


Snljecf,  Sub-letting  Act  ;  Date,  February  18,  1830. 
The  population  of  Ireland  not  demoralized. 
Mr.  O'Connell,  in  presenting  a  petition  from  several  pa- 
rishes in  Dublin  against  the  Sub-letting  Act,  said  that  the- 
population  of  Ireland  was  not  a  demoralized  population.  On 
the  contrary,  it  was  the  most  moral  population  in  Europe.  He 
instanced  the  last  Commission  for  the  city  and  county  of  Dub- 
lin, when  only  eleven  persons  were  tried  for  felony,  and  the  last 
Quarter  Sessions  for  the  county  of  Dublin,  when  not  one  person 
was  so  tried. 
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Suhject,  Parliamentary  Eeform  ;  Date,  February  18,  1830. 
State  of  the  House  of  Commons — Disfrancliisement  of  old  Boroughs. 

'i'his  subject  did  not  attract  much  attention  in  Ireland,  as  the  national 
representation  had  been  settled  at  the  Union,  but  it  caused  the  highest  excite- 
ment in  England.  O'Connell  came  forward  prominently  on  all  subjects  of 
Reform. 

On  the  22nd  February  O'Connell  spoke  in  the  debate  on  the  Army  Esti- 
mates. He  said  "  the  presence  of  the  army  in  Ireland  was  wanted  for  no 
other  object  than  to  protect  the  people  from  the  outrages  of  the  yeomanry.'' 

Same  date— He  proposed  abolishing  the  Game  Laws  entirely. 

On  the  5th  March  he  made  a  telling  speech  on  the  Ballot. 

Mr.  O'Connell  said,  he  certainly  should  not  have  risen  at 
that  late  hour,  had  he  not  been  pointedly  alluded  to  by  his  hon. 
friend,  the  member  for  Westminster  -(Mr,  Hobhouse).  On  a 
former  occasion  he  did  most  cheerfully  join  in  hunting  down  the 
mangy  wolf,  and  now  he  would  as  readily  join  in  the  pursuit 
of  the  remaining  portion  of  the  flock.  [This  allusion  of  the 
hon.  and  learned  gentleman  was  to  the  conclusion  of  a  speech 
of  his  own  in  the  discussion  some  days  before,  on  a  motion 
respecting  the  Borough  of  East  Retford.]  If  they  had  scotched 
one  wolf,  they  certainly  ought  not  to  let  the  others  escape. 
As  for  the  committee  of  twenty- one,  he  was  as  little  disposed 
to  support  it  as  the  right  hon.  secretary.  He  was  decidedly  of 
opinion  that  no  authority  short  of  the  Legislature  itself  should 
possess  the  power  of  disfranchising  boroughs  or  cities — but 
these  details  were  matters  of  secondary  importance — he  looked 
to  the  principle  of  the  measure  ;  it  was  a  Bill  to  secure  the 
popular  representation  of  the  people,  and  beyond  that  it  was  a 
Bill  to  exclude  placemen  and  pensioners  from  Parliament ;  as 
such  he  would  support  it,  though  he  confessed  that  the  plan  for 
paying  the  representatives  of  the  people  did  not  meet  his  appro- 
bation. He  neither  wished  for  wages  from  the  people,  nor  for 
salaries  from  the  crown.  But  when  the  right  hon.  secretary 
talked  of  the  wages  as  so  likely  to  alienate  the  confidence  of  the 
people,  he  should  have  remembered  that  seventy-eight  members 
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of  that  House  received  £180,000  of  the  public  money.  No 
douhtall  these  were  right  honourable  men,  and  conscientious  men; 
and  yet,  when  all  of  them  gave  a  conscientious  vote,  they  felt 
heavy  consequences ;  witness  the  fate  of  the  hon.  and  gallant 
member  for  Sligo.  Whether  a  Groom  of  the  Bedchamber,  or 
holding  a  higher  or  a  lower  office,  the  moment  he  presumed  to 
give  a  conscientious  vote,  that  moment  the  hand  of  the  king 
himself  struck  his  name  out  from  amongst  the  household. 
"Within  a  short  space  he  was  in  and  out  of  office  ;  he  voted  for 
his  conscience  and  against  his  interest ;  and  immediately  there- 
upon a  new  writ  is  moved  for  the  place  represented  by  his  suc- 
cessor in  office,  who,  no  doubt,  was  also  a  conscientious  man  ; 
but  let  him  beware  how  he  yielded  to  the  dictates  of  his  cou- 
science.  If  he  dared  to  oppose  the  minister  he  must  resign 
office  instantly.  As  a  representative  of  the  people  he  must 
denounce — his  sense  of  duty  called  upon  him  to  denounce — any 
man  who,  for  his  services  in  that  House,  took  money  either 
from  the  crown  or  from  any  other  quarter  ,•  but  though  opposed 
to  the  principle  of  payment,  he  would  call  upon  the  House,  in 
the  name  of  the  country,  to  accede  to  the  great  principle  of 
popular  representation.  It  was  a  matter  of  the  most  complete 
notoriety  that  two  himdred  and  forty-three  members  of  that 
House  were  nominated  by  Peers,  one  hundred  and  fifty-nine 
by  Commoners,  and  that  twenty  two  sat  for  Treasury  boroughs; 
thus  there  were  four  hundred  and  twenty -four  with  seats  in  that 
House  who  were  anything  but  the  representatives  of  the  people; 
— one  hundred  and  thirty-four  were  all  who  really  represented 
the  people. 

This  statement  he  made  from  information  obtained  so  far 
back  as  the  year  1793  ;  humble  and  insignificant  an  individual 
as  he  was  in  himself,  he  would  challenge  any  man  to  meet  him 
on  that  ground,  and  he  would  pledge  himself  to  prove  the 
accuracy  of  his  statement.  Since  the  period  to  which  he  re- 
ferred there  had  been  an  accession  to  the  House  of  one  hundred 
members,  and  certainly  that  circumstance  did  not  tend  to  aug- 
ment the  proportion  of  representatives  of  the  people.     Among 
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tlie  Irish  members  lie  could  find  only  twenty- one  who  were 
popularly  elected,  or  rather,  he  should  say,  who  were  not  nomi- 
nated by  individuals.  Now  the  question  which  the  H  )use 
would  decide  by  its  vote  that  night  was,  whether  or  not  that 
state  of  the  representation  was  constitutional  or  otherwise.  He 
would  say,  that  all  who  paid  taxes  directly  or  indirectly  were 
entitled  to  a  vote  in  the  election  of  the  representatives  who  were 
to  dispose  of  those  taxes.  As  a  radical  reformer  he  would  always 
maintain  that  principle.  He  would,  as  a  reformer,  appeal  in 
support  of  it  to  the  great  principle  of  democratic  liberty,  which 
made  England  the  great  and  productive  country  which  she  had 
been  for  centuries.  France  and  Spain  were  broader,  and  not 
less  fertile,  but  it  was  the  great  spirit  of  democracy  which  made 
the  land  of  smaller  dimensions  overtop  those  which  possessed 
the  blessings  of  nature  and  all  physical  advantages,  without 
the  moral  benefit  of  free  institutions.  Yes,  he  would  repeat,  it 
was  that  democratic  spirit  which  had  imparted  to  her  all  of 
national  glory  that  she  ever  possessed.  He  would  not  refer  to 
ancient  states— those  would  be  mere  schoolboys'  recollections; 
but  he  would  ask,  what  gave  to  Venice  eight  hundred  years  of 
glory  abroad  and  happiness  at  home  but  the  same  democratic 
spirit  ?  What  but  the  same  spirit  gave  four  hundred  years  of 
fi'eedom  to  the  wild  mountains  of  Switzerland,  and  enabled  her 
sons  by  their  irresistible  valour  to  bear  down  the  iron  chivalry 
of  Europe  ?  What  gave  the  States  of  Northern  America  the 
prosperity,  the  wealth,  and  the  solid  glory  which  were  raising 
them  to  an  elevated  station  among  the  nations  of  the  earth  ? 
what  but  the  spirit  of  democratic  freedom  !  That  spirit,  then, 
he  would  invoke  for  the  resuscitation  of  England,  for  giving 
security  to  the  throne,  and  placing  the  national  prosperity  upon 
a  permanent  basis.  What  was  the  result  of  the  present  system? 
They  had  £800,000,000  of  debt— and  then  to  meet  that,  they 
had  a  pleasant  speech  from  the  right  hon.  secretary,  and  a 
stale  jest  from  the  hon.  member  for  Wootton  Basset  (Mr.  Twiss), 
towards  whom  he  meant  no  personal  disrespect:  that  was  all 
the  public  would  have  in  the  newspapers  to-morrow.     Of  the 
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great  princ  iplesof  Reform,  he  had  that  night  heard  nothing 
which  could  induce  him  to  alter  his  views.  He  never  could  be 
brought  to  believe  that  two  hundred  individuals  were  better 
judges  of  the  interests  of  the  people  than  the  people  themselves. 
He  hoped  that  as  the  French  Budget  had  been  rejected,  so 
would  the  supplies  be  refused  by  that  House  till  the  prospects 
of  a  liberal  system  were  held  out.  Every  day  he  lived  he  was 
the  more  and  more  convinced  that  nothing  could  be  more  de- 
basing than  the  present  system  of  representation.  When  he 
saw  gentlemen,  otherwise  of  the  highest  honour,  from  the  mere 
contact  and  association  corrupted  to  the  purposes  of  an  oligar- 
chical tyranny,  he  could  not  bring  himself  to  speak  of  the  system 
but  with  abhorrence  and  disgust.  He  raised  his  voice  on  behalf 
■of  the  people ;  he  called  upon  the  House,  which  had  shorn  the 
talons  of  the  monarchy,  to  use  its  power  to  cut  short  the  fell 
fangs  of  the  oligarchical  faction  which  lorded  it  over  the  land. 
Let  the  House  but  do  that,  and  it  would  have  little  difficulty 
in  giving  to  the  Constitution  its  pristine  and  genuine  form. 


Subject,  Distress  in  the  Iron  Trade  ;  Date,  March  9, 1830. 

One  of  O'Connell's  most  telling  speeches  on  the  vagrants. 

Mr.  O'Connell  thought  that,  if  Irish  vagrants  were  to  be 
driven  from  this  country,  their  deportation  should  be  provided 
for  at  the  expense,  not  of  the  country  to  which  they  were  going, 
l3ut  of  that  in  which  they  had  spent  their  life  and  enriched  by 
their  labour.  It  would  be  cruel  on  those  men,  after  having 
spent  their  youth  in  the  service  of  England,  to  send  them  back 
in  their  old  age  to  starve  in  Ireland,  or  be  a  burthen  on  a  land 
they  had  voluntarily  quitted.  There  was  another  class  of 
vagrants  he  should  like  to  see  transported  to  Ireland.  He 
meant  the  rich  vagrants,  who  collected  their  rents  in  that 
country,  to  spend  them  in  foreign  lands. 
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Subject,  The  Poor  of  Ireland;  Dr/i'g,  March  11,  1830. 

The  moral  tone  of  the  Irish  peasantry  suspicious.  General  Gascoigne 
liad  proposed  to  imprison  Irish  immigrants.  Mr.  Brownlow  complained  of 
the  "  frightful  reckless  manner  in  which  the  Irish  increased  the  population." 

Mr.  O'Connell  begged  to  notice  an  expression  wliich  had 
fallen  from  the  hon.  member  for  Shrewsbury.  The  expression 
was  calumnious ;  and  although  he  was  sure  the  hon.  member 
had  not  so  intended  it,  yet  he  felt  it  necessary  to  notice  and  to 
correct  the  expression.  The  hon.  member  had  talked  about 
raising  the  moral  character  of  the  Irish  peasantry.  Now  he 
begged  leave  to  tell  the  hon.  member,  that,  by  the  example  of 
England,  this  could  not  be  done.  On  the  contrary,  while  crime 
was  rapidly  increasing  in  England,  it  was  on  the  decrease  m 
Ireland.  With  respect  to  the  subject  before  the  House,  he 
would  not  detain  it  by  any  observations  of  his  upon  it.  He 
would  only  remind  the  House  that  the  distress,  which  was  on 
all  hands  admitted  to  exist  in  Ireland,  prevailed  among  an  in- 
dustrious and  numerous  population,  who  were  blest  with  a  most 
fertile  soil.  Would  it  be  said  that  no  remedy  could  be  applied 
to  distress  in  such  a  country  as  that  ? 


Subject,  Coals  and  Taxation  ;  Date,  March  17,  1830. 
Ireland  taxed  in  her  poverty. 

Mr.  O'Connell  said  the  hon.  member  forgot  one  material 
circumstance,  which  made  a  great  difference  between  the  two 
countries.  Ireland  paid  from  £4,000,000  to  £7,000,000  in 
rents,  which  were  spent  out  of  Ireland  and  principally  in 
England.  If  that  sum  were  spent  in  Ireland,  it  would  increase 
her  capital,  encourage  her  manufactures,  and  call  forth  some  of 
those  natural  advantages  which  she  possessed.  Ireland  could 
then  be  taxed  in  her  own  wealth,  and  the  Irish  would  not  object 
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to  that,  but  now  she  was  taxed  in  her  poverty,  and  to  that  she 
had  many  objections.  England,  possessing  immense  resources, 
had  obtained  a  remission  of  taxation  to  the  amount  of  £3,400,000 ; 
while  Ireland,  poor  and  harassed,  instead  of  any  relief,  except 
the  small  relief  derived  from  the  repeal  of  the  leathern  tax — 
and  owing  to  the  poverty  of  her  children,  that  will  not  be 
much — Ireland  is  to  have  an  additional  burthen  of  £150,000  ; 
He  hoped,  however,  that  the  relative  situation  of  Ireland  to 
England  would  not  long  remain  as  at  present. 

Colonel  Davies  said,  he,  like  the  right  lion,  baronet  (Sir 
John  Newport),  would  not  assimil;;te  the  taxes  of  the  two 
countries,  by  raising  those  of  Ireland,  but  by  lowering  the  taxes- 
of  England.  If  there  was  a  large  portion  of  rent  from  Ireland 
spent  in  this  country,  let  it  also  be  recollected  that  England 
afforded  at  all  times,  a  ready  market  for  the  produce  of  Ireland. 
If  it  were  possible  that  the  ports  of  the  two  countries  should  be 
hermetically  sealed  against  each  other,  Ireland  would  be  a  great 
deal  worse  off  than  at  present. 

Motion  airreed  to. 


Subject,  A  Petition  for  Repeal  of  the  Union  ; 
Date,  March  22,  1830. 

O'Connell  denied  that  the  petition  was  sectarian.  One  of 
the  signatures  was  that  of  a  Protestant.  As  to  the  question 
respecting  the  Repeal  of  the  Union,  he  was  not  aware  that  any 
expressions  had  fallen  from  him  on  the  subject  which  could  be 
construed  into  a  disposition  that  he  sought  illegally  to  effect 
that  object.  It  would,  indeed,  be  unbecoming  in  him  to  use 
any  other  than  constitutional  language  on  such  a  subject; 
but  nothing  under  heaven  should  deter  him  from  looking  for- 
ward to  what  would  be  at  once  higlily  useful  and  beneficial  to 
Ireland,  and  not  at  all  injurious  to  this  country. 
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Subject,  Distress  of  the  Country  ;  Date,  March  23,  1830. 

The  distress  of  Ireland  no  subject  for  Parliamentary  amusement — Cause  of 
the  distress  in  Ireland. 

Mr.  O'Connell  said  he  felt  that  some  apology  was  due  from 
him  to  the  House  for  having  been  one  of  the  persons  who  pro- 
tracted this  debate  beyond  the  third  evening ;  but  he  had  an 
apology,  and  a  strong  one,  in  the  sense  of  the  duty  he  owed  his 
constituents,  and  in  the  conviction  that  the  subject  ought  not 
to  be  disposed  of  without  the  House  being  made  acquainted 
with  the  great  and  unusual  distress  of  the  people  of  Ireland. 
The  members  of  that  kingdom  constituted  more  than  one-seventh 
of  the  whole  House  of  Commons,  but  yet,  with  the  exception  of 
the  hon.  member  for  Louth  (Mr.  L.  Foster),  not  one  of  them 
had  said  a  word  on  the  question.  He  avowed  that,  as  he  felt 
it  his  duty,  so  he  should  make  it  his  object  to  support  one  or 
other  of  the  motions  for  inquiry.  A  plain  case  had  been  made 
out  for  inquiry,  which  was  all  he  demanded.  Although  he 
thought  that  the  original  motion  was  the  more  dignified  and 
useful,  yet,  if  any  good  reason  appeared  for  preferring  the 
amendment,  he  was  prepared  to  vote  for  that.  His  reasons  for 
supporting  inquiry  were  these  :  It  was  generally  admitted  that 
there  was  very  great  distress  in  England.  That  fact  had  been 
admitted  by  the  right  hon.  Secretary  of  State ;  and  it  was 
impossible  to  controvert  it,  unless  it  could  be  proved  that  the 
petitions,  greater  in  number  than  had  ever  before  been  presented 
to  the  House,  were  a  mass  of  misrepresentation.  It  was  also 
alleged  that  there  was  distress  in  Scotland ;  not  so  great  as  in 
England,  but  still  of  awful  magnitude.  That  there  was  dis- 
tress in  Ireland  was  equally  indisputable.  Early  in  the  session 
he  had  made  that  statement.  It  had  not  since  been  contradicted ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  had  been  confirmed.  He  had  declared 
that  there  was  great  distress  in  Dublin,  in  Cork,  and  in  Bandon, 
and  to  these,  he  was  sorry  to  say,  that  he  was  now  able  to  add, 
in  Drogheda,  in  Newry,  and  in  Kilkenny.  He  had  previously 
declared,  and  the  declaration  had  been  subsequently  but  too 
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well  established,  that  in  Ireland  hundreds  and  thousands  of 
the  people  were  in  a  state  of  starvation.  The  entire  agricul- 
tural population  of  Ireland  (and  in  Ireland  the  population  was 
almost  solely  agricultural)  was  in  the  deepest  distress ,  except 
in  those  spots  in  which  the  wheat  farmers  had  more  than  usually 
good  crops  last  year.  The  condition  of  the  grazing  counties 
of  Ireland  was  such  that  cattle  purchased  a  twelvemonth  ago 
were  sold  for  less  than  they  cost,  so  that  all  the  expense  of  their 
food  for  that  period  was  sacrificed.  The  only  Irish  member 
who  had  spoken  in  this  discussion  was  the  right  hon.  member 
for  Louth,  who  had  been  pleased  to  say  that,  although  in  parti- 
cular instances  he  (Mr.  O'Connell)  was  right  in  his  statement 
of  distress  in  Ireland,  yet  that  the  general  rule  was  the  other 
way.  He  had,  however,  waited  in  vain  to  hear  some  proofs  of 
that  assertion.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  had  been  seeking 
for  information  with  respect  to  the  alleged  distress  in  Ireland. 
Now,  there  were  two  classes  of  persons  who  sought  for  informa- 
tion— the  one  who  sought  where  it  was  to  be  found,  and  the 
other  who  sought  where  it  was  not  to  be  found.  The  right 
hon.  gentleman  ranked  among  the  latter  He  inquired  respect- 
ing the  condition  of  the  people  from  the  lieceiver  of  the  Court 
of  Chancery.  Now,  it  was  well  known  that  in  the  collection 
of  rents  those  receivers  received  only  one  half  year  without  the 
other.  At  the  time,  therefore,  at  which  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man made  his  inquiry  they  Avere  only  receiving  the  rents  for 
May,  and  consequently  could  know  nothing  with  respect  to  the 
ability  of  the  tenants  to  pay  the  rent  which  had  subsequently 
become  due.  They  might  fairly  say,  therefore,  that  there  was 
then  no  ai-rear.  But  the  inference  which  he  drew  from  that 
circumstance  was  the  reverse  of  that  drawn  from  it  by  the  right 
lion,  gentleman.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  then  talked  of 
.something  which  he  called  prosperity  at  Belfast.  It  turned 
out,  however,  that  this  supposed  prosperity  was  founded  on  the 
fact  that  some  persons  in  the  county  of  Louth  were  earning  the 
•  'iiormous  sum  of  4s.  a  week  by  weaving  for  the  Belfast  manu- 
facturers.    What   was  the  case,  however,  at  Drogheda  and  at 
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Newry  ?  From  Drogheda  lie  (Mr.  O'Connell)  had  presented 
a  petition,  declaring  tliat  out  of  16,000  persons,  8,000  were  des- 
titute of  the  means  of  subsistence.  In  Newrj  also  the  distress 
was,  to  his  knowledge,  extensive.  It  was  thus  clear  that  there 
was  great  distress  in  England,  that  there  was  great  distress  in 
Ireland,  that  there  was  great  distress  in  Scotland.  He  called 
•on  the  House  to  inquire  into  that  distress.  He  must  not  he 
told  that  a  committee  had  been  already  appointed  to  inquire 
into  the  state  of  Ireland.  The  committee  appointed  was  only 
to  inquire  into  the  condition  of  the  Irish  paupers — not  to  inves- 
tigate the  general  distress  of  the  country — not  to  ascertain  how 
the  property  of  the  industrious  classes  had  been  taken  from 
them  b}'-  an  enhancement  of  the  value  of  the  currency,  and  by 
other  causes.  The  pauper  class,  however,  was  not  the  only 
class  which  required  relief ;  Ireland  did  not  want  hospitals  and 
workhouses.  The  class  that  never  begged  was  now  demanding 
assistance.  The  industrious  classes  required  to  be  relieved  from 
the  pressure  that  weighed  them  to  the  earth.  The  national 
energies  wanted  full  play,  and  how  were  they  to  receive  this 
— how  were  the  burthens  to  be  removed  successfully  if  the  House 
refused  to  inquire  into  their  effects  ?  The  character  of  the  pre- 
sent distress  in  Ireland  was  this  : — On  former  occasions,  when  the 
artisans  and  manufacturers  of  that  country  were  distressed,  and 
especially  when  that  sickly  exotic,  the  silk  manufacture,  was 
distressed,  abundant  funds  were  collected  by  public  benevolence 
for  the  purpose  of  affording  relief.  In  the  present  year,  how- 
ever, instead  of  as  formerly  collecting  £15,000,  £16,000,  or 
£20,000  in  Dublin,  the  whole  sum  collected  was  £o,500,  of 
which  the  Lord  Lieutenant  had  contributed  £500.  This  was 
a  proof  that  the  distress  was  of  a  character  which  stopped  the 
sources  of  charity,  and  prevented  the  benevolent  from  render- 
ing their  benevolence  available.  This  was  a  new  feature  in 
tlie  state  of  Ireland.  Under  all  these  circumstances,  the  people 
had  a  right  to  ask  the  House  to  endeavour  to  relieve  them. 
For  what  purpose  were  they  sent  there  ?  Not  merely  to  vote 
large  sums  of  money  for  the  maintenance  of  our  army  and  navy. 
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If  they  were  unable  to  inquire  into  the  distresses  of  the  people, 
why  did  they  not  abdicate  a  post  to  which  they  acknowledged 
themselves  incompetent  ?  It  was  a  confession  of  their  deficiency 
either  in  intellect  or  in  honesty.  Now,  he  by  no  means  wished 
to  calumniate  the  House.  He  was  sure  that  no  persons  in  that 
House  would  abstain  from  affording  relief  to  the  people  if  they 
knew  how  to  afford  it.  He  was  sure  that  neither  those  who 
delighted  in  the  name  of  "Whigs,  nor  those  who  thought  them- 
selves honoured  by  the  appellation  of  Tories,  nor  the  small  and 
sacred  band  of  Eadical  Reformers  to  which  he  boasted  of  be- 
longing, were  deficient  in  inclination  to  relieve  distress.  But 
was  it  not  proper  that  an  inquiry  should  be  entered  into  to  as- 
certain how  far  that  general  inclination  could  be  gratified  ?  If 
it  were  impossible  to  relieve  the  people,  at  least  let  them  not  be 
disappointed  of  the  hoped-for  inquiry.  The  refusal  to  enter  into 
an  inquiry  into  the  distresses  of  the  people  afforded  a  striking 
contrast  to  the  manner  in  which  the  French  Parliament  had 
recently  behaved  under  similar  circumstances.  In  their  answer 
to  the  speech  with  which  the  king  opened  the  sessions,  that  illus- 
trious assembly,  which  had  since  had  the  honour  conferred  on 
it  of  being  prorogued  because  it  had  declared  its  determination 
to  vindicate  its  independence,  thus  expressed  itself:  The  reduc- 
tion of  the  public  revenue  which  your  Majesty  has  announced 
is  a  symptom  of  an  afflicting  nature  ;  we  shall  do  all  in  our 
power  to  investigate  the  cause  of  the  distress  which  it  announces. 
This  was  a  specimen  of  the  real  representation  of  the  people 
which  existed  in  France ;  a  representation  connected  with  oli- 
garchy— with  none  of  those  higher,  those  towering  stems  which 
were  secure  from  the  storms  that  blew  on  the  humble  shrub, 
and  withered  it  in  its  lowliness.  But  surely  it  ought  not  to  be 
said  that  the  gentlemen  of  England,  of  Ireland,  and  of  Scotland 
were  not  equally  willing  to  inquire  what  relief  could  be  given 
to  the  distressed  population  of  their  own  countries  ?  "Would 
they  abstain  from  all  efforts,  and  wait  patiently  on  the  strand 
until  the  tide  should  come  in  and  float  the  grounded  vessels  ? 
"Would  they  leave  that  to  chance  which  ought  to  be  subjected 
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to  the  dominion  of  an  over-ruling  intelligence  ?  The  proposi- 
tion for  inquiry  had  been  resisted  on  various  grounds.  In  the 
first  place,  the  Vice-President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  said,  that 
Government  had  already  afforded  the  people  relief  by  taking 
off  taxation.  He  could  not,  however,  concur  in  the  opinion  of 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  that  that  was  a  sufficient  relief. 
Three  millions  of  taxes  were  to  be  taken  off  the  people  of  Euo-- 
land ;  but  then  they  were  not  to  be  taken  off  until  October. 
It  was  an  odd  species  of  relief  to  tell  the  sufferers  that  if  they 
survived  until  the  month  of  October  they  should  then  drink 
beer  cheap.  So  much  for  the  people  of  England  ;  but  what 
■was  to  be  said  to  the  people  of  Ireland  ?  From  the  taxation  of 
the  people  of  Ireland  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had  taken 
off  £30,000  or  £40,000  in  the  shape  of  leather  duty.  It  was 
well  done ;  and,  as  far  as  it  went,  he  was  grateful  for  it ;  but, 
then,  the  right  hon.  gentleman  had  added  £110,000  on  stamps, 
and  £20,000  or  £30,000  on  spirits. 

If,  therefore,  the  Vice-President  of  the  Board  of  Trade's 
principle,  that  to  diminish  the  taxation  of  the  people  of  England 
was  to  diminish  their  distress,  was  a  good  principle,  it  followed 
that  to  increase  the  taxation  of  the  people  of  Ireland  was  to 
increase  their  distress.  The  people  of  Ireland  found  it  imprac- 
ticable to  bear  their  present  weight  of  distress  ;  and  to  make 
them  go  more  easy,  it  was  proposed  to  make  them  carry  double. 

An  admirable  plan  ! 

Let  it  be  remembered,  however,  that  it  was  not  an  Irish 
Parliament  which  had  voted  this  kind  of  relief.  His  country- 
men did  not  blunder  practically  in  that  way,  nor  fancy  they 
relieved  the  people  by  increasing  their  burthens.  They  were 
said  to  be  of  such  a  happy  temperament,  tliat  they  laughed  at 
distress ;  the  right  hon.  gentleman  seemed  determined  that  they 
should  have  enough  to  laugh  at.  The  hon.  member  for  Newark 
whose  talents  he  respected,  and  whom  he  was  sorry  to  hear 
ridiculed  by  an  hon.  gentleman  opposite,  had  denounced  the 
opinions  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman  on  that  subject.  He 
would  not  use  so  strong:  a  word  as  denounce ;  but  he  would 
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proclaim  that  to  diminish  the  distress  of  England  by  diminish- 
ing the  taxation,  while  we  increase  the  distress  by  increasing 
the  taxation,  was  a  measure  by  which  the  Irish  people  had 
just  cause  loudly  to  complain.  It  had  been  said  in  that  House 
that  Ireland  was  not  taxed  so  much  as  she  ought  to  be,  in  pro- 
portion to  England.  That  he  denied.  Calculating  the  rental 
of  both  countries,  he  maintained  that  Ireland,  even  in  paying 
the  four  millions  which  she  did  pay,  was  burthened  with  more 
than  her  proportion.  Let  it  be  recollected  that  from  four  to 
seven  millions  of  her  rental  were  spent  out  of  the  country. 

Let  it  be  recollected  that  she  was  taxed  above  a  million 
annually  by  Grand  Jury  Presentments  and  Vestry  Cesses. 

Did  he  want  to  abolish  taxation  in  Ireland  ?  No.  What 
he  wanted  was  inquiry.  And  was  that  to  be  refused,  lest  its. 
results  might  be  unpleasant  to  this  country,  though  it  would 
be  salutary  to  Ireland.  The  principal  opposition  which  the 
motion  had  met  with  was  from  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Home  Department.  His  speech  was  luminous — the  talents  of 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  of  course  rendered  it  so  :  but  it  was 
also  humorous.  If  there  were  misery  without,  there  was  cer- 
tainly merriment  within  doors  ;  and  sorry  was  he  to  say,  that 
the  misery  of  Ireland  had  been  considered  a  fit  subject  for  mirth 
in  that  House.  The  spectacle  had  been  presented  at  one  and 
the  same  time  of  perishing  artisans  and  labourers,  a  facetious 
Privy  Councillor  and  a  laughing  Legislature.  For  his  own 
part,  that  which  entertained  others  filled  him  with  sorrow. 
He  should  have  preferred  hearing  the  people  told  that  they 
should  not  receive  relief,  even  that  no  inquiry  should  be  made 
into  the  cause  of  their  distress,  in  the  sepulchral  tones  of  the 
undertaker,  rather  than  with  a  mei'riment  of  manner  fit  for 
another  stage.  After  a  triumphant  reply  on  the  part  of  the 
right  hon.  Secretary  of  State  to  the  hon.  member  for  Liverpool, 
he  placed  the  objections  to  the  motion  on  two  grounds — grounds, 
indeed,  which  had  been  repeated  over  and  over  again  in  the 
course  of  the  debate.  The  first  was,  the  fear  lest  the  inquiry 
might  be   suffered  to   unsettle   the   principles   of  free   trade ; 
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the  second  was  the  fear  lest  it  should  compromise  the 
eternal  fixity  of  the  currency.  For  his  part,  he  thought 
that  we  had  not  enough  of  either  of  these  matters ;  that 
we  had  not  enough  of  Free  Trade,  and  that  we  had  not 
enough  of  currency.  The  Vice-President  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
in  advocating  the  principles  of  Free  Trade,  had  said  very  justly 
that  it  was  the  interest  of  every  country  to  buy  wherever  it 
could  obtain  a  commodity  at  the  cheapest  rate.  True.  But 
why  did  the  right  hon.  gentleman  forget  corn?  What  article 
was  there  which  it  was  so  desirable  the  people  should  buy 
cheaply  as  bread  ?  To  talk  of  the  principles  of  Free  Trade, 
and  to  maintain  the  Corn  Laws,  was  absurd  and  inconsistent. 
What  reason  could  the  right  hon.  gentleman  give  for  taxing 
the  hon.  member  for  Newark  with  inconsistency,  when  he  him- 
self advocated  the  principles  of  Free  Trade  ;  and  yet,  before  he 
sat  down,  interposed  his  shield  between  the  Corn  Laws  and 
abolition  ?  Then  came  a  gallant  officer,  who  talked  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  low  wages  and  low  prices.  But  to  be  advantageous 
they  must  be  universal.  Let  the  gallant  officer  repair  to  the 
levee-room  of  an  illustrious  Field  Marshal  in  full  pay,  and  talk 
to  him  of  the  advantages  of  low  wages.  It  was  a  little  too 
much  to  tell  the  poor  of  the  advantages  of  low  wages,  when 
they  were  starving  upon  them.  The  gallant  officer  might  find 
that  the  commendation  of  low  wages  was  not  always  so  safe  a 
doctrine  as  it  was  in  the  House  of  Commons.  When  that  gallant 
officer  led  his  columns  against  the  enemy,  no  man  could  do  his 
duty  more  bravely  or  better.  But  if  the  gallant  officer  were  to 
draw  up  his  regiment  in  a  hollow  square,  and  talk  to  the  soldiers 
of  the  advantages  of  low  wages,  it  was  not  very  likely  that  he 
would  produce  conviction,  though  he  might  mutiny.  Tlie 
people  would  feel  deeply  and  long  any  haughty  refusal  to  go 
into  an  inquiry  with  a  view  tc  ascertain  how  far  it  might  be 
practicable  to  relieve  them. 

With  respect  to  Free  Trade,  therefore,  it  appeared  that  if 
there  was  any  difference  between  himself  and  tlie  opponents  of 
the  motion,  it  was  that  they  thought  that  those  principles  had 
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been  carried  far  enough,  and  that  he  did  not  think  so.  He 
pressed  those  principles  as  a  reason  for  inquiry.  He  wished  it 
to  be  ascertained  whether  an  extension  of  the  principles  of  Free 
Trade  might  not  alleviate  the  distress  of  the  people.  Then  it 
Avas  said  that  the  currency  was  fixed  and  settled,  and  could 
not  be  altered.  He  utterly  denied  that  the  currency  was  settled. 
In  fact,  it  w^as  anything  but  settled.  There  was  one  kind 
of  currency  in  England,  another  kind  in  Scotland,  and  a  third 
kind  in  Ireland.  With  these  three  variations,  to  tell  the  people 
that  the  currency  was  fixed  and  settled,  was  to  tell  them  that 
at  which  they  would  laugh.  It  might  be  right  that  the  currency 
should  be  fixed,  but  in  order  to  fix  it  they  ought  to  go  into  an 
inquiry  to  ascertain  which  of  the  three  systems  was  the  best. 

Let  him  not  be  accused  of  a  disposition  to  run  into  a  wilder- 
ness of  worthless  rags ;  he  wished  for  no  such  thing ;  but  he 
called  on  the  House  to  deliberate  on  the  present  state  of  the 
currency.  Some  hon.  gentlemen  had  talked  of  the  spoliation 
which  would  ensue,  if,  after  eleven  years,  an  alteration  were 
made  in  all  the  bargains  concluded  in  that  time,  by  introducing 
a  change  in  the  circulating  medium.  The  reasoning  of  these 
hon.  gentlemen  was  good,  but  their  premises  were  false.  With 
equal  justice  might  it  be  asserted  by  other  hon.  gentlemen,  with 
reference  to  England  and  Scotland,  as  he  asserted  with  reference 
to  Ireland,  that  the  change  of  a  paper  currency  into  a  gold 
currency  had  violated  all  the  contracts  which  had  been  made 
since  1797,  as  all  those  contracts  had  been  made  in  a  paper 
currency.  For  want  of  such  accurate  solution  of  the  important 
problems  of  the  currency,  many  classes  had  already  been 
deprived  of  their  property — and  in  particular  one  class  in 
Ireland,  in  behalf  of  which  he  desired  to  say  a  few  words. 
Since  he  had  been  in  that  House  he  had  several  times  heard 
the  middle-men  in  Ireland  traduced.  He  was  quite  prejDared, 
however,  to  stand  up  in  their  defence. 

They  mitigated  the  evils  of  absenteeism ;  they  gave  employ- 
ment to  the  labouring  poor.  In  the  year  1798,  they  formed 
the  yeomanry  cavalry  of  Ireland,  and  prevented  the  Revolution 
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of  France  from  spreading  to  that  country.  If  it  had  so  spread, 
what,  he  woidd  ask,  would  now  have  been  the  value  of  the 
English  funds  and  of  English  property  ?  What  was  the  conse- 
quence to  those  individuals  of  the  change  which  had  taken  place 
in  the  currency  ?  That  they,  the  most  industrious  members  of 
the  community,  who  had  laid  out  their  property  in  various  ways 
for  the  improvement  of  the  land,  were  robbed  and  deprived  of 
the  advantages  to  which  they  were  entitled,  which  advantages 
were  given  to  persons  who  were  not  entitled  to  them.  By  that 
change  in  the  currency,  the  clergy  (whose  emoluments  were 
settled  by  no  fewer  than  five  Tithe  Composition  Acts)  were  in 
many  cases  in  Ireland  receiving  a  fifth  where  they  ought  only 
to  receive  a  tenth.  The  difficulties  of  what  was  called  equitable 
adjustment  had,  he  thought,  been  exaggerated;  at  least  he  denied 
that  in  Ireland  the  complication  which  was  said  to  be  a  good 
reason  for  not  attempting  it  was  as  great  as  had  been  supposed. 
He  was  thoroughly  convinced  that  much  misery  had  been 
occasioned  in  Ireland  by  the  change  which  had  already  taken 
place;  and  it  was  surely  desirable  to  inquire  whether  that  misery 
might  not  be  alleviated  by  another  change.  Let  the  first  in- 
struction to  the  Committee  be,  to  report  upon  the  Banking 
System.  The  right  lion.  Secretary  had  gone  back  to  1793,  to 
show  that  distress  was  not  caused  by  his  bill ;  but  at  that  time 
and  at  other  periods  of  distress,  the  people  had  been  relieved 
by  an  issue  of  Exchequer  Bills.  Why,  then,  was  not  that  done 
at  present,  or  an  inquiry  instituted  to  prove  that  it  was  not 
necessary  ?  The  country  was  told,  indeed,  that  the  recent  law 
on  the  currency  would  be  useful  to  future  generations,  though 
it  inflicted  present  evils ;  but  for  his  part,  he  must  confess  that 
he  disliked  these  experiments  upon  human  nature.  What  was 
this  but  the  Jacobinical  arguments  used  in  the  French  Revolu- 
tion— what  signified  20,000  heads,  or  making  20,000  widows 
and  orphans,  if  the  sacrifice  had  the  prospect  of  making  a 
millennium  for  the  next  generation  ?  All  he  argued  for  was 
inquiry,  and  no  changes  that  were  not  the  result  of  mature 
deliberation.     The  people  were  not  to  be  told  that  the  legis- 
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lature  bad  nothing  to  give  them  but  speeches  for  three  or  four 
nights,  the  objects  of  which  were  to  delude  them  He  entreated 
the  House  not  to  grope  about  like  children  in  the  dark,  but  to- 
seize  the  torch  of  truth,  and  light  it  with  the  flame  of  patriotism, 
and  he  had  no  doubt  that  its  blaze  w^ould  direct  attention  to- 
something  advantageous  to  the  country. 


Subject,  CoNSCiEKTiors  Scruples  of  the  Military  ; 
Bate,  April  30, 1830. 

fSirll.  Inglis  presented  a  petition  to  prevent  the  compulsory  attendance  of 
Protestant  soldiers  at  Catholic  places  of  worship.  He  said  : — "  He  wished 
there  should  be  no  contest  between  a  man's  duty  to  his  God  and  a  soldier's 
duty  to  his  commander  " — an  observation  worth  the  attention  of  some  modern 
statesmen.  "  When  Protestantism  was  in  (]uestion,  it  was  seen  very  distinctly 
that  there  might  be  certain  circumstances  under  which  duty  to  Church  and 
State  might  conflict,  and  when  it  did  so  conflict  that  conscience  should  be 
obeyed.  There  was  just  this  all-important  dlfTerence  between  the  case  of  a 
Catholic  compelled  to  attend  Protestant  worship  and  a  Protestant  compelled 
to  attend  Catholic  worship.  The  Catholic  Avas  compelled  to  do  so,  as  a  dis- 
tinct act  of  apostacy  ;  his  doing  so  was  a  sign  of  submission  to  a  religion  to 
which  he  had  the  strongest  aversion  ;  it  was  an  act  of  apostacy,  and  required 
from  him  by  the  State  as  an  act  of  apostacy.  On  the  rare  occasions  on 
which  a  Protestant  soldier  attended  any  Catholic  ceremony  or  service,  it  was 
done  merely  as  a  civil  act  of  deference  to  the  State  or  country  where  he  was  in 
service  for  the  time  being,  and  in  no  sense  whatsoever  was  it  eltlier  intended 
or  accepted  as  an  act  of  worship 

Sir  George  ISIurray  spoke  on  the  subject  with  authority  and  personal  know- 
ledge. He  said  that  when  a  Scotch  regiment  quartered  in  Belfast  were  pre- 
vented from  attending  the  Presbyterian  church,  the  Lord  Lieutenant  said, 
"the  whole  north  of  Ireland  would  be  In  a  flame." 

This,  of  course,  could  not  be  allowed  for  a  moment.  The  north  of  Ireland 
had  strong  Orange  allies  in  England — the  south  was  another  affair ;  the  religion 
of  the  south  and  west  was  not  popular,  and  had  no  powerful  supporters ;  it 
could  be  treated  with  impunltj'. 

In  1807  this  officer  said  special  orders  had  been  given  to  treat  the  Maho- 
metan religion  and  religious  customs  Avith  the  utmost  respect ;  "■  it  was  for  the 
honour  and  success  of  the  army."     O'Connell  spoke  briefly  and  with  decision 
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as  he  alwiiys  did  for  liberty  of  conscience,  and  for  the  respect  of  the  con- 
sciences of  others.  He  spoke  also  (May  4th)  in  favour  of  the  emancipation 
of  the  Jews. 

Mr.  O'Connell  thought  the  prayer  of  the  petition  a  very 
reasonable  one.  Protestant  sokliers  ought  not  to  have  violence 
done  to  their  consciences  by  being  compelled  to  assist  at  the 
ceremonies  of  another  religion.  The  Protestants  had  been 
called  on  by  the  law  to  swear  that  a  ceremony  was  idolatrous, 
and  they  were  compelled  by  the  same  law  to  fire  salutes  and  do 
homage  in  honour  of  that  very  ceremony.  Men  would  not  be 
the  worse  soldiers  for  being  good  Christians,  and  therefore  he 
should  recommend  the  petition  to  the  consideration  of  the  Go- 
vernment. 

Mr.  O'Connell  thought  that,  so  far  from  an  opposition  to 
the  bill  being  a  compliment  to  the  Catholics,  the  only  compli- 
ment the  gallant  officer  could  make  to  them  would  be  to  vote 
for  this  bill,  and  for  every  measure  of  religious  emancipation. 
The  political  reasons  which  operated  with  many  pei'sons  to  in- 
duce them  to  oppose  the  Catholics  could  have  no  influence  in 
the  case  of  the  Jews,  and  any  opposition  to  them  must  be 
founded  on  principles  of  religious  intolerance,  which  the  Catho- 
lics did  not  wish  to  see  acted  on. 


Subject,  Irish  Coisstabulaky  Force  ;  Date,  May  4,  1830. 
The  lives  and  liberties  of  Irish  people  should  be  respected. 

Mr.  O'Connell  was  surprised  that  the  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman  had  expatiated  so  largely  on  the  subject,  as  there 
was  no  opportunity  at  the  present  moment  to  go  into  the  facts  of 
the  case.  His  (Mr.  O'Connell's)  only  object  in  the  motion 
which  he  had  just  made  Avas,  to  elicit  facts,  and  to  ascertain 
how  many  lives  of  his  Majesty's  subjects  in  Ireland  had  been 
sacrificed  by  the  employment  of  an  armed  police.  When  he 
spoke  of  the  lives  which  had  been  lost  in  resistance  to  the  police, 
he  spoke  of  evil  resistance ;  and  he  did'  not  mean  to  say  that 
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lives  were  lost  on  all  occasions.  If,  however,  a  single  life  were 
lost  in  resistance  to  the  police,  he  had  no  sympathy  with  those 
who  did  not  contemplate  with  compassion  the  tears  of  the  or- 
phans and  the  widow  thereby  created.  Whatever  men  high  in 
office  might  tliink  of  such  occurrences,  by  him  they  would  al- 
ways be  deeply  lamented.  He  did  not  know  to  what  the  lion, 
and  learned  gentleman  alluded  when  he  spoke  of  his  (Mr. 
O'Connell's)  assertions  respecting  him.  What  he  had  asserted 
was  derived  from  persons  who  had  put  their  assertions  into  the 
shape  of  petitions,  and  said  they  were  ready  to  prove  them.  He 
had  been  prevented  from  bringing  the  subject  forward,  because 
it  appeared  that,  as  far  as  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  was 
concerned,  he  had  been  guilty  only  of  mismanagement,  and  if 
so  that  mismanagement  had  been  favourable  to  the  prisoners. 
If  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  had  erred  he  had  erred  only 
in  favour  of  the  prisoners.  After  he  had  sent  the  petitions  to 
the  noble  lord,  a  book  was  published  which  gave  a  different  ac- 
count of  the  affair  from  that  which  he  had  originally  received, 
and  that  induced  him  to  pause  until  he  could  ascertain  which 
was  the  right  view  of  the  case.  The  hon.  and  learned  gentle- 
man courted  investigation.  He  (Mr  O'Connell)  had  not,  how- 
ever, made  any  declaration  in  which  the  hon,  and  learned 
gentleman  was  involved.  As  to  the  origin  of  an  affray  in  which 
several  lives  were  lost,  he  knew  nothing  of  it,  though  he  cared 
not  who  imputed  to  him  an  effort  to  induce  the  people  to  resist 
authority,  for  it  was  well  known  that  he,  and  those  who  voted 
with  him,  had  preached  peace  and  submission  to  the  people. 
The  riot  to  which  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  alluded,  com- 
menced casually  at  a  fair,  and  had  no  more  connection  with 
polities  than  it  had  with  any  of  the  abstract  sciences.  The  only 
object  of  the  motion  which  he  had  submitted  to  the  House  was 
to  bring  before  it  facts  connected  with  the  system  of  employing 
an  armed  police.  He  would,  however,  withdraw  it  for  the  pur- 
pose of  altering  its  form ;  and  he  would  take  the  present  oppor- 
tunity of  giving  notice  that,  on  the  1 0th  June,  he  would  move 
for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  repeal  the  Act  by  which  vestries 
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in  Ireland  were  empowered  to  levy  a  rate  for  the  building  of 
churches. — Motion  withdrawn 


Suhjecty  Police  Trials,  Ireland  ;  JDai:,  May  11,  1830. 

One  of  O'Connell's  most  important  speeches.  He  began  by  "  moving  for 
a  copy  of  the  coroner's  inquest  on  the  body  of  Daniel  Boy  Ian,  for  whose 
alleged  murder  in  Milltownmalbay,  county  of  Clare,  on  the  29th  Jime, 
1829,  a  policeman  named  William  Ferguson  was  tried  and  acquitted." 

This  brought  up  Doherty,  the  Irish  Attorney-General,  between  whom 
and  O'Connell  there  was  permanent  feud.  Doherty  did  not  measure  his 
language,  and  accused  O'Connell  of  "  daily  and  ordinary  slanders."  The  al- 
lusion made  by  O'Connell  to  his  vow  refers  to  his  duel  with  D'Esterre,  and 
his  resolution  not  to  fight  again. 

Mr.  O'Connell  said,  the  motion  he  brought  forward  referred 
t:)  an  occasion  upon  which  one  of  the  king's  subjects  lost  his 
life ;  and,  continued  he,  I  should  have  been  ready  to  explain  all 
the  circumstances  connected  with  the  case,  as  well  as  my  object 
in  submitting  the  motion  to  the  House,  if  the  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman  had  asked  me  a  question  on  the  subject,  instead  of 
indulging  the  House  with  a  tragical  display.  If  he  had  asked 
I  would  have  told  him  that  I  wanted  this  document  to  throw 
light  upon  the  Constabulary  Bill ;  and  I  would  have  told  him 
that,  in  this  ease,  a  policeman  was  allowed  to  remain  in  gaol  for 
six  weeks,  and  although  it  was  known  to  his  corps  he  was  guilty, 
yet  not  one  of  them  came  forward  to  give  evidence  upon  the 
coroner's  inquest.  Sir,  I  believe  all  the  parties,  thus  guilty, 
remain  unpunished  up  to  this  day.  I  do  not  impugn  the  ver- 
dict, for  the  man  was  rightly  acquitted ;  but  I  object  to  the  sys- 
tem under  which  such  things  can  be ;  and  I  will  not  be  deterred 
from  doing  my  duty  fearlessly  by  any  man,  however  he  maybe 
supported.  In  saying  fearlessly,  I  allude  not  to  that  species  of 
courage  which  is  recognized  in  a  court  of  honour,  and  of  which 
I  knownothing.  Tliereisblood  upon  this  hand — I  regret  it  deeply 
— and  he  knows  it.  He  knows  that  I  have  a  vow  in  heaven,  else 
he   would  not  have  ventured  to  address  me  in  such  language, 
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or  to  use  those  taunts,  wliicli  in  this  House  he  has  safely  re- 
sorted to.  He  knows  it,  and  there  is  not  one  man  in  the  circle 
of  our  acquaintance  but  knows  it  also,  and  knows  at  the  very 
same  time  that  but  for  that  vow  he  dare  not  address  me  as  he 
has  done  [crk^  of  "  Order  ""from  all  parts,  of  the  House).  I  retract. 
He  has  attacked  me  for  not  being  present  at  the  time  when  the 
member  for  Mallow  made  his  motion.  The  accident  which  pre- 
vented me  from  being  present  was,  that  the  House  had  sat  until 
four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  in  consequence  I  was  not  here 
in  time  for  the  motion.  Let  the  hon.  member  take  advantage  of 
that  absence,  and  use  it  to  enhance  his  triumph  as  much  as  he 
can — let  him  triumph  in  his  declaration  that  he  was  anxious  to 
meet  me  face  to  face  ;  but  the  member  for  IMallow  will  support 
me  in  the  statement,  that  his  motion  was  not  intended  to  be 
directed  against  the  conduct  of  the  hon.  and  learned  member. 
The  hon  and  learned  gentleman  has  made  a  speech  in  anticipa- 
tion of  the  motion  of  to-morrow,  and  then  he  talks  of  a  retreat. 
I  should  like  to  know  who  is  retreating  now — he  who  promises  to 
bring  forward  his  motion  to-morrow,  or  he  who  wishes  to  anti- 
cipate it  by  a  speech  to-night  ?  The  hon.  member  says  that  a 
judge's  notes  have  never  been  called  for.  I  mean  to  call  for 
them.  They  are  not  such  sacred  things  as  to  be  forbidden. 
The  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench  sends  his  notes  of  a  trial 
to  the  Barons  of  the  Exchequer,  when  he  tries  a  case  out  of  their 
court,  and  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas  sends  his  notes 
in  the  same  manner  to  any  other  court.  They  are,  in  fact,  re- 
gular legal  documents,  fit  for  the  inspection  of  any  public  as- 
sembly as  much  as  any  documents  whatever.  I  know  of  no 
reason  why  they  should  be  refused.  I  mean  to  apply  for  these 
notes,  because  it  shall  not  be  said  I  am  looking  for  particular 
parts  of  the  case,  and  that  I  do  not  look  for  authentic  documents. 
I  care  not  whether  they  are  granted  or  not,  as  far  as  the  case  is 
concerned.  If  they  are  granted  I  shall  get  the  most  authentic 
documents  ;  if  not  I  must  be  content  with  getting  as  good  in- 
formation as  I  can.  I  have  felt  it  to  be  my  duty  to  arraign  the 
proceedings  in  the  Doneraile  conspiracy,  and  if  I  had  thought 
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that  this  House  was  at  leisure  to  have  before  entertained  the 
matter,  I  should  have  brought  it  forward  at  an  earlier  period. 
What  should  I  have  brought  forward  ?  That  conduct  which 
put  the  lives  of  fourteen  farmers — every  one  of  whom  was  inno- 
cent— into  jeopardy.  The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  is  mis- 
taken if  he  believes  that  I  arraign  his  individual  conduct  at 
Cork,  but  I  accuse  him  of  such  conduct  here  as  appeared  to  be 
affording  countenance  and  authority  to  the  conduct  of  the  ma- 
gistrates there.  The  question  I  intend  to  bring  before  the 
House  is,  how  far  the  counsel  for  the  Crown  have  a  right  to  be 
in  possession  of  evidence  which  they  know  will  tarnish  the  cha- 
I'acter  of  a  witness  for  the  Crown,  and  not  to  make  the  judge 
and  jury  acquainted  with  the  fact.  They  ought  to  be  permitted 
to  have  that  information,  for  a  conviction  is  not  that  which  the 
Crown  ought  to  go  for,  but  the  discovery  of  innocence  or  guilt. 
It  is  my  intention  therefore  to  raise  an  important  legal  question. 
If  the  magistrates  were  wrong,  they  should  be  warned  not  to 
repeat  such  conduct ;  if  they  were  legally  right,  the  practice 
ought  to  be  altered,  and  such  a  plan  put  an  end  to.  The  hon. 
member  then  detailed  some  parts  of  the  case,  stating  that  the 
magistrates  had  spies  in  their  pay,  who  knew  of  all  the  circum- 
stances of  the  intended  crime,  and  neither  prevented  its  being 
committed  nor  warned  the  persons  who  were  to  be  the  victims,  and 
yet  these  very  magistrates  were  afterwards  allowed  to  put  the 
lives  of  these  persons  in  jeopardy.  He  said  that  he  only  wanted  to 
get  a  fair  insight  into  the  whole  affair,  and  those  who  counte- 
nanced the  magistrates  would  deserve  censure,  while  those  who 
had  not  done  so  would  be  exonerated.  He  then  noticed  the 
Borrisokane  trials,  and  said  that  the  conduct  of  the  magis- 
trates in  that  affair  had  been  just  the  reverse  of  what  it  had  been 
in  the  other  instance.  It  was  impossible  they  could  be  right  in 
both.  He  was  able  to  prove  the  facts  at  the  Bar,  and  would  do  so 
if  he  were  not  prevented.  This  was  the  sixth  or  seventh  time  he 
had  been  taunted  on  this  matter ;  he  had  submitted  cheerfully 
and  readily  to  the  taunts,  but  he  was  not  the  less  firm  in  his 
determination  to  bring'  the  whole  matter  under  the  considera- 
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tion  of  the  House.  His  object  was,  to  bring  before  the  House 
the  evil  of  having  a  system  of  police,  in  which  men  were 
armed  with  deadly  weapons,  and  where  the  least  resistance 
to  their  authority,  however  capriciously  exercised,  must  be  at- 
tended with  death.  In  this  country  the  officers  being  only 
armed  with  staves,  gave  those  who  resisted  them  a  beating,  and 
they  were  afterwards  punished  for  their  resistance  in  a  legal 
way.     The  hon.  member,  in  conclusion,  withdrew  his  motion. 


Subject,  The  Doneraile  Conspiracy — Conduct  of  the  Soli- 
citor-General ;  Date,  May  12,  1830. 

O'Connell  did  not  spare  Doherty.  Doherty  replied,  and  attacked  O'Con- 
nell  violently ;  a  furious  debate  followed.  Mr.  North  accused  O'Connell  of 
"  uttering  his  accusations  like  the  lofty  monarch  of  the  woods  "  in  Ireland- 
it  is  not  clear  to  what  special  tree  he  refers;  and  of  changing  his  tune  in 
the  House,  and  "aggravating  his  voice  so  that  he  came  around  you  as  gently 
as  any  sucking  dove."  There  is  no  doubt  O'Connell  was  aggravating.  He 
told  the  truth  plainly,  and  he  spoke  plain  language.  Mr.  Hume  spoke  for 
O'Connell  warmly,  and  said,  "  his  temper  and  moderation  contrasted  strongly 
with  the  pomposity  and  insolence  of  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  (Mr. 
North)  who  had  just  spoken."  He  further  proceeded  to  compare  him  to  a 
"  swelled  up  bull-frog  in  danger  of  bursting." 

Mr.  O'Connell  spoke  to  the  following  effect.  Before  I  pro- 
ceed to  bring  forward  the  motion  of  which  I  have  given  notice, 
I  wish  to  observe  that  the  notice  for  this  day  which  appears  on 
the  paper,  relative  to  the  homicide  at  Borrisokane,  must  have 
got  there  by  some  mistake,  for  which  I  cannot  account,  as  my 
notice  relative  to  that  affair  was  for  Tuesday  nest.  This  I  am 
at  a  loss  to  explain,  as  there  was  no  mistake  on  the  subject  in 
the  public  papers.  The  notice  which  I  gave  for  this  day,  and 
upon  which  I  rise  now  to  move,  is  one  for  the  production  of 
documents  which  I  deem  necessary  in  order  to  enable  the 
House  to  judge  correctly  upon  a  matter  of  serious  importance 
as  connected  with  the  administration  of  justice ;  and  to  make  it 
as  probable  as  possible  that  I   may  obtain   them,  I  shall  limit 
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tlie  number  as  much  as  is  consistent  with  the  objects  I  have  in 
view  ;  and  I  will  begin  bj  stating  that,  although  my  notice  is 
for  the  depositions  of  all  the  witnesses  examined  on  the  special 
commission  at  Cork,  I  shall  now  limit  myself  to  moving  in  the 
first  place,  for  the  depositions  of  but  one  witness,  Patrick  Daly ; 
and  secondly,  for  the  notes  of  the  learned  judges  who  presided 
at  these  trials.     Each  of  these  motions  require  a  different  con- 
sideration, but  in  both  I  shall  lay  grounds  plainly  and  dis- 
tinctly to   entitle  me  to    the  information   I   require.     Before 
moving  for  these  documents  I  shall  state  the  specific  subjects  of 
each,  and  then  I  shall  show  how  they  are  to  be  applied.     The 
object  I  have  in  view  is,  that  of  bringing  before  the  House  a 
complaint  of  the  mode  of  preparing  criminal  cases  for  trial  in 
Ireland,  by  magistrates  taking  depositions  without  the  know- 
ledge of  the  parties  charged,  which  appears  to  me  a  bad,  a  dan- 
gerous, aud  an  unjust  practice.     I  shall,  for  this  purpose,  in- 
stance the  particular  case  of  the  Doneraile  conspiracy,  and  the 
mode  in  which  information  was  taken  in  that  case.     That  is  my 
first  object,  and  I  shall  bring  it  specifically  before  the  House, 
that  it  either  may  be  censured  as  inconsistent  with  law,  or,  if  it 
shall  be  found  sanctioned  by  usage,  that  it  may  be  altered  by 
the  Legislature.     My  second  object  is,  to  complain  of  the  mode 
in  which  the  prosecutions  under  the  special   commission  were, 
in  one  respect,  conducted  by  the  counsel  for  the  Crown,  in  order, 
if  it  appear  from  the  facts  that  my  complaint  is  well  founded, 
that  I  may  take  the  opinion  of  the  House  as  to  the  legality  of 
this  mode,  or  if  the  practice  resorted  to  has  been  sanctioned  by 
usage,  then,  I  think,  I  shall  easily  obtain  leave   of  the  House 
to  bring  in  a  bill  to  alter  that  usage.     Such  are  the  objections 
I  have  in  view,  and  I  shall  state  the  grounds  of  them  distinctly 
and  plainly,  and  without  any  irritation  or  angry  feeling  what- 
ever, but,  at  the  same  time,  as  fully  as  ever  I  stated  them,  any- 
where, according  to  the  best  of  my  recollection.     As   far  as  I 
have  been  able  I  liave  looked  to  the  reports  of  what  I  have 
said  elsewhere ;  and  although  I  know  these  reports  to  be  some- 
what stronger  than  the  language  T  made  use  of,  yet  I  shall  not 
vol..  \.  5 
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question  their  accuracy,  but  shall  abide  by  the  statements  that 
have,  as  far  as  I  know,  been  imputed  to  me.  It  will  be  now 
necessary,  before  entering  on  the  first  question,  to  direct  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  the  nature  of  the  Doneraile  conspi- 
racy. About  the  year  1821  it  is  well  known  that  the  whole  of 
the  southern  districts  of  Ireland  were  in  a  disturbed  state. 
Political  acrimony  and  agitation  among  the  Catholics,  which 
had  ceased  on  the  occasion  of  the  king's  visit  to  Ireland,  had 
afterwards,  when  the  hopes  excited  by  that  event  had  faded 
away,  been  revived  with  increased  force,  and  the  country  be- 
came extremely  discontented.  In  some  parts  of  the  south  the 
discontent  actually  broke  out  into  open  rebellion,  which  was 
put  down  partly  by  force,  partly  by  the  arm  of  the  law,  and 
also,  I  will  say,  in  a  great  degree  by  others  whom,  to  avoid  any 
cavil,  I  will  distinguish  merely  as  parties  who  were  looking  for 
constitutional  relief  Several  of  the  parties  engaged  in  these 
disturbances  were  in  a  state  of  outlawry  ;  and  amongst  the 
parts  of  Ireland  so  disturbed,  and  in  which  many  of  those  out- 
laws were  to  be  found,  was  the  neighbourhood  of  Doneraile. 
Against  many  persons  there  informations  had  been  sworn,  and 
they  were,  I  believe,  capable  of  committing  any  crime  whatever. 
There  resided  in  that  neighbourhood  a  magistrate,  Mr.  Bond 
Lowe,  a  courageous  and  an  active  justice  of  the  peace,  who, 
in  the  discharge  of  his  duty,  attempted  to  apprehend  these  bad 
characters.  The  consequence  was,  that  conspiracies  were  formed 
against  his  life,  and  not  only  was  he  threatened,  but  actual 
attempts  were  more  than  once  made  to  carry  the  threats  into 
execution.  Other  parties  were  involved  in  these  conspiracies, 
but  I  fear  it  will  turn  out  that  those  who  were  thus  involved 
hecame  so  through  the  means  of  persons  whom  the  magistrates 
■employed ;  for,  after  the  year  1821,  a  certain  Patrick  Daly  was 
taken  into  pay  by  certain  magistrates  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Doneraile,  who  thought  it  fair  to  keep  him  as  a  spy,  and  re- 
ceive information  by  his  means.  I  will  now  put  it  to  the  House, 
whether  it  were  likely  this  man  would  continue  to  receive  pay 
unless  he  made  discoveries,  and  whether  it  were  likely  that  he 
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would  not  make  discoveries  sooner  tlian  lose  his  situation.  This 
is  a  man  for  whose  deposition  I  am  about  to  move.  The  House 
should  be  aware  that  on  or  about  the  20th  of  January,  1829, 
when  Dr.  Norcott,  a  physician,  was  returning  from  a  party 
with  his  daughter,  the  carriage  in  which  he  rode  was  fired  at, 
and  his  coachman  wounded  in  the  shoulder.  That  attempt  to 
murder  was  made  on  the  20th  January.  Another  conspiracy 
having  the  same  object — that  is,  murder — in  view,  was  entered 
into  on  the  28th  February.  Mr.  Bond  Lowe,  it  was  determined, 
should  be  murdered  on  the  2nd  of  March,  and  I  wish  the  House 
to  be  made  aware  that  Daly,  the  magistrates'  hired  spy,  gave 
no  information  to  any  living  person  of  this  afiair  in  time  to 
prevent  the  fatal  consequences  which  it  threatened.  The 
ruffians  put  this  plan  into  execution  at  a  place  called  John's 
Wood,  and  on  that  occasion,  although  Mr.  Lowe  escaped,  his 
horse  was  sevei'ely  wounded  in  the  shoulder.  The  next  date  in 
the  history  of  these  black  events  is  the  conspiracy  of  the  27th 
April,  when  it  was  agreed  to  waylay  and  shoot  Mr.  Lowe  on 
the  2nd  or  3rd  of  May,  and  a  place  called  Bathskreen  was 
selected  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  the  design  into  execution. 
The  life  of  Mr.  Bond  Lowe  was  then  again  attempted,  but  the 
presence  of  his  friend,  Mr.  Nagle,  whom  the  .conspirators  were 
unwilling  to  injure,  saved  his  life,  and  prevented  them  even 
from  making  the  attempt.  Unquestionably  a  conspiracy  to 
murder  certain  persons  existed,  and  it  is  no  less  true  that  spies 
were  hired  by  the  magistrates,  but  those  spies,  instead  of  de- 
nouncing, fomented  the  conspiracy.  At  length  the  informer 
took  a  hi^'h  flight  in  the  objects  of  his  denunciation.  Amongst 
other  respectable  individuals  whom  he  sought  to  implicate  in 
these  designs,  was  Mr.  Daniel  Clancy,  of  the  town  of  Charle- 
ville,  a  magistrate,  and  as  respectable  and  amiable  an  indivi- 
dual as  can  be  found  in  the  community.  Persons  named  Leary, 
Connors,  Murphy,  and  Burke,  small  but  respectable  farmers, 
were  also  implicated.  Of  these  Leary  was  convicted,  Connors 
was  acquitted,  Burke  was  acquitted,  and  Murphy  was  not  tried, 
but  was  discharged  from  the  prosecution  altogether.     I  implore 
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the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  situatfo  i  of  these  innocent 
persons  (for  of  Leary's  innocence  I  have  no  doubt)  thus  charged 
with  these  horrible  offences,  and  involved  in  the  guilt  of  those 
with  whom  they  had  no  connection.  I  cannot  conceive  any 
men  more  worthy  of  the  compassion  and  commiseration  of  the 
House.  I  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  cha- 
racters of  these  individuals.  They  were  small  farmers — men 
of  industrious  habits — men  of  respectability,  and  the  more  de- 
serving of  admiration  and  sympathy,  as  they  had  raised  them- 
selves from  a  more  humble  lot  by  the  exertions  of  their  own 
hands.  And  let  me  tell  this  House,  that  it  is  most  important 
that  persons  of  that  character  should  be  protected  in  Ireland, 
because  wherever  they  abound,  Whiteboyism  declines.  Those 
farmers  have  something  to  lose,  and  are  therefore  the  friends 
of  good  order  ;  the  Whiteboys  consist  of  those  who  are  utterly 
destitute.  I  was  counsel  for  those  men,  and  I  am  not  ashamed 
to  say  that  my  heart's  best  feelings  were  warmly  enlisted  in 
their  cause.  And  I  was  the  more  interested  in  their  fate, 
because  Leary  was  found  guilty  on  the  first  day,  when  I  was 
not  present,  and  his  conviction  added  greatly  to  the  danger  of 
the  others.  I  wish  to  say  that  I  do  not  mean  to  cast  the 
slightest  imputation  upon  the  juries  which  tried  those  persons. 
The  first  was  exclusively  Protestant,  and  returned  a  verdict  of 
guilty  against  Leary,  rightlj^,  considering  the  evidence  before 
them,  but  perhaps  too  rapidly,  considering  the  character  of  the 
informer.  On  the  second  jury  there  were  five  or  six  Catholics. 
The  major  part  of  these  were  for  conviction,  being  more  or  less 
convinced  of  the  guilt  of  the  accused;  one  man,  a  Catholic, 
was  for  total  acquittal ;  he  was  opposed  by  his  brother  Catholics, 
but  he  held  out  for  two  days,  when  one  of  the  jurors  became  ill, 
and  they  were  all  dismissed.  The  third  case  came  on,  and  Catho- 
lics were  entirely  excluded  from  that  jury.  It  was  exclusively 
Protestant,  and  almost  instantaneously  acquitted  the  prisoners. 
In  consequence  of  this  verdict,  Leary,  who  had  been  convicted, 
was  respited,  although  the  judge  had  intimated  to  him  that 
his  case  was  hopeless  ;  he  was  not  executed,  he  was  transported  : 
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and  it  will  te  a  subject  worthy  of  future  consideration  whether 
that  punishment  might  not  be  considered  incommensurate  with 
his  ambiguous  ffuilt.  On  the  third  trial  I  come  to  Patrick 
Dalj,  the  principal  witness  for  the  Crown,  and  I  shall  state  how 
the  acquittal  on  that  trial  was  obtained.  Patrick  Daly  had 
been  for  six  or  seven  years  a  spy  for  the  magistrates,  and  he 
swore  that  Leary,  Connors,  Murphy,  and  the  other  conspirators 
had  determined  to  murder  Bond  Lowe  on  his  return  from  the 
fair  of  Kildorrery,  that  the  conspiracy  was  concocted  in  a  tent, 
and  that  all  these  persons  were  present  when  a  death-warrant 
for  the  murder  was  written  out,  and  signed  by  them,  the  chief 
conspirators  or  committee-men.  The  murder  was  to  be  perpe- 
trated by  the  Kildorrery  men,  because  they  were  on  the  spot, 
and  might  get  home  undiscovered.  This  was  not  a  very  likely 
story,  particularly  as  the  witness  had  previously  stated  that  the 
murder  was  to  be  committed  in  open  day.  Mr.  Baron  Penne- 
father,  during  the  cross-examination  of  the  witness,  handed  me 
the  depositions  of  this  same  man,  taken  before  the  magistrates 
on  the  29th  April,  1829 — that  was  in  the  interval  between  the 
conspiracy  and  its  execution,  but  in  the  depositions  not  one 
word  was  said  of  the  death-warrant  being  signed  in  the  tent, 
or  of  the  other  facts  to  which  he  swore  on  his  trial.  I  now  put 
it  to  the  consideration  of  every  member  of  this  House,  could 
that  individual  have  sworn  the  truth  when  giving  his  deposi- 
tions and  not  have  mentioned  this  fact  of  the  death-warrant 
and  of  the  fair  of  Kildorrery  ?  If  the  evidence  on  this  point 
were  true,  the  depositions  must  have  been  false.  But  these 
depositions  and  informations  are  part  of  the  secrets  of  the 
Crown  in  Ireland.  In  England,  it  is  true,  an  accused  indi- 
vidual is  informed  of  the  details  of  the  charge  against  him ;  but 
in  Ireland  he  seldom  knows  any  tiling  of  the  matter,  unless  by 
surmise,  or  except  he  be  guilty.  Sir,  in  this  case  the  result  of 
the  production  of  these  depositions  was,  that  the  accused  man  was 
at  once  acquitted.  And  here  I  complain  that  the  leading  counsel 
for  the  Crown  held  in  his  brief  that  very  document,  and  at  the 
very  moment  when  he  was  seeking  the  capital  conviction  of  the 
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men  who  were  at  once  exculpated  bj  its  production.     This  is  a 
question  of  propriety,  but  I  cannot  acquiesce  in  the  justice  or  hu- 
manitj  of  withholding  a  fair  chance  of  exculpation  from  an  un- 
fortunate wretch  when  trembling  on  the  very  brink  of  eternity. 
On  this  principle  I  have  acted  in  my  own  cases.     I  am  not 
often  the  prosecutor,  but  where  I  am  I  repudiate  such  evidence  as 
I  have  just  noticed.     I  could  not  think  myself  justified  in  seeking 
a  conviction  where  I  did  not  feel  perfectly  satisfied  as  to  the  guilt 
of  the  accused.     If  this  be  the  duty  of  a  private  professional  in- 
dividual, how  much  more  imperatively  is  it  the  duty  of  the  pro- 
fessional advisers  of  the  Crown,  whose  object  never  ought  to  be 
the  infliction  of  punishment,  but  a  fair  administration  of  justice  ? 
There  were  many  discrepancies  between  the  depositions  and  the 
evidence  of  Daly.     In  his  depositions  he  stated  that  he  went  to 
the  fair  early  in  the  morning ;  in  his  evidence  he  stated  that  he 
did  not  arrive  there  until  nine  o'clock.     In  the  court  he  accused 
William  Shine  of  being  a  partner  in  the  crime ;  in  the  deposi- 
tions this  man's  name  never  occurs.     But,  rejecting  all  these 
subordinate  points,  I  say  that  the  omission  in  the  deposition  of 
the  tent  scene,  and  the  death-warrant,  and  all  the  circumstancesi 
that  gave  to  the  evidence  the  colouring  of  facts,  was  a  fatal 
variance  that  should  have  led  any  man,  seeking  not  blood  but 
justice,  to  reject  Patrick  Daly's  testimony.     Again,  sir,  then  I 
complain  of  the  suppression  on  the  part  of  the  Crown  counsel  of 
that  which  the  judge  thought  it  his  duty  to  produce.     I  will  do 
him  the  justice,  however,  to  admit  that  he  had  on  that  occasion 
the  assistance  of  three  learned  gentlemen  of  the  Irish  bar,  Mr. 
Sergeant  Goold,  Mr.  Bennet,  and  Mr.  Green,  whom  I  take  it 
for  granted  were  aware  of  the   contents  of  these  depositions. 
To  the  characters  of  Mr.  Bennet  and  Mr.  Green  I  willingly 
bear  my  testimony ;  more  humane   and  excellent  gentlemen 
cannot  exist.     On  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Sergeant  Goold  I  will 
not  rely,  because  he  has  been  known  to  express  opinions  on  this 
subject  which  went  much  further  than  suppressing  such  a  docu- 
ment.    But  if  gentlemen  will  maintain  the  legality  at  present 
of  this  method  of  looking  at  evidence  and  depositions,  surely 
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they  will  concur  with  me  in  introducing  a  bill  into  this  House, 
the  object  of  which  shall  be  to  correct  so  objectionable  a  mode 
of  proceeding.     In  the  conduct  of  this  trial  the  learned  counsel 
said,  that  he  could   corroborate  the  testimony  of  Daly  by  the 
production  of  a  boy   of  the  most  unbiassed  feelings  and  unim- 
peachable veracity.     "What  was  the  fact  ?     This    boy,  it  was 
said,  had  been  actually  introduced  by  Daly  into  the  tent  on  the 
occasion  of  the  alleged  conspiracy  at  the  fair,  and  had  been  di- 
rected by  him  to  observe  the  writing  and  signing  of  the  murder 
warrant.     Yet,  I  ask,  did  Daly  state  this  fact  in  his  deposition? 
He  alluded  neither  to  the  person  nor  the  act.     I  call,  then,  for 
the  papers  containing  the  depositions  of  this   Daly.     I  call  on 
the  House  to  support  me  in  my  demands  by  the  claims  of  hu- 
manity— by  the  anxiety,   the  suffering,  the  agony  which  that 
unfortunate  accused,  but  acquitted  individual,  endured  in  the 
dock,  where  he  so  long  stood  on  trial  for  the  life  which  a  per- 
jured miscreant  was  swearing  away.     I  never  quarrelled  with 
Government  for  these  prosecutions.     If  the  commission   was 
expensive,  it  had  the  effect  of  restoring  to  liberty,  much  sooner 
than  they  otherwise  would  have  been,  many   innocent  men. 
I  only   blame   the   conduct  of  the   leading   counsel     respect- 
ing the  deposition  I  have  alluded  to.     Such  is  my  case.     All  I 
aslc  for  is  these  depositions  and  the  notes  of  the  learned  judge 
who   conducted   this   trial.     Is  it  intended  to   produce   these 
documents  ?     I  have  been  taunted  on  this  subject.     I  now  ask 
those  who  have  taunted  me,   and  those  who  have  applauded 
them,  whether  they  will  meet  the  question  fairly,  and  accede  to 
my  demand  ?     I  ask  also  for  the  notes  of  Baron  Pennefather  ; 
and  here  I  cannot   avoid  bearing  testimony  to  the  admirable 
demeanour  of  that  excellent  judge.     I  feel  happy  in  paying  a 
just  tribute  to  the  companion   of  my  youth,  but  who  has  been 
raised  by  his  merits  to  a  station  far  above  my  humble  walk ; 
but  never  in  any  country  or  time   has  the  bench   been   graced 
with  a  more  admirable  union  of  erudition  and  humanity.  With 
his  notes  I  should  feel  satisfied,  but  to  avoid  any  invidious  feel- 
ing,   I   extend   my   application    to  those  of  both  judges   who 
presided  at  the  commission  of  Doneraile.     Why  do  I  ask  for 
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these  documents  ?  Because  I  wish  to  have  the  best  evidence 
to  produce  to  the  House  in  support  of  my  statement.  I  wish 
to  produce  testimony,  "  omni  exceptione  major."  I  am  to  be 
told,  perhaps,  that  an  application  for  a  judge's  notes  is  novel. 
I  know  that  I  have  high  legal  authority  opposed  to  me  on  this 
point — the  authority  of  a  man  whose  independence  and  exten- 
sive acquirements  in  his  profession  I  sincerely  admire,  though  I 
differ  from  him  in  political  feelings.  But  I  beg  the  House  to 
consider  that  in  every  case  which  occurs  at  the  Old  Bailey,  or 
at  the  sessions  throughout  the  country  which  is  laid  before  the 
Privy  Council,  the  judge's  notes  are  called  for  and  submitted 
without  the  slightest  exception.  If,  then,  these  documents 
are  at  the  command  of  the  Executive,  I  ask  can  there  be  any 
difficulty  in  submitting  them  to  this  House  ?  The  judges 
themselves  are  constantly  in  the  habit  of  calling  for  each  other's 
notes.  When  the  Lord  Chancellor  or  the  Master  of  the  Rolls 
direct  an  issue,  they  familiarly  call  for  the  judge's  notes. 
Why,  then,  should  there  be  such  difficulty  when  this 
House  requires  them  ?  And  am  I  not  justified  in  calling  for 
the  highest  evidence  in  this  case  ?  Is  it  fair  to  meet  this  case 
by  merely  canvassing  Daly's  evidence  without  the  documents  ? 
I  submit  not.  I  say  that  every  member  of  this  House  should 
have  the  details  of  that  evidence  in  his  hands.  I  have  been  re- 
proached with  not  having  introduced  the  subject  sooner.  I 
confess  I  feel  regret  that  it  should  be  necessary  for  me  to  intro- 
duce it  at  all.  I  did  wish  that  the  subject  might  have  been  buried 
in  oblivion,  with  all  the  angry  feelings  to  which  it  has  given 
occasion  ;  but,  as  far  as  regards  delay  on  my  part,  I  have  only 
to  say,  that  I  could  not  bring  the  subject  forward  with  propriety 
until  after  the  late  Cork  assizes.  One  of  the  men  involved  in  the 
Doneraile  conspiracy  was  then  tried,  and  it  was  not  prudent  to 
€nter  on  this  case  until  his  fate  was  decided.  If  I  felt  impelled 
to  agitate  this  matter  at  all,  it  was  because  I  had  occasion  to 
observe  and  to  regret  that  certain  invidious  distinctions  had  not 
as  yet  been  suppressed — because  I  was  impelled  to  witness  poli- 
tical and  religious  differences  perpetuated  in  some  degree  by 
those  who  ought  to  have  been  the  first  to  stifle  them  for  ever. 
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Thank  God,  however,  those  distinctions  are  now  gradually  and 
inevitably,  and  in  spite  of  the  exertions  of  the  evil-minded, 
subsiding  !  Thank  God,  those  differences  which  have  separated 
man  from  man  are  fading  away  before  the  operations  of  that 
glorious  measure  to  which  I  hope  I  may  be  considered  to  have 
contributed  in  some  humble  degree,  even  though  it  were  through 
the  means  of  excitement  and  agitation.  I  have  indeed  been 
taunted  with  agitation  and  exciting  the  peasantry  to  acts  which 
would  have  risked  their  being  put  to  death  by  the  king's  troops, 
ibut  I  will  appeal  to  my  acts  to  show  that  the  whole  endeavour 
of  my  life  has  been  to  impress  upon  the  people  the  folly  and 
the  danger  of  any  connection  with  Whiteboys,  or  any  other 
illegal  associations ;  that  I  have  succeeded  is  proved  by  that 
powerful  combination  which  became  too  strong  for  resistance, 
and  I  trust  that  there  are  none  present  who  now  regret 
the  result.  I  have,  moreover,  submitted  this  motion  to  the 
House  on  public  grounds,  and  on  those  only,  and  if  in  the 
course  of  what  I  have  stated  any  word  of  acrimony  has  fallen 
from  me,  I  regret  it,  for  my  wish  is  not  to  renew  irritation,  but 
to  pour  oil  upon  the  wounds  of  my  country.  Mr.  O'Connell  then 
thanked  the  House  for  its  great  indulgence,  for  the  silent  atten-. 
tion  and  exceeding  courtesy  with  which  it  had  heard  his  obser- 
vations, and  concluded  by  moving — "  That  there  be  laid  before 
the  House  copies  of  any  depositions  or  informations  sworn  by 
Patrick  Daly,  the  witness  at  the  special  commission  held  in 
■Cork,  in  October  last,  relative  to  certain  conspiracies  to  murder, 
wherewith  Edmond  Connors  and  others  were  charged  on  that 
occasion  ;  and  also  copies  of  the  notes  of  the  judges  who  tried 
■those  cases." 
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Mr.  O'Connell — Sir,  I  avail  myself  of  my  right  to  reply,  and  I 
am  able  to  subvert  the  sophistry  by  which  the  learned  gentleman 
is  sought  to  be  protected.      Let  me  set  myself  right  as  to  some 
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of  the  assertions  that  have  been  made.  In  the  first  place  the- 
hon.  and  learned  gentleman  has  stated  my  definition  of  perjury. 
My  opinion  is,  and  I  so  stated  it  on  the  trial,  that  the  breaking 
of  a  lawful  oath,  or  the  taking  of  an  unlawful  oath,  is  perjury 
I  was  talking  to  the  witness  of  the  nature  of  perjury,  and  I  then 
said,  that  if  hehad  broken  alawful  oath,  or  taken  an  unlawful  oath, 
he  was  equally  guilty  of  perjury.  Secondly,  the  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman,  by  going  through  a  speech  of  great  length,  and  which 
was  rendered  sufficiently  ludicrous,  notwithstanding  its  unwieldy 
length,  by  the  tragic  tone  in  which  it  was  delivered,  has  arrived  at 
the  Sub-letting  Act.  The  Sub-letting  Act  in  this  discussion !  I 
cannot  conceive  how  the  Sub-letting  Act  can  form  a  part  of  the- 
Solicitor-General's  defence  of  his  conduct ;  but  he  has  the  happy 
talent  of  introducing  matters  quite  irrelevant.  Why,  Sir,  he 
might  as  well  have  introduced  any  other  event  that  has  taken 
place  since  the  flood — nay,  even  the  universal  deluge  itself.  But 
that  learned  gentleman  has  been  singularly  unfortunate,  for  he 
has  introduced  the  only  speech  of  all  those  attributed  to  me 
which  was  so  inaccurately  reported  that  I  cannot  avow  it.  I 
avow  all  the  rest.  I  admit  every  word  he  has  read.  I  now  re- 
assert again  every  word ;  and  but  that  he  shrinks  from  the 
proofs,  I  would  prove  to  his  condemnation  the  perfect  accuracy 
of  every  accusation  I  ever  made  against  him  in  this  House  or 
out  of  this  House.  It  is  true  that  I  spoke  of  the  Sub-letting- 
Act.  It  is  quite  true  that  I  condemned  that  law  in  the 
strongest,  the  harshest  terms  ;  but  the  concluding  part  of  there- 
port  is  quite  inaccurate.  I  never  said  what  is  attributed  there 
to  me.  Nay,  so  inaccurate  is  that  passage  that,  having  met  the 
reporter  in  the  hall  of  the  Four  Courts,  on  the  morning  after 
that  report  appeared,  I  reproached  him  with  its  inaccuracy. 
The  reporter  was,  as  most  reporters  are,  sturdy  upon  the  subject,, 
and  denied  the  inaccuracy  of  the  report.  I  accordingly  spoke  to 
another  reporter,  with  whom  I  am  acquainted,  and  at  my  re- 
quest he  wrote  out  the  notes  he  had  taken,  which  clearly  showed 
that  I  had  not  used  the  phrases  attributed  to  me  ;  or  rather  that 
they  were  spoken  in  so  unqualified  a  way  as  to  bear  quite  a  dif- 
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ferent  meaning.  If  I  had  used  the  expressions  then,  I  would 
not  deny  them  now.  If  I  had  now  to  speak  of  that  Act,  I 
would  mention  it  in  terms  commensurate  with  my  abhorrence  of 
it — it  is  not  possible  to  find  language  strong  enough  to  express 
my  detestation  of  that  statute.  Sir,  I  know  of  194  families,  aye, 
families  that  have  been  thrown  out  of  their  habitations  recently 
under  that  law,  and  are  now  actually  perishing  in  the  ditches 
without  covering — almost  without  clothing  or  food.  Let  those 
who  have  no  wants  to  feel  applaud  that  statute.  I  will  begin 
with  the  learned  Solicitor- Greneral  for  England.  He  demands 
my  first  courtesy.  I  agree  in  his  inferences  ;  I  only  dispute  his 
statement  of  facts.  But  I  perceive  the  noble  lord  (Lord  Leve- 
son  Gower)  is  about  to  leave  the  House ;  I  beg  of  him  to  remain 
for  one  moment.  I  will  despatch  his  lordship  first,  though  out 
of  order. 


Suhject,  Bill  for  the  Removal  of  Jewish  Disabilities  ; 
Date,  May  17,  1830. 

Lord  John  Russell  spoke  for  and  Peel  against  this  bill;  O'Connell   spoke 
for  liberty  of  conscience  and  enliglitened  legishilion. 

Mr.  O'Connell  said,  he  was  proud  of  the  opportunity  of  sup- 
porting the  measure.  He  supported  it  both  on  principle  and 
sympathy.  The  time  had  but  recently  gone  by,  when  the  Ca- 
tholics were  assailed  by  clamours  whicli  he  would  refute  that 
very  evening  by  his  conduct.  They  had  been  assailed  by  a  cry 
which  might  be  very  satisfactory  to  some  Christians,  who 
thought  that  no  others  were  right  in  argument  or  good  sense 
but  themselves.  The  cry  then  raised  was  Protestant — now  it 
was  Christian.  To  persons  who  now  raised  that  cry  against  this 
measure,  he  would  say  that  they  avoided  or  evaded  the  true 
principles  of  Christianity,  which  were  liberality  and  charity.  On 
the  former  occasion,  these  persons  said  that  the  Catholics  were 
the  advocates  of  bigotry.  Who  were  the  advocates  of  bigotry 
now  ?     Christian  charity,  with  such  peoj)le,  was  a  good  thing  to 
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talk  of,  "but  when  they  came  to  the  point  they  refused  to  put  it 
in  practice.      Who  were  before  the  House  now  in  the  character 
of  claimants  for  rights  ?     They  were  not  foreigners — they  were 
not  Poles — nor  Russians — nor  Turks — nor  Frenchmen.      They 
were  men  born  in  England — men  entitled  to  hold  property  in 
England — to  inherit  property  from  their  ancestors  in  England — 
in  short,  they  were  Englishmen.      They  were  debarred  from 
some  of  the  privileges  of  Englishmen  because  they  refused  to 
take  an  oath  of  a  particular  kind,  and  therefore  they  were  shut 
out  of  that  House.     They  were  excluded,  as  it  was  said,  because 
the  safety  of  our  institution  demanded  their  exclusion.     But  the 
House  might  be  asked  whether  it  would  admit  the  unbeliever  ? 
It  did  admit  the  Mahometan.     The  Mahometan  might,  perhaps, 
refuse  the  oath,  *'  on  the  faith  of  a  Christian."      Yes,  that  was 
true,  the  Mahometan  might  be  considered  excluded  ;  but  would 
they  laugh  at  him  now,  when  he  asked  them  what  sanction  had 
they   against  the  Atheist   or  the  Deist  ?       Against  any  man 
who  did  believe  in  a  God,  or  professed  a  particular  religion,  they 
had  a  protection,  but  they  had  no  check  upon  the  man  who  had 
no  religious  faith.     It  was  said  that  the  Jews  had  sympathies 
elsewhere.     In  the  same  manner,  it  had  been  said,  that  the  Ca- 
tholics had  sympathies  elsewhere.     He  did  not  mean  to  disavow 
that  he  and  they  carried  spiritual  homage  to  another  than  the 
King  of  England ;  but  his  own  Sovereign  received  his  undivided 
political  homage.     So  it  was  with  the  Jews  ;  he  might  still  re- 
member the  traditionary  home  of  his  fathers,  but  he  was  obe- 
dient to  our  laws.     Let  them  not,  therefore,  talk  of  the  name  of 
Christianity,  when  it  was  used  to  do  evil  instead  of  good.      In 
such  a  case  he  scorned  the  name  ;  he  desired  the  substance.    Chris- 
tianity was  charitable ;  charity  was  the  precept  of  Jesus  Christ 
their  Saviour  himself.      He  was  charitable  to  all  men,  even  to 
his  murderers  ;  he  prayed  even  for  them,  saying — "  Father,  for- 
give them,  they  know  not  what  they  do."     In  France  they  had 
a  Christian  Legislature,  and  the  Jews  were  ranked  with  the 
other  citizens  of  the  State.   Perhaps  it  might  be  denied  that  the 
French  Legislature  was  Christian  ;  for  one  mark  of  a  Christian 
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Legislature  they  had  not — they  had  not  a  boroughmongerino- 
system — they  had  not  one  lord  with  ten  retainers,  who,  after 
sitting  with  the  Cote  Gauche,  went  over  just  at  the  critical  mo- 
ment to  the  Cote  Droite,  carrying  his  ten  retainers  with  him. 
Certainly  that  was  not  the  case  in  France ;  and  yet  he  imagined, 
notwithstanding  its  disadvantage  in  this  respect,  it  might  be  said 
to  have  a  Christian  legislature.  But  both  there  and  in  the  Nether- 
lands, Jews  were  appointed  judges,  magistrates  and  legislators, 
and  performed  their  duties  in  the  most  efficient  and  most  hono- 
rable manner ;  and  at  the  moment  at  which  he  was  speaking, 
one  of  the  secretaries  of  the  Sorbonne  was  a  converted  Jew. 
Conversion  was  prevented  in  this  country  by  our  own  system 
of  laws. 

Affect  to  scorn  a  man  for  his  opinions,  or  to  deprive  him  of 
civil  power  on  their  account,  and  he  became  wedded  to  them 
more  firmly  than  ever.  Such  had  been  the  case  with  the  Catho- 
lics, and  such  would  be  the  case  with  the  Jews,  and  with  all 
other  people  in  similar  circumstances.  They  had  been  told  that 
the  same  reason  did  not  hold  for  admitting  the  Jews  as  for  ad- 
mitting the  Catholics.  It  was  true,  for  there  were  more  reasons 
ngainst  the  admission  of  the  Catholics  than  against  that  of  the 
Jews.  It  was  because  the  Catholics  were  so  numerous  that  they 
ought  not  to  have  been  admitted;  for  if  their  belief  were  dan- 
gerous to  the  State,  their  numbers  only  rendered  it  doubly  dan- 
;;erous.  That  was  not  the  case  with  the  Jews,  whose  numbers 
were  insufficient  to  create  the  least  degree  of  alarm.  Then  it 
was  said  the  Catholics  were  a  proselytising  race ;  that  made 
them  more  dangerous  still,  though,  perhaps  they  could  gain 
but  few  proselytes,  for  they  could  offer  but  few  pecuniary  ad- 
vantages ;  and,  as  an  hon.  member  had  said  the  other  night,  if 
the  road  to  heaven  were  not  paved  with  gold,  nobody  would  have 
taken  the  trouble  to  discover  it.  He  should  support  the  bill  on 
tlie  Tiniversal  principle  of  toleration,  if  that  were  not  an  improper 
word  to  be  used  on  such  an  occasion — perhaps  he  ought  to  have 
said  the  principle  of  right.  That  right  was  not  to  be  infringed 
either  by  an  inquisition  which  inflicted  torture,  as  in  Spain,  or 
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hv  laws  which,  as  in  England,  imposed  privation.  Man  had  a 
right  to  iaflict  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  ;  Christianity  had 
spread  itself — not  by  the  force  of  temporal  power,  not  by  the  ef- 
forts of  Christians,  nor  by  the  labour  of  Christian  legislatures,  but 
by  virtue  of  its  own  truth,  and  its  mild  and  benevolent  influence 
on  the  human  heart.  It  had  expanded  itself,  not  only  without  the 
assistance  of  temporal  power,  but  against  the  most  formidable 
opposition ;  and  where  was  the  Christian  that  would  tell  him 
that  the  arm  of  God  was  short,  and  needed  the  aid  of  any  of  His 
■creatures  ?  He  recognised  them  not — they  belonged  not  to  his 
communion,  since  their  doctrines  would  deprive  him  of  the  con- 
solation of  his  existence — the  hope  of  eternity.  Christianity 
bade  him  do  as  he  would  be  done  by,  and  he  only  fulfilled  that 
•duty  when  he  gave  this  bill  his  most  hearty  support. 


Subject,  Law  or  Divorce  ;  Bate,  June  3,  1830. 

It  is  noteworthy  in  this,  as  in  all  of  O'Connell's  speeches,  where  there  was 
opportunity,  how  boldly  and  distinctly  he  taught  Catholic  doctrine.  He  I'e- 
marked  the  extraordinary  ignorance  of  Catholic  history  exhibited  by  Sir 
Charles  Westend,  who  stated  that  the  Pope  had  given  a  divorce  to  Henry 
VIII. 

On  the  15th  June,  1830,  petitions  were  signed  and  sent  in  to  free  Protes- 
tant soldiers  from  formal  attendance  at  Catholic  ceremonies.  O'Connell 
spoke  again  in  favour  of  the  petition,  but  added  "  that  it  was  uncharitable  to 
impute  idolatry  to  parties  who  were  not  guilty  of  it,  and  who  detested  it  as 
strongly  as  the  petitioners  or  any  other  men." 

Mr.  O'Connell  said,  lie  agreed  with  the  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman  who  had  just  sat  down,  in  opposing  the  motion, 
though  he  differed  from  him  in  the  grounds  of  his  opposition . 
He  wished  with  the  hon.  mover  that  the  poor  should  be  placed 
upon  the  same  footing  with  the  rich  in  regard  to  divorce,  but 
he  would  accomplish  that,  not  by  giving  it  to  the  poor,  but  by 
refusing  it  to  the  rich.  He  thought  the  better  way  would  be 
to  make  the  marriage  tie  perfectly  indissoluble.  It  was  so  by 
the  common  law,  for  up  to  the  time  of  the  Reformation  no 
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marriage  could  be  dissolved.    It  was  so  by  the  rule  of  the  Catholic 
Church  and  by  that  of  the  Protestant  Church  also.    It  was  true 
that  divorces  had  been  granted  in  the  Catholic  Church,  but  not  a 
vinculo  matrimonii.     They  were  only  granted  in  such  cases,  for 
example,  insanity,  as  rendered  the  marriage  invalid  ah  initio. 
The  Pope  had  no  authority  to  divorce  a  marriage  upon  any 
other  ground,  for  his  authority  did  not  exceed  that  of  other 
bishops.     But  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  had  said  that 
the  Pope  had  granted  a  divorce  to  Henry  VIII.     In  that  the 
hon.  and  learned  gentleman  was  mistaken.     The  Pope  had,  on 
the  contrary,  refused  the  divorce.     If  he  had  not  refused  it  the 
hon.  and  learned   gentleman  might  have  gone  to  Mass  last 
•Sunday,  as  he  had  done,  for  the  refusal  had  contributed  much 
to  hasten  the  Reformation.    Again,  his  hon.  and  learned  friend 
had  said,  that  the  Pope  had  dissolved  the  marriage  of  Bona- 
parte ;  but  the  principle  on  which  that  divorce  rested  was  this, 
that  the  first  marriage  with  Josephine  was  a  mere  republican 
marriage,  having  nothing  sacramental  or  religious  in  its  nature. 
It  was  another  instance  of  marriage  invalidated  ah  initio,  so 
that  there  was  no   divorce  in  the  case  of  Napoleon,  who  was 
himself  a  sort  of  honorary  member  of  all  religions.     But  if  they 
regarded  the  subject  merely  as  statesmen,  he  would  ask,  were 
the  upper  classes  of  society,  who  could  obtain  divorces,  more  vir- 
tuous than  the  lower  who  could  not  ?     No  man  would  say  that 
they  were.     And  was  not  a  divorce  a  temptation  to  adultery  ? 
Did  it  not  give  another  argument  to  the  seducer,  when  it  enabled 
him  to  say,  that  he  would  restore  the  object  of  his  passion  to 
her  rank  again,   or  perhaps  raise  her  to  a  higher  rank  than 
before  ?     The  Christian  law,  the  Canon  law,  the  Common  law, 
and  the  law  both  of  the  Catholic  and  the  Protestant  Churches 
were  all  upon   his   side,   and  he   therefore   hoped   that  other 
members,  more  influential  than  himself,  would  assist  in  opposing 
the  present  motion. 
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The  Rev.  Sir  Harcourt  Lees  was  a  most  enei-getic  and  unscrupulous 
opponent  of  O'Connell's.  He  did  not  measure  liis  language.  A  good  deal 
has  been  said  of  O'Connell's  vehement  denunciations  of  persons  and  things, 
but  his  opponents  being  less  noteworthy  have  escaped,  though  some  of  them 
used  language  with  which  he  would  never  have  polluted  his  lips.  Sir  Har- 
court Lees  began  his  attacks  in  1822,  and  denounced  "  O'Connell,  the  Fope^ 
and  the  Devil"  in  the  Dublin  newspapers.  He  was  the  real  instigator  of  the 
famous  "Bottle  Riot."  He  now  sent  in  a  petition  complaining  of  O'Connell's 
inflammatory  speeches.  It  was  presented  by  Mr.  Trant,  who  read  O'Connell 
a  lecture  on  the  following  letter : — 

"  To  the  Editor  of  the  Waterford  and  Weekly  Waterford 
Chronicles. 

"London,  June  7th,  1830. 
"My  dear  Sir — You  are  quite  right — the  time  is  come 
when  Ireland  should,  one  and  all,  rouse  itself  to  fling  off  the 
administration  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  He  is  in  mj  judg- 
ment totally  unfit  for  the  office  of  Prime  Minister.  A  portion 
of  Ireland  organized  by  the  Catholic  Association,  of  whom  1400 
were  Protestants,  forced  him  to  grant  Emancipation  ;  but  he 
granted  it  with  the  worst  grace  possible.  He  added  to  it  the 
disfranchisement  of  tlie  forty  shilling  freeholders,  the  suppres- 
sion, or  rather  attempt  at  suppression,  of  the  Monastic  Orders, 
and  the  insult  of  our  bishops  ;  add  to  these  that  despotic  law 
which  has  authorised  the  Lord  Lieutenant  to  issue  his  late  pro- 
clamation. In  the  annals  of  legislation  there  never  was  so  un- 
constitutional a  law.  How  he  was  compelled  to  emancipate  is 
well  known  ;  he  threw  as  much  of  bitterness  into  the  cup  as  he 
possibly  could.  I  really  think  that  he  hates  or  despises  Ireland. 
His  powers,  too,  of  reasoning,  appear  to  me  of  the  lowest  class. 
He  is  quite  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Ministry,  and  rules 
the  men  who  have  the  littleness  to  act  with  him  with  a  sway 
almost  despotic.  I  think  his  foreign  policy  of  the  worst  possible 
description,  and  that  the  tendency  of  his  public  measures  is  all 
towards  arbitrary  sway.     It  is,  in  short,  essential  to  the  peace 
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and  prosperity  of  these  countries  that  we  should  have  another 
minister. 

"As  to  Ireland,  the  insulting  and  insane  attempts  to  increase 
the  taxation,  at  such  a  period  of  deep  distress  as  the  present,  is 
a  proof  of  utter,  total  ignorance  of  our  real  situation,  or  total 
disregard  of  our  wants.  The  hour,  therefore,  is  come,  when 
every  effort  should  be  made  to  press  on  the  Administration  of 
the  Duke.  This  is  the  very  time  to  attack  his  government  in 
every  legal  and  constitutional  way.  I  very  much  approve  of 
your  plan  of  securing  a  gold  currency  for  Ireland.  If  gold  be 
good  for  England,  as  a  medium  of  exchange,  it  ought  to  be 
equally  good  for  the  Irish,  Indeed,  it  is  a  very  formidable  ad- 
vantage that  the  English  have  over  us  in  this,  that  their  currency 
is  of  actual  value  as  an  article  of  commerce,  being  gold — and 
that  we,  Irish,  should  have  no  other  currency  than  mere  paper, 
in  itself,  as  an  article  of  commerce,  of  no  kind  of  value  what- 
soever. 

"  It  is  too  bad  that  the  welfare  of  Ireland  should  be  thus 
postponed,  as  it  were,  to  serve  England.  It  seems,  therefore,  a 
duty  to  rouse  the  people  to  effectuate  a  change,  by  calling  for 
gold  for  every  pound  note.  A  man  who  has  a  pound  note  may 
surely  as  well  have  a  sovereign.  A  thousand  accidents  may 
make  the  pound  note  not  worth  \\d.  There  is  nothing  which 
can  possibly  render  the  sovereign  worth  less  than  20.s. ;  and  let 
me  tell  you  that  it  may  again  become  worth  30s.  of  the  then 
currency.  Call,  therefore,  on  the  people — the  honest,  unsophis- 
ticated people — to  send  in  the  bank-notes  of  every  description, 
and  to  get  gold.  Take  this  as  a  measure  of  precaution  every- 
where— let  it  spread  far  and  near,  and  then  at  least  we  will  be  so 
far  on  a  par  with  England. — Believe  me,  most  sincerely  yours, 

"Daniel  O'Connell." 

Mr.  O'Connell  felt  some  doubts  whether  or  not  he  ought  to 
offer  an  explanation  of  his  conduct ;  and  but  for  the  kind 
manner  in  which  he  had  been  alluded  to  by  his  hon.  friend  the 
member  for  Dover,  most  assuredly  he  should  not  say  one  word 
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upon  this  petition.  It  was  not  due  to  the  House  that  he  should 
explain  ;  he  totally  disclaimed  the  authority  of  the  House  over 
any  acts  of  his  that  were  done  out  of  it;  and  least  of  all  would  he 
stoop  to  explain  to  the  raving  petitioner.  In  the  House  he  always 
did  and  always  would  act  in  such  a  way  as  he  thought  due  to  the 
House  and  to  himself,  as  an  independent  Member  of  Parliament ; 
and  while  he  did  so,  he  must  disclaim,  in  the  most  distinct  and 
positive  terms,  the  right  of  the  House,  or  of  any  member  of  it, 
to  call  him  to  account  for  what  he  might  think  proper  to  do 
outside  the  doors.  With  regard  to  the  question  before  the 
House  he  would  say,  that  he  had  struggled  for  Ireland  when 
she  had  been  a  prey  to  every  needy  adventurer  in  politics  and 
religion,  and  when  she  had  been  betrayed  alternately  by  the 
men  who  attempted  to  cajole  and  those  who  professed  to  befriend 
her.  During  the  era  of  agitation,  which  was  spoken  of  with 
terror  by  the  petitioner,  Whiteboy  outrages  ceased — riots  became 
daily  less  frequent — massacres  and  midnight  conflagrations  dis- 
appeared— the  people  became  reconciled  to  each  other — old 
feuds  were  forgotten — new  alliances  sprung  up — and  peace  and 
harmony  succeeded  to  violence,  outrage  and  civil  war,  until  at 
length,  pacified  and  combined,  Ireland  became  too  powerful  for 
her  enemies,  and  too  big  for  her  chains.  And  now  that  he  was 
in  the  House,  had  he  not  a  right  on  behalf  of  his  country,  to 
complain  of  the  manner  in  which  Irish  business  was  neglected 
here  ?  There  was  the  Sub-letting  Act,  framed  for  the  purpose 
of  depriving  the  people  of  their  tenements,  in  order  to  enlarge 
the  domains  and  enhance  the  property  of  the  rich ;  that  Act 
which  had  already  inflicted  such  frightful  injury  on  Ireland, 
and  made  the  poor  die  in  hundreds  by  the  ditches — was  not 
that  law  still  permitted  to  disgrace  the  statute  book  ?  It  was 
true  an  amendment  had  been  proposed,  but  it  was  still  worse 
than  the  Act  itself;  for  it  legalised  the  disputed  causes.  There 
was  the  Yestry  Act  too — the  most  infamous  that  could  be  conceived. 
Was  it  not  monstrous  that  six  millions  of  people  should  be 
taxed  by  250,000  for  the  support  of  a  Church  from  which  they 
•conscientiously  differed  ? 
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I  heard  (said  Mr.  O'Connell)  great  cheering  from  the 
Treasury  benches  when  it  was  thought  that  my  hon.  friend 
had  made  a  hit  at  me.  "Well,  did  these  retainers  of  the  ministry 
—  these  unhought,  unbiassed,  but  still  hon.  gentlemen — sup- 
port me  in  any  ejffort  of  mine  to  relieve  the  distresses  of  Ireland 
by  removing  existing  and  flagrant  abuses  ?  No,  sir ;  I  was 
met  by  a  united  phalanx ;  and  this,  sir,  is  the  reason  why  I 
have  acted  out  of  doors ;  and  this,  sir,  is  the  reason  why  I  shall 
continue  to  act  as  I  like  out  of  this  House.  By  agitation 
Ireland  became  strong ;  by  agitation  she  put  down  her  bitter 
enemies ;  by  agitation  has  conscience  been  set  free ;  by  agitation 
Irish  freedom  has  been  purchased ;  and  by  agitation  it  shall  be 
secured. 

Liberty  was  never  yet  obtained  by  quiescence.     The  iron 
sceptre  of  despotism   and  bigotry  was  never  yet  broken  by 
apathy.    Sir — I  ask,  if  agitation — constitutional  agitation — pre- 
vailed in  England  should  we  not,  before  this  time,  have  a  reform 
in  Parliament?    If  there  were  not  in  England  an  apathy  which 
I   hold   in   contempt,   I  ask,  would   a  few  lords   return   the 
members  of  this  House  ? — or  would  an  oligarchy  presume  to 
trample  upon  the  rights  of  the  people  ? — or  would  the  minister 
be  secure  of  a  venal  majority  to  carry  every  profligate  job  he 
might  think  proper  to  advocate  ?     It  is  the  absence  of  agitation 
that  perpetuates  abuse  in  England ;  the  existence  of  it  in  Ireland 
would  ultimately  establish  the  people's  rights.     The  speech  of 
Mr.  Shell  has  been  alluded  to  as  against  me.     Now,  I  declaim 
my  connection  with  the  sentiment  to  which  my  hon.  friend  has 
referred.     I  despise  the  patronage  of  any  Government — I  con- 
temn the  name  of  office.     This  was  always  my  feeling,  and  in 
that  feeling  I  shall  die.     But  I  will  say  the  Government  have 
not  treated  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  well  since  the  passing  of 
the  Relief  Bill.     Their  conduct  towards  the  Catholic  Bar  is 
disgraceful.     I  don't  want  the  gew-gaw  of  a  silk  gown,  and 
neither  do  I  refer  to  my  friend,  Mr.  Shell,  for  we  were  fellow- 
agitators,  and  must  be  prepared  to  bear  up  against  the  hatred 
of  those  whom  we  succeeded  in  defeating.     But  why  has  not  a 
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silk  gown  been  given  to  Mr.  O'Loghlin,  or  Mr.  Farrell,  or  Mr. 
Cruise,  or  Mr.  Ball?  Sir,  the  reason  is  they  are  Catholics. 
Now,  this  is  an  injury  to  their  clients,  many  of  whom  are 
Protestants.  I  tell  my  hon.  friend  that  he  is  mistaken  about 
the  workings  of  the  Eelief  Bill.  It  has  done  well  in  spite  of  his 
Majesty's  Government.  The  people  themselves  have  become 
reconciled ;  and  now  Protestants  and  Catholics  see  their  own 
interests,  and  are  resolved  to  be  no  longer  the  dupes  of  designing 
mercenaries.  But  if  violence  is  kept  up  in  some  parts  of  the 
North,  I  see  on  the  ministerial  side  of  the  House  the  men  who 
are  keeping  party  spirit  alive  for  electioneering  purposes.  I  have, 
sir,  given  my  advice  to  my  countrymen,  and  whenever  I  feel 
it  necessary  I  shall  continue  to  do  so,  careless  whether  it  pleases 
or  displeases  this  House,  or  any  mad  parson  out  of  it.  And 
will  any  hon.  member  tell  me  my  advice  is  bad  ?  What  did  I 
do — why,  merely  this? — I  recommended  the  people  to  get  gold, 
as  in  England,  for  useless  paper.  The  members  opposite  would 
not  go  with  Mr.  Attwood  in  giving  a  silver  currency  to  England, 
and  am  I  to  be  questioned  for  recommending  the  discontinuance 
of  a  paper  currency  in  Ireland  ?  My  advice  has  been  followed, 
and  this  night's  discussion  will  enforce  it.  I  again  disclaim 
having  risen  to  defend  myself,  because,  for  my  acts  beyond 
these  doors,  I  disclaim  any  responsibility  to  the  House.  I  rose, 
sir,  to  express  my  determination  to  do  my  duty  towards 
Ireland.  My  object  is  the  good  of  Ireland  first,  and  of  the  empire 
secondly. 

A  noisy  scene  ensued,  and  O'Connell  spoke  again. 

Mr.  O'Connell — I  think  it  my  duty,  sir,  to  my  constituents, 
my  country,  and  myself,  to  offer  a  few  remarks  upon  the  discus- 
sion that  has  arisen ;  and  in  the  very  outset,  I  must  again  disclaim 
my  submission  to  this  House  and  its  authority  over  me,  for  any 
act  I  have  chosen  to  do  outside  of  these  walls.  I  cannot  com- 
mand language  strong  enough  to  disclaim  any,  the  slightest, 
submission  to  this  House  generally,  for  any  act  done  out  of  it ; 
and  therefore,  sir,  it  will  be  at  once  seen  how  thoroughly  I 
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repudiate  the  authority  of  any  member  of  the  House — but  more 
especially  of  the  hon.  and  very  learned  member  for  the  city  of 
Kilkenny.  Sir,  I  should  be  exceedingly  sorry  not  to  enjoy  the 
blessing  of  his  censure,  and  on  that  day  should  I  think  myself 
unhappy  and  a  traitor  to  my  country  when  I  had  the  misfor- 
tune to  be  praised  by  the  very  learned  member.  Sir,  in  a  letter 
to  which  allusion  has  been  made  by  the  gallant  general,  I  did 
speak  of  "  war  to  the  knife"  against  his  Majesty's  present  minis- 
ters, and  that  phrase  I  will  now  repeat  for  the  satisfaction  of 
the  gallant  member. 

But,  sir,  this  is  not  the  letter  to  which  my  hon.  friend  the 
member  for  Dover  alluded,  when  he  opened  this  debate ;  and 
yet,  the  very  learned  gentleman,  the  Solicitor-General  for 
Ireland,  with  that  tact  for  which  he  is  so  eminent — that  species  of 
scenic  display,  and  theatrical  manoeuvre,  which  so  often  supply 
the  want  of  ability  and  talent — has  confounded  the  two  letters, 
and  brought  the  sentiments  contained  in  one  to  bear  upon  the 
opinions  promulgated  in  the  other.  Now,  sir,  the  letter  in 
which  the  phrase  which  has  so  much  excited  the  ire  of  the  very 
learned  member  for  Kilkenny  was  contained  was  a  letter  written 
by  me  upon  the  subject  of  the  stamp  and  spirit  duties,  which 
the  hon.  gentleman  dares  not  oppose  ;  or  if  he  do,  I  presume  he 
will  not  long  enjoy  the  confidence  of  the  Administration — a 
commodity  which  the  very  learned  member  could  not  very 
easily  dispense  with ;  and  if  he  do,  I  here  tell  him  there  is  not 
a  man,  woman,  or  child  in  Ireland,  from  Kilkenny  to  Derry, 
that  will  not  be  in  array  against  liim.  I  did,  sir,  denounce 
the  scheme  of  assimilation  as  mischievous  and  oppressive  in  its 
tendency.  I  now  denounce  it,  in  my  place  in  this  House,  as 
outrageous  and  profligate  in  design.  Et  is  another  proof — if 
any  were  still  wanting — of  the  entire  ignorance  of  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  of  the  real  condition  of  Ireland ;  and 
because  I  have  exerted  myself  to  prevent  this  unwarrantable 
plan  from  being  carried  into  execution  I  am  assailed  by  the 
very  learned  member,  who  professes  so  much  affection  for 
Ireland.     I  always  called  upon  the  people  of  that  country  to 
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petition  against  the  contemplated  measure ;  and  I  think  mjr 
views  right,  exactly  in  proportion  as  they  be  arraigned 
by  every  hack  of  the  minister,  whether  in  or  out  of  this 
House. 

As  to  the  currency  question,  I  think  it  right  that,  as  assimi- 
lation is  the  order  of  the  day,  we  should  have  the  benefit  of  it 
in  every  respect  in  Ireland.  Will  the  very  learned  member 
tell  me  that  his  motion  of  "  assimilation  "  is  not  "  taxation  ?" 
If  not,  why  should  not  Ireland  enjoy  a  gold  currency  as  well 
as  England  ?  The  majority  of  this  House  refused  a  silver  cur- 
rency to  England,  and  the  hon.  gentleman  would  force  paper 
down  the  throats  of  the  Irish  !  Knowing,  as  I  do,  how  the  mi- 
nistry can  command  venal  majorities  in  this  House,  I  did  not 
go  through  the  mockery  of  a  motion  upon  the  subject ;  but  I 
adopted  a  more  effectual  course ;  and  then  I  am  met  by  tha 
very  learned  member  for  Kilkenny  with  all  his  stage  tricks,, 
scenic  skill,  and  forensic  management — for  which  latter  quality 
he  has  of  late  gained  so  much  celebrity,  and  all  of  which  quali- 
ties are  so  often  found  useful  in  the  absence  of  ability,  talents, 
legal  knowledge,  and  research  ;  and  he  gravely  tells  me  that^ 
instead  of  writing  letters  in  newspapers,  I  ought  to  bring  for- 
ward a  motion  in  this  House.  Sir,  not  being  so  good  an  actor 
as  the  very  learned  gentleman,  I  do  not  choose  to  appear  in  a 
farce ;  I  am  not,  unfortunately,  frivolous  and  shallow  enough 
to  play  a  part  in  such  mimicry.  Nature  did  not  cast  me  for 
the  character  of  Justice  Shallow.  The  very  learned  gentleman 
has  alluded  to  the  distress  in  1821,  What,  sir,  was  the  cause 
of  this  distress  ?  Why,  the  insolvency  of  the  country  banks. 
This  is  the  evil  that  I  want  to  prevent  a  recurrency  of,  and  by 
no  other  means  will  that  end  be  attained  so  quickly  as  by  the 
discussion  of  this  night.  The  country  will  naturally  take  alarm 
at  the  panic  which  a  member  enjoying  the  confidence  of  his- 
Majesty's  Government  is  in,  and  it  will  see  that  the  precaution- 
ary measures  which  have  been  resorted  to  in  Waterford  were 
suggested  by  well-grounded  apprehension.  If  the  branch 
banks  have  substance  they  can  suffer  no  injury  from  the  run 
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upon  them  for  payment  of  their  notes;  and  if  they  are  insolvent 
the  sooner  the  bubble  bursts  the  better.    My  letter  was  addressed 
to  a  gentleman  upon  a  local    subject — the  discussion  of  this, 
night  will  make  the  opinion  it  contained  current  throughout  the 
entire  island.     So  that  if  the  measure  I  have  recommended  be 
bad — and  I  am  quite  sure  it  is  not — the  hon.  and  learned  gentle- 
man will  have  to  answer  to  his  employers  for  making  it  univer- 
sal.    But,  sir,  I  am  accused  of  writing  letters,  and  in  the  same 
breath  it  is  stated  by  an  officer  of  the  Crown,  that  an  Act^ 
the  most  infamous  and  despotic  that  a  government  was  em- 
powered to  wield — an  Act  at  war  with  every  notion  of  constitu- 
tional liberty,  and  fit  only  for  the  climate  of  Algiers  ;  an  Act 
which  enables  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  by  his  mere  fiaiy 
to  put  to  rout  any  meeting  called  for   any  purpose,  or  in  any 
place,  by  a  Lord  Mayor,  or  sheriffs,  or  magistrates,  or  by  the 
people  themselves,  still  stains  the  statute-book.     "Would  such 
an  Act  be  submitted  to  by  the  people  of  England  as  was  tamely 
borne  in  Ireland  ?     How,  I  ask,  are  the  people  to  be  informed 
of  what  affects  their  interest,  unless  through  the  medium  of  the 
Press  ?     The  Press  is  now  the  only  route  of  communication  to 
the  public ;  and  that  route  I  have  entered  into.    I  will  continue 
in  it ;  and,  despite  of  the  very  learned  member's  taunts,  I  will 
go  forward  in  the  same  course.      If,  in  my  communications  to 
the  Irish  Press — ever  faithful  and  independent — I  shall  write 
anything  that  is  improper,  I  am  sure  the  very  learned  Solicitor- 
General  for  Ireland  will  feel  no  repugnance  at  framing  an  ear 
officio.     Sir,  I  have  opposed  the  oligarchy  and  the  ministry, 
because  I  consider  both  to  be  enemies  to  the  welfare  of  the  em- 
pire, and,  of  course,  I  could  not  have  been  silly  enough  to  ex- 
pect the  cheers  of  either.      I  ever  did  and  ever  shall  oppose 
the  intrigues  of  every  party  in  this  House.     I  care  not  for  names 
— Whigs  and  Tories  I  equally  contemn  if  they  do  wrong.     I 
sit  here  as  an  independent  member  of  an  independent  county 
to  do  the  work  of  the  people,  and  to  oppose  the  oppression  of  minis- 
ters and  of  the  aristocracj'.     The  influence  of  the  one  I  never 
had,  and  ever  shall  despise  ;  the  frowns  of  the  other  I  court,  as 
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the  best  reward  of  my  labours  and  exertions  for  the  people.  But, 
sir,  I  cannot  restrain  the  expression  of  my  indignation,  when  I 
see  needy  professional  adventurers,  empty  jesters,  silk-robed 
harlequins,  without  talent,  without  professional  capacity  or 
knowledge,  known  only  as  the  parasites  of  the  Minister  and  the 
panderers  of  power,  devoid  of  every  qualification  for  office,  ex- 
cept adulation,  subserviency,  and  tergiversation,  ranters  in  the 
senate-house,  but  briefless  in  the  court — I  cannot,  I  say,  sir, 
restrain  my  indignation,  when  I  see  such  characters  as  I  have 
described,  rising  from  nothingness  and  penury  to  situation  and 
wealth,  filling  judicial  situations,  and  if  not  wearing  the  er- 
mine at  least  aspiring  to  that  elevation,  whilst  their  superiors 
in  intellect,  in  worth,  in  integrity  and  information,  are  kept  in 
the  background,  because  they  are  too  sincere  to  conform,  and  too 
independent  to  fawn.  I  again,  sir,  disclaim  an  intention  of 
apologizing  or  explaining  to  this  House.  In  this  House  I  have 
been,  and  will  continue  to  be,  decorous,  and  out  of  it  I  will  do 
everything  that,  in  my  opinion,  may  serve  Ireland. 


Subject,  Arms  [Ireland]  Bill  ;  Date,  July  3,  1830. 

A  short  and  sharp  debate,  In  which  Mr.  Doherty  caUminiated  his  country 
vehemently,  and  the  member  for  Montrose  (Mr.  Hume)  defended  the  "  honour 
and  honesty"  of  the  Irish,  insinuating  that  they  might  be  safely  allowed  to 
Lave  arms,  "  if  they  were  not  provoked  to  use  them." 

On  the  7th  June,  O'Connell  spoke  briefly  on  Irish  absentees;  "  the  absence 
of  landed  proprietors,"  he  said,  *'  was  the  curse  of  Ireland." 

On  the  ord  June,  O'Connell  called  attention  to  the  fearful  distress  in  some 
parts  of  Ireland,  and  read  letters  to  prove  it ;  "the  people,"  he  said,  "in  some 
places  were  living  on  nettles  and  weeds." 

Mr.  O'Connell  maintained  that  there  was  not  a  people  in 
Europe  naturally  less  disposed  to  insubordination  and  outrages 
than  the  Irish.  He  perfectly  agreed  with  his  hon.  friend  the 
member  for  Montrose,  that  on  the  treatment  of  human  beings 
depended  their  conduct. 
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Subject,  Address  in  Answer   to    the  King's  Speech  ; 
Date,  November  2nd,  1830. 

A  masterly  speech.  Mr.  Brougham  followed  ;  he  admitted  that  Ireland 
■"  was  agitated  and  discontented,''  and  kept  "  in  a  state  of  alarm.''  He  said  he 
"  prized  O'Connell's  services,"  though  he  could  not  agree  with  him  as  to 
Repeal  of  the  Union.  O'Connell's  power  and  influence  was  eminently  neces- 
-sary  to  the  ^V'higs  at  that  time,  and  he  was  respected  accordingly. 

Mr.  O'Connell  said — The  duty  that  I  have  to  perform  to- 
night is  to  me  extremely  pleasing,  as  it  affords  me  some  oppor- 
tunity of  repelling  calumny,  and  of  vindicating  my  own  motives. 
I  do  not  stand  forward  to  claim  the  favour  of  a  hearing.  Assailed 
as  I  have  been  I  should  be  entitled  to  it  anywhere ;  but  here  I 
appear  as  the  representative  of  the  people,  with  almost  as  many 
constituents  as  any  Member  who  hears  me,  and  with  more  than 
those  of  all  the  Ministry  combined.  The  members  of  Govern- 
ment have  carefully  slunk  from  all  populous  places — scarcely 
one  has  been  returned  for  more  than  a  rotten  borough ;  but  I 
am  sent  here  by  a  large  body  of  the  people,  and  I  claim  to 
speak  as  their  representative.  First,  I  appeal  to  every  man 
whether  the  speech  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  Sovereign  is  not 
one  of  the  most  unsatisfactory  discourses  ever  pronounced  by  the 
•chief  of  a  great  nation  ?  I  speak  of  it  both  as  it  relates  to 
foreign  and  to  domestic  concerns,  I  did  not  hear  in  it  one  word 
about  the  poverty  and  distress  of  the  people  in  any  part  of  the 
kingdom — not  one  word  regarding  relief.  The  rotten  borough 
system,  the  oligarchical  mode  of  returning  members  to  this 
House  is,  I  know,  reckoned  among  the  blessings  of  our  condi- 
tion ;  and  for  this  reason  not  a  syllable  is  said  respecting  that 
distress  which  the  right  hon.  gentleman  was  unable  to  deny. 
If  there  be  no  distress,  why  is  night  made  horrible  by  fires,  the 
blaze  of  which  may  be  seen  from  the  metropolis  ?  Why  are  the 
people  in  a  state  of  disturbance  and  insubordination  within  a 
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short  distance  of  the  very  seat  of  Government  ?  Is  there  no 
cause  for  this,  and  is  the  calumny  to  be  pronounced  upon  the 
people  of  England,  that  they  break  out  into  acts  of  open  vio- 
lence without  the  pretence  of  suffering  ?  Nothing  is  said  about 
the  alleviation  of  distress  ;  and,  above  all,  nothing  about  the  al- 
leviation of  the  distress  of  Ireland,  But  I  arraign  the  speech 
for  what  it  says  or  omits  on  our  foreign  as  well  as  our  domestic 
policy.  We  have  had  excuses  for  not  rejoicing  in  the  success  of 
the  French  people,  and  we  have  been  told  that  much  is  due  out 
of  courtesy  to  the  exiled  family  of  France.  Courtesy,  indeed, 
towards  a  sovereign  who  wished  to  cut  down  and  massacre  his. 
unoffending  people  without  pity  or  remorse.  Regret  ministers^ 
may  feel — not  at  the  unmerited  sufferings  of  those  people,  but 
that  the  efforts  of  the  king  of  France  were  not  successful  in  rivet- 
ing upon  the  French  the  chains  of  slavery.  That  king  and  his 
ministers  attempted  to  take  away  almost  altogether  the  elective- 
franchise  from  the  French  people,  and  to  put  down  the  liberty 
of  the  Press.  Who  attempted  to  put  down  the  liberty  of  the 
Press  here,  and  to  prevent  the  expression  of  the  popular  senti- 
ments in  Ireland  ?  Why,  our  Attorney-General  and  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland.  In  Belgium  I  can  also  find  sojme  happy 
coincidences  with  the  conduct  of  our  Government  at  home.  In 
the  proceedings  against  that  illustrious  man,  De  Potter,  it  would 
seem  as  if  an  English  Attorney-General  had  been  imported  from 
this  country  to  frame  the  indictment  which  was  preferred  against 
him.  Let  us  refer  next  to  Portugal.  Don  Miguel  is  to  be  re- 
cognised, and  why  ?  Because  he  has  promised  an  amnesty  to 
his  subjects  ;  that  is  to  say,  he  who  has  been  bound  by  no  oaths 
is  to  be  trusted  on  his  honour.  When  will  this  amnesty  arrive  ? 
When  the  dungeons  have  been  cleared ;  when  the  scaffolds  have 
ceased  to  stream  with  human  blood.  The  right  hon.  gentle- 
man tells  us  that  Don  Miguel  is  king  with  the  approbation  of 
the  people,  but  let  us  remember  that  4,000  or  5,000  British 
troops  happened  to  be  looking  on  at  the  time,  and  aided  the 
tyrant  in  his  usurpation  of  the  sovereignty.  There  is  this  great 
difference  between   King    Philip    and    King    Miguel— King- 
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Philip  has  separated  Church  from  State ;  he  has  dissolved  the 
adulterous  connection  that  injures  the  cause  of  religion  wherever 
it  exists ;  but  King  Miguel  has  united  Church  and  State,  and 
while  he  rules  the  one  he  tramples  on  the  other.  The  right 
hon.  gentleman  most  pitifully  implored  the  House  to  tell  him 
why  this  country  should  not  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  Belgium, 
when  a  civil  war  was  raging  there.  I  deny  the  existence  of  a 
civil  war.  It  is  a  war  between  nation  and  nation — the  Belgic 
nation  and  the  Dutch  nation,  audi  do  not  think  that,  excepting 
the  Union  of  Great  Britain  with  Ireland,  there  is  a  fouler  plot 
in  the  page  of  history  than  the  annexation  of  Belgium  to  Hol- 
land. The  people  decided  against  it,  yet  it  answered  the  pur- 
pose of  the  Holy  Alliance  to  declare  that  361  votes  constituted 
a  majority,  and  700  votes  a  minority.  The  Government  of  the 
King  of  the  Netherlands  is  called  an  enlightened  administra- 
tion ;  if  so,  the  rebels  are  without  excuse,  and  nothing  can 
justify  their  acts.  I  assert  that  his  administration,  instead  of 
being  enlightened,  was  odious,  tyrannous,  and  grinding — that 
it  refused  independence  to  the  judges,  and  the  trial  by  jury  to 
the  people.  If  any  reforms  were  proposed  they  were  as  hypo- 
critical as  the  right  hon.  gentleman's  reforms  of  the  law  in  this 
country,  where  great  evils  are  perpetuated  by  the  removal  of  in- 
significant abuses.  Why  am  I  listened  to,  as  it  were  with  suf- 
ferance, when  I  ask  whether  such  an  administration  is  en- 
lightened ?  The  suppression  of  the  liberty  of  the  Press  may, 
indeed,  have  its  recommendations  with  his  Majesty's  ministers 
and  with  many  gentlemen  who  hear  me. 

Was  that  an  enlightened  administration  which  decreed,  that 
the  language  of  courts  of  justice  should  not  be  the  language  of 
the  country,  and  that  the  process  should  be  Dutch,  where 
Flemish  only  was  spoken  and  understood  ?  Was  it  a  proof  of 
an  enlightened  administration  when  the  king  abolished  paro- 
chial schools  and  diocesan  seminaries  ?  Tet  this  is  the  man 
whom  the  right  hon.  gentleman  has  so  warmly  lauded — who  is 
called  enlightened  while  he  is  involved  in  the  darkest  ignorance, 
and  who  perseveres  in  these  measures  when  the  world  is  in  a 
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state  of  transition,  and  when  the  blind  systems  by  which  men 
have  been  oppressed  for  ages  are  disappearing  before  the  light 
of  science  and  the  heat  of  truth.  Such  is  the  foreign  policy  of 
the  king's  speech.  Is  there  from  beginning  to  end  one  particle 
of  sympathy  with  the  success  of  liberty — one  spark  of  joy  at 
the  destruction  of  despotism  ?  I  look  in  vain  for  any  recogni- 
tion, however  distant,  of  the  great  principle  that  the  people  have 
only  to  be  united  to  be  successful,  and  that  when  they  are  de- 
termined to  struggle  in  a  just  cause  the  military  power  becomes 
powerless,  and  the  arm  of  force  is  withered  at  the  moment  it  is 
raised  to  strike.  But  if  we  are  to  interfere,  in  conjunction  with 
whom  are  we  to  intermeddle  with  the  affairs  of  Belgium  ? 
"With  the  members  of  the  Holy  Alliance  ?  No  ;  they  have  too 
much  to  do  at  home.  If  violence  have  not  yet  displayed  itself, 
it  will  break  out,  and  la  guerre  sourde  will,  ere  long,  be  converted 
into  open  and  avowed  hostility.  Great  Britain  would  herself 
be  at  war  at  this  moment  were  she  not  bound  in  sureties  of  the 
peace  to  the  extent  of  eight  hundred  millions  sterling.  I  little 
thought  I  should  ever  have  cause  to  bless  the  National  Debt ;  I 
bless  it  now,  since  it  incapacitates  the  British  Government  from 
interposing  to  crush  the  growing  spirit  of  human  freedom. 
This  brings  me  to  remark,  that  not  a  word  is  said  in  the  speech 
regarding  the  reduction  of  taxation,  the  abolition  of  military 
institutions,  or  the  destruction  of  the  rotten-borough  system. 
Old  Sarum  and  Gatton  are  to  be  preserved ;  and,  notwithstand- 
ing the  formal  resolution  of  this  very  day,  that  it  is  a  high 
breach  of  privilege  for  a  peer  to  interfere  at  an  election,  I  do 
not  want  the  aid  of  my  glass  to  look  round  me  and  say—  "  You, 
and  you,  and  you,  have  been  sent  here  by  members  of  the  other 
branch  of  the  Legislature."  If  I  have  a  wish  to  rescue  my 
country  from  the  fangs  of  an  odious  oligarchy,  I  must  pursue 
that  course  which  has  been  so  loudly  censured  by  the  right  hon. 
gentleman.  He  has  talked  of  my  conduct  on  a  recent  occasion ; 
and  held  me  up  to  be  repudiated  by  the  supporters  of  the  king's 
speech.  I  am  content.  I  am  vindicated  before  my  God ;  and 
I  will  not  condescend  to  vindicate  myself  here  (hear,  hear).     I 
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am  much  obliged  by  the  sympathy  that  cheer  implies  :  it  shows 
that  there  is  no  necessity  for  a  separation  of  the  Parliament  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  I  thank  you.  You  may  triumph 
over  my  country — you  have  triumphed,  but  you  never  will 
again.  It  is  easy  to  triumph  over  the  individual,  and  I  wish 
you  joy  of  it.  In  the  king's  speech  I  read  that  his  Majesty 
"  cannot  view  without  grief  and  indignation  the  efforts  which 
are  industriously  made  to  excite  among  the  people  a  spirit  of 
discontent  and  disaffection."  If  it  be  meant  to  impute  to  those 
who  take  a  constitutional  and  legal  part  in  Ireland  that  they 
are  ill-affected  to  the  present  king,  I  will  assert  that  a  grosser 
calumny  was  never  uttered.  They  are  convinced  that  there  is 
not  in  the  kingdom  a  better-intentioned  man  than  its  sovereign. 
Never  did  monarch  receive  more  undivided  allegiance  than  the- 
present  king  from  the  men  who  in  Ireland  agitate  the  Eepeal 
of  the  Union.  Never,  too,  was  there  a  grosser  calumny  than  to 
assert  that  they  wish  to  produce  a  separation  between  the  two- 
countries.  Never  was  there  a  greater  mistake  than  to  suppose 
that  we  wish  to  dissolve  the  connection.  No  ;  but  we  want  a 
connection  of  authority,  not  of  subserviency — of  equality,  not  of" 
submission.  Ireland  must  be  equal,  not  inferior — she  must  be 
a  kingdom,  not  a  province  ;  and  I  declare  solemnly  that  I  believo 
it  would  be  more  for  the  benefit  of  England  than  of  Ireland  that 
the  Union  should  be  dissolved,  and  that  the  Parliament  should 
be  restored  to  Ireland.  It  would  lead  me  too  far  a-field  to 
debate  now  the  question  of  the  Union ;  but  let  me  ask  any  man 
what  good  did  it  ever  do  my  unfortunate  country  ?  I  have 
put  this  question  a  thousand  times.  You  answer,  it  has  accele- 
rated Catholic  Emancipation.  I  deny  that ;  it  postponed  Eman- 
cipation. Five  preparatory  acts  were  passed  in  twelve  years^ 
and  tlien  came  the  Union  in  seven  years  afterwards,  lest  thfr 
measure  should  be  ultimately  carried.  It  was,  indeed,  tardily 
conceded  by  Great  Britain,  when  those  who  long  opposed  it 
suddenly  turned  round,  deserted  their  ancient  adherents,  and 
claimed  the  merit  of  liberality  for  what  was  extorted  from  their 
fears.     Does  any  man  who  hears  me  know  how  the  Union  was- 
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brought  about  ?  It  was  avowed  in  the  Irish  Parliament  that 
a  rebellion  had  been  fostered  for  the  purpose,  and  that  it  cost 
the  Government  £1,500,000  to  buy  over  the  Opposition.  In 
short,  it  may  be  safely  said,  that  all  other  corruptions  were  pure 
and  honest  compared  with  the  gross,  barefaced  corruption  which 
accomplished  the  Irish  Union.  Cavalry  and  infantry  were  em- 
ployed to  prevent  public  meetings  ;  and  if  a  design  of  the  kind 
at  Clonmel  had  been  persevered  in  for  one  moment  longer  the 
streets  would  have  flowed  with  the  blood  of  the  Protestant 
gentry.  What  advantage  has  Ireland  derived  from  the  Union  ? 
Nothing  but  disadvantage.  The  rental  of  Ireland  ought  to  be 
twelve  millions,  and  no  less  than  five  millions  of  that  sum  are 
remitted  to  absentees.  The  productive  taxation  of  Ireland  has 
been  diminished  since  the  Union  to  the  extent  of  three  millions ; 
although  the  population  has  more  than  doubled,  the  consumption 
of  tea,  wine,  and  sugar  has  decreased.  In  short,  there  is  not  a 
single  piece  of  evidence  derived  from  the  state  of  the  revenue 
which  does  not  prove  that  Ireland  has  been  grievously  injui'ed 
by  the  Union.  The  Imperial  Parliament  has  passed  four  acts 
out  of  five  in  favour  of  the  landlords,  those  absentees  who  extort 
all  its  wealth  from  Ireland.  By  the  Subletting  Act  the  land- 
lord has  obtained  unlimited  power  of  the  property  of  his  tenants. 
By  the  Vestries  Act  these  landlords  tax  the  Catholic  people  for 
the  support  of  the  Protestant  Church,  the  great  revenues  of  which 
go  into  the  pockets  of  their  children  and  dependents.  And 
what  are  the  effects  of  all  these  oppressive  laws  ?  Look  at  the 
poverty  of  the  people;  look  at  the  misery  and  distress  which 
have  been  manifest  at  Naas,  Newry,  Cork,  Dublin  ;  look  at  the 
riots  at  Limerick,  and  the  starvation  under  which  the  peasantry 
are  dying.  There  is  deep  distress,  and  there  is  disaffection  in 
Ireland— disaffection  to  the  Grovernment  that  has  oppressed — and 
let  me  tell  you  that  you  would  have  disturbances  too  in  Ireland 
but  for  the  man  who  is  looking  for  the  Repeal  of  the  Union, 
and  who  happily  possesses  so  much  of  the  confidence  of  the 
people  as  to  be  able  to  prevent  them  rising  against  the  public 
authorities.     Take  away  that  influence,  and  what  would  be  the 
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result  ?  Tou  may  send  over  a  military  secretar}'-  to  put  down 
the  public  spirit  by  a  military  force,  but  in  vain.  Tell  the 
people  of  Ireland  that  you  have  no  sympathy  with  their  suffer- 
ings— that  their  advocate  is  greeted  with  sneers  and  laughter — 
that  he  is  an  outlaw  in  the  land — and  that  he  is  taunted  for  want 
of  courage,  because  he  is  afraid  of  offending  his  God.  Tell  them 
this,  and  let  them  hear  also  in  what  language  the  Secretary  of 
State,  who  issued  the  proclamation  to  prevent  meetings  in  Ire- 
land, has  spoken  of  Polignac.  If  he  be  asked  his  reason  for 
issuing  that  proclamation,  he  will  answer,  "  My  will,"  although, 
at  the  same  moment,  it  would  be  easy  to  demonstrate  its  illegalit3^ 
But  I  will  not  enter  into  this  discussion  now — I  cannot  trust 
myself — my  feelings  overpower  me.  Phrases  have  been  attri- 
buted to  me,  which,  if  I  had  used,  I  should  regret,  but  which  I 
never  did  use ;  but  I  have  no  apology  to  make  to  the  instru- 
ments of  despotism  anywhere.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  has 
asserted  that  I  said  that  Ireland  was  not  yet  strong  enough 
to  oppose  force  to  force.  I  never  said  it ;  I  never  said 
anything  like  it.  I  am  sure  that  he  is  incapable  of  inventing 
the  expression,  but  those  who  have  informed  him  have  informed 
him  falsely.  I  found  my  country  agitated  by  poverty  and  dis- 
tress from  one  end  to  the  other,  and  it  has  been  asserted  that  I 
therefore  created  the  cry  for  the  Eepeal  of  the  Union.  How 
much  men  mistake.  It  would  be  cruel — too  severe  a  punish- 
ment to  ask  hon.  gentlemen  to  read  all  my  speeches  from  the 
time  I  first  entered  upon  political  life ;  but  if  they  did  read 
them,  they  would  find  that  the  restoration  of  her  domestic  legis- 
lature to  Ireland  was  my  earliest  thesis — my  constant  avowal. 
I  would  not  revive  the  topic  in  the  last  session.  I  was  prevented 
in  part  by  the  discussions  on  the  cold-blooded  additions  to  the 
taxation  of  Ireland,  in  the  shape  of  an  increased  stamp  duty^ 
which  would  have  the  effect  of  crushing  the  Press.  This  fact 
shows  the  sympathy  of  the  House  for  the  sufferings  of  Ireland — 
a,  sympathy  of  which  it  afibrds  fresh  evidence  whenever  I  attempt 
to  speak.  The  Irish  people,  seeing  that  they  became  poorer 
every  day — that  they  declined  from  bad  to  worse — thought  that 
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the  only  cliance  of  prosperity  was  to  be  found  in  the  Repeal  of 
the  Union.  In  looking  for  the  accomplishment  of  that  end 
who  has  talked  of  the  employment  of  force  ?  Nobody ;  but  they 
all  knew  that  to  come  to  Parliament  with  one  or  two  petitions- 
was  to  have  them  neglected,  and  that  nothing  of  this  kind  could 
be  effectual  but  by  the  universal  petitions  of  the  people  of  Ire- 
land claiming  the  Repeal  of  the  Union.  This  is  the  only  mode 
by  which  great  measures  of  reform  can  be  obtained.  While  only 
a  few  petitions  came  from  small  towns  or  villages  the  cause  of 
reform  in  Parliament  was  ridiculed  and  scouted ;  but  now  it  is- 
supported  by  the  universal  population  of  England,  the  whisper 
flies  from  bench  to  bench  that  the  time  is  approaching  when  it 
must  be  conceded.  I  think  the  people  of  Ireland  aggrieved. 
How  are  they  to  procure  relief  ?  By  petitions.  How  are  peti- 
tions to  be  obtained  ?  By  magic  ?  No  ;  only  by  men  meeting 
and  associating  togetlier  for  one  common  object.  Polignac 
never  would  have  attempted  in  France  what  has  been  accom- 
plished in  Ireland ;  and  even  the  king  of  Belgium  would  have 
refrained  until  by  the  importation  of  the  law  of  conspiracy  he 
had  convicted  De  Potter.  The  modes  we  adopt,  and  which  we 
wish  to  adopt,  are  legal  and  constitutional :  we  want  no  force 
but  the  force  of  reason,  and  we  eschew  all  violence,  even  the 
violence  of  argument.  Wherever  we  have  influence  there  is  no 
disturbances ;  where  we  have  no  influence,  there  Whiteboyism 
and  Ribbonism  prevail.  Let  me  be  shouted  down — take  away 
my  influence — and  how  will  you  prevent  confusion?  The  con- 
sequences will  not  rest  upon  me ;  for  them  you  alone  will  be 
responsible.  The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman,  after  adverting 
\o  the  poverty,  disease,  and  distress  in  Ireland,  and  to  the  man- 
ner in  which  money  was  exported  to  absentees,  referring  parti- 
3ularly  to  the  counties  of  Wicklow  and  Westmeath,  concluded 
thus  : — So  long  as  the  people  of  Ireland  proceed  for  the  Repeal 
of  the  Union,  legally  and  constitutionally,  they  shall  have  all  the 
aid  I  can  give  them.  Let  ministers  suspend  the  Habeas  Corpus 
Act ;  it  shall  not  deter  me.  Prepare  your  gaols  and  your  dun- 
geons ;  these  are  times  when  men  must  speak  out,  and  I  will  do 
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it.  I  will  discharge  my  duty  in  spite  of  taunts  of  cowardice 
and  threats  of  punishment ;  and  I  will  proceed,  be  sure,  not  less 
firmly  and  resolutely  because  constitutionally.  You  may  de- 
prive Ireland  of  the  poor  wreck  of  her  liberty,  but  you  shall 
never  make  me  your  willing  slave. 


Suhjedy   Abolition  of  the  Oath  of  Abjuration  ; 
Bate,  NovEiMBER  4,  1830. 

Mr.  O'Connell  supported  the  motion,  and  recommended  the 
abolition  rather  than  the  alteration  of  the  oaths  in  question. 
There  was  no  country  in  the  world  in  which  so  many  oaths  were 
required  ;  and  it  was  unquestionably  desirable  to  dispense  with 
as  many  of  them  as  possible.  For  every  purpose,  and  for  no 
purpose  were  oaths  taken.  In  the  universities  the  oaths  taken 
were  absolutely  frightful.  So,  too,  in  the  revenue,  the  cus- 
toms, and  excise.  With  respect  to  what  had  fallen  from  tlio  hon. 
member  for  Kirkcudbright,  it  should  be  considered  that  it  was 
consistent  with  the  belief  of  a  Protestant  member  to  swear  that 
the  Pope  neither  had  nor  ought  to  have  any  spiritual  jurisdic- 
tion in  this  realm.  But  the  Roman  Catholic  member  could  not 
be  required  to  swear  that,  for  he  believed  that  the  Pope  had  a 
spiritual  jurisdiction  over  him.  It  was  most  desirable  to  adopt 
some  means  by  which  so  solemn  a  sanction  for  the  security  of 
life  and  property  as  an  oath  should  have  the  respect  paid  to  it 
which  was  its  due.  If,  however,  the  lower  classes  saw  the  sub- 
ject treated  with  indifference  by  the  higher,  the  effect  would  be 
most  injurious.  He  would  appeal  to  the  moral  and  religious 
feeling  of  every  man  in  the  House  if  such  were  not  the  case. 


Subject,  Administration  of  Justice  in  Ireland  ; 

Date,  November  5,  1830. 

How  Irish  Judges  were  appointed. 

Mr.  O'Connell  did  not  rise  to  oppose  the  motion,  but  as  the 

Act  referred  to  had  made  no  effectual  reform  in  the  adminis- 
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tration  of  justice  in  England,  it  must  not  be  understood  that 
the  bill   proposed   to    be   introduced  would  effect    any  legal 
reform  in  Ireland.     He  would  take  this  opportunity  of  noticing 
the  manner  of  appointing  judges  in  Ireland.  None  but  a  man  who 
has  been  much  employed  in  the  Courts  could  make  a  good  judge ; 
but  such  offices  had  always  been  filled  by  political  gentlemen — 
he  would  not  call  them  political  adventurers — who  were  thus 
rewarded  for  the  services  they  had  performed  to  Government 
in  that  House.     This  had  been  the  case  in  the  last  appoint- 
ment.    The  ministers  did  not  inquire  who  bore  the  best  cha- 
racter in  the  Hall,  but  they  came  to  this  House,  and  having 
found  a  gentleman  who  always  voted  for  them,  they  gave  him 
the  appointment.     This  was  the  proof  of  a  want  of  a  resident 
legislature  in  Ireland.    Such  an  occurrence  could  not  take  place 
in  this  country,  nor  ought  it  to  take  place  in  any  part  of  the 
kingdom ;  for  the  judges  made  more  law  than  the  Parliament, 
and  the  appointment  of  such  men  should,  therefore,  be  made 
with  reference  to  their  knowledge  and  ability  only.     He  had 
no  interest  in  speaking  thus,  for  there  was  no  appointment  of 
the  kind  that  he  would  accept  if  it  were  offered  him  now,  and 
he  had  no  hesitation  in  stating  that  he  never  would  accept  any 
such  appointment  at  any  time. 
Leave  given. 


Subject,  Eepeal  of  the  Union;  i)fl^g,  November  9,  1830. 

Personalities  were  indulged  in  on  all  sides.  Mr.  G.  Dawson  gave  O'Connell 
the  lie  direct.  In  a  second  speech  he  accused  O'Connell  of  "vomiting  calum- 
nious falsehoods  "  against  him,  and  amidst  loud  cheering  taunted  hira  with 
his  vow  against  duelling  being  used  as  a  cloak  to  cover  his  retreat. 

Mr.  O'Connell  did  not  intend  to  bring  forward  a  specific 
motion  for  the  Repeal  of  the  Union  till  the  number  of  petitions 
in  its  favour  should  show  that  the  measure  was  one  not  ema- 
nating from  individuals,  but  from  the  majority  of  the  people  of 
Ireland.     He  would  take  the  opportunity  of  assuring  his  excel- 
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lent  friend,  the  member  for  Middlesex,  that  the  Repeal  of  the 
Ifnion  was  no  mere  whim  of  his,  but  the  ardent  desire  of  99 
persons  out  of  every  100  in  Ireland. 

Mr.  O'Connell  had  no  other  object  in  view  in  agitating  the 
question  of  a  local  Parliament  than  to  prevent  the  forcible  sepa- 
ration of  Ireland  from  England,  and  to  add  the  benefits  of  their 
union.  The  Union  had  long  been  an  object  of  hatred  to  the 
people  of  Ireland.  The  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench  in 
Ireland  declared  that  the  Act  of  the  Union  was  a  nullity,  for 
the  Parliament  had  no  authority  to  pass  it.  The  Chief  Justice 
of  the  Common  Pleas  in  Ireland,  Lord  Plunkett,  declared  that, 
like  Hannibal,  he  would  bring  his  sons  to  the  altar,  and  make 
them  swear  perpetual  hostility  to  the  measure.  The  great 
majority  of  the  Irish  people  now  called  for  its  repeal,  and  he 
could  assure  his  hon.  friend  (Mr.  Shaw)  that  he  was  mistaken 
as  to  the  opinions  of  his  own  constituents.  The  declaration 
against  the  Pepeal  got  up  in  Dublin  had  not  been  signed  by 
more  than  a  score  persons. 

Mr.  O'Connell,  in  moving  that  it  be  printed,  said  that  he 
should  not  complain  of  the  treatment  which  he  had  received 
from  two  persons  ;  for  in  very  truth  he  was  proud  of  the  attack 
which  had  been  just  made  upon  him  by  the  present  and  ex- 
member  for  Londonderry.  He  would  tell  the  hon.  member  for 
Londonderry  (Sir  R.  Bateson)  that  he  was  signalized  by  one 
singularity — he  was  that  hon.  member's  inferior  when  he  was 
called  to  the  Bar,  now  he  was  his  equal.  That  equality  he 
had  extorted  from  those  who  were  unwilling  to  concede  it,  and 
in  the  teeth  of  as  foul  a  conspiracy  as  had  ever  been  formed  to 
crush  the  cause  of  civil  and  religious  liberty.  As  to  the  ex- 
member  for  Londonderry  (Mr.  Gr.  Dawson)  he  had  little  to  say 
to  him,  except  to  ask  him  how  much  of  the  public  money  he 
had  received  in  his  time  ?  Had  he  not  put  the  public  money 
into  his  pockets  by  shovelsful  ?  The  ex-member  for  London- 
derry had  shown  the  most  lamentable  ignorance  upon  two 
points.  The  ex-member  for  Londonderry  had  told  the  House 
that  the  subject  of  the  Repeal  of  the  Union  had  not  been  put 
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forward  at  all  in  the  last  elections.  Now  the  fact  was  that  he 
(Mr.  O'Connell)  had  put  it  forward  himself  in  the  very  first 
address  which  he  had  published  to  the  electors  of  Waterford. 
The  ex-member  for  Londonderry  had  also  stated  that,  before 
the  Union,  we  had  in  Ireland  forty  tax  gatherers  where  we 
now  had  one.  Even  if  it  were  so  they  were  Irishmen  ;  but  he 
denied  the  fact.  Did  the  ex-member  for  Londonderry  know 
what  the  debt  of  Ireland  was  before  the  Union  ?  It  was  onlj- 
£16,000,000,  whilst  her  revenue  was  £1,400,000.  Did  he 
know  that  up  to  that  period  there  was  no  country  in  Europe  so 
lio-htly  taxed  as  Ireland  ?  Was  that  the  case  at  present  ? 
Here's  a  man  who  has  been  in  the  Treasury  forty  years,  and  is 
still  ignorant  of  the  taxation  of  Ireland.  The  House  had  heard 
the  manner  in  which  that  man  had  addressed  him.  He  knew 
the  reason  of  it,  and  was  glad  that  he  had  excited  his  hostility. 
He  had  mentioned  the  amount  of  miriey  which  that  man  had 
wrung  from  the  public.  Now,  with  all  hi ;  money,  what  good 
nad  he  ever  done  his  country  ?  Let  him  look  at  his  entire  life 
and  say,  what  good  had  he  ever  done  for  either  England, 
Scotland,  or  Ireland  ?  Ay,  he  would  throw  him  the  Isle 
of  Man  into  the  bargain.  Would  the  ex-member  for  London- 
derry venture  to  ask  the  same  question  of  him  ?  The  ex-member 
for  Londonderry  had  then  introduced  the  name  of  Earl  Fitz- 
william  into  the  discussion.  Now  he  (Mr.  O'Connell}  had 
never  said  that  Earl  Fitzwilliam's  agent  had  ejected  800 
families.  All  that  he  said  was  that  he  had  ejected  800  persons. 
And  when  the  ex-member  for  Londonderry  had  read  that 
pointed,  but "  exceedingly  cautious" — in  assertion  —letter  of  Mr. 
Challoner — for  Mr.  Challoner  only  denied  that  ejectments  had 
been  served  upon  800  families,  and  did  not  state  how  many 
ejectments  he  had  served — he  ought  to  have  done  him  (Mr. 
O'Connell)  the  justice  of  read'ng  his  letter  in  answer  to  it.  In 
his  answer  he  stated,  that  he  had  never  said  800  families — no 
newspaper  even  reported  him  to  have  said  so — and  he  now  re- 
peated what  he  had  formerly  said— that  there  were  800  persons 
upon  Earl  Fitzwilliam's  estate  under  notice  to  quit  on  the  1st 
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May.  [Cries  of  ^^ No,  no.")  He  said  that  a  farm  of  800  acres 
was  to  go  into  lease  on  the  1st  of  May  next ;  there  were  sixty 
families  upon  it,  consisting  of  about  300  persons  ;  these  had  all 
got  notice  to  quit,  as  Mr.  Challoner  had  disposed  of  the  farm  to 
a  person  of  the  name  of  Singe.  He  had  now  disposed  of  300 
out  of  tlie  800.  He  had  got  details  from  two  clergymen  as  to 
the  remaining  cases,  into  which  he  should  not  enter  at  present. 
He  begged  leave  also  to  remind  the  House  that  he  was  not  im- 
puting blame  to  Earl  Fitzwilliara  or  his  agent  when  he  mentioned 
these  cases  {cries  of  "OA/"),  but  was  speaking  of  the  conse- 
quences of  the  Sub-letting  Act.  Did  hon.  gentlemen  think  to  put 
him  down  by  assailing  him  with  broad  and  unmannerly  contra- 
dictions ?  If  they  did,  they  were  utterly  mistaken  in  their  man. 
The  sitting  member  for  Londonderry  had  told  the  House,  that 
his  constituents  were  almost  to  a  man  opposed  to  Repeal  of  the 
Union.  He  (Mr.  O'Connell)  had  never  said  that  that  question 
was  popular  in  the  North  of  Ireland.  He  knew,  however,  that 
the  people  of  three  provinces  had  declared  themselves  decidedly 
in  its  favour.  He  knew  also  that  it  was  gaining  ground  in  the 
North  of  Ireland,  for  a  newspaper  at  Newry,  which  had  origi- 
nally been  opposed  to  the  Repeal  of  the  Union,  had  recently 
changed  its  opinions,  in  deference  to  the  popular  sentiments 
prevailing  in  the  neighbourhood.  He  was  not  acquainted  with 
the  hon.  member  s  constituents,  but  he  understood  that  they 
were  a  pugnacious  race,  who  built — 

" Their  faith  upon 


The  holy  text  of  pike  and  gun. 

He  understood,  that  after  some  Roman  Catholics  had  surren- 
dered to  them,  and  given  up  their  arms,  on  the  express  condition 
that  their  lives  should  be  saved,  they  had  done  what  ?  given 
the  Catholics  protection?  No;  they  had  done  this  {the  hon. 
mehiber  drew  his  hand  significantly  across  his  throat).  But  he 
would  not  pursue  that  feud  further ;  he  wished  it  to  be  for- 
gotten. He  had  heard  four  or  five  gentlemen  speak  that  evening 
in  defence  of  the  Union  ;  but,  strange  to  say,  not  one  of  them 
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had  pointed  out  a  single  good  which  it  had  done.  The  ex- 
member  for  Londonderry  had  called  the  electors  of  Waterford 
a  mob.  He  denied  the  truth  of  that  assertion  in  the  strongest 
terms  that  the  decorum  of  Parliamentary  language  would  permit 
him  to  use.  There  never  was  anything  asserted — he  would  not 
say  by  the  hon.  gentlemen,  but  by  the  lowest  person  in  the 
most  degraded  rank  of  society — more  groundless  and  untrue. 
His  constituents  were,  nine-tenths  of  them,  equal  to  the  ex- 
member  for  Londonderry  in  rank,  and  all  vastly  superior  to 
him  in  intellect.  He  would  not  demean  himself  by  entering 
into  a  comparison  of  his  own  merits  with  those  of  the  ex-member 
for  Londonderry.  He  (Mr.  O'Connell)  had  had  the  honour  of  re- 
ceiving an  offer  to  return  him  to  Parliament  from  three  counties 
in  Ireland — an  offer  made,  too,  by  persons  who  could  have  per- 
formed it,  as  they  proved  by  returning  members  who  had 
pledged  themselves  to  act  upon  his  principles.  He  (Mr. 
O'Connell)  had  given  up  the  representation  of  a  fourth  county ; 
and  a  fifth  county,  as  they  all  knew,  had  sent  him  to  Parlia- 
ment. No  man  in  the  House  could  pair  with  him  in  that 
respect,  certainly  not  the  ex-member  for  Londonderry,  for  he 
had  been  turned  out  of  his  county ;  he  tried  to  take  refuge  in 
another  and  failed — tried  again  at  Merchants'  Hall,  failed  there 
too — and  then  left  his  country,  and  took  refuge  in  an  English 
rotten  borough.  And  yet  that  man — that  clerk  in  a  public 
office,  with  an  extravagantly  large  salary  for  doing  nothing  — 
came  forward  to  calumniate  him — him,  disinterestedly  and 
independently  chosen  by  the  people  of  "Waterford ;  for  who 
could  expect  to  receive  favours  of  patronage  at  his  hand  ?  The 
freeholders  of  "Waterford  selected  him  because  they  knew  that 
he  was  an  object  of  hostility  to  all  who  entertained  views  hostile 
to  Ireland ;  because  they  knew  that  he  was  marked  out  for  the 
rancour  of  every  little  mean  and  contemptible  mind.  He  would 
take  care  not  to  disgrace  their  choice.  He  would  never  tire  in 
doing  his  duty  to  his  country.  Ireland  deserved  well  of  all  her 
sons.  The  curse  had  been  on  her  long.  In  the  words  of  the 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Irish  Common  Pleas,  he  would  say  that 
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Ireland  had  never  wrung  any  boon  from  the  grasp  of  England, 
which  England  had  not  parted  with  as  reluctantly  as  if  it  had 
been  her  heart's  blood.  He  would  imitate  the  glorious  example 
of  the  Brownlow  of  1782 — of  that  man,  on  whom  was  inscribed 
the  proud  epitaph,  that  he  had  found  his  country  enslaved,  and 
had  left  her  free — of  that  man,  whose  name  could  not  receive 
greater  lustre,  unless  the  Brownlow  of  1830  should  join  with 
him  and  procure  the  Eepeal  of  the  Union.  He  had  that  evening 
been  assailed  by  language  that  was  as  low,  mean,  and  creeping 
as  the  source  from  which  it  came.  He  hailed  it  as  his  richest 
reward — as  his  highest  encomium.  "  Ye  placeholders,  who  revel 
on  the  hard  earnings  of  the  people,"  said  Mr.  O'Connell, 
addressing  the  ministerial  benches ;  "  ye  pensioners  who  subsist 
on  the  public  money,  ye  tax-consumers  and  tax-devourers, 
assault  me  as  you  please.  I  am  not  to  be  intimidated  by  you. 
I  shall  continue  to  stand  by  Ireland ;  for  I  represent  her  wants, 
her  wishes,  and  her  grievances."  The  hon.  member  concluded 
by  expressing  his  hopes  that,  as  he  was  born  in  an  independent 
country,  he  should  not  die  until  he  had  left  her  in  possession  of 
an  independent  Legislature. 


Subject,  Sub-letting  Act  ;  Date,  November  11,  1830. 

From  the  period  of  the  Union  until  the  present,  all  the 
statutes  enacted  by  the  Legislature  had  had  for  their  object  the 
oppression  of  the  peasantry,  and  the  giving  advantages  to  the 
landlord.  The  statutes  which  enabled  the  landlord  to  distrain 
growing  crops,  and  which  conferred  upon  him  the  power  of 
ejecting  a  tenant  at  an  extremely  small  expense,  were  of  this 
description,  and  had  been  among  the  main  causes  of  the  evils 
of  the  poor  in  Ireland,  and  consequently  of  the  disturbances 
which  had  unfortunately  taken  place  in  that  country.  The 
statutes  first  enabled  the  landlord  to  ruin  his  tenant,  and  then 
to  turn  him  out  cheaply.  He  might  be  told  that  this  Act  was 
made  for  the  purpose  of  creating  large  farms,  and  then  there 
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might  be  repeated  to  liim  long  dissertations  upon  tlie  "beneficial 
eflPects  of  large  farms.  If  to  cause  universal  mendicity  among 
the  peasantry  was  to  produce  a  beneficial  effect,  then,  indeed, 
there  would  be  some  truth  in  these  dissertations  and  some  sense 
in  the  pages  of  evidence  which  unfeeling  men  had  given  in 
favour  of  cultivating  sheep  and  cattle  instead  of  human  beings. 
While  he  was  upon  this  subject,  let  him  mention  an  act  which 
it  gave  him  the  greatest  satisfaction  to  record.  So  great  had 
been  the  increase  of  beggars  that  the  Mendicity  Association  of 
Dublin  must  have  closed  its  doors  if  the  Duke  of  Northumber- 
land had  not  presented  it  with  a  donation  of  £1,000.  He 
meant  a  donation  not  out  of  the  public  money,  but  out  of  his 
Grace's  private  purse.  He  could  state  further  that  after  that 
sum  of  £1,000  was  exhausted,  the  Association  had  been  kept 
going  by  the  private  contributions  of  a  member  of  his  Grace's 
family — a  female  whose  name  he  would  not,  of  course,  mention. 
He  knew  these  facts  to  be  as  he  had  stated  them.  But  to  re- 
turn to  this  statute,  of  which,  he  repeated,  the  effect  had  been 
,^  to  increase  mendicity  to  an  alarming  extent,  it  was  a  political 
economy  measure,  not  a  Government  Act.  Its  professed  object 
was  to  create  large  farms.  It  prevented  labourers  being 
employed,  for  if  the  landlord  gave  the  labourer  a  holding,  the 
labourer  might  keep  it.  Unless,  therefore,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  lands  excepted  from  the  operation  of  the  Act,  no 
large  farms  could  exist,  because  the  owner  would  not  risk  the 
employment  of  the  number  of  labourers  necessary  to  cultivate 
them.  To  the  operation  of  this  Act  was  to  be  traced  the 
erroneous  notion  that  there  was  a  superabundance  of  labour  in 
Ireland .  There  was  no  natural  superabundance  of  labour  in 
that  country  ;  the  superabundance  of  labour  was  artificial,  and 
caused  by  bad  laws  and  bad  government.  If  such  a  state  of 
things  were  allowed  to  continue,  he  apprehended — however 
dangerous  the  admission  might  appear — a  civil  war  in  Ireland 
of  the  worst  description.  The  hon.  member  concluded  by 
moving  for  leave  to  bring  in  his  Bill. 
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Subject,  Eepeal  of  the  Union;  Date,  December   11,  1830 

O'Connell  complains  oftlieindifTerenceofthe  English  Press  to  Irish  interests. 
During  this  debate  Sir  Kobert  Wilson  said  that  Ireland  was  anything 
but  prosperous  at  the  Union,  and  declared  on  his  own  personal  knowledge 
that  the  rebellion  of  '98  was  caused  by  the  '^  indescribable  wretchedness  of 
the  people ;  it  was  not  caused  by  religion,  and  the  Catholic  Church  did  not 
encourage  it." 

Mr.  O'Connell,  at  the  request  of  the  petitioners,  supported 
the  petition.  He  had  been  accused  of  being  the  instigator  of 
the  petitions  upon  this  subject,  but  he  denied  the  charge,  and 
appealed  to  the  hon.  member  for  Limerick  for  its  fallacy.  The 
petitions  were,  in  fact,  produced  by  great  distress,  which  made 
men  cast  about  for  relief.  He  had  announced  last  year  that 
the  distress  was  great,  and  it  continued.  It  was  impossible, 
indeed,  to  give  an  adequate  idea  of  the  distress  and  misery  of 
Ireland.  In  Limerick  it  was  frightful.  He  regretted  that  the 
hon.  member  for  Limerick  disagreed  with  the  petition,  for  he 
thought  that  a  Repeal  of  the  Union  was  the  only  measure  that 
could  possibly  relieve  the  distress.  Hon.  members  could  know 
nothing  of  the  extent  of  this  distress,  as  the  London  Press  care- 
fully avoided  mentioning  it.  In  fact,  he  wished  for  a  Parlia- 
ment in  Ireland,  because  the  Press  of  England,  being  governed 
by  self-interest,  had  no  motive  to  attend  to  the  affairs  of  that 
country ;  and  the  conditions,  opinions,  and  sentiments  of  the 
Irish  people  were,  therefore,  little  known  on  this  side  of  the 
Channel.  Were  the  Union  repealed  Irish  opinion  would  find 
its  weight.  He  feared  that  the  opinion  delivered  by  the  hon. 
member  for  Limerick  would  be  the  means  of  depriving  the 
House  of  the  talents  of  that  hon.  member. 


Second  Speech. — Same  Debate. 

Mr.  O'Connell  regretted  to  hear  much  of  what  had  fallen 
from  hon.  members.     With  regard  to  the  observations  of  the 
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member  for  Abingdon,  who  had  stated  from  his  own  peculiar 
sources  of  information  that  those  person  s  who  urged  the  Repeal 
of  the  Union  appeared  to  him  chargeable  with  sinister  motives, 
he  could  not  avoid  complaining  that  the  hon.  member  should 
so  traduce  those  men.  The  hon.  member  should  have  made 
some  inquiry  before  he  ventured  to  make  such  a  charge.  The 
Irish  people  had  much  confidence  in  the  new  Administration, 
but  their  confidence  would  never  induce  them  to  give  up  the 
question  of  a  Eepeal  of  the  Union.  A  noble  lord  (Lord  "William 
Powlett)  had  said  that  Ireland  was  not  grievously  taxed.  The 
noble  lord  must  have  strange  ideas  of  taxation.  Ireland  waa 
taxed  one  million  to  grand  juries,  two  millions  for  the  support 
of  the  Church  Establishment,  and  four  millions  were  paid  into 
the  Treasury.  "Was  this  taxation  not  grievous  ?  In  addition 
— although  to  a  certainty  the  tax  was  paid  in  England,  the 
duties  on  tea  were  to  be  included.  They  were  not  to  be  con- 
sidered as  part  of  the  Irish  revenue,  but  they  were  substantially 
so.  Since  the  war,  thirty  millions  of  taxation  had  been  taken 
off  England,  while  only  £500,000  had  been  removed  from 
Ireland.  This  showed  the  want  of  a  resident  Legislature.  But 
since  this  sum  was  taken  off,  £300,000  had  been  added.  It 
had  been  asked  by  the  noble  lord,  why  did  not  the  Irish 
members  propose  some  measures  of  relief  for  Ireland  ?  Twice 
had  he  brought  forward  questions  of  great  importance  to  Ireland, 
and  on  each  occasion  he  was  left  in  a  minority.  The  two  ques- 
tions were,  the  Sub-letting  and  Vestry  Acts ;  and  on  the  occasion 
of  both  divisions,  the  noble  lord  voted  against  him.  Could  it 
be  urged  that  Ireland  had  not  the  means  of  forming  a  local 
Legislature  ?  Ireland  had  in  former  times  flourished  under  her 
own  Legislature,  and  why  could  she  not  do  so  now  ?  From 
the  year  1782  until  the  Union,  Ireland  was  never  in  such  a 
state  of  prosperity — far,  far  different  from  what  she  was  now. 
The  equalization  of  duties  had  ruined  her  manufactories.  Until 
the  Union  should  be  repealed  he  despaired  of  seeing  Ireland 
flourish,  and  he  implored  his  Majesty's  ministers  to  consider 
well  the  measure. 
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Same  Debate— Same  Date. 

in   a   speech   on   the   Parliamentary   Grants   for   Education    (Ireland), 
O'Connell  said  : — 

He  would  put  it  to  any  man  whether  the  Catholics  had  not 
a  right  to  educate  their  children  in  such  religious  tenets  as  they 
pleased.  He  would  appeal  to  the  hon.  member  for  London- 
derry himself,  whether  they  had  not  an  equal  right  with  the 
Protestants  so  to  do  ?  He  was  ready  to  admit  that  the  Pres- 
byterians wished  their  children  to  be  educated  in  the  manner 
practised  by  the  Society.  Well,  let  the  Presbyterians  be  edu- 
cated as  they  chose,  the  Catholics  as  they  chose — that  was  all 
the  latter  required.  The  hon.  member  had  charged  him  with  a 
species  of  inconsistency,  and  if  he  ever  wished  to  interfere  with 
the  religious  principles  of  any  human  being,  he  would  allow 
that  hon.  member  to  charge  him  with  anything.  He  had  never 
so  interfered,  or  uttered  a  sentiment  that  tended  to  interference. 
He  entertained  a  firm  conviction  that  religion  was  an  affair 
between  man  and  his  God,  and  he  who  interfered  on  the  subject 
might  call  himself  a  Christian,  but  other  men  would  call  him  a 
blasphemer.  He  could  bear,  with  the  utmost  complacency,  the 
boasts  of  the  Presbyterians,  knowing  that  the  world  was  greatly 
indebted  to  them  for  the  liberties  it  possessed,  and  feeling,  as 
he  did,  a  high  degree  of  respect  for  the  independent  members 
of  that  body.  !But  let  them  be  content  to  do  by  the  Catholics 
as  the  Catholics  would  do  by  them — leave  the  latter  to  educate 
their  children  as  they  pleased. 


Subject,  Mr.  O'Connell  and  the  Irish  Government; 
Date,  February  28,  1831. 

Mr.  O'Connell  and  the  Irish  Government  were  perpetually  at  issue.  Mr. 
Hume,  in  a  speech  during  the  last  session,  had  asked  why  the  Government 
should  mind  the  "  paper  bullets "  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman  ;  but  the 
Government  did  mind  them,  and,  in  truth,  they  hit  very  hard,  and  left  very 
sore  wounds.  O'Connell  was  at  the  zenith  of  his  power ;  he  was  virtually 
king  of  Ireland  ;  his  versatile  talents,  his  perfect  fearlessness,  the  result  of  the 
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purest  love  of  Ireland  that  ever  thrilled  the  heart  of  any  patriot,  all  com- 
bined to  make  his  power  a  terrible  reality.  He  would  not  be  put  down  ;  he 
would  not  be  bribed  ;  the  only  resource  left  to  his  opponents,  some  of  the 
ablest  men  of  the  day,  was  to  calumniate  him.  If  by  fair  means  or  foul  the 
people  could  be  brought  to  distrust  the  sincerity  of  their  best  friend,  the 
battle  was  gained.  No  effort  was  snared  to  accomplish  this  end.  O'Connell's 
life  and  death  were  his  triumphant  vindication. 

Mr.  O'Connell  rose  to  present  a  petition  from  Leighlin- 
bridge  for  a  Repeal  of  the  Legislative  Union.     He  would  take 
advantage  of  that  occasion  to  ask  the  right  hon.  Secretary  for 
Ireland  a  question  with  reference  to  a  declamation  of  his  on  a 
former  occasion — namely,  that  he  (Mr.  O'Connell)  had,  through 
his  fiiends,  offered  to  enter  into  a  compromise  with  the  Irish 
Government,  with  a  view  to  averting  the  penal  results  of  a  then 
pending  prosecution.     But  before  he  formally  asked  the  right 
lion,  gentleman  whether  and  on  what  grounds  he  had  made 
this  declamation,  he  begged  leave  to  say,  that  he  had  authorised 
no  person  on  his  behalf  to  offer  any  terms  of  compromise,  and 
that  no  such  compromise  was  proffered  to  his  knowledge.     Some 
persons  had  told  him,  on  the  other  hand,  that  they  felt  them- 
selves  authorised   to    say,    that   the   Grovernment  would   very 
gladly  enter  into  such  compromise  with  him ;  but,  after  the 
unqualified,  denial  in  that  House  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman, 
he  believed  that  such  was  not  the  fact.     Having  made  his  pre- 
liminary declamation,  in  fairness  to  himself  and  tlie  right  hon. 
gentleman,  he  begged  leave  then  to  distinctly  ask  him,  whether 
any  persons  had  proffered  such  a  compromise  on  his  behalf ; 
and  if  so,  he  asked  him  to  state  their  names  to  the  House  ? 
There  could  be  no  delicacy  in  disclosing  their  names,  because, 
if  they  were  accredited  agents,  he,   on  the  supposition  of  the 
principal,  asked  for  publicity  ;  and,  if  they  were  not  his  agents, 
it  was  but  common  justice  to  hold  them  up  as  impostors* 
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Stanley,  O'Connell's  bitterest  enemy,  replied,  and  named  Lord  Glengall 
and  Mr.  Bennett.     O'Connell  replied. 

Mr.  O'Connell  could  not  but  admit  that  his  question  had 
been  answered  most  satisfactorily  by  the  right  hon.  gentleman. 
He  was  glad  that  the  proposition  of  a  compromise  was  thus  traced 
to  Mr.  Bennett  and  the  Earl  of  Glengall.     With  respect  to  that 
noble  lord's  interference,  all  he  could  say  was,  that  it  was  without 
his  knowledge,  for  he  had  had  no  communication  with  Lord  Glen- 
gall on  this  subject  whatever.     With  respect  to  Mr.  Bennett 
the  case  stood  thus  : — That  gentleman  had  written  to  him  (Mr. 
O'Connell)  from  London  three  letters,  stating  that  an  indivi- 
dual, not  an  actual  member  of  the  Government,  was  authorised 
by  certain  persons  in  office  to  make  propositions  of  great  per- 
sonal advantage  to  himself,  with  a  view  of  bringing  about  a 
compromise  between  him  and  the  Irish  law  authorities.     His 
answer  was,  that  he  should  first  hear  upon  what  terms  the 
Government  would  dictate  the  compromise,  so  far  as  it  referred 
to  its  intentions   towards   Ireland,   and  that  for  himself  he 
would   not   enter   into    any   compromise.     He,  moreover,  de- 
sired that  Mr.  Bennett  should  not  write  to  him  again  on  this 
point  of  personal  compromise.     Mr    Bennett's  last  letter  was 
written  on  the  6th  of  January,  from  which  date  till  the  5  th  of 
February  he  had  no  commimication,  nor  even  then,  but  throuirh 
his  son,  to  whom  Mr.  Bennett  addressed  himself,  stating  as  his 
reason — "Tour  father  having  refused  to  listen  to  any  com- 
promise, I  address  myself  to  you."     On  receipt  of  this  letter  he 
certainly,  as  the  right  hon.  gentleman  had  stated,  did  dictate  to 
his  son-in-law  the  terms  on  which  alone  he  would  enter  into  a 
compromise,  and   the   declaration,    in   his  son-in-law's   hand- 
writing, was  enclosed  in  a  letter  of  his  son  to  Mr.  Bennett. 
But  what  did  his  son  say  in  this  note  to  Mr.  Bennett  ?     Why, 
"  that  my  father  has  been  so  much  deceived  and  deluded  by  the 
present  Administration,  that  he  will  not  enter  into  any  negotia- 
tion with  any  of  its  members  till  it  first  consents  to  abandon  the 
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prosecution  against  him  without  any  equivocation."  And  his 
son  added  that,  "as  it  may  not  be  exactly  conformable  with  the 
dignity  of  the  Irish  Government  to  formally  abandon  the  prose- 
cution, my  father  will  not  insist  on  a  formal  abandonment." 
His  son  then  specified  the  terms  on  which  alone  he  would  con- 
sent to  a  compromise — namely,  first,  that  the  prosecution  should 
be  unequivocally  withdrawn  ;  and,  secondly,  that  the  Irish 
Government  should  state  what  measures  of  relief  were  intended 
towards  Ireland.  He  added  that,  as  the  benefit  and  prosperity 
of  Ireland  was  the  end  of  all  his  (Mr.  O'Connell's)  endeavours 
in  that  House  and  elsewhere,  and  as  the  measure  for  a  Eepeal 
of  the  Union  was  regarded  by  him  only  as  a  means  towards  that 
end,  he  should  consent  to  relinquish  the  agitation  of  that  question 
if  the  measures  of  the  Government  tended  to  the  benefit  and 
prosperity  of  Ireland.  This  was  all  the  compromise  proffered 
on  his  part. 

The  hon.  member  proceeded  to  say,  that  he  could  not  deny 
that  the  Government  had  entered  into  no  compromise  with  him 
with  respect  to  the  prosecutions  against  him — none  whatever  ; 
but  neither  had  he  entered  into  any  with  the  Government.  He 
was  as  free  as  ever  to  advocate  those  political  opinions  which  ren- 
dered him  obnoxious  in  the  eyes  of  the  present  Administration. 
Therefore,  as  no  compromise  had  originated  from  him  or  from 
the  Irish  law  authorities,  he  was  warranted  to  say  that  it  must 
have  sprung  up  between  them  both.  Then,  as  to  the  prosecu- 
tion still  pending  against  him,  the  matter  stood  thus  : — There 
were  originally  thirty-one  counts  in  two  indictments  entered 
against  him,  seventeen  under  common  law,  charging  him  with 
"  fraud,  conspiracy,  and  sedition,"  and  fourteen  charging  him 
with  the  violation  of  a  statute  (10th  George  IV.)  which  em- 
powered the  Lord  Lieutenant  in  Ireland  to  suppress  by  pro- 
clamation meetings  tending  to  a  breach  of  the  peace.  The 
former — the  seventeen — law  counts  had  been,  without  solicita- 
tion on  his  part,  abandoned  by  the  Irish  Government ;  and  he 
was  warranted  to  conclude,  that  they  were  so  because  they  could 
not  be  maintained.  With  respect  to  the  fourteen  other  counts 
— to  those  charging  him  with  defying  a  proclamation  of  the 
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Lord  Lieutenant — he  had  demurred ;  and  he  and  seven  other 
gentlemen,   also   charged  with  the  same  misdemeanour,  having 
sworn  that  they  had  not  committed  the  offence  alleged  against 
them,  and  by  so  doing  could  not  plead  guilty  to  the  charge  (as 
had  been  stated  elsewhere),  he  had  withdrawn  his  plea  of  de- 
murrer ;  and  there  the  matter  at  present  rested.     He  would  not 
say  that  the  Attorney- General  in  Ireland  might  not,  on  the  first 
day  of  next  term,  mark  judgment  against  him,  but  he  main- 
tained that  that  judgment  could  not  be  declared  against  him  till 
his  writ  of  error  had  been  argued  first  before  the  twelve  judges 
in  Ireland,  and.  if  necessary,  before  the  House  of  Lords  here. 
And  here  he  thought  it  right  to  state  that,  as  the  seven  gentle- 
men associated  with  him  in  the  indictment  had  acted  on  his 
suggestion  as  a  lawyer,  he,  and  he  only,  should  be  liable  to  all 
the  legal  consequences.     It  might  be  asked,  why  he  had  given 
up  his  chance   of  acquittal  by  a  jury  ?     His  answer,  he  little 
expected,  after  the  sneers  and  laughter  with  which  his  declara- 
tions were  usually  received  in  that  House,  would  receive  much 
credit  or  sympathy,  but  as  it  was  the  truth  he  would  state  it. 
It  was  because  he  dreaded  the  consequences  to  the  peace  of  his 
country  by  the  excitement  which  the  trial  would  inevitably 
have  produced  that  he  waived  his  chance  of  acquittal.     He  knew 
that  all  business  would  be  at  a  perfect  stand-still  in  Dublin  during 
the  five  or  six  days  the  trial  would  last ;  he  knew  that  the  trades 
of  Dublin  would  have  escorted  him  with  craped  banners  to  the 
number  of  30,000 ;  that,  at  least,  2,000  respectable  inhabitants 
of  the  city  would  have  attended  him  each  day  to  the  courts ; 
and,  above  all,  that  processions,  including  thousands  upon  thou- 
sands of  an  excited  multitude,  from  all  the  counties  adjoining 
Dublin,  and  even  extending  to  Wicklow,   Meath,  Kilkenny, 
Roscommon,  and  Cavan,  would  have  filled  the  streets,  anxious 
for  the  result ;  and  because,  knowing  all  this,  and  devoted  as 
he  was  to  the  political  regeneration  of  Irelai  "" ,  he  would  not 
consent  that  that  regeneration  should  be  purchased  even  at  the 
risk  of  shedding  a  single  drop  of  human  blood.     [The  hon. 
member  was  interrupted   at  this  point  of  his  speech  by  a  voice 
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from  the  gallery  pronouncing  with  great  emphasis  of  tone, 
"  That's  a  lie."  The  individual  who  gave  utterance  to  it  was 
immediately  taken  into  custody.]  The  hon.  member  repeated 
that  he  had  entered  into  no  compromise  with  the  Irish  Govern- 
ment, nor  had  it  entered  into  any  compromise  with  him. 


Stanley  answered  again,  and  O'Connell  replied  again. 

Mr.  O'Connell,  in  moving  that  this  petition  be  read,  observed 
that  he  wished  to  take  notice  of  the  speech  of  the  right  hon. 
Secretary  for  Ireland,  which,  though  it  was  triumphant  in  man- 
ner and  full  of  assertions  of  self-praise,  appeared  to  him  to  be 
destitute  of  any  rational  foundation-  He  called  the  special  at- 
tention of  the  House  to  this  fact,  that  the  right  honourable 
Secretary  had  not  contradicted  any  part  of  his  statement  about 
the  legal  arrangements. 

The  right  honourable  Secretary  had  said  that  the  Govern- 
ment had  given  up  nothing  in  giving  up  the  indictment  against 
him  for  conspiring  to  hold  illegal  meetings ;  inasmuch  as  it 
had  gained  a  conviction  against  him  upon  the  indictment  for 
holding  meetings  in  defiance  of  a  proclamation  sanctioned  by 
an  act  of  Parliament.  Did  the  honourable  Secretary  when  he 
made  that  assertion  know,  that  that  indictment  was  varied  by 
charges  of  fraud,  and  by  charges  of  sedition  committed  at  meet- 
ings, and  committed  in  speeches  alleged  to  have  been  uttered 
with  the  express  intent  of  bringing  Government  into  contempt, 
and  the  Constitution  into  disregard  ?  Had  the  right  honourable 
Secretary  even  denied  that  there  was  moral  guilt  in  that  part  of 
the  indictment  ?  So  much  for  that  part  of  the  right  hon. 
Secretary's  speech. 

Now  for  another.  He  had  never  uttered  a  wish  that  there 
should  be  no  agitation  in  Ireland.  He  desired  that  there  should 
be  agitation  in  England  for  Parliamentary  Eeform,  in  Ireland 
for  the  Pepeal  of  the  Union.  If  there  had  been  no  agitation  on 
the  subject  of  Eeform  in  England,  would  not  the  subject  stil^ 
have  continued  to  slumber  in  that  House  with  paltry  minorities 
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of  fourteen  or  fifteen  members  ?  It  was  agitation,  constitu- 
tional agitation,  which  had  produced  such  promising  prospects 
of  reform  in  England,  and  it  was  the  same  species  of  agitation 
which,  he  trusted,  would  convince  the  House  of  the  necessity  of 
repealing  the  Union,  and  of  restoring  to  Ireland  thereby  the 
means  of  maintaining  its  inhabitants  in  peace  and  plenty.  He 
had  been  denounced  in  the  House  that  day ;  he  had  been  de- 
nounced in  it  often  before.  Other  Secretaries  for  Ireland  had 
taunted  him  with  being  an  agitator.  The  echoes  of  their  words 
had  reached  him  across  the  waters,  even  when  they  had  taunted 
him  with  greater  virulence — and  he  did  not  impute  virulence 
to  the  right  hon.  Secretary  opposite — than  any  which  had  been 
displayed  on  the  present  occasion  ;  and  yet  he  had  lived  to  see 
the  day  when  those  very  men  had  brought  in  with  their  own 
hands  the  very  measure  for  which  he  had  excited  the  agitation 
in  Ireland,  which  they  had  so  loudly  and  so  indignantly  con- 
demned. The  right  hon.  Secretary  now  stood  up  in  the  House 
with  an  air  of  innocence,  and  just  as  if  he  and  the  Government 
of  Ireland  had  not  created  all  the  agitation  of  which  he  com- 
plained. He  would  take  that  opportunity  of  informing  the 
country,  that  oppression  more  gross  or  more  tyrannical  had  never 
been  exercised  in  Ireland.  The  right  hon.  Secretary  had  pro- 
fessed his  readiness  to  answer  him  upon  that,  charge  before  a 
reformed  Parliament.  He  took  the  right  hon.  Secretary  at  that 
pledge,  and  if  he  should  ever  see  a  reformed  Parliament,  which 
he  was  afraid  he  should  not,  he  would,  come  what  might  of  it, 
put  the  right  hon.  Secretary  on  his  defence  before  it.  If  he 
should  have  the  honour  of  a  seat  in  that  reformed  Parliament — 
and  in  such  a  Parliament  he  should  think  it  an  honour  to  have  a 
seat — he  would  bring  under  its  notice  the  unconstitutional  letter 
which  the  right  hon.  Secretary  had  written  to  the  magistracy  of 
Ireland.  Even  in  the  midst  of  all  the  misery  by  whic  h  they  were 
surrounded,  the  people  of  Ireland  had  enjoyed  many  along  and 
loud  laugh  at  the  statesmanlike  wisdom  which  had  dictated,  and 
the  grammatical  accm-acy  which  pervaded,  that  extraordinary 
epistle.     What  did  the  House  think  that  that  epistle  called  upon 
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the  magistracy  to  do  ?  Nothing  more  than  to  disperse  a  meeting 
even  before  it  had  committed  anything  which  could  be  con- 
strued into  a  crime.  The  right  hon.  Secretary  accused  him 
of  creating  excitement  in  Ireland.  He,  in  return,  accused  the 
right  hon.  Secretary  of  creating  it.  He  did  not  wish  for  that 
crisis  which  some  of  the  Government  papers  were  calling  for. 

He  wished  for  no  crisis.  He  knew  well  that  if  the  people 
of  Ireland  avoided  all  appeals  to  force,  to  bloodshed,  that 
•democratic  spirit,  of  which  he  had  hailed  with  rapture  the 
appearance  in  Belgium  and  Poland,  and  may  to-morrow's  sun 
bring  us  tidings  of  defeat  to  Russian  despotism !  which  he 
adored  in  the  mountains  of  Switzerland;  which  he  trusted  to  see 
before  long  enlivening  the  green  mountains  of  his  own  native 
land  ;  which  had  produced,  or  speedily  would  produce  Reform 
to  England :  he  knew  well,  he  said,  that  that  democratic 
spirit  which  had  produced  such  glorious  effects  in  all  other 
parts  of  Europe,  would  produce  in  Ireland  equal  rights  and 
equal  privileges  with  those  enjoyed  in  England,  if  the  people 
would  only  take  his  advice.  He  would  repeat  the  words,  "  if 
the  people  would  only  take  his  advice  " — that  is,  if  they  would 
only  agitate  constitutionally,  and  bring  forward  their  claims 
firmly,  manfully,  and  peacefully,  untarnished  by  crime,  and 
unaccompanied  by  outrage.  On  this  point,  then,  he  stood 
triumphant. 

\_Peal8  of  laughter  for  some  minutes.'] 

Laugh,  gentlemen,  laugh  (said  Mr.  O'Connell,  with 
great  vehemence  of  tone  and  gesture)  ;  but  mind  that  your 
laughter  be  not  mistaken.  I  say,  then,  that  I  stand  on  this 
point  triumphant.  Mark  the  right  hon.  Secretary.  He  has 
spoken,  he  has  spoken  out,  he  has  shown  no  deficiency  of  zeal, 
no  deficiency  of  spirit,  and  yet  has  he  shown  that  in  any  of  the 
many  multitudes  which  have  met  on  this  subject  in  Ireland, 
there  has  been  offered  any  particle  of  violence  to  any  one 
individual  ?  Has  he  shown  that  any  assault  has  been  committed 
on  any  magistrate,  or  any  person  in  any  part  of  Ireland  ? 
That  they  may  have  violated  the  law,  in  respect  of  its  techni- 
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calities  under  the  late  Act,  may  be  true ;  that  they  have  been 
guilty  of  agitation,  may  be  likewise  true  ;  but  have  the  people 
of  Ireland  been  guilty  of  any  breach  of  the  peace  in  their  dis- 
cussions on  the  Repeal  of  the  Union  ? 

Have  they  been  guilty  of  any  violation  of  the  spirit  of  the 
law  ?     I  say,  and  I  say  boldly,  that  they  have  not ;  and  so 
saying,  have  I  not  a  right  to  say,  that  on  this  part  of  the  case  I 
stand  triumphant.     The  honorable  gentleman  then  proceeded 
to  say,  that  when  any  person  came  to  their  meetings  to  discuss 
the  question  of  the  propriety  of  Repealing  the  Union,  he  was 
heard  with  patience ;  his  argument  was  not  interrupted  :  when 
it  was   concluded  it  was  answered,  and  then  the  party  found 
himself  in  a  minority,  generally  of  one,  but  sometimes  of  three 
or  four.      The  right  hon.  Secretary  had   told  the  House  of 
what  he  (Mr.  O'Connell)  had  not  done.     He  would  beg  leave 
to  tell  the  right  hon.  Secretary  of  what  he  (Mr.  Stanley)  had 
done.     The  Marquis  of  Anglesey  arrived   in   Ireland   almost 
unnoticed ;  shortly   afterwards  he    (Mr.    O'Connell)    went   to 
Dublin.     The  people  of  Dublin   thought   proper  to   pay   so 
humble  an  individual  as  himself  a  compliment  on  his  arrival 
[a  laugh).      Gentlemen  might  taunt  him  there  as  they  pleased  ; 
but  did  they  think  that  any  taunt  which  they  could  direct  against 
him  there  would  ever  prevent   him  from  discharging  his  duty 
to  his  warm-hearted  countrymen  ?    He  could  assure  honourable 
gentlemen,  that  they  could  not  do  him  a  greater  kindness  with 
his  countrymen  than  to  receive  with  cheers,  as  they  generally 
did,  any  point,  however  slight,  that  was  made  against  him,  and 
to  receive  anything  which  he  said  in  reply  to  it  with  shouts, 
and  taunts,  and  laughter,   almost  bordering  on  insult.     Well, 
the  Marquis  of  Anglesey  went  to  Ireland.    The  people  received 
him  without  the  slightest  compliment.     They  met  him  (Mr. 
O'Connell)  otherwise.     What  was  their  return  for  it  ?     A  pro- 
clamation founded  on  that  statute  which  enables  a  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant to  put  an  end  to  all  discussion  in  Ireland — which  enables 
him  to  substitute  his  own  will  for  law — which  enables  him  to 
suppress  all  associations — which  enables  him  to  put  an  end  ta 
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all  societies  for  improvement,  all  societies  for  education,  all 
societies  for  charity ;  which  enables  him,  in  a  word,  to  say — 
"  jS/c  volo,  sicjuheo,  stet  pro  ratione  voluntas.'" 

That  is  a  base  Act  of  Parliament,  and  we  are  slaves  who 
are  obliged  to  obey  it.  It  was  an  Act  of  Parliament  which  was 
given  us  in  vile  disport  along  with  the  Emancipation  Act,  as 
if  the  House  had  been  determined  to  convince  the  people  of 
Ireland,  that  it  could  not  ever  confer  a  benefit  upon  them  without 
accompanying  it  by  an  insult  and  an  injury.  Yes,  it  acted  as  if 
it  were  throwing  a  bone  to  a  dog,  which  it  detested,  but  on  which 
it  was  obliged  to  feed.  The  Lord  Lieutenant  issued  his  procla- 
mation against  the  trades  of  Dublin,  and  prohibited  them  from 
meeting  with  their  emblems  and  banners.  What  then  ?  The  trades 
gave  up  their  intended  meeting;  and,  though  they  were  much 
irritated,  went,  100,000  of  them,  to  his  house  in  Merrion-square, 
and  then  separated,  after  cheering  him,  with  as  much  decorum 
as  any  assembly — aye,  even  as  this  House,  ever  separates. 
That  was  the  first  proclamation.  It  was  an  act  of  despotism. 
The  right  hon.  Secretary  had  avowed  himself  the  adviser 
wi  a  proclamation  founded  on  a  law  which  all  his  party,  when 
it  was  passed,  stigmatized  as  a  despotic  law:  "  and  if  any  man," 
said  the  honorable  gentleman,  *'  had  issued  such  a  proclamation 
in  Englanl,  I  should  despise  you,  gentlemen  of  England,  if 
you  did  not  immediately  call  for  its  repeal.  Did  you  submit 
quietly  to  it,  I  should  hold  you  base  and  degenerate,  and  un- 
worthy of  your  sturdy  forefathers,  who  knew  what  was  due  to 
themselves  and  were  not  afraid  to  die  in  maintaining  it." 

What  came  next  ?  Oh !  that  which  convinced  him  that 
the  late  Administration  was  more  benevolently  disposed  than 
the  present  to  the  people  of  Ireland.  The  late  Administration 
issued  proclamations  against  their  associations ;  but  did  they  in 
consequence  cease  to  hold  them  ?  When  they  persisted  in 
holding  them,  did  the  late  Government  come  forward  with  pro- 
»3cutions  to  destroy  the  Irish  people?  Oh  !  no;  the  late  Govern- 
ment— anti-Irish,  anti-Catholic,  as  it  was — did  no  such  thing; 
it  was  reserved  for  the  Whigs,  whose  professions  he  had  been 
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accustomed  to  scorn,  even  before  he  had  become  acquainted  with 
their  practice.     But  to  return  : 

After  the  Duke  of  Northumberland  had  suppressed  by  his 
proclamation  the  first  meetings  which  were  held  for  the  Repeal 
of  the  Union,  a  number  of  gentlemen  determined  to  meet  and 
discuss  the  subject  at  a  public  breakfast.  They  did  so  for  weeks. 
A  second  proclamation  was  issued  against  them,  but  the  break- 
fasts continued,  and  the  Duke  of  Northumberland  instituted  no 
prosecutions.  But  as  soon  as  the  Whigs  came  into  power,  and 
the  Marquis  of  Anglesey  arrived  in  Ireland,  he  discharged 
another  proclamation  against  the  breakfasts.  Now,  he  put  it 
to  the  House,  whether,  if  the  Repeal  of  the  Union  were  to  be 
quietly  and  calmly  discussed,  it  would  be  better  to  have  the 
discussion  after  dinner,  when  anything  that  was  impassioned 
was  likely  to  be  addressed  with  greater  effect  or  excited  feelings, 
or  after  tea  and  coffee  in  a  morning,  when  the  reason  was  cool, 
and  the  blood  in  a  state  of  quiescence  ?  To  put  down  these 
breakfasts,  out  came  the  extraordinary  proclamation,  signed  by 
the  ex-member  for  Preston,  who  dared  to  call  the  people  of 
Dublin  a  rabble.  A  rabble !  Would  he  venture  to  call  the 
people  of  Preston  that  name  ?  Now,  anyone  that  could  pay  2-s. 
had  a  right  to  attend  these  breakfasts.  Davy  MacLeary,  who 
hated  a  Papist  as  he  hated  the  devil,  was  a  constant  attendant 
at  them  ;  and  along  with  him  came  many  of  those  men  whom 
the  former  dissensions  of  Ireland  had  separated  from  its 
best  friends.  The  breakfasts,  he  repeated,  went  on  ;  the  cause 
which  he  had  at  heart  was  flourishing ;  and  to  put  it  down,  out 
came  another  proclamation,  founded  on  the  most  despotic  Act 
that  was  ever  registered  in  a  statute  book. 

You  talk  to  me  here  (said  Mr.  O'Connell),  of  the  Con- 
stitution in  Ireland.  Where  is  it  ?  You  have  put  it  down . 
Would  you  allow  your  Constitution  to  be  put  down  here  in  the 
same  way,  gentlemen  of  England  ?  We  are  dissatisfied  with 
its  being  put  down  among  us ;  and  then  comes  forward  the 
right  hon.  Secretary,  and  taunts  me  with  being  an  agitator. 
Yes,  he  taunts  me  with  being  an  agitator.     He,  by  his  oppres- 
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sion  has  caused  all  the  agitation  of  Ireland.  Though  the  people- 
of  Ireland  are  slaves,  they  are  not  yet  such  base  and  abject 
slaves  as  not  to  resist  oppression  by  all  the  means  which  the 
law  allows  them.  The  right  hon.  Secretary  issued  a  procla- 
mation, I  repeat,  against  us,  and  wrote  at  the  same  time  a 
letter  to  the  magistracy,  as  illegal  as  a  letter  could  be,  and  on 
which  I  shall  have  occasion  to  say  more  on  some  future  oppor- 
tunity. In  the  meantime,  the  farmers  of  the  county  of  Kil- 
kenny, most  of  whom  are  respectable  and  substantial  men, 
began  to  hold  meetings.  They  took  upon  themselves  the  title 
of  "  Hurlers,"  and  assembled  in  great  numbers.  Two  or  three 
gentlemen,  who,  like  myself,  are  opposed  to  such  unions,  went 
to  them,  and  prevailed  upon  them  to  disperse.  Meetings  for 
similar  objects  were  spreading  through  the  country ;  they  had 
spread  into  the  counties  of  Wexford  and  Carlow,  and  even  fur- 
ther. I  then  wrote  a  letter  to  them,  advising  the  discontinu- 
ance of  such  meetings.  I  told  them  that  their  meetings  in 
themselves  were  not  illegal ;  but  that  they  would  become  illegal 
as  soon  as  they  were  held  in  such  numbers  as  would  excite  fear 
that  a  breach  of  the  peace  was  likely  to  take  place.  I  said  to 
them  that  I  would  not  have  a  Repeal  of  the  Union  unless  it 
could  be  ejffected  by  peaceable  means  ;  and  I  told  them  that  I 
would  give  up  iny  advocacy  of  that  great  question  unless  they 
gave  up  their  meetings.  How  it  was,  I  know  not ;  but  this  I 
do  know,  that  my  name  was  used  by  a  gentleman  who  addressed 
the  people  on  behalf  of  the  Government,  to  prevail  on  them  to 
disperse.  I  admit  that  other  measures  were  also  employed ; 
but  my  name  was  certainly  used  as  a  means  to  keep  the  people 
quiet.  And  now  one  of  the  right  hon.  Secretary's  accusa- 
tions against  me  is,  that  I  have  addressed  these  same  people  in 
this  language:  "I  advised  you  to  desist,  when  I  thought  that 
you  were  going  to  break  the  law.  Now  that  you  have  a 
constitutional  meeting,  at  which  you  can  agitate,  I  advise  you 
who  have  votes  to  give  your  votes  to  my  friend.  Colonel  Butler, 
who  is  a  friend  to  Ireland,  and  an  advocate  for  a  Repeal  of  the 
Union  ;  and  you,  who  have  not  votes,  to  use  your  influence- 
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over  those  who  have."  Is  there  anything  morally  wrong  in 
asking  these  men  to  exercise  their  influence  over  their  friends 
and  relations  who  are  in  possession  of  votes  ?  Sure  I  am  that 
the  right  hon.  Secretary  would  not  be  loth  nor  sorry  to  exer- 
cise his  influence  over  any  lord  who  happened  to  be  master 
of  a  number  of  votes  in  that  country,  to  employ  them  all  in 
behalf  of  Colonel  Butler's  opponent.  I  said  to  the  "  Hurlers"  : 
"  Let  the  expenses  of  Colonel  Butler  be  paid,"  and  I  said  thus, 
because  I  knew  that  every  one  of  these  Hurlers  was  able  to 
contribute  something  to  defray  them.  Thus  much  in  reply  to 
the  observations  of  the  right  hon.  Secretary  on  my  letter  to  the 
Hurlers  of  Kilkenny,  The  moment  these  meetings  took  place, 
we  determined  to  found  another  association.  Before  we  had 
done  anything  at  this  association,  out  came  another  proclama- 
tion against  us.  Again,  I  repeat  it,  the  proclamation  was  an 
act  of  despotism. 

Is  not  the  Sedition  Law  in  existence  ?  Is  not  the  Libel 
Law  still  in  operation  ?  Are  not  these  sufficient  to  check  our 
proceedings,  if  we  act  illegally  ?  Is  not  the  House  aware 
that  at  all  our  meetings  two  Government  reporters  were  always 
present  ?  Did  not  I  take  care  that  they  should  always  have 
the  best  places  to  hear  us  speak,  and  room  enough  to  write 
down,  without  interruption,  anything  and  everything  that  we 
said  ?  If  we  were  seditious,  why  did  not  the  Government 
produce  the  evidence  which  was  in  its  power,  to  convict  us  of 
sedition  ?  Why  did  it  not  recur  to  the  ordinary  law  of  the 
country,  instead  of  recurring  to  this  despotic  Act.  But  out 
came,  after  all  this,  a  third  proclamation,  and  then  I  am  told 
that  I  excite  agitation.  I  say  to  the  right  hon.  Secretary — 
"  De  tefabula  narratur." 

You,  who  have  turned  your  wiix  into  law — you,  who  have 
shut  the  door  against  discussion ;  you  impute  to  me  the  effects 
of  your  own  excitement.  I  shall  have  another  opportunity  of 
speaking  upon  this  subject,  and  therefore  I  shall  not  say  a  word 
more  upon  it  at  present.  The  right  hon.  Secretary  has  quoted 
extracts  from  two  speeches  of  mine.     I  don't  know  whether 
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both  are  accurate  ;  one  of  them  indeed  I  know  to  be  so,  and  I 
will,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  admit  them  both  to  be  so.  What 
have  I  said  in  them  which  any  honest  man  can  find  fault  with  ? 
I  spoke  of  the  slavery  of  Ireland.  I  said  her  people  were  slaves. 
I  ask  whether  that  country  is  not  in  a  state  of  slavery,  in  which 
the  will  of  one  man  formed  the  law  of  all  ?  If  I  am  mistaken 
in  that  point,  then  the  people  of  Ireland  are  not  slaves ;  but  if 
I  am  right  in  it,  then  they  are  slaves,  and  they  would  be  base 
and  degraded  slaves  indeed  if  they  hugged  their  own  chains  in 
quiet,  and  did  not  sometimes  dash  them  at  their  oppressors.  I 
said  in  the  course  of  one  of  these  speeches  that  I  rejoiced  in 
the  success  of  the  Belgians.  I  repeat  that  sentiment  here. 
Fraud  and  force  were  never  employed  to  consummate  a  more 
heterogeneous  union  than  that  which  existed  between  Holland 
and  Belgium.  I  rejoice  with  my  whole  heart  that  the  Poles 
have  repudiated  their  forced  union  with  Russia.  I  am  glad, 
too,  that  in  Switzerland  the  spirit  of  democracy  has  proved 
itself  indomitable.  But  when  I  told  the  people  of  Ireland  how 
I  gloried  in  the  triumphs  of  these  different  nations,  I  told  them 
that  the  road  through  which  those  nations  had  achieved  them 
was  not  the  road  which  they  ought  to  take.  I  told  them  that 
their  case  was  different.  I  knew  that  I  had  a  difficult  task  to 
perform ;  for  I  had  to  teach  Government  its  duty  to  the  people, 
and  I  had  to  teach  the  people  how  to  obtain  its  rights  from  Go- 
vernment. I  wished  to  restore  Ireland  to  her  proper  rank  among 
the  nations  of  the  earth.  Will  any  man  tell  me  that  there  is 
any  other  country  in  the  world  of  such  exuberant  fertility,  in 
which  there  are  so  many  starving  individuals — that  there  is  any 
other  country  in  the  world  in  which  there  is  so  rich  a  Church, 
and  so  little  relief  rendered  by  it  to  the  poor  ?  I  tell  you  that 
with  Ireland  you  have  not  at  present  a  union.  You  do  not 
give  her  either  the  same  laws  or  the  same  privileges,  or  the  same 
advantages  which  you  enjoy  yourselves.  Yes,  your  very  laws 
for  the  two  countries  are  not  the  same.  You  have  not  for  England 
the  same  Bankrupt  Laws  which  you  imposed  on  Ireland  ;  you 
have  not  the  same  laws  that  we  have  for  the  security  either  of 
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person  or  property  ;  and,  above  all,  you  have  not  the  same  Jury 
Law  that  we  have. 

And  that,  by-the-bye,  brings  me  to  the  consideration  of  a 
point,  a  most  important  point,  indeed,  in  my  case  against  the 
Government,  which  I  had  almost  forgotten.  The  right  hon. 
Secretary  had  a  jury  struck  against  me  and  my  confederates, 
as  he  is  pleased  to  call  my  friends,  by  the  deputy  clerk  of  the 
Crown,  who  took  the  first  hundred  names  which  stood  on  the 
book.  In  that  number  were  twenty-four  aldermen,  twentj^- 
three  sheriffs,  several  peers,  one  admiral,  and  several  other  per- 
sons of  that  description.  One  of  the  persons  whom  the  Crown 
Solicitor  struck  off  the  panel  was  Mr.  Alderman  M'Kennie. 
Any  person  who  knows  anything  of  Ireland  knows  well  the 
character  of  that  gentleman.  Another  person  who  was  struck 
off  by  the  Crown  Solicitor  was  Mr.  Arthur  Guinness,  the 
Governor  of  the  Bank  of  Ireland.  Both  these  persons  differed 
from  me  on  the  question  of  the  Repeal  of  the  Union,  but  they 
were  men  of  known  integrity  and  impartiality. 

"Would  that  have  been  done  in  England  ?  No,  for  there 
the  jury  would  have  been  drawn  by  the  ballot.  And  here, 
again,  I  have  to  declare,  that  the  late  Administration,  anti-Irish 
and  anti-Catholic  as  it  has  been  represented,  was  more  kindly 
disposed  to  Ireland  than  the  present.  Had  they  remained  in 
office,  we  too  in  Ireland  should  have  had  the  advantage  of 
forming  our  juries  by  ballot.  I  speak  on  that  point  advisedly, 
for  I  was  consulted  professionally  as  to  the  details  of  the  measure- 
The  hon.  member  then  proceeded  to  say,  that  he  had  now  fol- 
lowed the  right  hon.  Secretary  through  every  point  of  his  speech. 
The  hon.  Secretary  had,  however,  omitted  to  notice  any  of  the 
questions  which  he  (Mr.  O'Connell)  had  originally  put  to  him. 
Had  he  stated  a  single  case  of  violence  done  either  to  person  or 
property  by  the  anti-Unionists  ?  There  had  been  some  violence 
in  talk,  but  the  people  of  Ireland,  slaves  though  they  were, 
were  not  yet  gagged ;  and  all  that  their  enemies  could  charge 
against  them  at  present  was  that  they  had  spoken. 

Oppressed  as  they  were,  they  were  struggling  peaceably  and 
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constitutionally  for  their  right  to  free  and  open  discussion,  and 
for  the  same  constitutional  liberty  as  the  people  of  England 
enjoyed.  He  might  not  succeed  in  getting  it  from  them,  hut  he 
knew  that  he  was  in  the  situation  of  those  who  in  former  times 
had  struggled  for  the  liberties  of  their  country  ;  and  his  heart 
told  him,  and  its  decision  was  confirmed  by  the  approbation  of 
his  countrymen,  that  he  had  struggled  sincerely,  and  honestly, 
and  earnestly,  and  he  still  hoped  successfully,  in  that  cause 
which  he  had  deep  in  his  heart — the  cause  of  the  people  of 
Ireland.  He  yet  trusted  that  their  cause  would  finally 
triumph. 
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Mr.  O'Connell  was  thoroughly  convinced  that  if  the  Union 
was  not  repealed,  Ireland  would,  indeed,  soon  cease  to  be  a 
constituent  part  of  the  British  Empire.  It  was  necessary  to 
the  welfare  and  happiness  of  Ireland  that  she  should  have  a 
separate  Legislature.  If  anything  could  retard  the  Repeal  of 
the  Union,  by  remedying  existing  evils,  it  would  be  the  bene- 
ficial measure  of  reform  now  under  discussion.  It  was  a  calumny 
upon  the  friends  of  the  Repeal  of  the  Union  to  say  that  they 
wished  for  political  separation. 


Sir  R.  Bateson  replied,  and  taunted  O'Connell  with  drinking  thtfhealth 
of  the  Orangemen. 

Mr.  O'Connell  admitted  that  he  had  drunk  the  health  of 
the  Orangemen  of  Ireland,  as  he  wished  to  bury  in  oblivion  all 
animosity ;  but  contended  that  the  word  "  Popish,"  which  the 
hon.  baronet  had  used  with  reference  to  the  conduct  of  the 
apprentices  of  Londonderry,  ought  not  now  to  be  introduced 
into  debate.  The  Irish  Roman  Catholics  had  even  resisted  the 
bigotry  of  James  II. 


The  health  of  the  Orangemen.  \oj 
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Bate,  March  19,  1837. 

O'Connell  recommends  Universal  Suffrage. 

Mr.  O'Connell,  in  answer  to  the  observations  which  had 
been  made  by  Mr.  G.  Dawson,  denied  that  he  was,  or  ever  had 
been,  an  advocate  for  annual  Parliaments.  He  certainly- 
approved  of  triennial  Parliaments,  as  established  at  the  Revo- 
lution, which  the  right  hon.  gentleman  had  so  often  denomi- 
nated "  glorious ;"  and,  in  his  opinion,  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
should  be  the  last  man  to  object  to  the  principles  which 
triumphed  at  that  period.  He  confessed  that  he  was  a  friend 
to  Universal  Suffrage,  but  upon  that  point  he  gave  way  to  th& 
pending  measure  of  Eeform,  because  he  thought  that  it  was- 
calculated  to  produce  the  self-same  ends — namely,  good  govern- 
ment and  cheap  institutions.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  had 
thought  fit  also  to  charge  him  with  being  an  enemy  to  the 
Protestant  Church,  and  as  one  who  wished  for  its  overthrow, 
but  he  denied  his  accusation  in  the  most  decided  manner.  He 
respected  the  hierarchy  of  the  Church  of  England,  as  a  faint 
image  of  that  of  his  own  Church,  and  he  was  only  opposed  to 
its  enormous  temporalities  and  overgrown  wealth. 

Mr.  O'Connell  rose,  but  was  met  by  loud  calls  of  "  Order ! " 
and  "  Question  ! "  He  had  a  right  to  oppose  the  motion  if  he 
pleased,  and  a  right,  therefore,  to  speak  on  it.  He  had  been 
several  times  alluded  to  and  made  a  topic  of  remark  in  the 
House,  and  he  thought  the  House  would  not  behave  with  it& 
usual  courtesy  if  it  did  not  allow  him  to  say  a  few  words.  Ho 
had  heard  the  ex-Solicitor-General  and  the  ex- Attorney-General 
last  night  and  that  night  throw  out  insinuations  in  relation  to 
him  and  the  Government.  Both  those  gentlemen  belonged  to 
the  same  profession  as  he  did,  but  he  was  glad  that  they  did 
not  belong  to  the  same  Bar,  for  it  was  a  rule  of  that  Bar  that 
no  member  of  it  should  ever  voluntarily  engage  in  a  criminal 
prosecution ;  but  those  two  learned  gentlemen  seemed  to  volun- 
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teer  to  prosecute  liim.  That  was  uot  creditable  conduct.  The 
hon.  and  learned  ex-Solicitor-General  had  sneered  at  the  cheers 
which  had  come  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  House  at  some 
remarks  that  had  been  made  by  him  (Mr.  O'Connell),  and  the 
sarcastic  allusion  had  been  taken  up  and  echoed  by  the  hon. 
and  learned  member  for  Boroughbridge,  with  a  strength  of 
lungs  that  might  have  carried  the  echo  to  the  borough  for  which 
he  sat.  He  could  not  account  for  the  sarcastic  allusion.  He 
had  been  accused,  too,  by  the  ex-Solicitor-General,  of  arro- 
gance, in  a  tone  which  he  would  not  call  arrogant,  but  which, 
not  to  be  arrogant,  was  the  most  like  arrogance  of  anything  he 
had  ever  heard.  He  had  been  accused  of  looking  for  the  Repeal 
of  the  Union  through  the  means  of  Reform,  but  he  had  looked 
at  the  Repeal  of  the  Union  only  as  a  means  of  obtaining  good 
government ;  and  if  he  obtained  that  hj  other  means,  was  he 
not  bound  to  support  those  means  ?  He  had  accordingly  sup- 
ported the  measure  of  Reform  without  looking  at  its  origin, 
though  if  he  had  consulted  his  feelings,  if  he  had  looked  at 
what  had  passed  with  regard  to  himself,  he  should  have  taken  a 
very  different  course,  and  not  have  supported  the  principle  of 
the  Bill.  If  under  such  a  view  he  had  chosen  to  object  to  the 
details,  and  particularly  if  he  had  distorted  them,  then  he  might 
have  picked  a  hole  in  the  measure  as  well  as  another.  If  he 
were  a  member  remarkable  for  his  extraordinary  gesticulation — 
for  a  jumble  of  unmeaning  words,  enforced  by  violent  thumps 
on  the  box  on  the  table,  as  if  the  rumbling  noise  of  that  empty 
box  could  supply  the  place  of  common  sense,  he  should  have 
had  those  hon.  and  learned  gentlemen's  sympathy  and  support. 
If,  instead  of  defending  the  Reform  Bill  on  those  great  prin- 
ciples which  it  inculcated  and  supported,  he  had  taken  up  the 
questions  connected  with  it  on  paltry,  pettyfogging  grounds, 
and  dealt  with  them  according  to  the  chicanery  of  the  Equity 
Courts ;  if  he  had  declai-ed  himself  a  foe  to  all  improvement,  and 
the  friend  of  every  abuse  ;  if  he  had  resisted  every  innovation- 
had  defended  the  continuance  of  every  wrong,  and  maintained 
the  sacredness  of  everv  law,  however  barbarous  or  ill-adapted 
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to  modern  times  ;  if  he  were  one  who  stood  on  the  shore  of  im- 
provement, and  said  to  the  coming  tide  of  amelioration,  "  So 
far  thou  shall  go  and  no  farther ; "  if  he  were  the  defender  of 
every  spoliation,  supported  and  cheered  by  the  spoliators  ;  if  he 
were  one  of  this  description  he  might  have  given  ground  for  the 
sarcastic  allusion  to  the  cheers,  and  then,  indeed,  he  should 
have  been  cheered  by  the  hon.  and  learned  members  and  their 
associates,  and  then,  too,  he  might  have  hoped  to  mitigate  their 
hostility,  and  even  to  secure  their  favour.  He  stood  there,  how- 
ever, an  independent  member  of  that  House — independent  either 
of  the  Government  or  of  the  party  opposed  to  them.  He  had 
entered  into  no  compromise ;  he  had  received  no  promises  of 
lenity  ;  and  he  denied  that  he  was  influenced  in  his  support  of 
the  Bill  by  any  other  motives  than  his  conviction  of  its  fitness 
for  the  ends  it  proposed. 


Subject,  Irish  Eeform  Bill  ;  Date,  Makch  22,  1831. 

Sir  C.  "Wetherall  taunted  O'Connell  with  "  handing  a  begging-box  round 
among  his  friends,"  and  encouraging  spoliation  by  taking  the  pence  of  the 
poor.  The  confusion  was  so  great  that  the  Speaker  interfered,  and  O'Con- 
nell then  continued. 

Mr.  O'Connell  wished  to  make  one  observation,  not  on  the 
subject  of  spoliation,  but  with  respect  to  the  personal  charge 
against  himself.  He  neither  was  now,  nor  had  ever  been  at  any 
time,  a  party  to  the  applications  for  conti'ibutions  which  the 
hon.  member  referred  to.  He  repeated  he  had  not  been  a  party 
to  them  ;  and  he  would  add,  that  he  had  sacrificed  larger  sums 
to  his  country  than  the  hon.  and  learned  member  had  ever 
gained  by  his  profession.  He  had  a  right  to  speak,  and  he 
would  speak,  in  spite  of  this  interruption  [confusion  and  cries 
of ''Order"). 

The  Speaker  said,  it  was  extremely  desirable  that  the  hon, 
member  and  others  should  know  to  what  extent  they  were  to  be 
allowed  to  continue  discussions  of  this  description.  When  the 
character  and  conduct  of  the  hon.  member  was  alluded  to  in  a 
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pointed  manner  by  the  hon.  members,  he  was  sure  that  the 
House  would  never  look  with  too  much  strictness  of  order  on 
ihe  course  of  proceedings  which  might  be  adopted.  But  it  was, 
at  the  same  time,  right  it  should  be  known,  that  observations 
which  should  go  to  the  extent  of  increasing  the  debate,  or 
throwing  out  new  matter  for  discussion,  could  not  be  allowed. 

Mr.  O'Connell  was  obliged  for  this  information,  and  hoped, 
in  the  few  words  he  had  to  say,  that  the  Speaker,  if  he  was  out 
of  order,  would  correct  him.  He  repeated  that  he  had  spent 
large  sums  in  the  service  of  his  country,  and  abandoned  for  it  a 
profession  which  every  one  connected  with  the  Bar  knew  to  be 
worth  £7,000  a-year.  For  twenty-five  years  he  had  laid  out  a 
sum  of  £2,000  a-j^ear — out  of  his  own  pocket — to  promote  the 
necessary  agitation  in  Ireland  in  support  of  the  cause  of  the 
Catholic  Emancipation  ;  and  if  his  countrymen — his  poor  but 
generous  countrymen — were  anxious  to  make  him  a  remunera- 
tion for  his  losses  and  his  sacrifices,  he  thought  that  every  re- 
flecting mind  would  feel  that  the  act  placed  them  high  among 
the  nations  which  boasted  of  civilization. 


Suhjecty  The  Eeform  Bill  for  Ireland; 
Date,  March  24,  1831. 

The  discussion  which  took  place  in  connection  with  the  Reform  Bill,  out- 
side the  House  as  well  as  within  it,  stirred  society  of  all  classes  to  the  very- 
centre.  For  half  a  century  the  old  Tory  power  predominated,  revolutions 
were  shaking  the  world,  and  the  echoes  had  reverberated  across  the  Channel, 
and  to  the  very  core  of  English  society.  But  there  was  an  uncrowned 
monarch  to  be  counted  with  by  Lord  John  Russell  and  his  supporters,  and 
the  violent  hater  of  the  Catholic  faith  and  of  Ireland  had  to  rely  on  the 
word  of  one  whose  oath  when  it  was  convenient  would  be  doubted.* 

Nothing  was  at  present  more  mischievous  than  the  dis- 
tinction between   Catholics  and  Protestants.     It   produced   a 

*  "  The  King  in  his  speech  announced  the  dissolution,  and  retired  to 
Windsor.  The  scene  that  followed  was  one  of  great  excitement  and  confu- 
sion.    As  I  was  standing  at  the  bar,  Lord  Lyndhurst  came  up  to  me,  and 
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great  many  of  those  mischievous  apostates  without  conviction. 
In  getting  rid  of  one  religion,  they  disregarded  all  religion. 
Talent  was  frequently  driven  to  infidelity  in  order  to  secure  the 
worldly  advantages  of  a  scholarship.  He  himself  knew  many 
frightful  instances.  A  man  was  a  good  Protestant  during  the 
five  years  that  he  held  a  liberal  situation ;  he  then  returned  to  his 
Catholicism,  and  advertised  his  shame.  As  for  counties,  he 
wished  that  the  right  of  voting  had  been  given  to  him  who  had 
a  profitable  interest  in  the  ground  to  the  value  of  £50,  for  free- 
holders might  have  large  tracts  of  ground,  nominally  of  much 
greater  value,  without  its  yielding  them  so  much.  He  believed 
it  would  have  been  much  better  to  give  the  vote  to  those  who 
had  been  leaseholders.  The  owners  of  leaseholds,  as  he  under- 
stood, might  be  non-residents,  and  the  plan  he  suggested  would 
have  the  effect  of  encouraging  and  increasing  the  middle  classes. 
What  was  wanted  in  Ireland  was  a  substantial  body  of  yeomanry, 
and  he  had  felt  some  consolation  when  he  was  called  upon  to 
sacrifice  the  40s.  freeholders,  on  reflecting  that  it  would  give  the 
landlords  a  motive  for  making  freeholders  of  £10,  giving  them 
a  chattel  interest.  He  wished  that  to  be  followed  up,  but  he 
feared  that  this  Bill  would  encourage  the  making  of  nominal 
freeholders.  He  feared  that  considerable  facilities  would  be 
given  by  this  Bill  to  the  making  of  £10  freeholders. 
In  Connemara  one  gentleman  had  made  five  hundred 
£10  freeholders  in  a  year.  This,  he  believed,  could  not 
occur  in  any  other  part  of  Ireland ;  but,  certainly,  it  appeared 
to  him  that  the  Bill  offered  facilities  in  that  respect,  which  it 
ought  not  to  do.  A  man  might  make  a  lease  for  twenty-one 
years  at  £50  without  any  reference  whatever  to  the  value  of  the 

said,  '  Have  you  considered  the  state  of  Ireland  ?  Do  not  you  expect  an  in- 
surrection ?'  or  words  to  that  effect.  It  so  happened  that  in  going  into  tlie 
House  of  Commons  I  had  met  O'Connell  in  the  lobby.  I  asked  him,  '  \\ill 
Ireland  be  quiet  during  the  general  election  T  and  he  answered  me,  '  Perfectly 
quiet.'  He  did  not  answer  for  more  than  he  was  able  to  perform." — RusseWs 
Recollections,  p.  76. 

Lord  Brougham  in  a  speech  in  the  same   debate  called  O'Connell  "the 
great  chief  of  the  Catholics." 
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property  so  leased.  He  therefore  wished  that  the  men  who  had 
a  profitable  interest  of  £10  in  the  land  should  be  the  voters 
rather  than  those  whose  freeholds  were  more  a  burthen  than  a 
profit  to  them.  These,  however,  were  details  for  the  committee, 
and  he  would  wait  until  the  Bill  got  into  the  committee  to  state 
them.  He  had  one  other  observation  to  make.  In  England 
there  were  seven  counties,  each  of  which  had  less  than  200,000 
inhabitants,  which  were  to  have  two  additional  members  each, 
or  fourteen  members  in  all ;  in  Ireland,  however,  there  were 
counties  containing  from  280,000  to  300,000  people,  which  were 
not  to  receive  an  additional  member.  One  county  in  Ireland — 
that  of  Cork — had  a  population  of  nearly  000,000,  but 
it  had  only  two  members.  There  was  one  county  in  England 
which  had  not  above  72,000,  which  had  two  members,  while 
Down  and  Tyrone,  which  had  nearly  300,000  people  each,  had 
only  two,  and  were  not  to  get  any  more.  An  objection  was 
taken  the  other  evening  by  the  hon.  member  for  Bristol  to  the 
general  plan,  on  the  ground  of  the  addition  of  four  or  five 
members  for  Ireland,  because,  as  the  hon.  member  stated,  when- 
ever he  had  an  occasion  to  make  any  application  to  Grovernment, 
where  the  interests  of  that  place  came  in  any  degi-ee  in  collision 
with  those  of  Ireland,  the  minister  declined  to  interfere,  alleging 
that  he  was  afraid  of  the  opposition  of  the  Irish  members. 
The  hon.  member  was  therefore  unwilling  to  add  to  the  strength 
of  the  Irish  interests.  This  was  at  least  candid  in  the  hon. 
member.  It  was  natural  that  he  should  wish  to  do  everything 
to  promote  the  interests  of  Bristol,  but  at  the  same  time  it 
would  be  but  fair  that  those  of  Ireland  should  not  be  neglected. 
It  was  on  the  representation  of  the  inhabitants  of  Bristol  that 
William  III.  deprived  Ireland  of  one  of  the  most  important 
branches  of  trade  she  had  ever  enjoyed — that  of  the  woollen 
manufacture.  Had  the  interests  of  Ireland  not  been  made  to  give 
way  to  those  of  England  on  that  occasion  she  might  now  be  in 
the  enjoyment  of  the  fruits  of  her  industry  in  that  important 
manufacture.  Now,  a  century  and  a  half  after  that  event,  the 
hon.  member  for  Bristol  objected  to  a  measure  lest  it  should 
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be  advantageous  for  tlie  interests  of  Ireland.  He  did  not  want 
that  the  interests  of  Ireland  should  be  dominant .  All  he  wanted 
was  that  she  should  have  fair  play.  He  hoped  that  when  the 
Bill  went  into  a  committee  that  the  difference  in  the  representa- 
tion of  some  of  the  populous  counties,  and  that  which  was  pro- 
posed for  some  of  the  large  counties  in  England,  would  be  con- 
sidered. He  asked  if  it  were  fair  play  that  the  counties 
of  England  should  get  several  additional  members  and  the 
counties  of  Ireland  get  none  ?  He  wished  to  see  the  franchise 
extended,  and  the  distinction  between  Catholics  and  Protestants 
done  away  in  all  that  concerned  corporations  and  political  rights. 
If  that  were  done  he  had  little  doubt  that  this  Bill  would  give, 
as  he  hoped  it  would,  such  general  satisfaction  that  no  man 
should  any  longer  desire  change,  except  those  who  asked  for 
change  for  the  sake  of  change  itself.  He  did  not  think  mere 
change  desirable  ;  and  if  the  people  had  reason  to  be  satisfied 
they  would  cease  to  wish  for  a  separation.  He  should  rejoice 
if  that  desire  was  superseded  by  a  wish  to  engage  in  mutual 
good  offices  and  show  mutual  kindness.  He  hoped  that  the 
propositions  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman  would  be  taken  into 
consideration,  and  that  the  Bill  when  passed  would  contribute 
to  make  a  perpetual  and  irreversible  union  of  the  two  countries. 


Suhject,  Civil  List;  Date,  March  28,  1831. 

Mr.  O'Connell  said,  it  was  not  fair  to  reproach  those  who 
were  advocates  of  economy  with  being  the  enemies  of  monarchy. 
The  real  friends  of  monarchy  were  those  who  made  it  popular, 
and  not  those  who  would  increase  the  burthens  of  the  people. 
The  Irish  Pension  List  was  a  part  of  the  grant  which  required 
a  revision.  There  was  a  Mr.  Leonard  M'Nally,  a  barrister,  who 
had  been  always  engaged  against  the  Crown  in  defending  per- 
sons charged  with  high  treason  and  publishing  libels,  who  had  for 
a  period  of  eighteen  years  received  a  pension  of  £300  a  j^ear 
from  the  Crown,  and  which  was  not  discovered  until  he  died, 
VOL.   I  9 
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when  his  widow  applied  to  have  his  pension  continued  to  her. 
There  were  other  pensions  or  annual  payments  still  paid  to  the 
persons  who  were  connected  with  certain  papers,  such  as  the 
^Patriot  and  Correspondent.  Besides  this  a  sum  £200  had  been 
paid  yearly,  since  1706,  to  two  persons  of  the  name  of  Hooper 
and  Martin,  until  the  sum  of  £2,000  was  paid  in  full,  which  he 
believed  had  latterly  been  done.  In  looking  over  the  Irish 
Pension  List,  he  did  not  find  the  name  of  one  person  in  it  who 
had  performed  public  services,  except  that  of  Lord  Rodney.  It 
was  the  practice,  too,  when  Catholics  became  eminent  at  the  Bar, 
to  give  them  pensions,  for  fear,  he  supposed,  of  their  turning 
agitators,  till  at  last  they  became  too  numerous  to  be  pensioned 
off  in  that  way.  But  one  gentleman  had  three  pensions  accu- 
mulated upon  him ;  and  he  had  his  pension  increased,  because  at  a 
public  meeting  he  voted  in  favour  of  placing  the  nomination  of 
Catholic  bishops  in  the  hands  of  the  Crown.  He  concluded  by 
stating  that  he  should  support  the  report  of  the  committee. 


Subject,  Supply  ;  Date,  March  28,  1831. 

O'Connell  objects  to  the  erection  of  a  fountain  in  Merrion-square,  which 
was  not  to  supply  water  to  the  poor. 

Mr.  O'Connell  objected  to  several  items  in  these  estimates, 
which,  he  contended,  savoured  strongly  of  the  nature  of  jobs; 
some  of  which  were  for  the  erection  of  fountains  intended  to 
supply  with  water  the  poor,  who  could  not  afford  to  pay  water 
rates.  In  some  instances  these  were  erected  to  please  indivi- 
dual proprietors  of  the  neighbourhood,  though  at  the  public 
expense,  in  places  where  the  gentry  only  resided.  In  one  in- 
stance, though  the  Chief  Justice,  Lord  Downes,  endeavoured  to 
open  a  costly  fountain  in  Merrion-square,  he  was  obliged  to  de- 
sist from  attempting  to  secure  to  the  poor  that  supply  of  water 
which  they  were  entitled  to,  because  it  was  said  that  at  the  time 
of  the  grant  it  was  expressly  stipulated  by  Lord  Blaquiere,  who 
solicited  its  erection  on  his  property,  that  the  fountain  (strange 
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to  say,  though,  perhaps,  a  perfectly  consistent  Irish  stipulation) 
should  never  furnish  one  drop  of  water,  lest  the  poorer  class  re- 
sorting to  it  should  offend  the  eyes  of  the  residents  in  that 
fashionable  quarter  of  the  city  of  Dublin.  He  did  not  know 
which  to  reprove  most,  the  silliness  or  the  corruptness  of  all  this 
sort  of  jobbing,  so  frequent  in  the  different  departments  of  the 
Irish  Grovernment.  He  must  also  notice  that  £2,000  were  an- 
nually given  to  the  sufferers  in  the  Irish  rebellion,  at  the  rate  of 
£30  each.  He  considered  that  a  very  large  sum,  and  he  could 
not  help  thinking  that  many  persons  were  receiving  the  benefit 
of  the  grant  who  had  never  suffered  at  all  at  the  time  of  the  re- 
bellion. It  was  generally  believed  by  the  people  that  the 
money  was  voted  to  keep  up  an  establishment  of  spies  and  in- 
formers. 


Subject,  Law  Reform  Bill  (Ireland)  ;  Date,  April  12,  1831. 

Gross  partiality  in  the  selection  of  jurors War  of  poverty  against  pro- 

.perty. 

Mr.  O'Connell  said  that  there  was  nothing  of  which  the 
people  of  Ireland  had  so  much  right  to  complain  as  the  gross 
partiality  which  was  displayed  in  the  selection  of  juries.  It 
appeared  from  a  report  presented  to  that  House,  that  the 
sheriffs  in  Dublin  were  elected  for  party  purposes,  and  were 
obliged  to  give  party  pledges,  previous  to  their  election. 
["  Order  /"  and  a  slight  confusion  in  the  Kouse.']  Oh !  (ex- 
claimed the  honourable  and  learned  member)  this  is  a  subject 
of  very  little  importance,  it  is  only  a  matter  relating  to  Ireland 
—  nothing  but  a  proposition  to  improve  the  administration  of 
justice  in  Ireland,  which  is  not  worth  listening  to.  He 
said  that  the  lists  of  the  special  jurors  were  all  made  out  by  the 
deputy  of  Lord  Seymour  Conway,  who  also  put  in  them  mem- 
bers of  the  Corporation,  mostly  of  little  property  and  as  little 
expectations.  This  deputy  had  the  selection  of  all  special 
jurors  for  the  law  courts  of  Dublin,  including  the  Court  of 

9* 
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King's  Bench,  which  was  considered  an  evil,  as  it  was  acknow- 
ledged to  be  unfair  by  the  last  Administration ;  and  they  there- 
fore prepared  a  Bill  for  the  purpose  of  putting  an  end  to  it. 
By  a  report  made  to  that  House,  it  appeared  that  any  person, 
on  giving  twenty  guineas  to  the  sub-sheriff,  might  have  what- 
ever jury  he  pleased.  The  Bill  which  the  last  Government 
brought  in  to  assimilate  the  Jury  Laws  of  Ireland  to  those  of 
England  had  been  withdrawn  on  the  understanding  that  it  was 
to  be  re-introduced  early  this  Session  ;  but  now  the  House  was 
told  that  that  Bill,  relating  as  it  did  to  a  most  important  mat- 
ter, might  be  brought  in,  perhaps.  He  could  not  be  content 
with  such  vague  promises  ;  he  did  not  ask  for  anything  unrea- 
sonable ;  he  asked  for  impartial  juries,  and  he  called  upon  the 
present  Government  to  bring  forward  a  measure  to  promote  the 
attainment  of  so  desirable  an  object.  He  believed  the  Irish 
Insolvent  Act  would  shortly  expire.  He  therefore  thought 
that  it  would  be  best  to  leave  all  matters  connected  with  that 
out  of  the  present  Bill,  and  have  a  particular  Bill  to  regulate 
the  Insolvent  Court  of  Ireland.  The  manner  in  which  the 
judges — one  of  them  in  particular — conducted  the  business  of 
the  Court,  did  not  give  satisfaction ;  and  it  would  be  his  duty 
to  present  to  the  House  a  petition  from  a  large  body  of  mer- 
cantile persons,  calling  upon  the  House  to  consider  the  state  of 
the  Insolvent  Law.  He  implored  the  hon.  and  learned  gen- 
tleman (Mr.  Crampton)  to  leave  out  of  the  Bill  any  alteration 
of  the  Ejectment  Law.  There  were  at  present  facilities  enough 
for  landlords  to  crush  their  tenants.  Since  the  Union,  several 
statutes  had  been  passed  in  favour  of  the  landlords  and  against 
the  tenantry. 

There  was  now  a  servile  war  raging  in  Ireland ;  a  war  of 
poverty  against  property  ;  and  he  was  afraid  that  the  discontent 
of  the  lower  classes  would  only  be  aggravated  if  any  steps  were 
taken  to  increase  the  power  of  the  landlords  over  the  tenantry. 


Distress  in  the  County  Clare.  117 

Subject,  State  of  the  County  Clare;  Date,  April  13,  1831. 

IMajor  Macnamara  said  the  outrages,  which  were  undeniable,  resulted 
from  the  terrible  distress  of  the  people.  Mr.  Maurice  O'Connell  spoke  to  the 
same  purpose  in  a  forcible  and  excellent  speech.  He  said,  he  and  Mr. 
Steele  had  spent  a  day  trying  to  get  the  peasants  to  give  up  their  arms.  Mr. 
Brownlow  said,  "  there  was  not  a  people  in  the  world  more  easily  governed 
than  the  Irish,  if  they  were  not  goaded  into  disorder  by  oppression  and 
misery ! " 

Mr.  O'Connell  had  not  intended  to  have  troubled  the  House 
on  the  present  occasion,  but  he  could  not  refrain  from  adding 
one  sentence  to  what  he  had  said  at  other  times,  when  the  dis- 
tresses of  Ireland  had  come  under  their  consideration.  He 
was  opposed  on  every  ground  to  the  introduction  of  the  Insur- 
rection Act  into  that  country.  An  Act  of  that  coercive  nature 
might  be  a  very  good  and  effectual  method  for  quelling  disturb- 
ances and  riots  at  the  moment,  but  it  ever  left  a  sting  behind 
it  in  the  bosoms  of  the  peasantry,  who  would  be  readier  to  join  in 
any  subsequent  insurrectionary  movement,  from  having  suffered 
under  the  arbitrary  oppression  of  such  an  Act.  He  entirely 
concurred  in  what  had  fallen  from  the  right  hon.  gentlemen  on 
the  other  side,  with  respect  to  the  real  cause  of  the  disturbances 
now  existing  in  the  county  of  Clare.  They  were  not  the  result  of 
a.ny  political  feelings,  but  the  sole  and  only  cause  of  those  disturb- 
ances was  poverty — grinding,  hopeless,  poverty;  and  they  had  the 
-additional  stimulus  of  complaint,  from  seeing  the  produce  of  the 
country  sent  out  of  Ireland,  to  be  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the  absentees, 
to  the  amount  of  £210,000  a-year,  not  one  farthing  of  which  ever 
returned  to  them.  He  had  been  himself  a  long  time  opposed  to  the 
introduction  of  the  Poor  Laws  into  that  country,  as  he  was  aware 
of  the  inconveniences  and  evils  with  which  they  were  attended. 
But,  in  respect  to  Ireland,  it  had  become  a  question  of  life  and 
death,  and  he  believed  that  the  enactment  of  a  legal  provision 
for  the  poor  out  of  the  produce  of  the  soil  ought  no  longer  to  be 
delayed.  The  opposition  of  the  people  in  some  disturbed  parts 
of  Ireland  to  the  exaction  of  tithes  had  been  much  spoken  of; 
but  he  would  ask,  did  gentlemen  think  that  the  present  system 
of  tithes  could  continue  ?     The  people,  for  the  support  of  the 
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religion  in  wliicli  they  believed,  paid  willingly  for  one  Churcli,, 
and  the  laws  compelled  them  to  pay  for  another,  with  which 
they  had  nothing  further  to  do  than  to  support  it  at  a  vast  ex- 
pense. There  were  thus  two  funds  in  Ireland  which  ought  to 
be  made  available  for  the  support  of  the  poor — one,  the  excessive 
income  of  the  Church ;  the  other,  the  excessive  rent  of  the 
absentees.  While  he  was  member  for  the  county  of  Clare,  he 
had  made  but  one  application  for  a  gentleman  to  be  put  in 
commission  of  the  peace.  That  gentleman  was  a  Mr.  Bridg- 
man,  a  person  in  all  respects  qualified  to  be  a  magistrate  ;  but 
the  late  Chancellor  had  not  condescended  even  to  return  an 
answer  to  this  application.  Notwithstanding  what  had  been 
said  of  the  respectability  of  the  four  stipendiary  magistrates  in 
Clare,  to  whom  the  enforcement  of  the  Insurrection  Act  would 
be  intrusted,  should  it  be  put  into  operation  in  that  county,  he 
could  assure  the  right  hon.  Secretary  for  Ireland,  that  two  of 
the  four  had  been  insolvent,  and  that  people  said,  with  what 
justice  he  did  not  know,  that  one  of  those  gentlemen  had  not 
undergone  a  clean  "  white-washing."  But  be  the  character  of 
the  magistrates  what  it  might,  the  powers  given  them  by  that 
Act  were  such  as  no  man  ought  to  possess.  The  necessary  con- 
sequence of  its  operation  was,  to  render  the  notion  of  the  consti- 
tutional law  a  matter  of  ridicule  with  the  people.  It  turned 
the  court  of  justice  into  a  court-martial,  with  all  the  arbitrary 
severity,  but  with  none  of  the  honour  of  the  military  court. 


Subject,  Eeform  Bill  Committee  ;  Date,  April  19, 1831. 

This  was  a  reply  to  a  speech  of  Mr.  North's,  in  which  he  tried  to  give  a 
"No  Popery"  turn  to  the  question,  as  he  would  probably  have  given  to  any 
question  that  he  disapproved.  "The  Protestant  interests  of  the  empire,"  he 
said,  "  required  to  be  secured  from  the  ascendancy  of  the  Catholics."  It 
was  certainly  very  wonderful  how  often  Protestant  interests  required  preser- 
vation, and  still  more  wonderful  how  they  escaped  so  many  dangers.  The 
escapes  of  the  Protestant  religion  in  Ireland  were  simply  marvellous.  The 
No  Popery  cry  fell  rather  flat  from  reiteration. 

Mr.  O'Connell  was  not  surprised  that  the  hon.  and  learned 
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member  should  have  been  one  of  the  first  to  introduce  religious 
altercation  into  this  discussion ;  for  he  had  done  the  same  on 
the  CathoHc  Question.  It  was  easy  by  such  means  to  catch  a 
ready  cheer,  and  captivate  a  few  votes  for  the  amendment.  In 
all  that  concerned  Ireland,  nothing  was  more  insulting  than  the 
air  of  patronage  assumed  by  some  men,  who  had  no  other  claim 
to  superiority  than  a  pompous  diction  and  theatrical  gestures, 
and  who  pretended  to  take  the  poor  agitators  under  their  pro- 
tection. The  hon.  and  learned  member  for  Drogheda,  though 
he  now  sat  for  an  Irish  city,  had  been  introduced  into  Parlia- 
ment for  one  of  the  rotten  boroughs,  and  nobody  better  than 
the  hon.  and  learned  member  could  defend  them.  He  was, 
however,  quite  misinformed,  and  the  House  was  misinformed 
as  to  the  probable  effects  of  the  Reform  in  Ireland.  The  hon. 
member  said  that  he  (Mr.  O'Connell)  advocated  Reform  in 
Parliament  as  a  means  of  obtaining  a  Repeal  of  the  Union. 
He  had  done  no  such  thing.  He  had  advocated  a  Reform  as  a 
means  of  getting  justice  for  Ireland.  He  repeated  it :  he  required 
justice  for  Ireland,  and  he  believed  that  there  was  a  chance  for 
obtaining  that  from  a  Reformed  Parliament. 

He  had  said  that  a  Reform  of  Parliament  would  be  beneficial ; 
but  did  the  anti-Unionists  join  him  ?  Did  not  Mr.  George 
Ensor,  who  was  one  of  the  most  intelligent  and  clever  advocates 
of  the  Repeal  of  the  Union,  call  on  the  people  of  Ireland  to 
oppose  Reform,  as  likely  to  raise  up  obstacles  to  oppose  the 
Repeal  of  the  Union  ?  That  was  the  argument  of  George 
Ensor.  The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  said  that  he  (Mr. 
O'Connell)  kept  up  agitation  in  Ireland ;  but  what  was  likely 
to  be  the  effect  of  introducing  the  motion  of  the  gallant  general  ? 
Those  who  looked  at  the  Irish  newspapers  knew  that  the  agita- 
tion of  the  Reform  question  had  not  been  caused  by  the  discus- 
sion of  the  Union  question.  Those  who  had  most  opposed  the 
Repeal  of  the  Union  were  most  in  favour  of  Reform.  The  coun- 
ties of  Antrim,  of  Down,  of  Armagh,  which  were  much  opposed 
to  the  Repeal  of  the  Union,  were  the  foremost  in  promoting 
Reform.     He  did  not  mean  to  follow  the  hon.  and  learned  gen- 
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tleman  through  all  his  statements ;  but  he  would  ask,  as  the 
hon.  member  had  stated  that  it  threatened  the  monarchy,  the 
Church,  and  the  peerage,  if  they  all  were  founded  on  nomina- 
tion boroughs  ? 

Did  the  monarchy  depend  on  them?  Could  the  peerage 
only  exist  by  the  trafficking  in  boroughs  ?  Could  the  Church 
not  exist  but  on  traffic,  or  on  corruption  ?  Could  the  peerage  and 
the  monarch  depend  on  practices  that  were  crimes  in  the  eye  of 
the  law  ? 

The  peerage  of  England  had  a  better  foundation.  But  was 
it  right  to  say  of  the  Protestant  Church  that  it  was  founded 
not  on  "  airs  from  heaven,  but  blasts  from  hell."  If  such  were 
the  character  of  the  Establishment,  would  they  tell  the  people 
that  their  Church  was  nourished  and  sustained  by  what  they 
knew  to  be  corruption  and  crime  ?  That  description  would  make 
the  monarchy,  the  peerage,  the  Church,  depend  on  very  cobweb 
ties.  He  knew,  however,  that  they  had  a  far  better  foundation. 
The  hon.  member  for  Kirkcudbright  had  spoken  of  the  influence 
of  the  Crown  being  diminished ;  but  the  influence  which  had 
been  restrained  was  that  species  of  which  it  had  been  said,  that 
"  it  had  increased,  was  increasing,  and  ought  to  be  diminished." 

It  was  only  the  corrupt  and  improper  influence  of  the  Crown 
which  had  been  diminished,  and  that  had  been  taken  up  by  the 
oligarchy.  That  influence  it  was  now  necessary  to  diminish ; 
and  that  vrliieh  had  been  taken  from  the  Crown  and  usurped  by 
the  Peerage  this  Bill  would  diminish.  Ke  had  fcrmerly  gpoken 
in  that  House  of  a  sordid  oligarchy  which  had  usurped  the  pri- 
vileges of  the  people. 

But  noble  lords  and  honorable  gentlemen  had  well  defended 
the  aristocracy,  by  showing  that  what  they  had  accidentally 
acquired  of  the  property  of  the  people  they  were  willing  to  re- 
sign. His  accusation  had  been  well  replied  to,  and  a  noble 
answer  had  been  given  by  the  splendid  speech  of  an  honorable 
gentleman  (Mr.  Hawkins;  who  spoke  in  the  early  part  of  the 
evening. 

The  proprietors  of  boroughs  had  been  willing  to  resign  their 
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advantages.  Would  those  who  spoke  of  the  safety  of  the 
monarchy  give  up  their  emoluments  ?  Would  those  who 
dreaded  the  fall  of  the  Church,  persuade  the  clergy  to  resign 
their  plunder  ? 

He  was  afraid  not ;  but  if  they  would,  he  would  tell  them 
that  the  Church  of  England  would  then  have  nothing  to  fear 
from  a  Reformed  Parliament,  but  what  it  might  have  to  dread 
fi'om  arguments  founded  in  reason  and  Christian  charity.  The 
object  of  the  gallant  general's  motion  was  to  prevent  Ireland 
from  getting  her  full  proportion  of  members.  The  Bill  pro- 
posed to  add  only  five  members  to  Ireland,  and  he  could  not  con- 
ceive a  topic  better  calculated  to  serve  the  cause  of  the  anti- 
Unionists  in  Ireland  than  the  proposition  to  deprive  her  of  her 
fair  share  of  representation.  The  speeches  of  the  hon.  member 
for  Aldborough,  for  Brecon  and  for  Dysart,  would  admirably 
serve  the  cause  of  the  anti-Unionists  by  showing  England,  and 
Scotland,  and  Wales  combined  to  prevent  Ireland  from  getting 
her  fair  share  of  the  representation !  The  Tories  had  printed 
the  speech  of  the  reforming  member  for  Preston,  and  the  speech 
of  the  gallant  general  would,  on  the  same  principle,  be  printed 
and  circulated  through  Ireland.  There  was  no  better  means  by 
which  to  rouse  the  prejudices  of  the  Irish,  than  to  inform  them, 
that  the  English,  Scotch,  and  Welsh  members  had  combined  to 
oppose  doing  justice  to  Ireland.  No  member  was  to  be  reduced 
from  England,  no  member  was  to  be  reduced  from  Scotland, 
but  Ireland  had  lost  two-thirds  of  her  members  at  the  Union. 
Iroidiid  was  the  most  miserable,  the  most  distressed  country  in 
the  world,  and  what  did  that  arise  from  but  ihts  injustice  done 
to  that  country  ? 

She  suffered  from  losing  her  domestic  Legislature.  All  she 
wanted  was  justice  and  adequate  protection  by  a  Legislature  of  her 
own.  Would  they  do  justice  to  Ireland?  Would  they  give  her  a 
full  share  in  the  legislation  of  the  empire,  so  as  to  take  from  her  the 
necessity  of  demanding  a  domestic  Legislature?  Every  tongue 
demanded,  and  every  heart  throbbed  for  a  domestic  Legislature. 
Would  they  give  that  to  Ireland  ?    Ireland  had  lost  two-thirds  of 
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her  members,  and  now,  when  it  was  proposed  to  restore  part  of 
them,  among  the  persons  who  were  found  to  oppose  that  was 
the  hon.  member  for  Drogheda.  The  hon.  and  gallant  general 
had  referred  to  what  he  called  the  combination  of  eighty-five 
Irish  members,  to  compel  the  minister  to  agree  to  their  terms. 
There  was,  indeed,  a  meeting  of  eighty-five  Irish  members,  but 
only  one  was  willing  to  pledge  himself  to  resist  giving  taxes  ta 
ministers  till  they  had  done  something  for  Ireland  ;  and  this 
was  what  the  hon.  and  gallant  member  called  a  combination. 
There  were  eighty-five  members  met,  but  only  one  was  ready 
to  agree  to  the  proposition.  They  were  spoken  of  as  a  club  of 
mechanics  who  had  combined  for  an  inci'ease  of  wages ;  and  yet 
the  hon.  member  for  Drogheda  supported  the  motion,  and  was 
well  content  in  making  his  points  against  the  ministers,  and 
lauding  his  own  religious  liberality. 

As  for  the  hon.  member  for  Liverpool,  he  was  consistent  in 
his  hostility  to  Ireland.  In  the  history  of  Parliament  he  never 
knew  an  instance  in  which  he  had  not  voted  against  the  inte- 
rests of  Ireland.  The  Irish  members  had  been  charged  with 
opposing  all  measures  for  the  improvement  of  Ireland. 

There  was  a  time  when  they  were  utterly  subservient  to  the 
minister,  and  when  their  names  were  never  heard  of  except  in  the 
lists  of  the  Government  majorities ;  then  they  never  fell  under 
the  ban  of  the  gallant  general's  displeasure.  Now  that  Irish 
members  represented  a  nation,  and  not  a  part  of  a  pitiful 
province  it  was  widely  different.  But,  he  asked,  what  measures 
for  the  improvement  of  Ireland  had  they  opposed  ? 

Was  it  the  introduction  of  the  Poor-laws  ?  And  were  they 
such  a  panacea — were  they  found  to  work  well  in  England  ? 
No  one  would  presume  to  say  they  had.  Therefore,  Ireland 
should  not  be  reproached  with  not  taking  English  Poor-laws, 
until  they  were  so  amended  as  to  be  rendered  worthy  of  example. 

The  hon.  member  for  Liverpool  had  also  sneered  at  the 
statements  respecting  the  amount  of  population  in  Ireland. 

The  authorities  to  which  they  referred  were  the  official  returns 
of  1821.     And  these  returns,  he  could  tell  the  hon.  member^ 
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were  below  the  real  amount  of  population.  In  the  county  of 
Mayo,  alone,  it  was  a  well-known  fact  that  the  names  of  33,000 
persons  more  were  written  down  as  having  got  relief  than  were- 
numbered  in  the  returns.  Another  subject  invidiously  urged 
was,  that  Ireland  did  not  pay  her  due  proportion  of  taxation. 
This  was  a  miserable  fallacy.  And  now  they  refused  Ireland 
the  paltry  boon  of  five  additional  members.  But,  he  repeated, 
it  was  a  fallacy  to  say  that  Ireland  did  not  pay  her  due  pro- 
portion of  taxation ;  those  who  fancied  she  did  not  were  totally 
unacquainted  with  the  real  condition  of  Ireland.  In  the  first 
place,  the  real  amount  of  taxation  paid  by  Ireland  was  far  greater 
than  it  appeared. 

The  taxes  arising  from  the  Customs  were  not  placed  to  the 
credit  of  the  Irish  Treasury.  A  great  revenue  was  paid  for  rum 
and  wine  in  Liverpool.  Then  there  was  all  the  money  drawn 
from  Ireland  by  the  absentee  landlords,  which  was  spent  in  Eng- 
land, and  paid  taxes  in  England,  without  a  single  sixpence  being- 
put  to  the  credit  of  the  Irish  Treasury.  One-fourth  of  the  sur- 
face of  Ireland  belonged  to  men  whose  rents  were  punctually 
paid,  although  they  never  once  set  foot  in  the  country.  Ireland, 
therefore,  beyond  any  country  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  needed 
protection  when  one-fourth  of  the  revenue  of  the  country  did 
not  go  to  the  credit  of  the  Irish  Treasuiy,  but  was  expended  in 
England.  Taxation  had  in  this  country  been  compared  to  the 
moisture  which  was  taken  indeed  from  the  earth  by  the  suu'a 
heat,  but  returned  to  it  again  in  gentle  and  refreshing  dew ;  but 
the  scorching  sun  passed  over  Ireland,  drawing  up  all  the 
moisture,  but  no  refreshing  dew  visited  it  in  return.  No  ! 
Let  them  talk  not  of  taxation  in  Ireland  until  tbey  understood 
the  burthens  which  she  bore.  In  the  appropriation  of  the 
additional  membftr-s,  he  ccntended  that  injustice  had  been  done 
to  Ireland. 

There  were  thirty-two  counties  in  Ireland,  of  which  there 
were  only  two  with  a  population  of  less  than  100,000.  If^ 
therefore,  these  Irish  counties  had  been  English,  they  would 
have  had  thirty  additional  members  for  Ireland.     There  were 
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twenty  counties  with  a  population  of  above  150,000.  If  they 
were  English,  they  would  have  two  additional  members  each ; 
and  if  the  Union  was  not  a  name  and  a  mockery  they  would 
yet  receive  additional  members.  There  Wire  twelve  counties 
in  Ireland  that  had  a  population  above  200,000,  four  a  popula- 
tion above  300,000,  and  one  a  population  above  600,000,  and  yet 
not  one  additional  member  was  to  be  given  to  them. 

This  was  his  case  for  Ireland.  In  this  impartial  proceeding 
was  the  real  anti-Union  agitation — this  source  was  to  be  found 
in  the  conduct  of  that  House,  which  said,  we  will  keep  all  for 
England,  and  then,  if  you  please,  you  may  come  and  ask  us  for 
more.  Even  the  paltry  addition  of  five  was  considered  by 
some  hon.  members  too  great.  He  hoped,  however,  the  ministry 
would  have  the  firmness  to  persevere.  The  country  was  with  them 
— Ireland  was  with  them.  The  amendment  of  the  hon.  member 
was  got  up,  and  the  country  would  feel  it,  to  excite  English  preju- 
dices ;  and  Ireland  would  feel  that  it  was  anti- Irish  and  that  it 
was  meant  to  excite  a  religious  feud.  It  was  a  base  calumny  to 
say  that  Catholic  electors  would  prefer  a  Catholic  candidate  to  a 
Protestant  of  higher  qualifications.  He  referred  to  the  election  of 
Mr.  Leader,  who  was  preferred  by  Catholic  electors  to  Catholic 
candidates.  He  called  on  any  man  to  prove  that  this  was  not 
the  fact.  He  called  on  the  hon.  member  for  Drogheda,  who  was 
the  chief  calumniator  of  Ireland  at  present.    ('"  Orr/e;*,"  *'  Chairs) 

The  Speaker  explained  to  the  hon.  member  that  his  language 
and  manner  were  both  unjustifiable,  and  expressed  a  hope  that 
the  hon.  member  would  himself  feel  it. 

Mr.  O'Connell  confessed  that  in  the  heat  of  debate  he  had 
l)een  betrayed  into  expressions  which  were  not  Parliamentary  ; 
he  was  sorry  for  it,  and  begged  to  retract  them.  He  contended, 
however,  that  it  was  a  gross  misrepresentation  of  the  feelings  of 
Ireland  to  say  they  were  infiuenced  by  religious  bigotry. 

And  as  to  Catholic  members,  he  would  in  reply  to  the  hon. 
member  say,  that  they  were  as  deserving  of  confidence  and  as 
independent  as  any  member  in  that  House.  They  had  won 
their  civil  rights,  and  they  would  wear  them  thus — by,  on  all 
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occasions,  supporting  the  principles  of  civil  and  religious  liberty. 
He  would  now  come  back  to  the  motion  ;  and  had  further  to  re- 
mark, that  there  were  fourteen  towns  in  Ireland  which,  had 
they  been  in  England,  would  have  received  the  elective  fran- 
chise. He  declared,  in  conclusion,  that  he  would  support  the 
Bill,  because  he  conceived  it  would  be  useful  to  tlie  people  of 
England,  and  he  was  influenced  by  no  feeling  of  rivalry. 
He  called  on  the  House  to  reject  the  amendment ;  he  called  on 
the  gallant  general  himself  to  fling  it  to  the  winds.  "  But," 
said  the  hon.  and  learned  member,  "  I  am  laughed  at — I  have 
my  answer." 
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O'Connell's  speech  was  preceded  by  an  amusing  debate.  Sir  R.  Inglis 
complained  that  there  was  no  allusion  to  "  Providence  "  in  the  King's  speech, 
and  considered  it  exceedingly  wrong.  Mr.  Trant  said  that  "  Providence  had 
been  left  out  of  king's  speeches  for  the  last  two  or  three  years."  Mr.  Hunt 
approved  the  omission.  He  said  that  when  any  misfortune  occurred  it  was 
attributed  to  Providence,  and  ministers  screened  themselves  ;  when  a  success 
was  to  be  announced  they  took  all  the  credit.  Mr.  Warburton  said  that  there 
had  hardly  been  an  atrocity  committed  by  any  sovereign  which  had  not  been 
attributed  to  Divine  Providence. 

Mr.  O'Connell,  being  prevented  by  indisposition  on  the  pre- 
ceding evening  from  off'ering  a  few  remarks  on  the  Address,  would 
detain  the  House  then  for  a  very  short  time.  He  approved  of  the 
general  spirit  of  the  Address,  although  he  thought  it  objectionable 
in  some  particular  parts.  He  was  sorry  that  he  could  find  in  it  no 
expression  of  sympathy  with  the  struggling  Poles,  whom  he  looked 
upon  as  at  this  moment  the  most  interesting  people  in  the 
world  to  every  friend  of  mankind.  He  hoped,  however,  that 
the  Government  would  take  a  more  decided  part  respecting 
Belgium.  That  nation  ought  to  be  placed  in  the  same  condition 
which  she  held  in  1790.  She  demanded  no  more,  and  he  thought 
the  demand  reasonable.  He  wished  also  to  say  that  the  bravery 
and  perseverance  of  the  Belgians,  notwithstanding  the  dissen- 
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sions  whicli  had  been   raised  amongst  them,  were  above   all 
praise,  and  raised  that  people  to  a  high  rank  among  the  nations 
of  Europe.     They  had  given  another  illustration  of  this  lesson, 
that  one  nation  cannot  with  impunity  continue  to  wrong  and 
•oppress  another.    He  hoped  that  the  Government  of  this  country 
would  benefit  by  the  lesson  with  respect  to  a  neighbouring 
•country  connected  with  England,  which  a  continuance  of  bad 
government  would  drive  into  the  arms  of  France,  or  to  the 
adoption  of  a  republic,  which  would  lead  to  a  French  connection ! 
He  denied  that  the  distress  prevailing  in  Ireland  was  to  be 
■called  famine.     It  was  starvation  certainly ;   but  then,  it  was 
starvation,  not  from  dearth  of  food,  but  in  the  midst  of  plenty. 
In  the   port  of  Galway,  for  instance,  there   were  numerous 
vessels  laden  with  grain,  though  7,000  of  the  inhabitants  were 
Tcduced  to  a  meal  a  day,  and  the  vilest  garbage.     The  same 
was  the  case  in   other  places,  where  provisions  were  lying  on 
board  vessels  in  harbours  ready  for  exportation,  while  the  people 
"were  starving.     Distress  had  been  most  fatally  experienced  in 
different  parts  of  Ireland.     In  Galway,  in  the  short  space  of  a 
week,  no  less  than  eight  human  beings  perished  for  want  of 
food ;   yet  from  all  these  places,  Galway,  Newport,  and  other 
parts  of  Connaught,   at  the  very  time  that  thousands  of  the 
people  were  perishing  from  the  want  of  food,  numerous  vessels 
were  daily  sailing  loaded  with  provisions.     Neither  could  the 
inability  of  the   people  to  obtain  a  portion   of  that  food  be 
attributed  to  their  indisposition  to  labour  for  it.     That  they 
were  not  disinclined  to  industry  was  evident  in  this  country, 
where  they  cheerfully  engaged  in  those  employments  which 
most  required  physical  strength  and  continued  exertion.    Their 
want  of  means,  therefore,  to  obtain  the  food  which  abounds 
before  their  eyes  must  be  attributed  to  mismanagement ;  not  to 
the  mismanagement  of  Irishmen  certainly,  but  to  that  of  the 
English  Government,  whose  rule  for  seven  centuries  had  brought 
them  to  a  state  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  nations,  that  of  a 
people  starving  in  the  midst  of  plenty.     For  that  he  arraigned 
the  English  Government  as  the  sole  cause.     He  did  not  mean 
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ihe  present  Government,  whicli  was  good  to  Ireland,  but  he  should 
have  liked  to  see  some  earnest  of  their  intention,  and  what  did 
he  find  in  the  King's  speech  ?  The  utmost  that  he  held  out  was, 
the  possibility  of  devising  some  means  of  relief.  Was  it,  then, 
at  this  time  still  to  be  left  to  a  possibility  ?  The  late  Grovern- 
ment,  however,  used  to  say  that  they  could  not  interfere ;  it 
was  impossible  to  do  anything :  Ireland  had  always  been,  and 
would  always  be,  subject  to  periodical  visitations  of  starvation 
in  the  midst  of  plenty.  Since  the  Union  the  law  had  been 
made  stronger  and  stronger  in  favour  of  the  landlord  and 
against  the  tenant.  Twenty-five  statutes  had  since  been  enacted 
to  increase  that  power,  and  to  enable  the  landlord  to  enforce 
continually  increasing  rents.  He  had  long  been  opposed  to 
Poor-laws.  He  still  disapproved  of  them.  But  he  now  saw  no 
other  remedy  for  the  poor  of  Ireland  but  a  compulsory  provision 
for  them.  Much  had  been  said  lately  of  the  security  of  the 
Church  in  Ireland.  Now,  religion  was  a  good  trade  in  most 
countries,  but  in  Ireland  it  was  particularly  so.  The  poor  of 
Ireland  supported  two  Churches,  one  of  which  they  believed  to 
be  necessary  to  themselves,  and  they  maintained  it  out  of  their 
own  poverty ;  and  the  English  Parliament  said  the  other  was 
necessary  for  them,  and  accordingly  taxed  them  enormously  for 
its  support  {iries,  of  '■'■  No^  no").  Yes  (said  he),  you  take 
from  the  poor  man  often  in  a  time  of  scarcity  his  tenth  potato 
for  that  Church.  Every  man  who  heard  him  knew,  that  when 
the  revenues  of  that  Church  were  transferred  from  one  preceding 
it,  one-third  of  those  revenues  belonged  to  the  poor.  Why 
should  not  that  third  be  now  restored  to  the  poor  ?  To  see 
that  act  of  justice  done  might  reconcile  the  landlords  to  a  com- 
pulsory provision.  There  was  another  subject  which  he  would 
not  then  go  into,  as  he  should  hereafter  have  a  better  oppor- 
tunity for  doing  so — he  meant  the  system  of  taxation  by  the 
Grand  Jury,  which  he  called  taxation  without  representation. 
The  explanation  which  had  been  given  by  an  hon.  gentleman 
opposite,  rendered  it  unnecessary  for  him  to  vindicate  the 
Government  from  the  charge  of  too  great  lenity  towards  him. 
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The  Act  under  wliicli  he  was  prosecuted  had  expired,  and  the 
Government  could  not  obtain  a  judgment  against  him.     In 
another  respect  he  would  say,  that  the  ministers  of  the  Crown 
had  taken  a  right  view  of  the  borough  faction ;  they  treated  it 
as  their  natural  spoil;  but  now  there  was  a  hope  of  better 
things.    Indeed,  the  measure  of  Grovemment  was  one  for  which 
the  country  ought  to  feel  deeply  grateful,  and  to  which  he  was 
glad  to  think  the  public  responded  as  became  them.    The  Tories^ 
thouo-h  a  few  yet  were  in  the  House,  had  been  scattered  and 
discomfited — they  had  been  defeated  everywhere,  from  Cumber- 
land to  Cornwall,  from  Dover  to  Liverpool,  from  St.  Alban's  to 
Bristol — in  every  part  of  the  country  the  spirit  of  Reform  had 
been  triumphant,  and  he  heartily  rejoiced  at  it.     If  in  Ireland 
there  were   places  which  had  not  responded  to  that  feeling, 
there  were  other  parts  in  that  country  which  had  nobly  per- 
formed their  duty,  and  members  were  returned  who  were  staunch 
friends  to  the  Eeform  measure.     On  the  whole,  in  Ireland  a 
considerable  increase  of  members  friendly  to  the  principle  of  the 
Bill  had  been  returned.     In  both  countries  the  spirit  of  Reform 
had  proved  triumphant.    Let  ministers  persevere  in  the  measure,, 
and  most  wholesome  would  it  be  found  to  work.     The  wound, 
however,  must  be  probed  to  the  bottom,  and  the  unsound  parts 
cut  off.     Though  not  opposing  the  Address,  he  had  felt  it  to  be 
his  duty  to  make  those  few  observations. 


Suljed,  Taxes  on  the  Press  ;  Date,  June  28, 1831. 

O'Connell  opposed  Press  prosecutions  with  natural  vehemence,  Ireland 
having  suffered  so  much  and  so  unjustly  from  them  ;  but  in  this  case  it  must 
be  admitted  that  there  -was  sou>e  reason  for  a  prosecution.  Then,  as  now,  a 
certain  class  of  English  papers  had  made  the  fiercest  attacks  on  Government, 
on  the  Royal  family,  and,  as  an  almost  necessary  consetjuence,  on  religion. 
A  paper  called  the  Poor  3Ian's  Guardian  was  brought  before  the  House  by 
Mr.  John  Gordon,  who  read  the  following  extract  from  it : — "  William  Guelph 
(the  king)  and  his  minions  have  not  courage  enough  to  bite  with  their 
teeth — they  will  mangle  us  wiih  thj  teeth  of  ii  J-'wased  bloodhound  ;  cowardly 
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tjTants."  We  have  no  space  for  further  extracts;  but  revolution  was  openly 
declared  to  be  necessary,  and  the  example  of  France  in  hurling  a  tyrant  from 
the  throne  held  up  for  imitation.  Another  paper,  The  Prompter,  called  out 
loudly  for  blood,  and  said,  "Either  in  war  or  in  peace,  kingcraft,  priestcraft, 
or  lordcraft,  is  a  system  of  murder,  plunder,  and  spoliation;  then,  down  with 
kings,  priests,  and  lords."  'J'his  was  tolerably  plain,  but  not  plainer  than  * 
what  may  be  found  in  some  English  publications  at  the  present  day. 

Mr,  O'Connell  said,  that,  entertaining  strong  opinions  on 
the  subject  of  libel,  he  would  make  a  few  observations  on  this 
question.  He  totally  differed  from  the  hon.  member  for  Dun- 
dalk  (Mr.  Gordon),  who  thought  that  his  Majesty's  ministers 
should  prosecute  such  publications  as  he  had  referred  to.  He 
did  not  think  that  any  notice  should  be  taken  of  the  ridiculous 
and  disgusting  trash  which  such  publications  contained  ;  and 
the  only  way  to  disseminate  such  trash  was  to  take  notice  of  it. 
The  only  true  definition  that  any  man  could  give  of  licentious- 
ness of  the  Press  was  the  utterance  of  opinions  of  which  he  dis- 
approved. Prosecutions  might  succeed  in  smothering  the 
expression  of  obnoxious  opinion  at  one  time,  and  at  one  par- 
ticular place,  but  they  were  sure  to  rise  again  with  an  additional 
excitement,  from  their  havingbeen  suppressed  by  force.  Opinions 
would  always  be  met  by  counter-opinions,  and  a  notion  was 
sure  to  prevail  that  the  prosecutor  was  in  the  wrong.  The 
Press  was  free  in  England  only  from  the  unwillingness  of 
Grovernment  to  prosecute  when  the  Government  was  possessed 
of  common  sense ;  it  was  free  only  because  the  Government  was 
not  disposed  to  curb  it,  and  because  the  public  mind  was  strongly 
set  against  the  prosecution  of  it.  The  Press  was  free  in  America, 
and  yet  there  was  no  part  of  the  world  in  which  public 
opinion  would  more  certainly  crush  the  Carlisles  and  writers  of 
that  class.  Carlisle  made  his  fortune  by  prosecations.  When 
he  was  prosecuted  he  became  rich ;  when  he  was  left  alone  he 
sunk  into  poverty ;  and  he  rose  to  competence  again  directly 
the  Government  attempted  to  crush  him  by  means  of  the  law. 
The  maiden  speech  of  the  member  for  Dundalk  against  th© 
Press  would  make  the  fortune  of  The  Republican,  and  turn  The 
VOL.  I.  10 
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Poor  Man's  Guardian  into  a  rich  speculation.  It  was  an  excel- 
lent puff  for  what  the  hon.  member  called  seditious  publications, 
and  the  author  must  be  much  obliged  to  him  for  having  pitied  the 
sorrows  of  a  poor  old  libeller,  who  must  otherwise  have  starved. 


Subject,  Irish  Yeomanry;  Bate,  June  27,  1831. 

Mr.  O'Connell  observed,  that  the  present  Government  had 
involved  itself  in  an  error  in  reviving  the  yeomanry  corps  in 
Ireland  •  The  yeomanry  was  kept  on  foot  for  party  purposes. 
After  the  peace  they  were  no  longer  necessary ;  but  the  distri- 
bution that  was  made  of  them  showed  that  the  purposes  for 
which  they  were  kept  up  were  those  of  party.  Thus  in  the 
small  county  of  Fermanagh,  with  only  a  population  of  130,000, 
there  were  2,000  yeomanry ;  while  in  all  Munster,  with  a  popu- 
lation of  1,900,000,  there  was  only  about  an  equal  number,  or 
2,000.  He  had,  on  a  former  occasion,  objected  to  the  con- 
tinuance of  this  force,  and  had  received  not  a  pledge,  indeed, 
but  an  understanding  from  the  Grovernment,  that  it  should  be 
gradually  discontinued.  If  the  Administration  had  not  been 
changed,  that  understanding  would,  he  believed,  have  been 
adhered  to ;  but  the  new  Grovernment  thought  that  it  would  be 
a  good  force,  he  supposed,  to  put  down  a  popular  cause ;  and 
that  it  would  strengthen  the  Grovernment.  That  was  a  great 
mistake.  Never  was  there  a  greater  mistake ;  for  it  was  in- 
variably found  that  where  a  yeomanry  fojce  was  kept  up,  it  was 
also  necessary  to  keep  up  a  considerable  force  of  the  King's 
regular  troops,  to  keep  down  the  effects  of  that  excitement 
which  the  yeomanry  corps  never  failed  to  produce.  If  it  was 
necessary  to  have  a  military  force  in  any  particular  district,  let 
it  be  of  the  regular  troops,  for  they  did  their  duty,  and  nothing 
more.  Indeed  it  was  a  matter  of  surprise  that  men  of  the  rank 
in  life  of  the  private  soldier  should  be  found  to  conduct  them- 
selves with  so  much  prudence,  discretion,  and  forbearance  as  the 
regular  troops  were  found  to  do  in  Ireland,  often  under  the 
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most  trying  circumstances.     This  praise  belonged  exclusively 
to  the  regular  troops,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  rank. 
This  was  the  general  feeling  in  Ireland  with  respect  to  them ; 
but  a  feeling  the  very  reverse  prevailed  with  respect  to  the 
yeomanry  force.    Another  objectionable  force  kept  up  in  Ireland 
was  that  of  the  police — a  force  armed  with  deadly  weapons, 
which  they  were  reckless  in  using  on  very  slight  occasions.     It 
appeared  from  returns  which  he  had  had  laid  on  the  table,  that 
four  times  more  men  fell  by  the  hand  of  the  police  than  by  the 
hand  of  the  executioner.     Thus  four  times  more  men  were  shot 
to  punish  riots  than  to  punish  all  other  crimes.     The  land  was 
red  with  blood  spilled  by  the  police.    Let  them  look  to  the  case 
of  Castlepollard  ;  there  ten — men,  women,  and  children — were 
slaughtered,  because,  as  the  police  said,  they  were  assailed  by 
stones  on  going  to  their  barrack ;   but  it  was  stated  by  the 
nephew  of  the  Earl  of  Fingal,  Mr.  Dease,  that  the  police  were 
animated  by  party  feeling.     To  this  police  the  yeomanry  were 
only  a  supplementary  force.     He  supposed  that  one  reason  for 
keeping  up  the  yeomanry  was  that  it  was  considered  that  this 
force  was  opposed  to  the  Repeal  of  the  Union,  which  was  not 
necessarily  the  case.     The  consequence  was  now  evident.    That 
at  Newtownbarry  their  want  of  discipline  had  caused  the  shed- 
ding of  blood  there  could  be  no  doubt.     He  had  seen  the  letter 
of  a  magistrate,  who  had  sat  on  the  investigation,  which  placed  it 
beyond  a  doubt  that  among  this  body  there  was  a  readiness  to 
shed  blood ;  he  need  not  go  beyond  the  fact,  that,  for  many  years 
there,  a  1st  or  a  12th  of  July  had  not  passed  without  the  loss  of 
two  or  three  lives  by  their  hands.     He  contended  that  if  the 
most  malicious  ingenuity  were  to  exert  itself  to  devise  measures 
to  keep  Ireland  in  a  state  of  excitement,  of  dissatisfaction,  and 
discontent,  it  could  not  devise  more  ejQFectual  means  than  that 
of  keeping  up  this  kind  of  force.     He  was  far  from  imputing 
such  an  intention  to  the  present  Government,  but  it  was  ignorant 
of  the  real  nature  of  this  force  and  of  its  effects  in  keeping  up 
agitation.     Ireland  had  many  grievances  to  comj^lain  of,  but 
nothing  could  so  much  provoke  irritation  as  keeping  up  the  yeo- 
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manry  corps,  and  lie  would  divide  against  this  vote.  Three  out 
of  four  of  the  districts  of  Ireland  were  unanimous  against  it.  He 
called  on  the  Irish  members  to  remember  that  tbey  were  bound  to 
their  constituency  to  stand  by  him  in  resisting  this  vote.  There 
was  not  one  member  who  had  a  Liberal  constituency  who  was 
not  pledged  to  resist  it.  The  people  recollected  that  force  as 
connected  with  the  civil  war  which  had  been  superinduced  to 
extinguish  the  Irish  Legislature.  Some  efforts  he  knew  had 
been  made  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant  to  form  these  corps  both  of 
Catholics  and  Protestants,  but  they  had  not  succeeded.  The 
feelings  of  the  country  were  against  these  corps,  and  respectable 
men  would  not  join  them.  One  party,  then,  was  armed  against 
the  other — the  armed  party  grew  insolent — insolence  lead  to  dif- 
ferences, and  differences  ended  in  death.  If  the  Government 
wanted  to  increase  the  force — friend  as  he  was  of  economy,  he 
would  readily  assent  to  any  increase  the  Government  might  think 
necessary  of  the  King's  troops.  He  could  not  tell  the  House 
what  disgust  and  abhorrence,  exciting  to  resistance,  the  yeo- 
manry corps  were  held  in  by  the  people  of  Ireland.  He  was 
aware  that  attempts  had  been  made  by  the  Irish  Goveinment 
to  infuse  a  better  spirit  into  these  corps,  and  to  cause  a  mixture 
of  all  parties  to  enter  into  them,  but  he  also  knew  with  what 
little  success ;  and  the  right  hon.  baronet  (Sir  H.  Parnell),  who 
knew  Ireland  well,  could  bear  him  out  in  the  statement,  that, 
throughout  Ireland,  nineteen  out  of  twenty  of  those  corps  were 
composed  of  men  of  the  most  violent  party  feelings,  and  belong- 
ing to  that  party  which  was  most  obnoxious  to  the  general 
feeling  of  the  country.  It  was  dangerous  to  put  arms  into 
the  hands  of  such  men.  He  was  a  friend  to  economy, 
but  it  was  no  economy  to  keep  up  such  a  corps.  It  was 
a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  yeomanry  in  Ireland  was 
composed  of  men  of  the  mMdle  classes,  ai  "  comparatively 
easy  circumstances.  The  privates,  for  the  greater  pait,  and  the 
officers  for  the  most  part,  were  men  to  whom  full  permanent 
duty  and  full  pay  were  an  object.  {Two  or  three  Hon.  Members 
here  said  "  No,  no.")     He  did  not  speak  of  the  yeomanry  in 
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that  part  of  Ireland  (the  North)  to  which  the  three  hon. 
memhers  belonged;  he  spoke  of  the  provinces  of  Munster, 
Leinster,  and  Connaught,  which  he  presumed  he  knew  much 
better  than  the  hon.  members  who  cried  out  "  No  ; "  and  he  re- 
peated that,  to  corps  so  composed,  the  tranquillity  of  the  country 
could  not  be  so  much  an  object  as  any  state  of  things  which 
could  give  them  employment.  In  his  own  country  a  captain  of 
yeomanry  had  lately  taken  the  benefit  of  the  Insolvent  Act,  yet 
he  had  still  his  company.  Would  not  the  pay  be  an  object  to 
such  a  man  ?  Such  men  would  be  on  the  look  out  for  perma- 
nent duty,  or,  as  the  sailors  would  say,  *'  would  look  out  for 
squalls."  By  the  discontent  of  the  country  they  would  get  full 
pay — by  its  quietness  they  would  get  nothing,  but  go  on  till 
some  of  them  got  whitewashed  again.  Having  these  strong 
objections  to  this  force,  he  would  now  move,  as  an  amendment, 
that  the  vote  be  reduced  by  the  sum  of  £19,290,  which  was  the 
sum  voted  for  the  Irish  Yeomanry  force.  He  would  not  touch 
the  English  force,  as  he  was  not  acquainted  with  it.  He  would 
leave  that  to  the  English  members  themselves.  The  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman  concluded  by  moving  that,  instead  of 
£189,803,  £170,513  be  substituted. 


Subject,  Tithes  ;  Bate,  July  12,  1831. 
"  Too  bad  even  for  Ireland." 

Mr.  O'Connell  begged  to  deny,  in  the  most  distinct  and 
unequivocal  terms,  the  statement  of  the  hon.  member  for 
Dundalk  (Mr.  Gordon),  that  a  general  resistance  was  made  to 
the  collection  of  tithes  in  the  south  of  Ireland,  and  he  called 
on  the  hon.  member  to  name  the  counties  in  which  it  took  place. 
Even  in  the  unhappy  county  of  Clare  there  was  no  case  of 
attack  on  clergymen  on  account  of  tithes,  except  one  instance, 
where  a  clergyman  demanded  one  half-year's  tithes  three  times 
over,  which  was  rather  too  bad,  even  for  Ireland.  Out  of  thirty- 
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five  clergymen  of  the  Established  Church  there,  only  one  had 
been  attacked,  in  consequence  of  some  quarrel  his  son  had  been 
engaged  in ;  the  remaining  thirty-four  had  been  unmolested- 
There  had  been  something  like  resistance  in  a  part  of  the  county 
of  Kilkenny  and  the  King's  County  ;  but  in  one  of  those  cases 
It  arose  from  the  clergyman  refusing  to  bring  his  parish 
under  the  Tithe  Composition  Act,  and  he  still  persevered  in  his 
refusal.  The  disinclination  to  pay  tithes  had  sj)rung  from  this 
spot,  and  was  in  danger  of  spreading  further.  These  were  the 
only  cases  of  resistance  of  which  he  knew.  But  the  hon. 
member  for  Dundalk  was  incorrect  in  his  geography,  if  he  sup- 
posed that  either  of  those  counties  was  in  the  south  of  Ireland. 
The  hon.  member  ought  to  be  better  acquainted  with  the  points 
of  the  compass  than  he  (Mr.  O'Connell)  was,  and  ought  to  have 
known  that  those  counties  were  not  in  the  south  of  Ireland,  He 
again  denied  that  there  was  any  such  resistance  in  the  south. 
There  was  a  sort  of  passive  resistance ;  for  instance — cattle 
seized  for  tithe  were  sometimes  branded,  "  tithe,"  and  then  no- 
body would  buy  them.  Could  an  Act  of  Parliament  be  passed 
to  compel  the  people  to  purchase  those  cattle  ?  The  feelin  g, 
out  of  which  this  combination  not  to  purchase  arose  could  not 
surprise  any  person  who  knew  the  means  by  which  the  collection 
of  tithe  could  be  enforced,  and  the  oppressive  modes  sometimes 
resorted  to.  The  clergy  possessed  by  law  ample  means  to  en- 
force the  payment  of  tithe ;  they  possessed  no  less  than  six 
remedies  at  present.  The  great  body  of  the  Catholics  of  Ireland 
were  quite  as  willing  as  their  Protestant  brethren  to  pay  to  the 
clergy  of  the  Establishment  the  most  ample  remuneration  that 
could  be  proportioned  to  the  duty  they  had  to  perform ;  but  it 
was  a  source  of  murmurs  and  discontent  to  find  some  of  them 
paid  so  extravagantly,  out  of  all  proportion  to  what  they  did. 
There  was,  for  instance,  the  See  of  Derry,  now  vacant,  whicli 
was  worth  £25,000  or  £30,000  a-year.  It  was  returned  at 
£22,000,  and  that  was  under  the  mark ;  besides,  there  were 
96,000  acres  of  arable  land  belonging  to  it.  This  was  a  matter 
of  measurement  on  which  there  could  be  no  doubt.     Now,  he 
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would  say,  that,  with  all  the  disposition  to  pay  the  clergy  of  the 
Established  Church  the  fullest  remuneration  for  the  duties  they 
had  to  perfoi-m,  it  was  enough  to  breed  discontent  to  see  this 
immense  wealth  poured  into  the  lap  of  one  clergyman  while 
thousands  of  the  poor  peasantry  around  were  starving.  The 
country  was  almost  overladen  with  provisions,  the  granaries 
were  bursting  with  corn,  and  the  people  were  dying  with 
hunger.  The  noble  lord  who  had  presented  the  petition  had 
alluded  to  a  pamphlet  published  by  Dr.  Doyle.  Why  did  not 
the  noble  lord  or  some  of  the  petitioners  answer  that  pamphlet  ? 
It  stated  as  an  historical  fact,  which  could  not  be  denied,  that 
tithes  were  unknown  in  Ireland  until  they  were  introduced  by 
the  English  who  came  over  with  Strongbow.  When  tithes 
were  first  established  in  Ireland,  one-third  of  their  produce  was 
set  apart  for  the  support  of  the  poor ;  but  now  not  a  single 
shilling  was  appropriated  to  that  purpose. 


Same  Subject  ;  Same  Date. 

Mr.  O'Connell  said  none  of  the  facts  had  been  contradicted 
which  he  had  mentioned.  The  hon.  member  for  Oxford  had 
given  them  a  short  treatise  on  the  diocese  of  Derry,  and  stated 
that  the  lands  of  the  bishopric  were  let  on  leases  for  lives ;  bu^- 
here  he  had  been  corrected  by  the  hon.  member  for  Derry,  wfio 
had,  however,  omitted  to  mention  that,  in  addition  to  the 
£12,000  a-year,  the  income  of  the  See,  there  was  to  be  added 
the  fines  on  renewals.  The  bishop  had  also  the  power  of  run- 
ning his  life  against  leases,  as  other  bishops  had  done,  and  thus, 
together  with  the  fines,  amassed  large  fortunes.  It  was  a  re- 
markable fact,  that  the  late  Bishop  of  Derry  had  actually  pre- 
sented twice  over  to  every  living  within  his  diocese,  and  had  all 
his  patronage  in  addition  to  his  immense  income.  The  hon. 
member  for  Cavan  (Mr.  Maxwell)  had  contradicted  him,  assert- 
ing that  the  seizure  of  Newtownbarry  was  only  for  two  half- 
years'  tithes  ;  but  he  had  not  asserted  that  the  seizure  was  made 
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for  three  half-years,  but  that  three  half-years  had  been  claimed, 
and  whether  that  were  correct  or  not  was  an  open  question  yet 
pending  in  the  courts,  and  of  course  pending  when  the  seizure 
was  made. 

Honourable  gentlemen,  he  was  sorry  to  observe,  still  de- 
fended the  course  pursued  there,  and  asserted  that  the  yeomanry 
and  police  did  not  fire  until  fired  upon.  Captain  Graham,  in- 
deed, asserted  that  he  had  given  no  orders  to  fire,  and  no  person 
could  be  found  who  had  given  such  orders ;  and  as  no  person 
would  acknowledge  having  given  such  orders,  he  was  justified 
in  terming  it  a  massacre.  It  was  also  clearly  proved  that  the 
yeoman  who  was  shot  was  killed  by  one  of  his  own  party  ;  and 
yet,  although  twenty  poor  men  were  in  their  graves,  he  had  not 
heard  one  word  of  commiseration,  as  it  was  of  no  importance 
how  much  Irish  blood  was  shed  when  the  struggle  was  to  obtain 
half  a  year's  tithes. 


Subject,  KiLDARE-sTREET  SociETY  ;  Date,  July  14,  1831. 

Mr.  O'Connell  thought  that  the  gentlemen  of  this  Society 
must  be  of  a  nature  rather  extraordinary,  as  they  professed  to 
know  the  doctrines  of  Catholics  better  than  their  bishops 
and  clergy.  He  had  subscribed  to  the  Society,  being  misled  by 
its  prospectus,  which  promised  equal  favour  to  all  religious 
persuasions.  This  was,  however,  a  false  pretence,  and  this 
Society  had  misled  many  by  such  pretences.  If  the  Society  was 
good  for  Protestants,  let  them  support  it ;  but  let  the  same 
liberty  be  allowed  to  Catholics ;  and  if  they  acted  under  the  in- 
fluence of  prejudice  or  error,  let  them  alone,  so  long  as  they  did 
not  attempt  to  force  their  doctrines  upon  others.  The  objections 
urged  against  Catholics  were,  that  they  would  not  read  the 
Bible  without  note  or  comment,  or  have  it  made  a  school-book. 
One  part  of  this  had  been  answered  by  the  Protestant  bishops 
themselves,  and  there  he  would  leave  it. 

When  that  Society  was  so  useful,  it  was  extraordinary  that 
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only  one  petition  had  been  presented  in  its  favour.  The  Catho- 
lics wished  to  bring  up  their  children  themselves  ;  they  did  not 
desire  to  be  interfered  with,  or  interfere  with  others.  There 
was  a  great  deal  of  fine  writing  in  the  petition,  but  notwith- 
standing that,  he  hoped  the  Society  would  be  put  an  end  to. 
All  he  asked  was,  and  he  expected  it  from  the  present  Grovern- 
ment,  that  any  grant  for  the  purpose  of  education  should  be 
fairly  distributed — Protestants,  Dissenters,  Presbyterians,  and 
Catholics,  all  to  have  their  share,  and  dispose  of  it  according  to 
their  own  modes. 


Subject,  Irish  Yeomanry  ;  Date,  July  18,  1831. 

The  Education  Question  and  the  Tithe  Question  were  the  two  great  sub- 
jects of  the  day,  as  far  as  Ireland  was  concerned.     The  Kildare-street  Society 
had  for  its  object  the  perversion  of  Catholic  children,  and  tried  to  effect  this 
through  the  usual  medium  of  offering  those  edncational   advantages  of  which 
the  Ii-Ish  people  had  always  been  so  singularly  desirous.     For  centuries,  all 
education   had   been   forbidden  at  home;   for  some  years  it  had  been  made 
penal  to  seek  it  abroad.     But  now  a  new  trial  of  constancy  was  offered.    The 
time  of  persecution  had  almost  passed  away;  but  the  time  of  temptation  had 
begun — of  a  temptation  difficult  to  resist,  and  devised  with  malicious  craft. 
But   the   people    were  still   firm,   though  they  owed  much   of  their  resist- 
ance  to   O'Connell's   powerful  exposure   of  the  snare.     The  persecution  of 
demanding  support  for  a  Church  which   was  alien  to  their  own  was  in  full 
force,  and  the  Irish  yeomanry,   under  the   command   of  Orange  magistrates, 
were  employed  to  hunt  down  and  shoot  down  a  people  whose  only  offence 
was  a  refusal  to  obey  the  mandates  which  were  contrary  to  common  justice — 
which  were  contrary  to  the  very  liberty  of  conscience  of  which  Protestantism 
made  so  loud  a  boast.*     On  the  18th  of  June,  a  terrible  tragedy  was  enacted 
at  Newtownbarry.     A  Protestant  clergyman  (Mr.  M'Clintock)  obtained  the 
assistance  of  the  police  and  yeomanry   in  collecting   and   selling  his  tithes. 
The  people  were  determined  on  a  peaceable   resistance ;  they  rarely  offered 
any  other.     They  assembled  in  crowds  in   the  market-place,  to  prevent  by 
persuasion  the  sale  of  the  goods.     The  police  and  yeomanry  were  ordered  to 
attack  the  unoffending  people ;  thirteen   men   were  killed,  and  twenty  were 
sijverely  wounded,  but   no  redress  was  to  be  had  for  the  unhappy  victims. 

*  We  have  collected  some  curious  examples  of  the  intolerance  of  Cromwell 
.and  other  Protestants,  to  sects  who  dared  to  think  for_ themselves  on  religious 
■questions,  in  our  recently  published  "  History  of  Cork." 
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Had  such  an  attack  been  made  by  Catholics  on  Protestants,  an  ocean  of  blood 
would  have  been  shed  to  appease  the  victims.  During  the  debate,  Mr» 
George  Dawson  made  this  remarkable  statement,  that  any  attempt  to  put 
down  Orange  processions  (he  might  have  added  outrages)  would  utterly  fail. 
Sir  John  Newport  made  the  manly  declaration  that  if  such  celebrations  had 
followed  the  battle  of  Culloden,  Scotland  would  exhibit  as  bitter  religious 
animosities  as  now  afflicted  Ireland. 

On  the  19th  July,  1831,  O'Connell  spoke  twice  briefly  on  a  petition  being 
presented  against  the  grant  to  Maynooth,  in  which  Catholics  were  called 
idolators.  He  called  attention  to  the  fact,  that  the  religion  thus  maligned 
was  the  religion  of  one-third  of  the  British  empire.  The  debate  was  carried 
on  with  unusual  moderation.  Lord  Miltown,  who  described  himself  as  an 
ultra- Protestant,  said  men  had  often  religious  zeal  enough  to  hate  one  another; 
he  wished  they  had  enough  charity  to  love  one  another.  He  condemned  such 
language. 

Mr.  O'Connell  wished  to  advert  to  a  subject  in  wMch.  h& 
felt  a  deep  interest.  When  the  subject  of  the  Irish  yeomanry  was 
formerly  before  the  House,  he  had  understood  that  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  had  pledged  himself  that  the  issuing  of  arms  to 
the  Orange  yeomanry  should  be  discontinued.  But  he  had  been 
informed  that,  on  the  11th  July,  a  new  company  had  been 
organized,  called  the  "  Ogle  Blues,"  and  had  received  arms 
from  the  Government.  That  company  did  not  stand  high  in 
the  estimation  of  the  county  Wexford,  in  which  it  was  formed. 
However,  on  11th  July,  it  received  its  arms  in  the  town  of 
Wexford ;  the  men  had  gone  up  the  river  afterwards  in  a  boat, 
bearing  orange  flags,  firing  shots  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  and 
having  a  band  playing  party  tunes.  Such  was  the  pledge  which 
he  understood  had  been  given,  and  such  was  the  manner  in 
which  it  had  been  redeemed.  More  blood  had  been  shed  in 
Ireland.  At  Banbridge,  four  men  and  one  woman  had  been 
shot,  and  it  was  said  that  two  or  three  Orangemen  had  been 
shot.  The  latter  was  doubtful ;  but  it  was  quite  certain  that  the- 
Catholics  had  been  killed. 

In  the  town  of  Enniskillen,  general  officers  had  joined  the 
procession  of  the  Orangemen  in  their  regimentals ;  and  how  was 
it  possible,  he  would  ask,  to  preserve  tranquillity  in  Ireland  if 
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such  things  were  practised,  and  arms  were  put  into  the  hands  of 
one  party  ?  That  more  blood  had  been  shed  was  not,  he  be- 
lieved, the  fault  of  the  Catholics,  who  had  acted  with  a  degree  of 
forbearance  which  entitled  them  to  the  protection  of  Grovern- 
ment. 

In  Enniskillen,  the  proclamation  had  been  disregarded,  and 
disregarded  by  the  magistrates  who  had  attended  the  procession 
which  the  proclamation  forbade.  As  Lord  Redesdale  said  long 
ago — there  was  in  Ireland  one  law  for  the  poor  and  another  for 
the  rich.  Let  the  House  look  at  what  had  happened  at  New- 
townbarry.  The  Government,  indeed,  had  done  its  duty  on  that 
occasion,  and  deserved  his  thanks.  But  what  had  happened 
there?  Why,  the  private  yeomanry  had  been  sent  to  gaol,  while 
the  officer  who  had  given  orders  to  fire,  according  to  the  testi- 
mony of  three  or  four  witnesses,  was  let  out  on  bail.  This  was 
extraordinary,  too,  because,  of  three  magistrates  who  had  con- 
ducted the  investigation,  two  were  for  committing  all  the  par- 
ties to  gaol,  but  three  or  four  magistrates  were  let  in  from  the 
county,  and  they  overruled  the  decision  of  the  two  magistrates 
who  had  gone  through  the  whole  investigation.  That  fact  was 
only  one  of  a  family,  and  it  might  give  the  House  a  clue  to  the 
disturbances  in  Ireland.  One  class  of  persons  despised  the  pro- 
clamation of  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  acted  against  it,  encouraged 
processions,  and  saw  the  land  deluged  with  blood.  Ought  these 
magistrates,  ought  the  people  who  did  these  things,  to  be  in- 
trusted with  arms  ?  On  such  a  subject  it  was  impossible  for 
the  representatives  of  Ireland  to  do  their  duty  and  remain 
silent. 

The  processions  of  the  Catholics  were  not  joined  by  any 
gentlemen  of  family  or  influence ;  they  were  exclusively  proces- 
sions of  the  people ;  but  the  instant  the  proclamation  was  issued 
the  Catholic  gentlemen  used  their  influence  to  suppress  these 
processions,  and  succeeded.  There  were  no  processions  this 
year  of  the  Catholics.  The  Catholic  population  had  obeyed  the 
Government ;  the  loyal  population  —the  population  who  called 
themselves  exclusively  the  friends  of  the  Government — disobeyed 
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the  law  and  defied  the  proclamation.  He  felt  it  his  duty  to 
ask,  therefore,  if  he  had  misunderstood  the  right  hon.  gentleman, 
and  if  he  had  not  pledged  himself  that  no  more  arms  should  he 
issued  to  the  yeomanry  ?  If  the  right  hon.  gentleman  had,  as 
he  understood,  given  such  a  pledge,  he  was  sure  that  it  was  not 
the  fault  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman  if  arms  had  since  been 
issued  to  the  yeomanry. 


Subject,  Distress  in  Ireland  ;  Date,  July  25,  1831. 

Mr.  O'Connell  rose  to  make,  he  hoped,  a  very  short  speech. 
First,  with  reference  to  the  petition,  he  must  say,  that  it  was 
not  the  reduction  of  the  barilla  duties  which  had  injured  the 
kelp  manufacturers.  He  knew  well  that  the  soap-boilers  of 
Dublin  had  not  for  some  time  past  any  kelp  ;  and  though  the 
soap-boilers  at  Cork  still  used  some,  the  quantity  was  small, 
and  it  was  there  going  out  of  use.  What  had  ruined  the  soap 
trade  of  Ireland  was  the  circumstance,  that  there  was  no  excise 
duty  on  it  there,  while  in  England  there  was  such  a  duty. 
That  duty  was,  however,  remitted  in  a  shape  of  drawback,  and 
by  a  peculiar  management,  known  to  the  soap-boilers,  the  draw- 
back was  made  very  much  to  exceed  the  duty,  so  that  the 
Government  gave  a  large  bounty  to  the  soap-boilers  of  England 
to  ruin  the  soap-boilers  of  Ireland.  In  fact,  they  were  encouraged 
by  the  laws  to  send  lai^ge  quantities  of  soap  to  Ireland.  They 
undersold  the  Irish  in  their  own  markets,  and  that  had  ruined 
the  soap-boilers  and  the  kelp-burners  of  Ireland.  Moreover, 
the  soap-boilers  got  sixty-one  days  to  pay  the  duty ;  the  draw- 
back was  paid  immediately  ;  and  two  months  being  sufficient  to 
complete  his  manufacture,  and  send  it  to  market,  he  was  able 
to  trade  on  the  capital  furnished  by  the  Government  in  the 
shape  of  the  drawback.  Misgovernment,  then,  had  ruined  the 
Irish  manufacturers.  The  people  of  Ireland  did  not  want 
treatises  on  political  economy ;  these  were  of  no  use  to  them, 
because  there  was  a  fact  peculiar  to  Ireland  which  existed  no 
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where  else,  viz.,  the  large  mass  of  her  landed  proprietors  owned 
estates  elsewhere,  and  lived  out  of"  the  country.  It  was  the 
absentees  who  injured  Ireland.  A  Roman  Catholic  bishop  had 
stated,  and  truly  stated,  that  in  his  diocese  eighteen  out  of 
twenty  of  the  landed  proprietors  were  living  out  of  the  country. 
That  was  a  state  which  no  introduction  of  capital  could  redeem. 
In  fact  it  was  idle  to  talk  of  introducing  capital  into  Ireland ; 
Ireland  did  not  want  capital.  Whenever  any  useful  enterprise 
called  for  it,  he  would  undertake  himself  to  get  within  a 
fortnight  in  Dublin  £500,000,  on  adequate  security,  if  there 
was  a  chance  of  its  being  profitably  invested ;  and  he  would 
undertake,  in  one  month,  to  raise  £1,000,000  in  Dublin  for  any 
gentleman  who  might  want  it  for  any  useful  purpose.  It  was 
not  only  the  absentees  who  afflicted  Ireland — the  taxes  levied 
on  that  country  were  all  drawn  from  it,  and  spent  out  of  it. 
The  taxation  of  Ireland  was  altogether  supposed  to  amount  to 
£7,000,000.  This  sum  was  made  up  of  taxes  acknowledged 
and  taxes  not  acknowledged.  The  unacknowledged  taxes  were 
those  paid  upon  articles  consumed  in  Ireland,  after  undergoing 
excise  and  custom  duties  in  England.  Innumerable  were 
these  articles.  They  included  not  only  tea,  hops,  sugar,  wine, 
timber,  coffee,  molasses,  dye-wood,  spices,  articles  of  dress,  and 
implements  of  various  kinds,  but  books,  papers,  cards,  insurances, 
patent  medicines,  and  even  newspapers.  English  journals  cir- 
culated extensively  in  Ireland.  The  readers,  of  course,  paid 
the  tax  upon  them,  but  it  was  credited  to  the  English,  and  not 
to  the  Irish  revenue.  Of  the  produce  of  all  these  taxes,  not 
£3,000,000  were  required  for  purposes  that  could  be  called 
Irish,  and  certainly  £3,000,000  was  not  spent  in  Ireland.  Tho 
expenditure,  such  as  it  was,  was  annually  decreasing.  Nearly 
half  a  million  had  been  saved  within  the  last  ten  years  on 
revenue  collection  alone.  The  grants  for  miscellaneous  services 
were  every  year  undergoing  a  reduction.  There  was  a  heavy 
pension-list,  but  the  greater  portion  of  the  receipts  went  into  the 
pockets  of  non-residents.  Amongst  other  persons  deriving  benefit 
from  the  money  voted  for  Irish  pensioners,  as  they  were  called, 
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was  the  Princess  of  Hesse  Homterg.     A  large  sum  was  voted 
for  military  purposes,  but  a  great  deal  of  it  went  into  the  pockets 
of  English  clothiers,  accoutrement  makers,  and  horse-breeders. 
In  short,  the  portion  of  the  Irish  taxation  actually  spent  in 
Ireland  was  under  £3,000,000.     Then  a  surplus  of  £4,000,000 
was  drawn  away  to  be  added  to   the  absentee  rents.      Some 
estimated  these  rents  at  £3,000,000,  others  at  £4,000,000  ;  but 
supposing  them  to  swell  the  tax  drain  to  £7,000,000,  which 
was  clearly  under  the  mark,  that  was  enough  to  account  for  the 
impoverished  state  of  Ireland.     This  drain  had  been  going  on 
for  years.     It  was  annually  increasing,  and  the  means  of  the 
country  to  resist  it  were  yearly  diminishing.     The  large  expen- 
diture and  high  prices  of  the  war  made  compensation  to  the 
■country  while  the  war  lasted.     The  prices  had  fallen  from  50 
to  100  per  cent. ;  the  expenditure  on  the  army  alone  had  been 
reduced  to  the  extent  of  nearly  £3,000,000.     It  might  be  said, 
that,  to  make  up  for  fallen  expenditure  and  reduced  prices,  there 
was  the  advantage  of  diminished  taxation.     Such  was  the  case 
in  England,  but  the  very  opposite  was  the  case  in  Ireland. 
Strange  as  it  might  appear  to  some  gentlemen,  it  was  not  until 
the  means  of  Ireland  were  greatly  diminished,  and  were  hourly 
diminishing,   that  it  appeared  wise  to   British   financiers   to 
"  assimilate  "  the  taxes  of  the  two  countries  in  all  respects.     In 
a  debate  on  the  state  of  Ireland  in  1822,  the  late  Lord  Liverpool 
admitted  the  "suffering  of  Ireland  from  an  excessive  diminution 
of  expenditure,"  and  yet  since  that  period  taxes  had  been  im- 
posed upon  Ireland  which  her  people  had  not  known  before. 
Approaching  the  termination  of  the  war,  all  the  excise  duties 
on  necessaries  or  luxuries  were  raised  to  the  British  standard  ; 
seven  or  eight  years  after  the  war,  all  the  customs'  duties  were 
raised  to  the  British  standard.     To  be  sure,  there  was  a  relief 
in  respect  to  the  assessed  taxes,  but  that  had  been  a  good  deal 
counterbalanced  by  taxes  imposed.     Ireland  was  then  and  now 
nearly  in  the  condition  in  which  she  was,  as  to  the  pressure  of 
taxation,  during  the  war,  though  it  was  the  boast  of  the  minister 
that  the  people  of  England  had  received  a  relief  to  the  extent 
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of  two  or  three  and  thirty  millions.  What  country  could  bear 
up  against  such  a  state  of  things  ?  Now,  too,  the  ministers 
were  doing  away  all  the  Boards — everything  was  to  be  taken 
away  from  Ireland,  and  she  was  to  have  nothing  left  but  the 
privilege  of  sending  all  her  wealth  to  England.  As  to  the 
transition  state,  which  the  hon.  member  had  spoken  of,  he  could 
tell  the  House,  if  that  were  the  cause  of  distress,  it  was  not  yet 
over.  He  had  that  day  seen  letters  from  Dublin,  describing 
the  failure  of  three  wealthy  houses,  which  no  man  could  have 
possibly  expected.  He  was  ready  to  admit  that  the  Grovern- 
ment  would  do  something  for  Ireland;  but — and  he  said  it 
without  any  feelings  of  hostility  to  Government — those  measures 
had  only  tended  to  increase  ill-will  among  the  different 
parties,  and  promote  the  frightful  anarchy  which  prevailed. 
More  virulence  was  now  displayed  than  had  been  in  existence 
for  the  last  ten  years.  Blood  had  been  shed,  and  all  the  angry 
feelings  had  been  roused.  He  did  not  state  this  with  a  view  to 
disturb  the  Government ;  but  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty,  he 
was  bound  to  allude  to  those  circumstances.  There  never  was 
a  ministry  so  mistaken  in  their  policy  towards  Ireland.  No 
man  who  heard  him  could  deny  that  a  more  deadly  spirit  of 
animosity  existed  at  present  in  Ireland  than  for  a  long  time 
past.  What  would  the  House  think  of  it,  when  a  grand  jury 
gave  as  a  toast — an  incredible  toast,  which  he  would  not  have 
believed  had  his  informants  not  been  men  of  undoubted  veracity — 
*'  Our  feet  on  the  neck  of  the  Papists  ?"  This  grand  jury  had 
also  drunk  "  The  Yeomanry  of  Newtownbarry,"  with  all  the 
honours.  This  grand  jury,  too — he  meant  the  grand  jury  of 
Carlow,  for  he  would  not  mince  the  matter — had  given  "  The 
12th  of  July."  Was  that  proper  in  men  who  were  called  upon 
to  administer  justice  in  the  country?  He  would  ask,  also,  if 
the  nephew  of  the  noble  lord,  whose  agent  Captain  Graham 
was,  ought  to  have  been  on  the  grand  jury  of  Wexford  ? 
Ought  Mr.  Irving  to  be  on  that  grand  jury  ?  Common  decency 
forbade  it.  The  Government  had  issued  a  proclamation  to  forbid 
Orange  processions  ;  but  it  had  not  succeeded  in  putting  them 
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down.  He  was  informed  by  a  gentleman,  a  Mr.  Randle  Kernan, 
A  barrister,  that  after  this  proclamation  had  been  issued,  several 
magistrates  had  walked  arm  in  arm  in  an  Orange  procession  at 
Enniskillen.  The  mischief  had  begun,  and  something  must  be 
done  to  remedy  it.  The  state  of  Ireland  was  frightful.  Ta 
poverty,  misery,  and  disease,  was  now  added  bloodshed.  He 
had  been  applied  to  by  the  Catholic  clergy  to  speak  to  the 
people,  but  what  could  he  say  ?  He  could  tell  them  to  be 
tranquil,  but  he  could  not  promise  them  anything  as  a  means 
of  keeping  them  so.  The  Government  must  do  something.  If 
the  magistrates  became  partizans,  they  must  excite  disrespect, 
and  they  ought  to  cease  to  be  magistrates.  If  such  men  were 
dismissed,  in  a  short  time  tranquillity  would  be  restored.  He 
began  by  saying  he  wished  to  make  only  a  short  speech,  and 
he  had  made  a  long  one.  He  repeated,  that  he  was  not  hostile 
to  the  Government ;  he  would  give  it  his  support,  admiring  its 
conduct  towards  England.  Towards  Ireland  it  had  as  yet  done 
nothing  good,  however  well  it  intended. 


Subject,  Grant  to  Maynooth;  Late,  August  5,  1831. 
O'Connell  defended  the  education  of  the  Catholic  clergy. 

Mr.  O'Connell  said,  that  the  hon.  member  for  Dundalk  had 
ample  opportunities  of  entering  into  theological  discussions  else- 
wliere,  and  he  had  hoped  he  would  not  have  chosen  that  House, 
which  certainly  was  not  a  very  fit  arena  for  theological  display. 
He  had  termed  the  Catholic  doctrines  unChristian,  He  did  not 
know  how  far  the  hon.  member's  Christian  charity  might  carry 
him ;  but  the  same  spirit  which  he  had  evinced  might  be  suffi- 
cient to  qualify  him  for  the  office  of  Chief  Inquisitor  of  Spain. 
He  had  also  attacked  the  priests,  whom  he  (Mr.  O'Connell) 
declared  were  most  exemplary,  and  most  diligent  in  their  atten- 
tion to  the  temporal  as  well  as  spiritual  wants  of  the  poor  of 
their  flocks.     They  had  the   entire  confidence   of  the  people, 
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whom  they  assisted  and  comforted  upon  all  occasions,  when  they 
were  deserted  by  all  the  rest  of  the  world.  They  were  to  be 
found  by  the  bedsides  of  the  poor  and  destitute,  when  they  were 
ill  or  on  the  point  of  death,  and  so  well  was  this  known,  that 
they  might  judge  of  the  health  of  a  district,  during  the  preva- 
lence of  contagious  disorders,  by  the  number  of  priests  who 
died ;  yet  these  were  the  men  who  were  calumniated.  Three 
hours  each  day  were  the  students  employed  in  reading  the 
Scriptures,  and  yet  the  hon.  member  had  the  hardihood  to  assert 
they  did  not  receive  a  scriptural  education.  There  had  been 
strict  examinations  into  the  system  of  the  College  by  the  Chan- 
cellor and  judges  of  Ireland,  who  had  made  no  complaints  of 
the  education  given  at  Maynooth.  He  knew  the  students  well, 
and  could  assert,  that  few  bodies  of  young  men  in  any  place  of 
education  possessed  more  extensive  information  than  they  did. 
He  was  utterly  surprised  at  the  hon.  member's  zeal  in  support 
of  the  exclusive  Church  of  England,  when  the  hon.  member,  in 
his  own  country,  was  a  dissenter — he  belonged  to  the  Episcopal 
Church,  while  the  mass  of  his  countrymen  were  Presbyterians, 
and  regarded  the  cope  of  his  bishop  as  a  rag  of  the  Scarlet 
Lady.  He  (Mr.  O'Connell)  was  for  no  exclusive  Church, 
and  hoped  the  time  would  come  when  every  man  would  resort 
to  his  priest  as  to  his  doctor  or  lawyer,  and  pay  the  man  whose 
aid  he  might  require.  As  to  the  grant  for  Maynooth,  of  which 
some  hon.  members  seemed  to  think  so  much,  he  could  assure 
them  that  no  such  grants  need  have  been  required,  if  the 
Catholic  families  of  Ireland  had  obtained  that  compensation  to 
which  they  were  entitled  for  the  loss  of  the  property  which 
some  of  their  ancestors  had  expended  in  foundations  in  France, 
for  the  education  of  youth  intended  for  orders  in  the  Catholic 
Church  in  Ireland.  The  British  Government  obtained  a  large 
sum  from  France  as  a  compensation  for  losses  sustained  by 
British  subjects  at  the  French  Eevolution.  Of  that  sum,  the 
Irish  Catholic  families  obtained  no  part  for  the  losses  they  had 
sustained  in  the  way  he  had  described,  though  in  justice  they 
had  a  claim  to  £150,000.  Had  those  foundations  in  France, 
VOL.  I.  11  ^■ 
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stood  in  the  same  situation  as  before  the  Revolution,  he  should, 
in  right  of  his  familj-,  have  a  presentation  for  thirty-sis  Catholic 
divinity  students.  At  present  he  had  only  four!  Let  hon. 
members,  when  the  grant  of  £9,000  a  year  was  proposed,  recol- 
lect those  circumstances.  He  wanted  no  partial  liberality — 
give,  he  would  say,  to  the  Kildare-street  Society,  the  manage- 
ment of  any  funds  necessary  to  educate  the  Protestants,  as  it 
had  their  confidence ;  but  do  the  same  to  Maynooth,  which 
possesses  the  confidence  of  the  Catholics. 


8uhject^  Outrages  in  Ireland  ;  Dat(?,  August  9,  1831. 
Orange  Societies. 

Mr.  O'Connell  wished  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  only  law 
officer  of  the  Irish  Grovernment  then  present  to  several  state- 
ments of  occurrences  in  Ireland  which  had  come  to  his  ear,  and 
seemed  to  require  explanation.  He  wished  that  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  the  Secretary  for  Ireland  had  been  in  his  place,  as  he 
meant  to  ask  if  he  would  allow  the  papers  concerning  these  out- 
rages to  be  laid  on  the  table.  In  his  absence  he  would  only 
say  that  a  party  of  Orangemen,  on  the  19th  and  22nd  of  De- 
cember, paraded  the  town  of  Maghera,  in  the  north  of  Ireland, 
with  symbols,  flags,  and  Orange  music  playing,  and  had  sung 
songs  to  provoke  a  breach  of  the  peace.  They  afterwards  came 
into  the  town  with  guns  and  bayonets,  and  committed  gross 
outrages,  wounding  and  stabbing  some  of  the  harmless  women 
and  children.  They  set  fire  to  and  destroyed  the  village.  They 
took  the  furniture  out  of  the  houses  and  set  fire  to  it ;  they 
abused  the  old  women,  all  the  males  having  fled,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  one,  who  had  become  an  idiot  in  consequence  of 
having,  upon  a  previous  occasion,  seen  his  father  murdered  by 
the  Orange  party.  The  damage  done  to  the  poor  inhabitants 
amounted  at  least  to  £400,  and  Government  had  sent  down  a 
Commission  to  try  the  ofl'enders.     Verdicts,  it  appeared,  were 
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given,  all  against  the  Roman  Catholics,  while  not  one  Orange- 
man had  been  found  guilty  or  punished.  He  should  wish  to 
have  some  information  on  this  subject,  and  should  have  been 
glad  to  have  been  allowed  to  see  the  report  of  Mr.  Perrin,  who 
was  sent  down  on  the  occasion  by  Government ;  but  as  the 
right  hon.  Secretary  was  not  in  his  place  he  must  postpone  his 
questions  till  a  fitter  opportunity. 


Subject,  The  Yeomanry  of  Ireland  ;  Date,  August  20,  1831. 
The  Slaughter  at  Newtownbarry. 

Mr.  O'Connell  said  he  was  obliged  to  commence  his  obser- 
vations on  the  slaughter  committed  at  Newtownbarry  in  the  same  ^ 
manner,  he  was  sorry  to  observe,  that  he  had  been  compelled  to 
adopt  upon  former  occasions  when  that  subject  had  been  brought 
before  the  House.  Here  were  seventeen  individuals  sacrificed — 
in  all  forty  persons  killed  and  wounded — and  yet  not  one  soli- 
tary expression  of  regret  was  uttered  for  that  horrible  and  most 
unnecessary  waste  of  human  life.  It  seemed  to  be  treated  as 
nothing  but  an  ordinary  occurrence — a  mere  every-day  matter 
— and  therefore  unworthy  of  particular  notice.  Gentlemen 
talked  of  everything,  they  spoke  of  everything,  but  not  one 
particle  of  pity  was  shown  for  the  agonized  feelings  of  the  sur- 
viving relatives  of  the  slain.  This  was  the  fifth  time  that  the 
subject  was  introduced,  and  still  no  touch  of  compassion  was 
manifested  for  those  unfortunate  persons.  What  was  more,  he 
would  ask,  had  any  efibrt  been  made  to  visit  the  perpetrators  of 
this  cruel  deed  with  retributive  justice  ?  No,  no ;  the  parties 
remained  in  triumph,  and  the  hon.  member  for  Cavan  came 
down  with  his  exculpatory  document,  signed  by  nobility  and 
gentry.  There  never  was  so  false,  so  atrocious  a  document 
as  that  to  which  the  hon.  member  had  first  referred.  In  that 
document  they  were  told  that  the  yeomanry  were  necessary  to 
preserve  the  peace.  Why,  at  that  time,  Wexford  was  the  most 
peaceable  county  in  Ireland.  To  preserve  the  peace  !  There 
was  not  a  single    instance  of  breaking  the    peace,  until  the 
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occurrence  of  the  Newtownbarry  affair.  0  nobility  !  0  gentry  f 
you  assert  a  falsehood  when  you  say  that  the  peace  of  that  county 
or  of  the  country  requires  the  aid  of  such  a  force.  Secondly,  it 
was  stated  in  this  document  that  the  yeomanry  were  necessary 
to  keep  down  insurrection  ?  "Where  was  there  a  particle  of  in- 
surrectionary spirit  to  be  seen  ?  "Who  thought,  who  dreamt  of 
insurrection.  No  one  but  those  noblemen  and  gentlemen.  Here 
were  those  men,  after  this  slaughter,  this  massacre,  coming  for- 
ward and  charging  the  people  with  a  tendency  to  commit  a 
breach  of  the  peace  and  with  harbouring  feelings  that  pointed 
to  insurrection.  Where  was  the  breach  of  the  peace  ? 
"When  was  the  tendency  to  insurrection?  If  neither  took 
place — if  neither  were  to  be  traced  anywhere — what  then,, 
became  of  the  hon.  member's  highly  respectable  certifi- 
cate? But  who,  he  would  ask,  were  on  the  grand  jury? 
The  friends  and  relatives  of  those  whose  conduct  he  reprobated, 
who  made  false  charges,  and  who,  when  human  blood  was  shed 
— when  men,  women,  and  children  were  slaughtered — remem- 
bering that  they  were  the  friends  and  relatives  of  the  parties 
inculpated,  would  not  find  a  bill  against  them  even  for  man- 
slaughter. "Where  were  the  people,  in  such  a  state  of  things,  to 
look  for  justice  ?  Where  were  they  to  seek  redress  ?  Where 
could  they  hope  to  find  protection  ?  If  they  wanted  not  to- 
drive  the  people  of  Ireland  to  madness — to  despair — let  them 
immediately  wrest  the  arms  from  the  hands  of  the  low  Protes- 
tants. Could  the  hon.  member  for  Cavan  deny  that  he  had  de- 
signated them  correctly  ?  Could  he  say  that  they  were  not  low 
Protestants  ?  He  would  call  emphatically  on  the  Legislature 
to  free  Ireland  from  the  scourge  of  the  yeomanry — to  free  her 
from  a  proud  aristocracy,  who  unnecessarily,  by  the  agency  of  an 
infuriated  yeomanry,  shed  the  blood  of  innocent  people.  What 
had  occurred  not  long  since  in  the  north  of  Ireland  ?  Here  was 
another  specimen  of  the  equaljustice  which  was  distributed  in  Ire- 
land. Two  parties,  consisting  of  Orangemen  and  Catholics,  had  an 
encounter ;  the  magistrates  interfered,  and  the  Catholics  threw 
down  their  arms  and  fled  ;  in  their  flight  these  unarmed  indivi- 
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duals  were  fired  at ;  and  he  had  yet  to  learn  whether  any  of 
those  who  had  thus  assailed  them  had  been  brought  to  punish- 
ment. 


Same  Subject'. 

Mr.  Dawson  interrupted  O'Connell  for  a  moment  to  say  that  the  magis- 
(trates  wished  to  act  impartially,  "  but  one  party  was  too  strong  for  them." 

Mr.  O'Connell  continued.  The  Catholics  stated,  and  the 
fact  was  not  denied,  that  they  were  fired  at  when  they  were 
running  away.  Four  times  had  he  mentioned  the  Maghera 
case  in  that  House,  but  no  mention  was  made  of  it — it  did  not 
go  out  to  the  public  at  all.  He  supposed  that  it  did  not  suit  the 
purpose  of  those  who  were  employed  on  these  occasions.  On 
the  17th  of  December  the  Orangemen  made  a  complete  wreck 
of  the  habitations  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  destroyed  their  fur- 
niture, assaulted  the  men  violentl}^,  and  even  beat  the  women. 
With  respect  to  the  charge  of  firing  over  the  chapel  while  a 
solemn  service  was  in  the  course  of  being  solemnized,  the  hon. 
member  had  brought  forward  the  affidavits  of  eleven  persons  in 
contradiction  to  that  fact.  Now,  he  should  be  glad  to  know 
whether  only  one  religious  ceremony  was  performed  for  the 
repose  of  the  souls  of  seventeen  slaughtered  persons  ?  Besides 
tlie  High  Mass,  would  there  not  be  a  solemn  service  for  every 
one  of  them  ?  The  hon.  member's  eleven  witnesses  seemed  to 
think  that  only  one  service  was  performed  ;  and  it  certainly  was 
a  very  extraordinary  circumstance  to  find  eleven  Protestant 
gentlemen  walking  close  to  the  chapel  at  the  identical  time 
when  no  shots  were  fired.  It  was  a  very  marvellous  coincidence 
indeed.  He  attributed  the  whole  of  the  frightful  party  feelings 
which  agitated  Ireland  to  the  Orange  magistracy.  Why,  he 
demanded,  did  the  Government  permit  those  parties  to  continue 
in  the  commission  of  the  peace  ?  Why  should  Government  fear 
them  ?  Why  should  Government,  in  opposition  to  the  great 
body  of  the  people,  protect,  uphold,  and  support  them  ?  Let  them 
but  strike  three  or  four  of  these  magistrates  out  of  the  commis- 
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sion  andtheremainderwoTildbecome  perfectly  calm  and  quiescent. 
The  Government  had  said  a  great  deal,  the  Government,  douht- 
les3,  intended  a  great  deal  with  respect  to  the  welfare  of  Ireland; 
but  still  things  went  on  precisely  in  the  same  old  and  objectionable 
way.  Let  them  refrain  from  sending  forth  their  instructions 
and  their  letters  missive ;  let  them,  instead  of  taking  that  course, 
dismiss  three  or  four  of  these  exotics — these  Orange  magistrates 
— from  the  commission,  and  they  might  depend  upon  it  that 
the  remainder  would  be  perfectly  tame.  What  was  the  conse- 
quence of  keeping  up  this  yeomanry  force  which  Government 
refused  to  disband  ?  Why,  the  Eibbonmen  were  again  orga- 
nizing. He  understood  that  8,000  of  them  had  assembled  to- 
gether very  lately,  and  of  these  200  were  armed  with  muskets. 
This  was  an  appalling  state  of  things.  Would  men  thus  situated 
calmly  suffer  themselves  to  be  slaughtered  ?  He  feared  not.  If 
they  did  not  show  their  resentment  in  the  day,  they  would 
at  night.  The  wild  justice  of  barbaric  revenge,  if  not  called 
into  operation  in  the  light  of  day,  would  perhaps  be  fatally  busy 
in  the  dark.  The  ministers  had  not  acted  with  that  just  spirit 
which  the  people  expected,  and  which  they  demanded-  They 
had,  in  fact,  alienated  the  people  from  them  and  given  their 
support  to  a  faction  who  hated  them  even  worse  than  they  hated 
those  whom  they  wished  on  all  occasions  to  oppress. 


Same  Subject,  August  26,  1831. 

Mr.  O'Connell  said  that,  as  he  had  been  personally  assailed 
by  tlie  hon.  member  for  Dundalk,  he  must  say  a  few  words  in 
vindication  of  himself.  Because  he  had  complained  that  some 
gentlemen  had  expressed  no  pity  for  the  unhappy  persons  who 
had  been  killed  by  the  yeomanry,  the  hon.  member  had  turned 
round  on  him  and  said,  that  he  never  expressed  pity  for  those 
who  were  waylaid  and  murdered  in  Ireland,  and  that  he  seemed 
to  desire  that  all  the  commiseration  should  be  on  one  side.  Now 
was  that  fair  ?     He  would  tell  tlie  hon.  member  that  he  had 
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never  spoken  but  in  terms  of  execration  of  the  miscreants  who 
had  committed  the  foul  deeds  of  which  the  hon.  member  had 
spoken.  The  hon.  member  complained  of  his  having  called  the 
Orangemen  "  exotics."  But  the  hon.  member  was  himself  a 
proof  that  it  was  not  considered  a  crime  in  Ireland  to  be  an 
"  exotic ;"  for,  if  it  had  been,  how  could  the  hon.  member, 
speaking  a  dialect  which  few  Irishmen  could  understand,  have 
won  his  way  at  Dundalk  ?  It  could  not  have  been  by  the  be- 
witching accents  of  his  tongue ;  he  must  have  gained  their 
hearts  by  the  sweetness  of  his  countenance.  He  had  another 
charge  to  make  against  the  hon.  member  for  Dundalk,  and  he 
should  like  to  hear  his  answer  to  it.  That  hon.  member  some 
time  ago  read  a  letter  to  the  House,  which  he  stated  had  been 
written  by  the  Eev.  Mr.  Murphy,  a  Catholic  clergyman  in  the 
county  of  Clare.  Observing  some  Scotticisms  in  the  letter  read 
by  the  hon.  member,  his  suspicions  were  awakened,  and  finding 
that  the  document  which  the  hon.  member  read  was  not  in  the 
handwriting  of  the  Hev.  Mr.  Murphy,  with  whose  handwriting 
he  was  well  acquainted,  he  asked  the  hon.  member  for  the  ori- 
ginal. The  hon.  member  then  said  that  he  had  read  to  the 
House  a  copy  of  the  original  letter,  and  that  he  would  produce 
the  original.  He  repeated  the  same  promise  to  his  friend  oppo- 
site, the  hon.  member  for  Ilchester,  who  put  a  similar  question 
to  him  on  that  occasion.  It  was  about  two  months  since  the 
hon.  member  for  Dundalk  had  made  that  promise,  but  had 
never  fulfilled  it,  and  he  therefore  defied  the  hon.  member  to 
produce  the  original  of  that  letter,  which  he  stated  had  been 
written  by  the  Eev.  Mr.  Murphy,  and  which  he  had  promised 
to  produce.  There  never  was  a  grosser  mistake  than  that  which 
had  been  committed  by  the  hon.  member  for  Dundalk  in  attri- 
buting to  him  the  statement,  that  if  the  yeomanrj'  were  disarmed 
the  people  would  attack  them.  What  he  meant,  and  what  he 
had  said  was,  that  the  Government,  while  they  pursued  the 
system  that  they  did,  durst  not  disarm  the  yeomanry.  The 
right  hon.  member  for  Harwich  had,  in  fact,  in  the  course  of 
his  valorous  speech,  told  his  Majesty's  Government  that  if  they 
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disarmed  the  yeomanry  they  would  get  arms  themselves,  and 
he  had  put  it  to  the  Government  whether  they  would  put  those 
poor  Orangemen  to  25s.  a-head  expense.  The  Government 
ought  to  despise  such  threats  from  the  Orange  party  in  Ireland. 
There  never  was  a  Government  which  was  so  capable  of  meeting, 
if  it  chose  to  do  so,  the  threats  of  the  Orangemen  of  Ireland 
with  utter  contempt  and  defiance  as  the  existing  Government  of 
this  country.  While  the  country  is  with  them  they  surely 
should  not  experience  any  alarm  from  the  impotent  threats  of 
such  a  miserable  faction.  Let  the  Government  take  the  King's 
arms  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Orange  yeomanry,  and  then,  if  they 
should  dare  to  beard  the  Government,  the  unarmed  peasantry 
would  be  able  themselves  to  preserve  the  peace  and  to  defeat  the 
efforts  of  the  faction.  The  shedding  of  blood  daily  and  hourly 
in  Ireland  was  a  sufficient  excuse  for  the  Government  to  put  an 
end  to  such  a  mischievous  force.  Why  not  disband  this  yeo- 
manry forco,  and  in  its  stead  augment  the  number  of  the  King's 
troops  in  Ireland  ?  Or  why  not  send  over  20,000  or  25,000 
of  the  English  militia  to  Ireland  to  take  the  place  of  such  a 
justly-obnoxious,  long-censured,  and  most  mischievous  body? 
Por  his  part,  he  for  one  would  be  ready  to  vote  that  the  whole 
expense  of  maintaining  that  militia  should  be  thrown  upon 
Ireland,  if  the  yeomanry  force  were  put  to  an  end.  It  was  ab- 
solutely necessary  for  the  peace  of  Ireland  to  get  rid  of  such  a 
party- prejudiced  and  factious  force  as  the  Orange  yeomanry 
presented.  They  wanted  a  force  in  Ireland,  and  while  it  had 
arms  in  its  hands  it  should  not  be  mixed  up  in  village  feuds  and 
party  animosities,  which  were  still  further  enhanced  by  the  in- 
fusion of  religious  discord.  They  did  not,  at  the  same  time,  re- 
quire that  this  force  should  be  cut  down  at  once.  All  they 
asked  for  was,  that  it  should  be  gradually  abolished.  During 
the  preceding  administration,  and  up  to  the  time  when  the 
present  ministers  came  into  office,  this  force  was  a  perfect  nonen- 
tity— the  very  shade  of  a  shadow.  But  the  present  Ministry 
had  put  arms  into  the  hands  of  28,000  of  those  men,  and  they 
had  been  ever  since  affrighting  and  alarming  the  country. 
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Subject,  Supply — Seceding  Protestant  Ministers  ; 
Date,  August,  1831. 

The  Church  endowed  by  law  could  be  disendowed  by  law. 

Mr.  O'Connell  was  convinced  that  it  would  be  a  gross  injus- 
tice to  stop  this  gi-ant  to  the  Presbyterian  preachers.  As  to 
the  right  of  Parliament  to  alter  the  disposition  of  Church  pro- 
perty in  Ireland,  that  was,  he  thought,  quite  clear.  The 
Church  Establishment  was  founded  on  Act  of  Parliament,  and 
could  be  altered  by  the  same  authority.  He  was  sure  that  the 
yearly  income  of  the  see  of  Derry  was  not  one  shilling  less  than 
£20,000. 


Subject,  Irish  Education  ;  Date,  September  9,  1831. 

There  was  nothing  certainly  in  O'Connell's  speech  to  provoke  such  a  re- 
mark, but  at  its  conclusion  Mr.  Gordon  said,  he  was  "no  match  for  the  hon. 
member  in  the  language  of  the  fish  market." 

Mr.  O'Connell  did  not  think  the  House  had  ever  witnessed 
-a  greater  contrast  than  was  exhibited  that  night  in  the  House, 
between  the  two  speeches  on  the  same  subject;  one  by  the  right 
hon.  Secretary,  and  the  other  by  the  hon.  gentleman  who  had 
just  sat  down.  The  one  was  distinguished  by  good  taste,  good 
feeling,  aud  charitable  consideration  upon  those  points  in 
which  others  might  differ  from  him.  The  other,  that  of  the 
hon.  member  for  Dundalk,  was  marked  by  the  want  of  those 
qualities,  by  bigotry,  intolerance,  and  ignorance,  which  were 
new  to  many  hon.  members,  but  not  to  him  (Mr.  O'Connell), 
recollecting  the  quarter  from  which  they  came.  But  even  from 
that  quarter,  he  was  astonished  at  the  length  to  wliich  they 
had  been  carried  in  this  instance.  Eespect  for  the  Committee 
prevented  him  from  applying  the  deserved  terms  to  tlie  charge 
which  had  just  been  made  against  the  Irish  Catholics.  He  did 
not  rise  for  the  purpose  of  replying  to  the  farrago  of  bigotry 
to  which  the  Committee  had  been  listening  for  the  last  half 
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hour.  The  calumnies  which  had  been  just  uttered  nad  been 
heard  and  refuted  a  hundred  times  over  in  Ireland.  The  story 
of  tlie  number  of  Catholic  children  who  had  been  brought,, 
against  the  will  of  their  priests,  to  Protestant  schools,  was  too- 
stale  now  to  make  any  impression.  He  had  himself  heard  in 
the  town  of  Ennis  about  the  400  being  brought  to  one  Protes- 
tant school.  And  how  did  the  Committee  think  it  was  managed? 
Why  the  schoolmaster  acknowledged  that  he  gave  each  of  them 
twopennyworth  of  gingerbread  for  coming  to  the  school.  The 
same  master  dined  on  one  occasion  with  the  Catholic  priest,  and 
after  they  had  taken  some  glasses  of  wine,  the  schoolmaster  said, 
"  What  a  good  thing  this  religion  is  for  you  and  me."  This 
had  been  openly  stated  on  the  authority  of  the  priest,  the  Eev. 
Mr.  M'Kiernan,  and  to  this  day  the  schoolmaster  never  ventured 
to  contradict  it,  and  no  doubt,  for  obvious  reasons,  because  he- 
could  not.  lie  was  bound,  however,  to  state,  that  this  veracious 
master  afterwards  said  that  it  was  said  in  joke.  It  had  been 
stated  publicly  that  there  were  3,100  schools  in  one  district  in 
connection  with  the  Papist  Society,  and  he  had  no  doubt  but 
that  the  Committee  would  be  amused  with  the  manner  in  which 
this  number  had  been  made  out.  It  was  thus :  the  actual  number 
of  the  schools  stated  in  the  report  of  the  rev.  gentleman,  who, 
residing  in  the  district,  furnished  the  report,  was  thirty-one,  as 
declared  by  the  rev.  gentleman  himself.  Now,  by  the  slight 
operation  of  adding  two  ciphers,  the  thirty-one  schools  were 
converted  into  3,100.  After  such  facts,  the  Committee  were 
not  to  be  surprised  at  any  statements,  however  exaggerated, 
made  in  such  quarters,  particularly  when  such  easy  methods  of 
imposition  were  discovered.  Yet  such  statements  had  made 
impressions  on  English  credulity,  and  the  Committee  gravely 
referred  to  the  figures  and  calculations  of  these  societies 
as  unanswerable  arguments.  The  hon.  member  for  Dundalk 
said,  that  if  the  Committee  doubled  the  funds  of  these  Societies,. 
he  would  undertake  the  number  of  scholars  would  also  be  doubled. 
Of  this  he  (Mr.  O'Connell)  had  no  doubt,  considering  the  terms 
and  calculations  of  the  Societies.     En  addition  to  the  misstate- 
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ments  respecting  the  schools,  they  had  heard  of  the  often-re- 
peated and  as  often-refuted  calumnies  against  the  Irish  priest- 
hood, and,  amongst  others,  an  attack  was  made  upon  that  able 
and  most  excellent  bishop,  Dr.  Doyle.  He  who  electrified  th& 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords,  before  whom  he  was  examined, 
where  he  answered,  in  reply  to  a  question  put  to  him  respect- 
ing his  income: — "It  is  not  a  matter  to  which  I  attach  any 
importance,  as  I  have  no  care  for  money."  However,  such  a 
man,  the  hon.  member  for  Dundalk  had  selected  for  abuse.  It 
was  true  that  the  rev.  prelate  had  a  controversy  with  Dr. 
Elrington  on  some  disputed  point,  and  the  hon.  member  might 
think  Dr.  Elrington  right ;  but  however  that  might  be,  the 
point  could  not  be  decided.  The  hon.  member  had  accused 
Dr.  Doyle  of  having  mutilated  passages  from  Scripture,  and 
having  inserted  them  in  that  state  in  his  Catechism.  If  such  a 
charge  could  be  made  out,  the  streets  of  Carlow  would  have 
been  placarded  with  accounts  of  it.  He  was  quite  aware  that 
the  differences  which  existed  between  himself  and  the  hon. 
member  for  Dundalk  were  matters  of  religion  ;  and  it  was  no 
wonder  that  persons  thinking  themselves  right  should  wish 
others  to  think  of  them  as  they  thought  of  themselves.  The 
hon.  member  thought  the  Catholics  wrong;  he  for  his  part 
thought  the  Protestants  wrong.  But  if  either  of  them  had  the 
proper  and  necessary  feeling  of  Christian  charity,  which  wa& 
expected  from  persons  professing  in  so  many  things  the  same 
doctrines  of  Christ,  they  ought  not  to  make  their  conscientious 
differences  the  grounds  of  rancorous  personal  hostility,  and  far 
less  were  they  justified  in  making  them  the  grounds  of  gross 
calumnies.  Then  the  hon.  member  said,  that  the  Roman 
Catholics  of  Ireland  had  one  description  of  Catechism,  whilst 
those  of  England  had  another  and  totally  difierent  one,  "oishing 
the  Committee  to  believe,  that  in  this  country  tlie  public  see 
the  best  side  of  the  Catholic  religion,  whilst  its  real  deformity 
is  exposed  in  Ireland.  Could  it  be  expected  that  the  credulity 
of  the  Committee  would  go  so  far  as  to  believe  this  statement, 
whilst  every  Catholic  in  both  countries  knew  the  statement  was 
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utterly  unfounded  ?  Was  it  possible  to  believe  that  sucb  a  diffe- 
rence should  exist  amongst  Catholics  professing  the  same  creed 
and  speaking  the  same  language,  and  that  no  better  proof  of  the 
fact  could  be  found  than  the  assertion  of  the  hon.  member  ? 
The  Committee  were  not  to  be  surprised  at  the  reiteration  of 
such  calumnies,  when  they  knew  that  some  persons  lived  and 
made  their  livelihood  by  their  promulgation  ;  that  by  their  zeal 
and  activity  in  giving  currency  to  such  calumnies,  some  indi- 
viduals had  been  raised  from  low  situations  to  occupy  a  place 
in  society,  and  were  brought  into  circles  in  which  they  could 
not  otherwise  expect  to  move.  Was  there,  he  would  ask,  sufficient 
credulity  in  England  to  be  imposed  upon  by  such  statements  ? 
There  was,  indeed,  and  he  regretted  to  say  so,  enough  of  it  in 
Ireland,  and  a  profitable  use  had  been  made  of  it ;  but  now  it 
was  seen  through  there,  and  the  deceptions  of  those  who  had 
practised  those  arts,  but  still  talked  of  the  ignorance  of  the  Irish 
people,  and  referred  to  figures  in  support  of  their  statements. 
The  hon.  member  for  Dundalk  might  have  the  multiplication 
table  at  his  fingers'  ends,  but  did  that  prove  more  than  that  he 
had  been  at  school.  In  reply  to  what  had  been  said  by  a 
Scotchman  of  Irish  ignorance,  he  should  not  say  one  word  in 
disparagement  of  that  people  ;  but  he  must  be  allowed  to  say, 
that  some  verj^  strange  men  now  and  then  went  from  that 
country  to  enlighten  Irisli  ignorance,  some  of  whom  gave  every 
day  fresh  proofs  of  their  prudence  in  not  stopping  at  home. 
He  would  not  retort  the  charge  of  ignorance  on  the  hon. 
member's  country,  but  he  felt  perfectly  justified  in  flinging 
back  the  charge  upon  the  hon.  member  himself,  for  he  had 
betrayed  the  grossest  ignorance  on  subjects  respecting  which 
the  most  ordinary  capacit}^  might  be  well  informed.  What 
could  be  thought  of  the  knowledge  of  a  man  who  did  not  know, 
until  reminded  of  it  in  the  House,  that  he  himself,  an  Episco- 
palian, was  a  Dissenter  in  his  own  country,  and  gave  so  many 
other  proofs  of  his  ignorance  upon  subjects  with  which  it  might 
be  supposed  he  ought  to  have  had  some  acquaintance  ?  The 
Catholic  priesthood  of  Ireland  came  in  for  their  share  of  his 
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abuse,  on  the  ground  that  they  were  enemies  to  education  and 
the  diffusion  of  knowledge.  Was  he  ignorant  of  the  fact,  that 
there  was  scarcely  in  Europe  a  college,  except  that  of  Dublin, 
which  was  not  founded  by  Catholic  clergymen  ?  If  it  were  not 
for  the  dread  of  detaining  the  Committee  longer,  he  should 
show,  incontestably,  that  the  priests  of  Ireland  were  the  friends 
of  education.  In  every  village  in  Ireland  they  had  schools  for 
the  moral  and  religious  education  of  the  poor ;  and  the  assertion 
that  they  were  inimical  to  education  could  be  refuted  by  eveiy 
unbiassed  person  who  had  visited  that  country.  He  acknow- 
ledged that  in  many — nay,  most — situations,  their  means  were 
inadequate,  and  it  was  from  that  cause  alone  that  education  in 
that  country  was  deficient.  When  the  hon.  member  talked  of 
the  deficiency  of  zeal  for  education  on  tlie  part  of  the  Catholics, 
he  would  ask,  did  not  the  nuns  educate  a  large  portion  of  the 
poor  Irish  females  ?  and  the  Committee  ought  to  know,  that 
there  was  a  convent  in  every  town  of  importance  in  Ireland. 
These  amiable  ladies,  separating  themselves  from  all  worldly 
and  domestic  ties,  devoted  their  lives,  in  most  cases,  to  gratuitous 
education  of  poor  female  children.  The  education  monks,  who 
had  been  sneered  at,  were,  for  the  most  part,  respectable- 
tradesmen,  who,  retiring  from  business,  with  a  few  hundred 
pounds,  devoted  their  time  to  the  gratuitous  education  of  poor 
children.  The  charges  against  these  classes  of  persons  were 
wholly  untrue,  and  were  only  intended  to  impose  upon  English- 
men. With  respect  to  a  more  agreeable  topic,  the  project  of 
the  right  hon.  Secretary,  he  had  heard  it,  in  common  with  many 
others,  with  great  satisfaction.  He  looked  upon  the  proposed 
change  as  the  commencement  of  a  new  era  in  Ireland,  and  he 
sincerely  hoped  that  the  promises  which  were  made  would  be 
fully  realized.  No  more  effectual  step  could  be  taken  to  put 
down  agitation;  no  injustice  had  been  done  to  the  Kildare-street 
So3'.ety,  which  had  received  due  notice  of  the  intention  of  Govern- 
ment. All  he  wished  for  was,  that  Catholic  children  should 
participate  impartially  in  the  funds  apportioned  to  education  in 
Ireland ;  but  he  did  not  wish,  in  the  least  degree,  to  interfere- 
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with  the  Kildare-street  Society,  or  any  other  Protestant  Society, 
in  the  manner  in  which  they  educated  Protestants.  Let  the 
Protestants  and  Presbyterians  be  educated  in  Scripture,  or  any 
other  course  of  study  they  pleased  ;  all  the  Catholics  asked  was 
the  benefit  of  education,  accompanied  with  their  own  mode  of 
religious  instruction.  To  this  it  was  replied,  that  the  Catholic 
religion  was  false,  and  ought  not  to  be  propagated.  Yet  he 
and  other  Catholics  were  called  upon  to  support  the  Protestant 
religion,  which  they  believed  to  be  false.  As  the  fund  for  edu- 
cation was  obtained  from  Catholics  and  Protestants,  the  children 
of  both  should  equally  partake  of  its  benefits.  It  was  charged 
upon  the  Catholics  that  they  would  not  be  content  with  equality, 
but  that  they  sought  ascendancy.  He,  for  one,  wished  to  state, 
and  he  made  the  declaration  in  the  presence  of  that  God  who 
would  judge  him  by  what  he  then  stated,  to  eternal  weal  or 
woe,  that  he  should  be  as  strenuous  an  opponent  of  Catholic 
ascendancy  in  Ireland  as  any  Protestant  in  that  country. 
Ascendancy  only  corrupted  religion,  and  he  loved  his  religion 
too  fondly  to  wish  to  see  it  in  the  ascendant.  The  hon.  and 
learned  member  for  Dublin  College  said,  that  Catholics  belonged 
to  the  Kildare-street  Society.  That  was  true ;  but  he,  with 
others,  left  it  when  they  found  that  it  had  changed  its  principles. 
The  statement  of  the  influence  of  the  Catholic  priests  was  used 
in  several  ways,  as  it  suited  their  opponents  for  the  moment. 
At  one  time  they  were  represented  as  having  lost  all  influence, 
and  at  another  it  was  stated  that  their  influence  was  paramount. 
They  had  influence,  and  he  was  glad  of  it  for  the  sake  of  the 
people.  They  were  opposed  to  the  Kildare-street  Society,  and 
when  its  original  plan  was  departed  from  it  was  checked.  Its 
schools  formerly  averaged  an  increase  of  239  in  the  year,  but 
they  were  only  now  about  twelve ;  and  this  falling  off  took 
place  whilst  the  demands  for  schools  increased.  He  objected 
to  the  Society,  because  it  had  produced  the  same  violent  dis- 
content. When  the  Society  departed  from  its  original  plan, 
coercion  was  practised.  The  fathers  of  children  who  did  not  go 
to  the  school  were  driven  out  of  their  houses,  and  the  mothers 
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to  starvation  and  beggary,  and  he  could  prove  that  cases  of  this 
kind  were  not  of  rare  occurrence  ;  and  he  did  not  hesitate  to 
say,  that  many  of  the  disorders  in  the  county  of  Clare  were 
owing  to  that  and  other  such  societies.  The  unpopularity  of  the 
Society  was  easily  ascertained  by  its  failure,  notwithstanding 
the  liberality  of  the  grants  to  it.  But  he  was  now  glad  to  see 
one  great  cause  of  discontent  removed  ;  he  hoped  the  promises 
and  expectations  of  Grovernment  would  be  realized,  and  that 
the  benefits  of  education  would  be  equally  extended  to  all 
<3lasses. 


Same  Subject. — Continuation  of  Debate. 

Mr.  O'Connell,  after  shortly  repljdng  to  the  extracts  read  by 
the  hon.  member,  said  he  could  not  pass  over  the  remark  about 
the  anathemas  of  the  Catholic  clergy  without  one  observation. 
Some  of  the  statements  of  the  hon.  member  contained  great 
falsities  ;  but  not  one  greater  than  that  as  to  the  compensation 
which  he  had  received  from  the  Irish  people.  He  had  received 
a  compensation  from  his  countrymen,  and  those  might  sneer 
who  had  not  made  the  sacrifice  that  he  had,  and  who  little  knew 
how  he  had  earned  such  a  compensation.  At  the  time  he  was 
returned  for  Parliament,  he  was  gaining  £7,000  a-year  by  his 
profession ;  and  if  his  countrymen  thought  fit  to  make  him  some 
compensation  for  that  loss,  he  did  not  see  why  he  should  be 
taunted  for  it.  The  hon.  member  had  said  something  about 
taking  the  bread  out  of  the  mouths  of  the  poor  ;  and,  in  reply 
to  that,  he  would  only  say,  that  he  would  rather  starve  than  be 
guilty  of  such  conduct,  and  that  the  statement  was  totally  un- 
founded in  fact.  Other  countries  had  made  compensation. 
The  senates  of  other  countries  had  made  compensation  ;  but  he 
considered  it  a  much  higher  honour  to  receive  such  a  compensa- 
tion from  his  countrymen  than  from  any  senate,  and  regarded 
it  as  the  proudest  circumstance  of  his  life.  The  hon.  member 
had  spoken  of  the  difference  between  the  two  Catechisms ;  but 
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he  ought  to  know  that  the  Catechism  used  hy  the  Catholic- 
Church  was  the  same  as  that  used  hy  Luther.  In  fact,  that 
was  only  omitted  which  was  stated  in  the  preceding  command- 
ment, in  order  not  to  give  the  same  commandment  twice  over. 


Suhjecf,  Church  Pkoperty;  Date,  September  12,  1831.* 

Mr.  O'Connell  said  he  must  always  protest  against  having 
Church  property  set  down  as  held  by  the  same  title  as  other 
property.  It  was  trust  property,  and  might  be  taken  from  one 
and  transferred  to  another  by  Act  of  Parliament.  If  a  clerical 
person,  holding  Church  property  as  a  clergyman,  became  a  Jew 
or  a  Catholic,  he  forfeited  the  property  ;  and  if  the  principle 
was  adopted,  that  Church  property  could  not  be  alienated,  he- 
begged  to  ask  what  became  of  the  title  of  the  estates  of  four- 
fifths  of  the  members  of  that  House  ?  Why,  the  Duke  of  Bed- 
ford, and  many  other  noblemen,  would  be  stripped  of  their  pro- 
perty. No  one  ever  objected  to  paying  the  clergymen  of  the 
Established  Church  according  to  their  employment.  The  Rev. 
Thomas  Percival  Magee,  whose  name  was  before  the  House  a- 
few  nights  ago,  signed  twice  to  the  same  petition,  had  no  less- 
than  eleven  livings.  The  reverend  gentleman  would  require 
more  lives  than  a  cat  to  want  all  those  livings,  or  to  attend  to 
them.  There  was  also  another  case  brought  under  the  conside- 
ration of  the  House  a  few  nights  ago,  in  a  petition  from  a  parish 
in  the  county  of  Kildare.  It  appeared  that  the  rector  of  that 
parish,  who  was  an  absentee,  had  an  income  of  £1,100  a-year,. 
whilst  the  curate,  who  performed  all  the  duty,  and  had  a  large 

*  In  a  recent  speech,  INIr.  Jacob  Bright  says  :  ''The  Church  of  England 
is  conducted  for  the  few,  and  the  foe  of  the  many."  AVe  are  very  far  from 
endorsinsr  this  statement;  but  we  would  call  attention  to  the  fact,  that  it  is 
not  Catholics  who  are  trying  to  overthrow  the  Established  Church  ;  and 
surely  thoughtful  men  must  be  struck  with  the  reflection  that  this  very  Church, 
which  it  cost  torrents  of  blood  to  establish,  is  now  being  treated  as  an  evil  and 
an  incumbrance. 
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family  to  support,  received  no  more  than  £75  Irish,  or  £69  7s.  \d. 
English.  Could  anyone  say  that  in  a  country  where  such 
a  state  of  things  existed,  Church  property  was  properly  dis- 
tributed ? 


Subject^  Supply — Mayxooth  Grvnt;  i)«^^,  Sept.  26,  1831. 

On  the  14th  September,  1831,  there  was  a  sharp  debate  in  the  House  on 
Church  property.  There  can  be  no  question  that  O'Connell  paved  the  way 
for  the  disestablishment  of  the  Protestant  Church  in  Irehmd  by  the  steady 
persistency  with  which  he  brought  forward  incontrovertible  facts  to  prove 
its  uselessness,  and  how  cruel  it  was  to  compel  a  whole  nation  to  support  it, 
when  only  about  five  per  cent,  of  the  population  availed  themselves  of  its 
ministrations.  But  there  were  some  far-sighted  men  who  said,  even  then,  that 
the  disestablishment  of  the  Protestant  Church  in  Ireland  must  lead,  as  it  is 
leading,  to  its  disestablishment  in  England.  Mr.  Lefroy  said  :  "  If  the  Church 
of  Ireland  were  taken  down,  that  of  England  would  not  last  very  long."  It 
was  admitted  on  all  hands,  that  it  was  a  mere  political  association,  and  having 
been  made  by  law,  could  be  unmade  by  law. 

Mr.  O'Connell  was  not  prepared  to  expect  that  hon.  mem- 
bers would  allow  the  vote  to  pass  without  some  such  objections 
as  some  of  those  he  had  heard ;  but  he  owned  he  had  not  ex- 
pected to  hear  hon.  members  go  the  length  they  had  gone  on 
this  occasion.  That  many  hon.  members  were  conscientiously 
opposed  to  any  grant  to  Maynooth  College,  or  to  any  establish- 
ment having  the  same  objects  in  view,  he  admitted,  and  did  not 
object  to  them  on  that  ground;  but  that  a  man  should  ground 
his  opposition  on  a  total  misrepresentation  of  those  objects,  he 
was  not  prepared  to  expect.  However  little  prepared  he  might 
have  been  to  expect  the  concurrence  of  the  hon.  member  for 
Tiverton  on  this  occasion,  he  owned  that  he  had  not  expected 
to  find  his  opposition  to  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  couched 
in  such  terms  when  speaking  of  the  doctrines  of  that  creed,  as  if 
he  arrogated  to  himself  the  infallibility  of  the  Godhead.  Was 
it  charitable,  was  it  Christian  for  one  man,  believing  in  the 
same  Christ,  to  tell  his  fellow-man  that  his  mode  of  worshipping 
God  was  false  and  damnable  ?  Whatever  the  hon.  member  for 
VOL.   I.  12 
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Tiverton  might  think  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  he  could 
assure  that  hon.  member,  that  he  was  glad  that  he  did  not  be- 
long to  a  religion  which  held  such  uncharitable,  such  unchris- 
tian language.  With  respect  to  the  grant  before  the  House, 
however  he  might  concur  in  what  had  fallen  from  the  right  hon. 
Secretary  for  Ireland,  he  owned  that  he  did  not  feel  flattered  with 
the  importance  that  the  right  hon.  gentleman  attached  to  his 
grant.  In  amount  it  was  nothing ;  and  if  it  were  withheld 
altogether,  about  which  he  was  perfectly  indifferent,  it  would  be 
found  that  the  Catholic  priesthood  would  be  as  fully  provided 
for  in  Ireland  as  at  this  moment.  He  was  not  surprised  at  the 
hon.  member  for  Tiverton,  and  other  hon.  members  complaining 
of  being  called  on  to  give  any  support  to  a  religion  in  the  truth 
of  which  they  did  not  believe.  Any  conscieuuious  man  might 
feel  the  same  objection ;  but  did  it  never  occur  to  those  hon. 
members  to  deal  out  the  same  meed  of  justice  to  others  which 
they  claimed  for  themselves  in  tliis  respect  ?  Did  it  never  occur 
to  them  tliat  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  were  compelled  to  support 
a  Church  in  which  they  did  not  believe  ?  That  they  were 
not  only  obliged  by  tithes  to  support  the  wealthiest  body  of 
clergy  in  Europe,  but  that  the  building  of  churches,  the  repairs, 
the  ornaments  of  these  churches — nay,  even  the  very  price  of 
the  sacramental  elements,  were  taken  from  their  pockets ;  and 
yet,  now,  when  a  paltry  grant  of  the  public  money  was  pro- 
posed for  the  support  of  their  own  clergy,  hon.  members  turned 
round  upon  them,  and  said :  "  No,  you  shall  not  have  any  money 
from  the  public  to  support  your  creed ;  because  you  believe  that 
which  is  false ;  because  you  believe  that  which  is  damnable." 
Was  fallible  man  thus  to  assume  the  attribute  of  infallibility? 
Was  a  poor  worm  of  the  earth  thus  to  set  himself  in  judgment 
over  the  eternal  doom  of  his  fellow-being,  and  thus  blasphe- 
mously presume  to  state  that  his  opinion  must  also  be  the  opinion 
of  God?  What  an  example  was  b-^re  held' out  to  the  people  ©f 
Ireland.  If  that  example  were  followed,  what  must  be  the  con- 
sequence ?  Let  this  grant  be  but  refused,  and,  he  repeated,  he 
did  not  care  for  the  grant,  but  let  it  be  refused,  and   in   one 
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month  after,  was  it  not  probable  that  the  tithes  and  the  church- 
ra.tes  of  Ireland  would  not  be  collected  unless  at  the  point  of  the 
bayonet  ?  Were  the  supporters  of  the  Protestant  Church  in 
Ireland  prepared  to  attempt  that  mode  of  collection,  or  did  they 
believe  that  the  Catholics  alone  were  the  only  parties  who  would 
object?  Let  them  not  be  deceived  in  that  respect.  No  very 
inconsiderable  number  of  the  Protestants  in  the  north  of  Ireland 
would  be  glad  of  the  opportunity  to  resist  the  payment.  Be 
that,  however,  as  it  might,  he  would  confidently  assert  that  in 
three  provinces,  out  of  the  four  in  Ireland,  it  would  be  impossible 
to  collect  tithes  and  church-rates  but  by  physical  force  if  this 
grant  were  refused.  Were  hon.  members  prepared  for  these 
consequences  from  the  principles  they  had  this  evening  declared  ? 
With  respect  to  the  grant,  he  again  repeated,  that  he  did  not 
value  it  as  a  boon  to  the  Catholics.  They  would  be  most  willing 
to  support  their  own  clergy  liberally  without  any  aid  from  the 
State,  if,  like  the  people  of  Scotland,  they  had  only  their  own 
■clergy  to  support;  if  they  were  not  pressed  down  by  the 
burdens  of  a  Church  in  which  they  did  not  believe.  He  hoped, 
however,  that  the  time  was  fast  approaching  when  the  principle 
of  each  religion  supporting  its  own  pastors  would  become 
general. 

The  hon.  member  for  Tiverton,  no  doubt,  believed  that  the 
relifrion  of  the  Catholic  Church  was  an  error.  He  believed  that 
it  was  true ;  but  did  he,  on  that  account,  presume  to  sit  in 
judgment  upon  his  fellow-man  ?  Forbid  it.  Christian  charit}- ! 
He  left  men  to  be  judged  in  religious  matters  by  that  Being 
who  alone  could  judge  justly.  The  intolerant  spirit  which  the 
hon.  member  had  breathed  forth  that  evening  was  the  spirit 
which  had  produced  the  Inquisition  in  Spain  and  the  Orange 
Lodges  in  Ireland,  and  in  each  case  the  result  was  similar. 
Christian  charity  and  Christian  forbearance  were  forgotten  ; 
bigotry,  prejudice,  and  personal  rancour  supplied  their  places ; 
and  so  it  must  ever  be  where  man  presumes  to  deny  to  his 
fellow-man  that  liberty  which  he  himself  claims  in  matters  of 
religion.     The    priesthood  who   were  educated   at   Maynooth, 

12  * 
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were  made  the  subjects  of  opprobrium  and  attack.     Upon  that 

subject  he  would  not  at  that,  time  enter  further  than  to  appeal 

to  those  hon.  members  who  had  opportunities  of  judging  of  the 

character  and  conduct  of  the  priests  in  Ireland.     He  would 

appeal  particularly  to  those   hon.  members  who  differed  from 

him  in  religion,  and  who,  he  was  sure,  would  not  allow  that 

difference  to  hinder    them   from    doing  justice  to   that   able, 

intelligent,  pious,  and  indefatigable,  but  yet,  much  calumniated 

body  of  men.     As  to  the  grant,  if  the  House  divided,  he  felt 

that  he  must  give  his  vote  for  it ;   but  he  must  again  beg  to 

repeat  that  he  was  perfectly  indifferent  whether  it  was  given 

or  not.     Hon.  members  had  objected  to  the  establishment   of 

Maynooth,  because,  they  alleged,  the  cheapness  of  education 

there   induced  some   of  the   very  lower  classes  to  send  their 

children,  and  that  consequently  a  large  body  of  the  priesthood 

were  thus  taken  from  the  humblest  classes.     He  would  not 

Uien    enter    into    the    question,    whether  a    man    from    the 

humblest  class  in  society  might  not  by  education  be  raised 

to  the  highest  acquirements  in  literature  and  science ;  examples 

of  this  kind  were  of  every-day  occurrence.     Now,  what  was  the 

fact  as  to  the  cheapness  of  education  at  Maynooth  ?     It  could 

be  proved  beyond  a  doubt  that  education  in  most  of  the  foreign 

universities    could  be  obtained  for  one-third  what  it  cost  at 

Maynooth.     He  had  investigated  this  fact,  and  found  that  it 

required  three  times  the  sum  to  pass  through  Maynooth  that 

it  did  through  any  of  the  foreign  colleges.     The  sum  of  money 

Maynooth  cost  each  individual  was  three  times  greater.     The 

Urst  year  alone  cost  £40.     That  sum  would  certainly  have  been 

amply  sufficient  to  have  taken  the  priest  to  France,  to  have 

kept  him  while  there,  and  then  to  have  paid  his  expenses  home. 

It  had  been  said  that  this  was  a  safe  place  for  the  Catholic 

*lergy.     Years    ago   this  miglit  have  been  an  argument,  in 

bj'-gone  times,  when  they  fled  from  persecution,  and  when  the 

name   "refugee  priest"   was   a  common  one  throughout   the 

couutry.      In  times   such  as  those  this  might  have  been  an 

argument ;  but  Maynooth  had  given  rise  to  a  class  of  priests  of 
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a  very  different  description  ;  these  priests  had  discovered  that 
they  had  political  rights  as  well  as  religious  duties  to  attend  to, 
and  that  they  were  as  much  bound  to  preserve  the  one  as  they 
were  to  perform  the  other.  But  they  gave  abundant  satis- 
faction to  their  own  flocks,  who  looked  up  to  them  with  grati- 
tude and  respect — who  supported  them  with  pleasure — wlio 
educated  them  at  Maynooth — and  who  contributed  from  their 
own  stinted  means  of  support  for  this  purpose. 

The  priests  discharged  their  duties  in  return,  and  were 
esteemed,  valued,  and  beloved  by  their  flocks  !  Maynooth  had 
produced  this  effect,  although  one-fifteenth  part  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  clergy  were  educated  in  Ireland.  Before  he  sat  down 
he  must  repudiate  one  idea  which  the  hon.  gentleman  appeared 
to  entertain.  He  rebutted  the  charge,  he  denied  that  any  man 
in  that  House  was  his  superior,  or  that  he  had  any  worldly 
advantage  to  look  up  to  in  consequence  of  professing  the 
Catholic  religion.  He  was  as  ready  to  prove  his  belief  in  those 
doctrines  as  any  man  could  be  in  a  proper  place ;  he  was  as 
convinced  of  the  truth  of  his  religion  as  any  gentleman  could 
be  of  the  truth  of  his,  He  asked  no  compassion,  no  forbearance, 
from  any  man  who  made  him  a  handle  for  abusing  his  religion ; 
although  he  must  confess,  that  he  should  prefer  it  if  the  charge 
were  made  in  a  little  more  courteous  language,  and  with  less 
acrimony. 


Subject,  State  of  the  Nation;  Date,  October  10,  1831. 

Mr.  O'Connell  said,  that  a  right  hon.  gentleman  who  had 
recently  addressed  the  House  had  told  them  that  the  question 
then  under  discussion  had  been  forced  upon  them.  He  agreed 
with  the  sentiment  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman.  The  question 
had  been  forced  upon  them ;  it  was  intended  that  it  should  be 
forced  upon  them,  for,  backed  as  it  was  by  the  unanimous  voice 
of  the  British  nation,  it  was  forced  upon  the  consideration  of  a 
British  Parliament,  and  it  should  be  carried  into  effect ;  ay, 
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and  if  need  be,  forced  Into  effect  against  wliatever  opposition 
might  be  arraj-ed  against  it,  notwithstanding  the  decision  in_ 
another  place — the  weak  and  the  foolish,  he  would  not  call  it 
wicked,  decision.  It  was  the  business  of  that  House  to  see  that 
the  interests  of  the  people  were  not  neglected,  were  not 
injuriously  postponed.  Members  had  combined  to  insure 
the  passing  of  a  measure  of  Reform.  He  could  not  see  that 
any  dissent  could  reasonably  be  offered  to  the  motion  before 
them ;  that  motion  did  not  affect  the  details  of  the  Bill,  it  only 
dealt  with  its  principle  ;  and  regarding  that  there  could  be  but 
little  disagreement,  since  everybody  was  ashamed  of  not  being 
a  Reformer  now,  the  only  point  of  distinction  being  the 
quantity  of  Reform  it  was  expedient  to  bestow. 

The  other  proposition  included  in  the  motion  was  whether 
the  confidence  of  that  House  should  be  reposed  in  his  Majesty's 
ministers.  He  was  for  imparting  to  them  their  full  confidence; 
and  his  reason  for  so  doing  was,  that  they  had  brought  in  th& 
Bill,  and  defended  it  and  carried  it  through  the  most  tiresome, 
if  not  the  most  vexatious,  opposition  that  ever  attempted  to 
stay  the  progress  of  a  beneficial  measure  through  that  House. 
In  stating  this  he  begged  to  say,  that  by  an  accident  he  had 
had  the  misfortune  to  lose  the  speech  made  that  night  by  the 
hon.  member  for  Boroughbridge.  Yet  he  did  not  know  that 
the  privation  was  a  misfortune.  He  was  not  quite  sure  that  he 
was  justified  in  regretting  the  loss  of  the  hon.  gentleman's 
eloquence,  seeing  that  he  had  had  the  fortune  to  hear  him 
address  himself  to  the  question  of  Reform  no  fewer  than 
seventy-five  times ;  and  he  doubted  whether  even  the  fertile 
imagination  of  the  hon.  and  learned  member  could  at  that  hour 
enrich  his  oratory  with  any  new  flowers  of  argument  or  any  new 
terms  of  expression. 

An  hon.  member  near  him  (Mr.  Fane)  had  brought  for- 
ward the  fruits  of  his  historical  research,  and  told  them  that 
the  concessions  granted  to  their  subjects  by  Charles  I.  of 
England  and  Louis  XYI.  of  France  had  been  the  cause  of 
their  ruin. 
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Now  he  (Mr.  O'Connell)  would  inform  the  hon.  gentleman 
that  this  mode  of  illustrating  his  argument  proved  that  he 
had  been  reading  history  for  little  purpose.  He  would  give  him 
a  different  reading  of  the  events  to  which  he  had  referred.  It 
was  because  Charles  and  Louis  had  conceded  too  late  that  they 
were  ruined.  The  hon.  member  had  informed  the  House  that 
these  monarchs  perished  by  concession,  while  George  III.  was 
saved  by  refusing  to  concede.  He  would  also  set  the  hon. 
gentleman  right  on  that  point.  George  III.  had  nothing  to 
concede  to  England,  but  he  had  concessions — equitable  con- 
cessions— to  grant  to  America,  and  there,  in  the  sole  case  m 
which  they  wanted  and  demanded  concessions,  he  lost  his 
sovereignty  over  the  country  whose  appeal  was  disregarded. 

None  of  these  instances  presented  any  parallel  to  the  present. 
The  sovereign  of  these  realms  had  attended  to  the  prayer  of  his 
subjects.  Our  gracious  King  had  no  concession  to  make.  That 
which  barred  the  strong  and  general  wish  of  the  nation  was  a 
rapacious,  a  sordid  oligarchy,  standing  between  the  throne  and 
the  people.  An  interested  faction  had  usurped  the  privileges 
of  the  one  and  the  rights  of  the  other.  For  the  first  time  the 
people  of  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland,  had  banded  them- 
selves firmly  together  to  cry  for  the  restoration  of  their  rights 
from  the  boroughmongers,  and  who  or  what  should  gainsay 
their  demands  ?  It  was,  he  admitted,  rather  unreasonable  to 
ask  Tories  to  read  history  ;  but  he  would  not  require  them  to 
travel  very  far  back.  He  would  ask  them  what  they  understood 
by  the  transactions  of  that  House  concerning  another  measure, 
happily  now  passed  into  law  ?  That  House  had  three  times 
passed  the  charter  of  his  country's  liberties  ;  three  times,  he 
repeated,  had  the  Bill  for  Catholic  Emancipation  been  for- 
warded to  the  House  of  Lords,  and  as  many  times  it  was 
rejected,  in  opposition  to  liberty  of  conscience  and  to  the 
freedom  of  the  country.  But  he  would  ask  the  opponents  of 
Reform,  did  that  rejection  succeed  in  putting  down  the  feelings 
of  the  people  ?  Did  it  succeed  in  restoring  tranquillity  among 
those  who  called  for  their  risrhts  ? 
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No ;  it  only  served  to  prolong  lor  some  a  Iditional  years  the 
continuance  of  agitation  and  strife,  and  it  ended — how  ?  By 
the  enemies  of  the  measure  being  at  last  obliged  to  yield  to  the 
pressure  of  justice  and  public  opinion.  He  could  not  precisely 
say  whether  the  same  strong  feeling  were  extant  in  England 
on  the  subject  of  Reform,  but  he  did  think  that  the  people  of 
England  were  not  less  resolute  than  his  countrymen.  He 
knew  the  spirit  that  prevailed  in  Scotland,  and  he  could  tell 
the  inhabitants  of  those  two  great  sections  of  the  empire,  that 
the  people  of  Ireland  were  equally  determined  as  they  were  to 
isee  that  justice  should  be  done.  They  had  been  told  that  if 
the  members  of  that  House  only  acted  discreetly — only  pre- 
served a  laudable  moderation — only  affected  to  believe  that 
the  public  mind  had  relapsed  into  quiescence — that  the  people 
would  be  lulled  into  a  forgetfulness  of  all  that  had  passed. 

But  the  people  were  not  so  blind  as  some  persons  chose  to 
pronounce  them,  and  they  would  not  submit  to  be  deceived  by 
that,  or  by  any  other  House.  What  would  the  people  of 
England  say  to  the  Administration  formed  on  anti-Reform 
principles  ? 

What  would  be  the  fate  of  such  an  Administration  had 
been  already  seen ;  for  at  the  moment  after  a  late  minister  had 
made  his  celebrated  declaration,  from  that  moment  the  persons 
of  him  and  his  colleagues  ceased  to  be  safe.  Was  it  not  true 
that  they  were  afraid  to  enter  the  city  of  London  unguarded  ? 
Could  the  hon.  gentlemen  have  forgotten  the  fears  of  the  late 
Premier  of  being  attacked  in  the  city  of  London,  from  the  time 
he  uttered  the  declaration  against  Reform  until  he  tendered  his 
wise  and  proper  resignation,  and  appeased  the  popular  dis- 
content ? 

Suppose  a  new  Administration  were  formed,  taking  away 
from  Scotland  all  hope  of  regeneration,  what  would  be  the 
consequences  of  driving  to  despair  her  brave  and  determined 
people  ?  What  would  be  the  consequence  of  restoring  to  long- 
abused  power  a  party  inflamed  to  frenzy  by  the  curbing  of 
their  malevolent  passions  ;  a  party  to  whose  spleen  and  selfish- 
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ness  the  interests  of  the  people  had  been  sacrificed  for  years  ? 
What  would  be  the  consequence  of  allowing  faction  again  to 
reign  triumphant  in  Ireland,  of  permitting  the  Orange  flag 
to  float  over  that  island,  and  the  black  flag  over  Scotland  ? 
What  would  be  the  result  of  turning  a  deaf  ear  to  the 
manufacturing  towns  which  had  been  basely  deprived  of  their 
proper  privileges  ?  He  would  call  him  a  bold  man — he  would 
also  call  him  a  bad  man — who  should  advise  that  House 
wantonly  to  sacrifice  its  sole  remaining  chance  of  becoming 
in  tranquillity  and  concord  the  real  organ  of  public  opinion. 
They  had  been  interrogated  as  to  what  good  would  result  from 
acquiescence  in  the  present  motion. 

The  good  was  palpable  enough.  It  would  prevent  the 
people  from  sinking  under  apprehension  or  becoming  out- 
rageous from  disappointment ;  it  would  cause  hope  to  take  the 
place  of  despair;  it  would  throw  overboard  that  body  of 
discontent  which  distressed  and  impeded  the  majestic  course  of 
English  destinies,  and  which  had  been  generated  by  a  long 
night  of  oppression,  and  was  nursed  and  fostered  by  the 
decision  of  the  House  of  Lords ;  all  this  would  it  do  if  they 
spoke  their  minds  emphatically  that  night. 

They  were  bound  to  support  ministers,  and  they  might 
support  them  without  fear.  It  was  the  act  of  his  Majesty's 
ministers  which  had  brought  them  there  ;  by  that  act  ministers 
were  pledged  to  abide,  they  could  not  shrink  from  the  trust, 
and  the  House  had  a  right  to  call  upon  them  to  proceed  in 
their  purpose  by  all  the  paths  and  ways  recognised  by  the  Consti- 
tution. The  powers  of  a  right  hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  Croker)  had 
failed  him  when  he  attacked  the  speech  of  the  hon.  member 
for  Clare ;  a  speech  distinguished  by  genuine  eloquence,  the 
brilliancy  of  which  met  the  mental  eye  with  greater  lustre 
because  it  was  set  off  by  the  light  of  profound  judgment.  And 
how  had  the  right  hon.  gentleman  assailed  this  speech  ?  By 
selecting  portions  of  isolated  opinions,  and  animadverting 
upon  them,  to  the  exclusion  of  other  and  essential  considera- 
tions. 


1 70  Universal  Suffrage, 

He  had  endeavoured  to  ridicule  tlie  hon.  member's  ideas  of 
the  force  and  dignity  of  public  opinion,  by  bringing  forward 
the  wrecking  of  machicery  as  an  example  of  the  absurd  and 
mischievous  effects  it  had  produced.  He  had  not  given  his 
example  fairly.  Why  did  he  confine  it  to  the  act  of  poverty 
and  ignorance  ?  To  meet  the  scope  of  his  argument  he  should 
have  had  the  judges  and  counsel  indicted  for  the  same  crime. 
Opinion,  when  once  awakened,  would  soon  make  itself  heard. 
He  was  declaring  no  secret  when  he  said  that  it  was  but  for 
the  purpose  of  avoiding  danger  that  the  Bill  for  emancipating 
the  Catholics  had  been  introduced  to  Parliament  by  the 
previous  Administration.  He  understood  that  the  state  of  the 
country  was  awful.  He  was  not  himself  acquainted  with  the 
state  of  England,  but  he  had  heard  that  there  had  been  a  re- 
action of  the  question  of  Reform  in  the  public  mind,  and  he 
found  that,  in  reply  to  this  assertion,  the  people  had  assembled 
in  multitudes  in  the  tranquil  determination  to  seek  and  obtain 
their  rights.  He  might  be  told  that  he  was  mistaken ;  he 
might  be  told  so  by  some  poor  Radical,  who  made  a  trade  and 
profession  of  his  politics.  [Mr.  Hunt  cried  "  heary'\  He 
begged  pardon  of  the  hon.  member  for  Preston  ;  the  late 
Secretary  for  the  Admiralty  had  quoted  him  in  his  absence. 

That  right  hon.  gentleman  relied  much  on  his  opinions 
respecting  the  people  of  England.  How  were  those  who  threw 
a  doubt  upon  the  popular  feeling  answered  ?  .  "Why,  that  very 
day  there  had  been  a  meeting  of  40,000  persons  in  the  parish 
of  Marylebone,  to  consider  the  course  it  became  them  to  adopt 
on  the  vital  question.  He  was  happy  to  see  the  Holy  Alliance 
that  had  been  formed  between  the  right  hon.  gentleman  and 
the  hon.  member  for  Preston ;  but  notwithstanding  their 
united  efforts  he  ventured  to  predict  that  peace  and  liberty 
would  survive  to  bless  the  nation.  The  stand  made  against  the 
Bill  by  the  Tories  left  him  one  consolation,  for  if  it  were  post- 
poned much  longer,  more  would  be  demanded ;  and  if  the 
prayer  of  the  people  did  not  go  the  length  of  Universal 
Suffrage,  it  would  most  probably  call  for  the  excellent  measure 
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of  the  Ballot ;  and  if  the  aristocracy  could  but  see  their  own 
interests  they  would  have  attended  early  to  the  popular  voice. 
If  no  concession  were  made  to  the  first  demands  of  the  people, 
might  they  not  eventually  protest  against  any  aristocratic  rights 
whatever  ? 

"Were  their  lordships  wise  in  telling  the  people  that  the 
representation  must  not  be  amended?  Might  not  some  one 
start  up  and  talk  of  the  absurdity  of  hereditary  legislation  ? 
Might  not  some  person  next  week — a  man  who  had  spoken  in 
glowing  and  generous  anticipation  of  the  harmonious  blending 
of  King,  Lords,  and  Commons,  devoted  in  unity  to  the  whole 
Constitution — might  not  such  a  person,  in  the  bitterness  of 
baffled  expectation,  question  the  right  and  sense  of  voting  by 
proxy — of  deciding  without  having  heard  ?  Might  not  men 
be  stirred  to  speak  of  the  absurdity  of  a  legislative  power  which 
descended  from  father  to  son — from  wisdom  to  idiotcy — from 
him  who  had  rendered  splendid  services  to  his  country,  to  him 
who  had  done  nothing  but  mischief  to  his  country  ?  If  such 
topics  were  raised,  with  whom  would  they  originate  ?  All  at 
that  hour  was  peace  ;  not  a  turbulent  hand  had  been  raised  ; 
but  who  would  answer  for  the  occurrences  of  another  month — a 
week — a  moment  after  the  absurd  rejection  of  the  conciliatory 
measure  in  another  place  ?  a  proceeding,  which,  whatever 
sanctity  the  House  that  authorised  it  claimed,  left  no  impres- 
sion of  that  sanctity  clinging  to  him.  He  would  now  put  it 
to  the  House  what  they  were  to  do  for  the  people.  His  counsel 
would  be  that  they  should  rally  round  ministers.  During  five 
years  of  Mr.  Pitt's  Administration  one  hundred  peers  had  been 
created  to  second  his  views  ;  that  was  their  only  service.  The 
country  expected  that  the  King's  ministers  would  imitate  the 
example,  and  come  forward  with  manliness  and  apply  a  remedy 
adequate  to  the  existing  emergency.  If  there  were  a  majority 
of  forty-one  in  the  Lords,  why  not  create  eighty-two  ?  The 
people  had  sent  to  that  House  a  sweeping  majority  in  favour 
of  the  Bill;  why  should  not  ministers  introduce  eighty-two 
Reformers  into  the  other  House  ?     Then  would  the  peerage  be 


1 7  2  Tithes. 

safe.  Did  lion,  members  hold  the  House  of  Peers  to  he  so 
good  that  it  would  be  tainted  by  a  sprinkling  of  Reform  ? 
Was  it  so  good  a  thing  that  the  Tories  wanted  to  monopolise 
it  ?  He  believed  they  would  as  long  as  they  could  keep 
the  property  of  the  boroughs  in  their  clutches. 

He  had  heard  only  a  few  days  before,  that  one  of  them  had 
given  £80,000  for  Gatton,  which  his  lordship  might  naturally 
desire  to  keep  by  his  vote.  He  would  forbear  to  trespass 
longer  on  the  time  of  the  House.  The  Bill  for  readjusting  the 
constitutional  interests  of  the  empire  had  been  brought  in  by 
the  ministers,  and  he  anxiously  and  earnestly  hoped,  that  hon. 
members  would  come  to  a  division  that  night,  guided,  by  their 
conscience  and  the  interests  of  their  country,  such  as  might 
lead,  by  doing  justice,  to  the  speedy  settlement  of  the  question, 
thus  allaying  those  angry  passions  that  shook  the  frame  of  the 
community,  rendering  England  contented,  Scotland  satisfied, 
and  Ireland  delicjrhted. 


Subject  J  Tithes,  Irela^jd  ;  Date,  June  23,  1832. 

Mr.  0' Conn  ell  said,  that  judging  from  the  observation  which 
had  just  been  made  by  the  learned  gentleman,  it  would  seem 
that  he  had  not  read  the  Irish  Reform  Bill.  If  he  looked  at 
the  Bill,  he  would  find  that  it  did  not  extend  the  elective  fran- 
chise at  all.  Before  the  Union  there  were  300,000  votes  in 
Ireland.  These  had  been  cut  down  to  15,000  or  16,000,  and 
the  Reform  Bill  would  not  add  more  than  300  or  400  to  the 
number.  He  denied  that  the  people  of  Ireland  were  violating 
the  law  by  the  opposition  to  the  payment  of  tithes.  There  was 
no  law  to  prevent  the  evading  of  the  payment  of  tithes.  Process 
might  be  served  on  those  who  were  in  arrear,  and  their  property 
might  be  distrained  and  ofiered  for  sale ;  the  law  authorised 
that  as  the  means  of  recovering  the  tithes.  But  men  might 
turn  their  backs  on  the  auctioneer,  and  refuse  to  purchase  the 
goods  so  taken  in  distress.     That,  however,  was  not  breaking 
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the  law ;  and  he  defied  that  House  to  make  any  law  to  compel 
the  people  of  Ireland  to  purchase  what  they  did  not  fancy  or 
did  not  want.  At  the  same  time  he  wished  it  to  be  understood, 
that  he  desired  to  see  the  working  clergy  of  the  Protestant 
Church  fairly  paid.  He  was  sure  that  not  a  man  in  Ireland 
would  object  to  a  hard-working  curate  getting  £200  a  year  ; 
but  every  man  would  object  to  a  rector  getting  £1,800,  and 
giving  his  curate,  who  did  aU  the  duty,  £75.  The  entire 
national  will  of  Ireland  was  opposed  to  tithes;  and  he  would  ask 
of  those  who  talked  about  the  firmness  of  English  gentlemen, 
what  would  be  said  to  them,  supposing  the  English  people  to 
be  as  unanimous  upon  any  given  point  as  the  people  of  Ireland 
were  with  respect  to  tithes,  if  they  stood  up,  and  recommended 
that  the  very  great  majority  of  the  community  should  be  coerced 
to  make  their  opinions  agree  with  those  of  a  minority. 


Subject,  Education,  Ireland  ;  Bate,  May  7,  1832. 

Mr.  O'Connell  said,  the  hon.  members  who  supported  the 
petition  had  taken  upon  themselves  to  eulogize  the  talents  and 
learning  of  the  clerical  personages  who  signed  the  petition,  but 
these  hon.  members  should  recollect  that  there  were  also  great 
talents  and  learning  amongst  the  respectable  body  alluded  to 
by  his  hon.  friend,  the  member  for  Middlesex.  At  the  head 
of  that  meeting  was  Sir  Daniel  Sandford,  the  Greek  Professor 
of  the  University  of  Glasgow.  A  more  powerful  and  rational 
speech  than  that  of  Sir  Daniel  Sandford's  never  was  delivered. 
What  a  contrast  did  it  form  to  the  vulgar  bigotry  which  marked 
the  lucubrations  of  those  who  opposed  the  Government  plan  of 
education !  The  hon.  member  (Mr.  James  E.  Gordon)  in  the 
plenitude  of  his  kindness,  had  talked  of  his  disposition  to  extend 
toleration  to  the  Catholics  of  Ireland.  She  did  not  want  the 
toleration  of  the  hon.  member.  The  pride  of  the  Irish  Catholics 
was  to  stand  upon  a  level  with  all  other  denominations  of 
Christians  in  the  empire,  and  neither  to  seek  nor  require  tolera- 
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tit)n  from  any  of  them.     The  petition  which  had  been  presented 
was  a  most  bigoted  and  intolerant  production.     All  the  meet- 
ings which  had  been  held,  and  all  the  speeches  which  had  been 
delivered,  against  the  Irish  Board  of  Education,  were  a  tissue 
of  the  most  gross  and   disgusting   cant  and   hypocrisy.      He 
would  cast  no  imputation  on  hon.  members,  but  on  every  occa- 
sion, whenever  the  subject  was  introduced,  either  in  the  House 
or  out  of  it,  he  would  denounce  this  as  a  factious  and  bigoted 
opposition.    An  hon.  member  stated  that  the  Catholics  dictated 
to  the  New  Board  of  Education ;  but  only  two  Catholics  belonged 
to  that  Board;  and  by  what  species  of  logic  would  the  hon.  mem- 
ber undertake  to  prove  that  two  persons  could  dictate  to  seven  ? 
The  present  plan  of  education  was  not  framed  by  Catholics.     It 
was  a  measure  brought  forward  by  the  Government  on  their 
own  responsibilit}^,  and  it  was  supported  by  the  Catholics  because 
tliey  considered  it  a  good  one.     fhe  Catholics  were  anxious 
that   Protestant   and    Catholic    children    should    be   educated 
together,  but  they  did  not  desire  to  force  any  system  of  educa- 
tion on  the  Protestants  of  Ireland.    An  allusion  had  been  made 
to  Emancipation.    It  had  been  asserted  that  the  measure  effected 
no  good  in  Ireland.     He  would  tell  the  hon.  member  that 
Emancipation  had  been  productive  of  the  most  salutary  results. 
Parties  who  had  been  opposed  to  each  other  were  now  united 
in  the  closest  bonds  of  amity,  and  the  only  class  of  persons  who 
endeavoured  to  keep  up  dissensions  were  those  who  acted  from 
the  basest  and  most  interested  motives.     The  Government  plan 
of  education  proposed  to  devote  two  days  in  the  week  to  religious 
instruction,  and  four  to  literary  instruction  ;  it  did  not  interfere 
with  any  schools  but  those  which  were  carried  on  under  their 
direction.     Each  party  would  be  instructed  by  clergymen  of 
their  own  persuasion,  in  separate  apartments;  and  all  the  books 
employed  in  the  schools  were  to  be  selected  and  arranged  by  the 
Managing  Board,     Many  of  the  objections  to  this  plan  came 
with  a  very  bad   grace   from   those  who  had   supported   the- 
Kildare-street  Society,  which  had  gone  so  far  as  to  allow  the 
use  of  Catholic  versions  of  the  Scriptures.     Hitherto  religion 
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had  been  prostituted  in  Ireland,  under  the  plea  of  supporting  a 
peculiar  system  of  education.  What  state  of  society  must  that 
he,  in  which  it  was  necessary  for  the  landlord  to  consult  his 
clergyman  as  to  what  schools  he  had  better  counsel  his  tenant 
to  send  his  children  ?  If  any  Protestant  could  prove  that  he 
had  ever  been  interfered  with  as  to  the  education  of  his  children, 
he  would  join  him  most  sincerely  in  trying  to  remove  so  in- 
tolerable a  nuisance ;  and  he  demanded  the  same  freedom  for 
the  CathoKcs  of  Ireland.  The  present  opposition  was  resorted 
to  because  the  measure  had  been  brought  forward  by  a  Ee- 
forming  Government.  If  hon.  members  who  declaimed  so 
loudly  in  favour  of  liberty  of  conscience,  if  they  would  now 
take  up  a  case  which  had  been  alluded  to  before  in  that  House, 
but  which  had  never  been  followed  up — he  alluded  to  the  case 
•of  two  officers,  belonging  to  the  British  service  in  the  island  of 
Malta,  who  had  been  dismissed  from  the  army  because  they  re- 
fused, from  conscientious  motives,  to  bow  before  the  procession 
of  the  Sacrament  in  that  island — if  that  case  were  brought  for- 
ward he  pledged  himself  that  it  should  have  his  support. 


Subject^  Resignation  of  Ministers;  />r<^(?,  May  9,  1832. 

This  was  a  debate  of  great  importance.  The  members  of  the  Ufjper 
House  were  bitterly  opposed  to  the  Reform  Bill.  There  was  only  one  thing  they 
dreaded  now,  and  that  was  the  threatened  creation  of  new  peers.  For  half  a 
century  the  Tories  had  the  peerage  list  in  their  own  hands  ;  to  see  new  men  sent 
in  to  support  a  Bill  they  hated  by  a  Government  which  they  cordiall}'  detested 
was  too  much  for  them.  But  the  Reform  Bill  was  a  pressing  and  immediate 
necessity.  On  the  7th  May,  when  the  House  met  after  the  Easter  recess,  the 
Bill  was  considered  in  Committee.     The  House  of  Lords  was  still  determined  to 

defeat  the  Bill  notwithstanding  the  overwhelming  mnjority  in  the  Commons 

amendments  on  the  franchise  question  were  passed,  and  the  Cabinets  met  to 
consider  their  position.  The  King  was  personally  anxious  for  the  success  of 
the  Bill,  but  he  refused  to  create  the  number  of  peers  necessary  to  pass  it 
through  the  Lords.  The  ministers  resigned.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  offered 
his  services,  saying  that  he  would  be  ashamed  to  show  his  face  in  the  streets 
if  he  refused.    Sir  Robert  Peel,  with  equal  vehemence,  said  he  would  be  ashamed 
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to  walk  upright  into  the  House  if  he  assented.  The  Ministry  at  last  resumea 
office,  but  not  until  the  King  had  given  them  the  promise  they  required.  The 
passing  of  the  Keform  Bill  might  be  said  to  have  rung  the  death-knell  of  tlie 
old  Tory  regime. 

Mr.  O'Connell  spoke  as  follows.  The  right  hon.  baronet 
appears  to  me  quite  inconsistent  in  his  observations.  First,  sir, 
lie  makes  an  open  and  avowed  declaration  against  all  Reform, 
r.hat  is,  against  the  power  of  the  people  honestly  and  truly  ex- 
pressing their  sentiments  in  this  House  ;  and  then  he  is  appre- 
hensive that  they  will  obtain  that  power  to  which  they  are 
entitled ;  he  declares  that  he  will  oppose  them,  and  then  he 
thinks  that  they  will  be  able  to  beat  him.  I  am  delighted  to 
find  that  such  a  declaration  has  been  made  by  the  right  hon. 
baronet.  I  am  rejoiced  that  he  has  expressed  himself  so  clearly 
and  distinctly  upon  this  point.  I  am  glad  that,  so  far  as  he  is 
concerned,  there  can  no  longer  be  any  delusion  upon  this  sub- 
i^ect,  for  he  tells  the  people  this  most  important  fact,  that  from 
no  Administration  of  which  that  right  hon.  baronet  forms  a 
part,  is  Reform  to  be  expected.  Upon  the  part  which  I  myself 
have  taken  respecting  the  Reform  Bill,  I  can  feel  but  one  regret, 
and  that  is  for  having  consented  to  so  high  a  qualification  as  that 
of  £10.  From  the  feelings  which  appear  to  have  actuated  many 
gentlemen,  and  from  the  part  that  I  have  seen  them  act,  I  can 
have  but  one  regret,  and  that  is  to  my  consenting,  not  to  so  low 
a  qualification,  but  to  so  high  a  qualification  as  that  of  £10. 
Had  I,  sir,  been  aware,  when  I  agreed  to  that  qualification, 
that  it  would  extend  no  further  the  right  of  sufi'rage  than  I 
have  since  found  it  does,  I  certainly  never  should  have  consented 
to  it ;  and  it  is  my  hope,  nay,  my  confident  expectation,  that 
should  the  Reform  Bill  again  come  back  to  this  House,  the 
people  will  insist  upon  a  much  larger  and  more  extensive  Bill, 
and  one  that  will  confer  still  greater  rights  and  privileges  upon 
them  than  were  conceded  in  the  Reform  Bill  already  agreed  to 
by  this  House.  The  resolutions  which  are  now  before  this 
House  have  my  most  hearty  assent,  and  they  shall  have  what- 
ever support  I  can  give  them.     I  thank  the  right  hon.  baronet 
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for  putting  these  resolutions  upon  tl;eir  proper  ground.  He 
lias  most  truly  stated,  that  the  resolutions  mean  to  express  our 
confidence  in  his  Majesty's  ministers ;  they  most  certainly  mean 
that,  and  also,  that  we  intend  to  express  that  confidence,  on 
account  of  their  conduct,  in  giving  to  his  Majesty  that  advice 
which  they  have  lately  tendered  to  him.  Such  is  the  meaning, 
and  such  the  intention  of  the  resolutions.  The  hon.  member 
for  Worcester  has  frequently  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  difi'er  from 
his  Majesty's  ministers.  I,  too,  have  differed  from  them  upon 
many  occasions,  but  especially  concerning  the  manner  in  which 
they  have  governed  Ireland,  and  the  measures  they  have  pro- 
posed respecting  that  country  ;  but,  though  I  have  done  so,  I 
feel  it  to  be  necessary,  and  so  does  the  hon.  member  for  Wor- 
cester, to  vote  for  these  resolutions,  and,  upon  this  ground,  that 
they  express  our  confidence  in  the  ministers  for  the  advice 
which  they  have  given  to  his  Majesty.  I  agree  to  these  reso- 
lutions, because  I  concur  in  the  wisdom  of  the  advice  they  gave 
to  the  King.  I  agree  to  these  resolutions,  because  I  am  con- 
vinced that  it  was  necessary  for  them  to  tender  the  advice  to 
the  King  which  they  have  offered  him.  I  agree  to  these  reso- 
hitions  upon  such  grounds,  without  further  committing  mj^self. 
by  that  declaration  of  confidence  than  such  grounds  can  commit 
me.  The  right  hon.  baronet  has  addressed  a  speech  to  this 
House,  which  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  at  all  suited  to  the 
occasion  on  which  he  has  delivered  it.  The  right  hon.  baronet 
siiould  have  recollected  that  we  are  not  now  engaged  in  a  war 
of  words  between  two  parties.  This  is  not  a  question  of  Whig 
and  Tory — whether  the  one  is  to  continue  in  place,  and  the  other 
to  remain  out  of  it.  It  is  not  a  question  as  to  who  is  to  have 
the  gift  of  office  and  the  exercise  of  patronage.  No;  it  is  a 
question  between  slavery  and  freedom.  It  is  a  struggle  between 
liberty  and  despotism.  It  is  a  conflict  between  the  ruthless 
despotism  of  a  selfish  oligarchy  and  the  ardent,  the  enthusiastic 
hopes  of  a  freebom  and  brave  people.  Yes,  I  repeat  it ;  the 
question  is  now  between  freedom  and  the  despotism,  the  ruth- 
less despotism,  of  a  sordid  oligarchy.     The  unconstitutional 
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power  assumed  by  a  sordid  and  worthless  oligarchy  to  nominate 
members  of  Parliament,  has  twice  been  condemned  by  over- 
whelming majorities  of  this  House.  The  power  has  been 
denounced  by  this  House  ;  and  let  it  be  recollected  that,  as 
often  as  the  Speaker  takes  the  chair  in  this  House,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Session,  it  is  declared  to  be  a  gross  infringe- 
ment of  the  rights  and  liberty  of  the  subject  for  any  peer  to 
interfere  in  the  election  of  members  of  this  House ;  and  yet,  in 
spite  of  these  declarations,  in  open  and  shameless  violation  of 
them,  the  nominees  of  peers  continue  to  occupy  seats  in  this 
House.  They  do  so  as  the  nominees  of  Peers,  and  not  as  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people.  The  question,  then,  is  not  a  party 
one,  it  is  not  one  of  Whig  or  Tory,  but  whether  so  atrocious  a 
system  of  flagrant  corruption  and  open  violation  of  the  Consti- 
tution is  to  be  perpetuated  or  put  an  end  to.  I  repeat  it,  then, 
this  is  a  question  between  liberty  and  despotism ;  whether  the 
Xiords  are  to  continue  to  control  this  House,  or  the  people  to 
obtain  an  increase  of  power  in  their  own  House  ?  There  is, 
iowever,  another  question  to  be  considered.  The  security  of 
"the  throne  is  now  involved ;  for,  let  the  members  here  delude 
themselves  as  they  please,  the  people  are  unanimous  out  of 
doors.  Some  people,  indeed,  talk  of  a  reaction.  The  question 
of  Reform  has  been  before  this  House  for  eighteen  months. 
Eas  there  been  an  attempt  made  at  any  public  meeting  to  dis- 
cuss petitions  against  Reform  ?  Has  there  been  in  England, 
Scotland,  or  Ireland,  a  single  public  open  meeting  against  the 
principle  of  Reform  ?  The  people,  therefore,  so  far  as  they  are 
concerned,  have  proved  their  partiality  to  Reform.  They  havo 
declared  that  corruption  is  not  to  continue,  and  does  the  House 
think  that  disposition  is  abated  ?  Have  the  people  of  England 
relaxed  in  their  determination  ?  Are  the  symptoms  of  it  to  be 
perceived  at  any  meeting  since  the  House  of  Lords  have  by 
their  dexterity  rendered  it  essential  for  his  Majesty's  ministers 
to  bring  on  the  crisis  which  they  have  wisely  brought  on  ? 
They  anticipated  the  dexterity  of  their  enemies.  I  can  under- 
stand clearly  from  the  right  hon.  baronet  what  he  wished.     He 
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"wished  to  drag  on  the  ministry  for  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks 
amidst  vain  hopes,  idle  expectations,  and  loss  of  the  confidence 
of  the  public. 

How  can  any  man  tell  me  that  gentlemen  deserving  of  the 
confidence  of  the  public,  or  wlio  had  any  confidence  in  them- 
selves, could  allow  a  Bill  to  proceed,  the  conduct  of  which  was 
taken  away  from  them  ?  They  would  from  that  moment  have 
been  degraded  in  their  own  feelings,  and  condemned  by  the 
unanimous  voice  of  the  people,  if  they  had  kept  their  situations 
without  taking  adequate  means  for  the  success  of  the  measure. 
They  were  responsible  to  the  people  for  the  Bill,  and  how  could 
they  continue  in  office  without  making  the  measure  wliat  it 
ought  to  be  ?  I  cannot,  therefore,  but  commend  the  ministers 
for  the  advice  they  have  given.  Now,  let  the  House  see 
whether  that  advice  was  wise  and  proper.  Calculations  have 
been  made  as  to  the  number  of  peers  that  would  be  necessary, 
and  the  hon.  member  for  Middlesex  has  been  taunted  for 
having  said  he  would  have  created  one  hundred  peers  if  it  were 
necessary,  to  carry  the  Reform  Bill.  "Would  any  ministers  be 
so  absurd  as  to  go  to  the  King  with  a  half  measure,  and  ask  him 
for  a  given  number  of  peers,  without  knowing  whether  that 
number  would  be  sufficient  ?  That  would  have  been  too  absurd. 
Their  enemies  would  have  rejoiced  at  their  having  taken  that 
line,  as  their  friends  rejoiced  at  their  having  scorned  it, 
and  asked  for  an  adequate  number  of  peers  to  carry  the  mea- 
sure. But  the  House  is  told  that  this  would  be  a  dangerous 
precedent.  It  is  not  asserted  that  the  thing  is  exactly  uii- 
constitutional.  I  should  have  wished  that  the  right  hon.  ba- 
ronet had  supplied  me  with  that  argument,  for  I  have  a  strong 
recollection  that,  at  the  time  of  a  measure  called  the  Union, 
one-third  was  added  to  the  Irish  House  of  Peers,  to  enable  the 
minister  of  the  day  to  carry  that  measure.  And  if  that  was 
done  to  extinguish  the  right  of  a  free  and  independent  nation, 
shall  I  be  told  that  it  is  not  to  be  done  to  revive  the  liberties  of 
England  ?  The  precedent  is  good  for  me,  but  bad  for  the  right 
hon.  baronet.     At  this  moment  peers  have  influence  in   this 
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Hous3.  A  jiGor  from  Ireland,  who  voted  against  the  Reform 
Bill,  nominated  another  individual,  and  sent  him  to  this  House 
to  vote  against  it  also.  This  House  has  declared  against  the- 
system,  hut  the  peers  say  they  will  not  give  it  up.  They  say  : 
"  We  are  the  majority,  and  we  will  keep  the  nominating  power." 
And  how  is  this  difficulty  to  be  got  rid  of?  It  may  be  got  rid 
of  by  force.  I  recollect  that,  at  a  Heform  meeting,  somebody 
suggested  that  the  ^gean  stable  of  the  Lords  should  be  cleansed 
by  turning  the  river  into  it ;  when  another  person  proposed,  as 
an  amendment,  that,  instead  of  turning  the  river  into  the  House 
of  Lords,  the  Lords  should  be  turned  into  the  river.  This  is 
certainly,  one  way  of  getting  rid  of  the  difficulty  ;  it  is  to  be 
commended  for  its  expedition,  though  not  for  its  consonance  to 
the  Constitution.  That,  certainly,  is  not  the  mode  that  I  would 
either  support  or  adopt ;  so  far  from  recommending,  I  would 
dissuade  the  people  from  adopting  that  mode.  His  Majesty's- 
ministers  have  recommended  a  different  mode.  No  force  or  vio- 
lence is  reconcilable  with  a  constitutional  mode  of  proceeding. 
They  cannot  overpower  the  House  of  Lords  by  any  other  branch 
than  the  Crown.  On  sucli  an  occasion,  it  is  reserved  for  the 
Crown  constitutionally  to  get  rid  of  the  difficulty  ;  by,  instead 
of  turning  the  river  into  the  Lords  or  the  Lords  into  the  river,, 
exercising  its  power  of  creating  a  number  of  peers,  and  sending 
into  that  House  members  who  have  no  selfish  interest,  no  bo- 
rough-mongering  interest,  and  who  are  able  to  vote  disinterest- 
edly, and  therefore  honestly.  The  Lords,  therefore,  need  neither- 
be  sluiced  by  the  river,  nor  thrown  into  the  river,  but  may 
retain  their  existence  to  its  full  extent.  I  regret  to  hear  that 
any  influence  has  been  exercised  to  induce  the  Crown  to  reject 
this  advice.  I  do  not  think  that  they  were  very  enviable  per- 
sons who  exercised  such  influence ;  but  if  a  new  ministry  were 
to  be  formed  in  despite  and  contempt  of  this  House,  and  if  an 
anti-reforming  ministry  be  appointed,  it  will  be  in  contempt  of 
this  House  and  of  the  British  people.  I  cannot  conceive  it 
possible  to  look  without  apprehension  to  the  consequences,  and 
without  regret  for  the  conduct  of  those  who  have  brought  the- 
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•country  to  such  a  state,  from  the  supposition  that  the  people  of 
England  will  be  satisfied  without  an  ample  measure  of  Reform. 
There  never  was  a  grosser  delusion  than  to  imagine  that  the 
people  of  England  will  suffer  their  Bill  to  be  mutilated ;  and 
those  who  expect  that  what  is  called  the  good  sense  of  the 
people  will  put  down  their  desire  for  Reform,  reason  rashly  and 
unwisely,  and  will  find  themselves  greatly  deceived  by  the 
-event.  It  is  said  that  these  resolutions  are  unconstitutional  in 
■calling  upon  the  King  to  requii'e  a  pledge,  and  the  precedent  of 
1807  is  referred  to,  the  most  unfortunate  precedent  which  the 
right  hon.  baronet  could  have  selected.  It  would  be  too  much 
to  expect  Tories  to  read  history  ;  but  do  they  understand  their 
own  history  ?  Do  they  understand  their  own  acts  ?  Do  they 
understand  their  own  tale  ?  In  1807,  the  cry  was  raised  of 
— "The  Church  in  danger!"  and  "No  Popery!"  and  the 
•country  was  excited  from  one  end  to  the  other.  The  ministry 
"went  out  and  the  Tories  came  in  triumphantly.  But  did  they 
put  an  end  to  the  Catholic  question  ?  Did  they  put  an  end  to 
iigitation  ?  Did  they  succeed  in  their  objects  ?  No.  They 
gave  the  country  twenty-five  years  of  agitation,  confusion,  and 
-distm'bance ;  they  absorbed  the  public  attention  from  every 
other  important  subject,  and  they  ended  by  being  disgracefully 
beaten.  That  is  the  history  of  the  short  epitome  of  Toryism. 
They  had  to  do  with  the  patient  people  of  Ireland.  I  repeat 
it,  they  had  to  do  with  the  most  patient  people  on  the  face  of 
the  earth.  Even  the  sneering  contempt  with  which  a  reference 
io  their  patience  is  heard,  only  proves  to  me  that  their  forbear- 
■ance  endured  not  only  injmy  and  oppression,  but  base  insult. 
They  have  done  so,  and  they  have  succeeded,  without  violating 
one  law  or  committing  one  crime  ;  for  I  defy  anyone  to  point 
out  a  single  crime  committed  by  anj^one  who  has  been  active  in 
assorting  the  rights  of  Ireland.  I  much  doubt  whether  they 
would  have  so  patient  a  people  to  deal  with  in  England  ;  and  I 
do  not  believe  they  would  find  them  bj'  any  means  so  patient 
in  Scotland.     Let  the  right  hon.  baronet,  therefore,  make  the 
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utmost  of  his  precedent  of  1807.  But  is  it  so  unconstitutional 
to  require  a  pledge  ?  Were  no  pledges  required  from  ministers 
in  1807  ?  Have  there  been  no  pledges  against  liberty  since 
that  time  ?  Will  the  right  hon.  baronet  tell  me  that  adminis- 
trations have  not  been  looked  for  whose  principles  were  known 
to  be  hostile  to  freedom  ?  And  will  any  man  refuse  to  pledge 
himself  to  his  own  principles,  unless,  indeed,  he  intends  to  for- 
sake them  ?  That  would  be  an  admirable  Tory  distinction. 
But  I  entertain  a  firm  conviction,  that  any  man  who  would 
violate  his  principles  would  throw  in  the  pledge  too ;  he  would 
not  be  the  more  bound  by  it.  The  objection  certainly  should 
never  come  from  those  who  have  broken  their  pledges  to  a  party 
— who  deluded  their  followers  into  one  line  of  policy,  and 
then  adopted  for  themselves  another.  It  does  not  appear 
to  me  that  there  would  be  anything  unconstitutional  what- 
ever in  the  King's  ascertaining  the  principles  of  the  ministers, 
and  calling  upon  them,  before  they  held  office,  to  become  Re- 
formers. The  present  ministry  came  into  office  as  Beformers, 
On  theii'  coming  into  office,  they  pledged  themselves  distinctly 
to  Reform,  and  by  continuing  such  ministers  in  office,  the  King 
•was  himself  pledged  to  Reform.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the 
King  has  violated  that  pledge,  for  the  King,  of  course,  can  do  no 
wrong ;  but  those  irresponsible  persons  have  much  to  answer 
for,  through  whose  advice  his  Majesiy  is  now  placed  in  such  a 
situation  as  to  appear  opposed  to  Reform.  I  am  glad,  sir,  to 
find  that  his  Majesty's  ministers  have  acted  as  they  have  done. 
If  they  were  endeavouring  to  create  a  good  opportunity  for 
retiring  from  office  they  could  not  have  selected  a  better  one 
than  the  present.  The  ministry  have  retired  from  office,  but 
they  have  done  so  with  their  characters  pure  and  unsullied,  and 
they  have  done  so  with  the  public  confidence  in  them  undimi- 
nished. Soon,  sir,  I  hope  to  see  them  returning  again  to  power 
— to  power  which  they  have  endeavoui-ed  to  exercise  for  the 
good  of  the  people,  and  which  I  hope  they  may  be  enabled  to 
wield  much  more  efficiently  and  effectually  than  they  have  yet 
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l>een  aWe  to  do,  for  the  permanent  and  full  accomplishment  of 
the  desires,  the  wishes,  and  the  just  demands  of  a  great  and 
enlightened  and  a  brave  people. 


Suhjed,  MlNlSTEllTAL   PlAN    OF    EDUCATION    IN    IrELAND  ; 

Date,  May  21,  1832. 

Mr.  O'Connell  deprecated  every  attempt  to  interfere  with 
the  religious  education  of  Catholic  children.  Let  Protestants 
educate  their  own  children  as  they  choose ;  all  the  Catholics 
asked  was  to  be  allowed  the  same  privilege.  The  grossest  op- 
pression had  been  practised  in  compelling  Catholic  parents, 
under  the  penalty  of  starvation,  to  send  their  children  to  the 
Kildare-street  schools,  and  against  this  system  he  had  loudly 
protested.  In  the  new  system  the  Bible  was  not  used  as  a 
class-book  for  four  days  in  the  week,  and  this  was  the  only  re- 
striction imposed,  as  on  Fridays  and  Saturdays  Protestant 
children  were  to  have  the  Scriptures,  and  if  they  did  not  then 
read  them,  it  would  be  the  fault  of  the  Protestant  instructors. 
A  great  deal  of  cant  and  hypocrisy  had  been  bestowed  on  this 
subject  out  of  that  House,  one-half  of  which  must  be  attributed 
to  the  plans  originating  with  a  reforming  ministry,  a  similar 
plan  having  been  previously  approved  of,  even  by  many  of  the 
clergy  of  the  Established  Church.  Some  persons  rejoiced  that  the 
poor  Irish  peasant  was  exposed  to  the  risk  of  excommunication; 
but  he  pitied  the  man  who  could  rejoice  at  the  idea  of  these 
miserable  beings  having  only  u  choice  of  evils — either  quarrel- 
ling with  their  priests,  or  suffering  starvation  by  quarrelling 
with  their  landlords.  He  was  extremely  sorry  to  see  the  intel- 
ligent people  of  Scotland  led  astray  upon  this  subject.  They 
had  a  right  to  establish  a  system  of  education  suitable  to  their 
own  religious  opinions,  but  that  system  was  not  necessarily 
suitable  for  Ireland.  Indeed  it  was  very  unsuitable;  and  the 
Scotch  had  no  right  to  force  a  system  upon  Ireland,  at  variance 
with  their  religion  and  habits.     The  Irish  might  be  wrong,  but 
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they  sincerely  believed  that  it  Wcos  not  advisable  to  allow  chil- 
dren the  unrestricted  use  of  the  Bible.  They  thought  it  :ntro- 
duced  a  familiarity  inconsistent  with  the  respect  due  to  the 
sacred  volume.  Such  were  their  opinions,  and,  whether  they 
were  correct  or  incorrect,  they  had  a  right  to  be  consulted  in 
the  education  of  their  children  ;  and  he  would  put  it  to  the  hon. 
member  for  Scotland,  whether  they  would  allow  the  clergy  of 
another  creed  to  interfere  with  their  clergymen,  and  prevent 
them  teaching  the  children  of  Scotland  according  to  their  own 
creed  and  method. 


Subject^  Reform  Bill  for  Ireland — Second  Reading; 
Date,  May  25,  1832.* 

Mr.  O'Connell  said,  upon  such  an  occasion  as  the  present, 
one  of  such  deep  importance  to  the  country,  and  of  such  vital 
interest  as  affects  the  question  of  Reform,  I  cannot,  indeed,  but 
feel  indebted  to  the  gallant  and  hon.  member  for  provoking  me 
to  meet  him  in  the  field  of  politics.  Mighty  and  powerful  a  cam- 
paigner as  he  is,  I  do  not  fear  to  encounter  him.  I  feel  obliged 
to  him  for  the  challenge  he  has  given  me,  and  I  feel,  too,  still 
more  obliged  for  bis  having  afforded  me,  by  the  violence  of  his 
opposition  to  Reform,  an  additional  argument  in  its  favour.  I 
have  gathered  from  the  opposition  of  that  member  much  useful 
matter,  and  one  that  he  may  be  assui-ed  I  shall  avail  myself  of — 
fas  est  ah  /loste  docerl. 

The  lesson  he  has  taught  shall  not  be  forgotten  ;  I  trust  I 
shall  be  able  to  make  it  a  profitable  one  for  Ireland.     I  should, 

*  At  a  meeting  of  the  National  Political  Union,  in  January,  1832,  O'Con- 
nell was  strongly  urged  lo  oppose  the  English  Reform  Bill,  because  equal  justice 
was  not  done  to  Ireland.  But  this,  with  his  usual  nobility  of  character,  In- 
refused  to  do,  adding  these  memorable  words  :  ''  I  will  ever  assist  those  who  arc 
struggling  for  freedom,  no  matter  what  their  creed,  nation,  or  class  may  be, 
without  reference  to  the  effect  on  our  own  chiims."  In  an  address  to  the 
people  of  Ireland,  same  date,  he  said : — "  1  wish  to  do  good  to  England, 
thoiigh  she  has  done  little  good  to  Ireland." 
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indeed,  be  trulj^  ungrateful,  if  I  did  not  treasure  with  thankful- 
ness the  trust  that  he  has  given  me,  that  the  Union  between 
this  country  and  Ireland  is  solely  dependent  upon,  and  is  solely 
connected  by  thirteen  little  rotten,  paltry,  and  corrupt  boroughs. 
For  the  insinuations  respecting  me,  with  which  the  gallant 
member  has  thought  fit  to  interlard  his  discourse,  I  feel  obliged 
to  him,  and  I  am  truly  indebted  to  h^m  for  the  power  which  he 
has  conferred  upon,  and  which  he  has  assured  me  I  shall  possess 
under  the  Bill  which  is  now  before  the  House.  He  has  prophe- 
sised  great  things  for  me.  Assuredly  I  should,  at  least,  be  not 
the  first  to  doubt  his  powers  of  divination.  Let  us  now,  however, 
look  at  the  argument  put  forward  by  the  hon.  and  gallant 
member.  Of  the  Protestantism  of  that  gallant  member  no  one 
could  doubt,  for  he  has  himself  assured  us  of  its  purity  ;  and  yet 
what  does  he  say  of  his  Protestantism,  or  what  kind  of  religion 
does  he  seem  to  regard  it?  Why,  he  assures  us  that  his  Pro- 
testantism will  be  destroyed,  that  it  will  be  for  ever  annihilated 
if  you  destroy  thirteen  rotten  boroughs  !  The  gallant  member's 
Protestantism  is  not  "  built  upon  a  rock,"  but  upon  thirteen 
rotten  boroughs ;  and  if  this  House  will  but  allow  the  waves  of 
Reform  to  "  prevail  against  it"  it  will  be  swept  away,  and  as 
completely  obliterated  as  if  its  foundation  were  of  sand,  and  not 
thirteen  rotten  boroughs  !  Boroughs,  too,  so  rotten  that  they 
are  sold  as  openly  as  beasts  in  the  Smithfield  market.  Protes- 
tantism must,  indeed,  be  a  truly  sagacious  faith,  if  it  depends 
for  existence  on  thirteen  rotten  boroughs,  each  of  which  borough 
is  dependent  on  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence. 

But,  I  deny,  sir,  the  truth  of  the  assertion  ;  although  not  a 
Protestant,  I  utterly  and  totally  deny  that  it  has  any  connec- 
tion with  corruption,  or  that  its  creed  would  be  bound  up  with 
the  sale  of  a  seat  in  Parliament.  Such  assertions  are  unworthy 
of  the  party  even  from  whom  they  come ;  and  such  observations 
will,  I  am  certain,  be  regarded  as  utterly  unworthy  of  attention 
from  this  House.  An  address  has  been  made  to  you  this  even- 
ing by  the  hon.  and  learned  member  for  Dublin,  the  Ptccorder 
and  "  upright  judge  "  of  that  city.     That  speech,  I  own,  has 
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surprised  me,  for  the  hon.  and  learned  member  has  exhibited 
himself  in  a  new  light — an  actual  and  veritable  convert  to 
Reform  !  He  has,  indeed,  spoken  of  the  evils  of  Reform ;  he- 
has  descanted  upon  all  the  calamities  of  Reform ;  but,  then,  he 
began  and  concluded  his  harangue  by  assuring  the  House  that 
he  is  himself  a  Reformer.  I  am  sure  he  is  a  Reformer.  I  am 
certain,  too,  he  would  have  continued  a  Reformer,  and  that  he- 
would  have  thought  nothing  could  be  more  excellent  than  Re- 
form, provided  only  that  the  last  Government  had  continued 
three  days  more  in  office.  In  such  a  case,  so  convinced  am  I  of 
the  sincerity  of  the  learned  Recorder,  that  I  am  sure  he  would 
have  pledged  himself  to  support  Reform,  even  though  that  sup- 
port was  in  opposition  to  every  vote  on  Reform  which  the  hon.- 
and  learned  member  has  hitherto  given.  I  am  aware  that  T 
have  been  called  an  enemy  to  the  Established  Church.  I  have- 
been  called  so  most  unjustly ;  for,  though  I  am  a  decided 
enemy  to  the  imposition  of  tithes,  as  unjust  and  iniquitous  r 
though  I  am  an  enemy  to  them,  as  I  am  to  all  other  abuses,, 
yet,  sir,  I  deny  that  I  am  the  enemy  of  the  Established  Church^ 
I  am  opposed  to  all  abuses ;  but  I  am  not  opposed  to  the  con- 
scientious tenets  of  any  man  or  body  of  men,  and  I  defy  any 
hon.  member  of  this  House,  or  any  man  out  of  it,  to  point  out 
one  sentence  which  I  have  ever  spoken  inconsistent  with  a  due- 
respect  and  tenderness  for  the  conscientious  opinions  and  reli- 
gious feelings  of  others.  I  have  laboured  to  accomplish  religious 
freedom  for  myself  and  my  Roman  Catholic  countrymen.  I  did 
so  because  I  considered  it  most  unjust  that  one  man  should  at- 
tempt to  shackle  the  conscience  of  another,  or  punish  him  be- 
cause he  would  not  violate  his  religious  feelings.  I  have  ever 
shown  myself  willing  and  ready  to  concede  to  others  the  fullest 
extent  of  the  same  privileges  which  I  claimed  and  insisted  upon, 
obtaining  for  myself — full  and  unrestricted  freedom  of  opinion,. 
and  the  undoubted  and  unalienable  right  of  every  man  to  wor- 
ship God  according  to  the  dictates  of  his  conscience.  I  belong- 
to  a  Church  which  has  been  in  Ireland  since  Christianity  was 
introduced  there.     It  is  a  Church  that  has  continued  perfect  ii:k 
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all  its  gradations ;  it  possesses  a  hierarchy  as  exalted  as  they 
are  pure,  and  a  priesthood  whose  apostolic  life  and  conduct 
have  rendered  them  beloved  by  the  people,  and  esteemed  by  all 
those  who  differ  from  them  in  religion,  and  whose  estimation 
is  worth  preserving.  That  Church  has  existed  for  centuries  ;  it 
lias  gone  th  oug'i  ages  of  persecution,  but  is  still  as  perfect  as 
when  persecution  commenced  its  terrors  and  its  tortures.  It 
has  existed,  too,  without  any  legal  provision  for  its  support ;  it 
has  been  maintained  by  the  affections,  the  piety,  and  the  respect 
of  the  people ;  and  I  do  trust,  that  never  will  that  Church — the 
Church  to  which  I  belong — be  degraded  and  disgraced  by  having 
a  legal  provision  made  for  it.  I  never,  sir,  shall  feel  the  slight- 
est hesitation  in  avowing  my  opinions  respecting  tithes,  re- 
specting church-cess,  and  respecting  vestry-rates.  I  am  opposed 
to  them,  but  I  am  not  opposed  to  Protestantism,  for  I  deny^ 
that  tithes  and  church-rates  constitute  Protestantism.  Though  an 
enemy  to  abuses,  I  am  not  the  enemy  of  the  Protestant  Church.. 
I  respect  the  opinions  of  every  sect  of  Christians.  My  life  has 
been  passed  in  the  presence  of  the  public ;  my  sentiments, 
whether  they  were  popular  or  unpopular — whether  they  wer& 
likely  to  be  displeasing  or  grateful  to  my  auditors — I  never  con- 
cealed, I  always  spoke  them  out  boldly  and  distinctly.  I  have 
now  been  for  thirty  years  of  my  life  before  the  public.  I  ever 
had  an  inimical  Press  watching  me  during  that  time,  and  I  defy 
the  hon,  and  learned  member,  I  defy  any  other  man,  to  point  out, 
as  has  been  too  frequently  and  too  flippantly  asserted,  even  a 
newspaper  report  of  any  speech  of  mine,  in  which  can  be  found 
one  sentiment  uttered  by  me,  or  even  ascribed  to  me,  that  is 
inconsistent  with  the  most  perfect  respect  for  the  religious- 
opinions  of  those  differing  in  creed  from  myself.  Much  indeed 
has  been  spoken  in  this  House  to-night  which,  if  it  were  spoken 
out  of  it,  I  should  not  be  surprised  to  hear  designated  cant  and 
hypocrisy,  respecting  the  introduction  of  religion  into  politics 
I  do  not  know  what  connection  religion  can  have  with  such  a. 
subject  as  this.  Let  me  tell  gentlemen  tliat  for  twenty-five- 
years  the  people  of  Ireland  had  been  struggling  for  an  equality 
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•of  rights,  under  the  influence  of  various  feelings,  but,  with  the 
•exception  of  Dr.  Drumgoole,  not  a  single  person  who  had  taken 
part  in  the  public  proceedings  of  the  Catholic  bod}'-  had  spoken 
in  bigoted  terms  of  the  Protestant  religion  ;  and  the  langurge 
which  that  individual  emploj^ed  called  forth  a  unanimous  vote 
of  censure.  Not  a  second  Catholic  in  Ireland  could  be  found 
to  echo  the  opinions  of  Dr.  Drumgoole.  Why,  sir,  do  I  men- 
tion such  a  circumstance?  Because  I  wish  to  show  that  bigotry- 
is  not  founded  amongst  the  Eoman  Catholics  of  Ireland ;  and 
Ijecause  the  peculiarity  of  this  debate  has  led  me  into  such  a 
discussion.  Because  hon.  gentlemen  have  been  talking  about 
religion  when  they  should  be  thinking  of  politics.  This,  sir, 
Iiowever,  is  not  the  line  of  conduct  which  I  am  disposed  to  fol- 
low. In  considering  a  question  of  this  kind,  in  fixing  my 
attention  upon  a  measure  of  Reform,  my  ej^es  shall  not  be 
•diverted  either  to  one  side  or  the  other,  nor  shall  I  feel  at  all 
anxious  whether  I  am  upon  this  side  to  uphold  Catholics,  and 
upon  that  Protestants.  In  politics  I  disavow  all  such  specula- 
tions, while  I  reserve  for  the  temple  of  my  God  my  religious 
feelings.  To  Him  I  trust  my  devotion  is  offered  with  sincerity^ 
and  I  believe  that  it  may  not  be  the  less  acceptable  because  it 
is  not  tinged  with  a  sectarian  feeling  when  mixiug  in  temporal 
matters.  This,  sir,  is  a  subject  which  should  never  have  been 
introduced  here.  It  is  one  that  I  abandon  with  alacrity,  and 
Avhich,  if  it  had  been  possible  to  avoid,  I  should  not  have  touched 
upon.  The  right  hon,  the  Secretary  for  Ireland  had  done  me 
the  honour  of  quoting  a  letter,  written  by  me,  respecting  the 
Irish  Peform  Bill.  He  objects  to  that  letter,  because  I  consider 
it  as  calculated  to  promote  an  Orange  ascendancy  in  Ireland, 
and  that  it  was,  therefore,  most  likely  to  receive  the  support  of 
the  Tories.  I  do  not,  sir,  object  to  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
■quoting  my  letter ;  but  I  have  the  most  decided  objection  to 
i:he  manner  in  which  he  has  thought  fit  for  his  own  purposes 
to  quote  it.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  was  satisfied  in  quoting 
a  sentence  of  my  letter  to  suit  his  own  purposes  ;  if  he  wished 
to  serve  the  ends  of  justice,  he  should  have  quoted  more.     It 
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should  be  recollected  that,  in  that  letter,  I  stated  that  I 
approved  of  the  principle  of  the  Bill,  but  that  I  objected  to  the- 
details, 

I  ventured  to  prophesy,  too,  that  the  right  hon.  Secretary 
would  be  supported  in  those  very  details  by  the  same  persons 
who  were  opposed  to  the  principle.  The  only  objection,  the 
only  shadow  of  a  reason,  which  they  advanced  against  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  Bill  was,  an  objection  to  one  of  the  details,  namely, 
the  enlargement  of  the  franchise;  therefore  the  hon.  gentleman 
must  see  that  the  other  details  of  the  Bill  would  meet  witli  no 
opposition.  No;  he  might  assure  himself  of  the  support  oi' 
all  the  Tories.  The  right  hon.  Secretary  knew  very  well,. 
though  he  did  not  choose  to  state  it  to  this  House,  that  it  was 
to  the  details  of  the  Bill  that  my  objections  were  directed.  He- 
knew,  too,  that  in  those  he  would  be  supported  by  the  Tories. 
Such  is  the  feeling,  and  such,  too,  the  opinion  of  the  leai'ned 
Solicitor-General  for  Ireland  ;  for  he  admits  that  the  details  of 
the  Bill  are  Conservative — that  is  the  fashionable  term,  the  new- 
fangled phrase  now  used  in  polite  society  to  designate  the  Tory 
ascendancy.  That  they  are  so  is  beyond  dispute,  for  you  have 
the  high  authority  of  the  Irish  Solicitor-General  to  assure  you 
of  the  fact.  Is  it,  then,  with  the  details  of  such  a  Eeform  Bill 
that  the  Irish  people  would  be  satisfied  ?  Are  they  to  be  satis- 
fied with  a  Bill  which  will  perpetuate  among  them  the  power 
of  the  ascendancy  which  has  withered  up  their  hopes  and 
blighted  their  fairest  prospects  of  peace  and  prosperity  in  their 
country?  I  tell  the  right  hon.  Solicitor-General  that  he  is 
mistaken  if  he  thinks  his  Conservative  measure  will  satisfy  the- 
people  of  Ireland.  They  will  expect  what  I,  in  their  name, 
demanded — a  Bill,  the  same  in  principle  and  every  way  a& 
popular  as  the  Eeform  Bill  for  England.  With  any  other 
measm-e,  they  will  not  and  ought  not,  to  be  satisfied;  and  as  an 
humble  individual,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  with  any  other 
measure  they  shall  not  be  satisfied.  If  they  are  to  be  united 
it  can  only  be  done  by  fair  and  equal  dealiug ;  and  the  only 
way  to  amalgamate  the  countries  into  one  common  interest  is  to 
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give  each  equal  freedom  and  similar  institutions.  This  is  what 
I  want ;  that  the  people  of  Ireland  should  now  be  amalgamated 
with  the  British  Constitution  for  the  first  time  since  the  British 
Government  commenced  its  sway  in  Ireland.  The  right  hon. 
Secretary  for  Ireland  talked  of  our  having  a  population  of 
7,000,000 ;  it  would  be  much  more  correct  if  he  had  said 
8,000,000,  for  I  happen  to  know  that  there  never  was  anything 
more  erroneous  than  the  last  census  returns.  In  my  own 
county  alone  there  are  twelve  parishes  not  included ;  and  in 
individual  instances,  the  calculation  is  very  different — many 
families  are  entirely  omitted ;  my  own,  for  instance,  and  I  am 
thankful  to  Providence  that  it  is  not  a  small  one;  yet  my  family 
has  been  entirely  omitted  in  the  census  returns ;  and  I  am  sure 
it  cannot  be  considered  that  we  are  not  natives  of  Ireland.  The 
Irish  population,  the  right  hon,  gentleman  states  to  be  7,000,000. 
I  contend  that  it  is  at  least  8,000,000.  Out  of  this  population 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  states,  there  are  52,000  persons  entitled 
to  votes. 

Mr.  Stanley  interrupted  O'Connell,  who  continued : 

It  is  no  matter  ;  but  he  has  said  that  52,000  were  entitled 
to  votes  ;  but  is  not  that  a  very  small  number  for  a  population 
of  8,000,000?  This  is  an  erroneous  calculation,  however.  The 
£10  freeholders  are  stated  at  22,000,  whereas  they  don't  amount 
to  5,000.  Besides  this  (I  am  confident  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man has  made  the  statement  from  want  of  information)  it  will 
be  found  that  this  enumeration  is  totally  incorrect.  Those 
entitled  to  vote  in  Ireland  will,  on  examination,  be  found  not 
to  be  half  that  number,  and  certainly  do  not  exceed  25,000. 
The  return  includes  all  those  who  have  been  registered  since 
1790,  and  makes  no  allowance  for  all  that  have  died  in  the 
interval.  Thus  it  will  appear,  from  striuc  examination  of 
statistical  documents,  that  out  of  a  population  of  8,000,000  there 
are  not  above  25,000  entitled  to  votes.  And  when  I  put  for- 
ward this  fact,  and  address  myself  to  English  Eeformers,  may 
I  not  justly  ask,  will  such  a  state  of  things  be  permitted  to  con- 
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tinue  ?  I  call  upon  the  Reformers  of  England — I  call  upon 
the  men  who  have  beaten  down  the  oligarchy  in  this  country — 
to  say  whether  this  is  a  measure,  or  this  is  a  state  of  things  that 
ought  to  satisfy  the  people  of  Ireland  ?  I  toast  the  memory  of 
King  "William  in  association  with  liberty,  and  those  who  hail  him 
^nd  celebrate  him  as  their  deliverer  from  Popery  and  slavery.  I 
ask  those  men  who  toast  William  III.  and  the  Revolution  of 
1 688,  will  they  now  shrink  at  the  very  prospect  of  liberty  ? 

Oh !  shame  upon  them  if  they  do.  Is  it  thus  that  they 
demonsti'ate  their  attachment  to  liberty  and  their  recognition 
of  its  principles  ?  I  do  not  call  those  men  Protestants ;  those 
men  are  not  Protestants  ;  they  libel  and  disgrace  the  religion 
of  which  they  profess  themselves  to  be  members.  Those  are  not 
Protestants.  I  should  be  sorry  to  call  those  men  Protestants, 
or  at  all  confound  them  with  the  large  body  of  respectable 
Protestants  who,  outside  this  House,  are  the  friends  and  the  advo- 
cates of  rational  liberty.  I  fearlessly  ask,  is  this  a  measure 
that  should  or  ought  to  satisfy  the  people  of  Ireland  ?  The 
principle  of  the  Bill  is  the  same  for  the  three  countries.  England 
has  got  her  Reform,  Scotland  is  to  get  her  Reform,  and  am  I 
to  be  told  that  this  House  will  be  called  upon  to  decide  by  a 
majority  whether  or  not  Ireland  is  to  have  a  Reform  ?  I  ask 
the  question  again,  because  I  feel  it  is  one  that  ought  to  be 
answered.  Is  Ireland  to  have  no  Reform?  Is  this  the  proposi- 
tion of  the  hon.  and  learned  Recorder  of  Dublin  ?  Is  that  the 
proposition  of  the  noble  lord  who  seconded  the  amendment  of 
the  hon.  and  learned  member  for  the  University  of  Dublin  ? 

The  noble  lord  has  talked  of  Sangrado  and  of  bleeding. 
I  am  sorry  that  the  noble  lord,  of  all  others,  has  talked  of 
bleeding ;  the  surviving  friends  of  many  a  mangled  victim 
would  scream  when  they  heard  the  name  of  the  noble  lord 
mentioned  in  conjunction  with  bleeding.  The  learned  members 
for  the  University  and  city  of  Dublin,  and  the  party  by  whom 
they  are  backed,  will  give  Ireland  no  Reform,  because  they  say 
it  will  throw  all  the  power  of  the  country  into  the  democratical 
party — it  will  increase  the  influence  of  those  who  are  disturbing 
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tlie  country,  and  will  strengthen  the  hands  of  him  whom  the 
gallant  member  for  Donegal  has  been  pleased  to  call  the  hou. 
agitator.  I  will  just  thank  those  gentlemen  to  look  a  little  at 
the  other  side  of  the  question.  The  best  mode  of  putting  an 
end  to  discontent  is,  to  do  justice  to  the  people.  If  I  know  anj^- 
thing  upon  any  subject  it  is  agitation.  I,  therefore,  am  ad- 
mitted to  know  something  of  agitatioi  and  I  have  always 
found  that  there  never  was  any  real  agitation  unless  when  a 
real  grievance  existed.  I  do  not  speak  of  the  puff  and  wind  of 
agitation,  such  as  have  been  raised  upon  the  subject  of  Irish 
education,  and  which  will  produce  no  more  effect  than  the  wind 
whistling  round  the  walls  of  an  old  house.  I  speak  of  real 
agitation,  and  I  say  that  I  never  knew  real  agitation  to  exist 
unless  when  there  co-existed,  as  its  cause  and  essence,  a  sub- 
stantial grievance.  Let  them  give  me  time  and  place,  and  I 
defy  them  to  point  out  a  single  instance  where  a  substantial 
ao-itation  ever  existed  Avithout  a  real  OTievance.  Don't  g-rant 
us  Reform,  and  then  we  shall  have  agitation  in  abundance. 
The  ministers  talk  of  all  they  have  given  up,  and  the  Tories- 
talk  of  all  they  have  lost.  It  is  the  peculiar  good  fortune  of  the 
Whig  government  in  Ireland  that  they  are  more  disposed  to- 
favour  their  enemies  than  their  friends.  I  will  take,  for 
instance,  the  ten  northern  counties.  There  thej^  have  only 
appointed  nine  Clerks  of  the  Peace,  who  are  Orangemen, 
Indeed,  I  will  do  them  the  justice  to  say,  that  in  one  county 
out  of  the  ten,  in  the  county  which  the  gallant  colonel  repre- 
sents (the  county  of  Donegal),  they  have  appointed  a  Catholic, 
There  is  tlie  county  of  Tyrone,  in  which  both  members  are 
opposed  to  his  Majesty's  Government,  and  yet,  as  I  can 
understand,  in  that  county,  upon  the  recommendations  of  those 
mem^rs,  they  have  appointed  as  Clerk  of  the  Peace  the  prin- 
cipal Orangeman  in  the  county.  "Who  have  the  Government 
appointed  to  the  high  office  of  Attorney- General ;  one  of  the 
highest  appointments  in  the  country  ?  They  have  appointed 
one  of  those  who  have  always  been  opposed  to  the  King's 
Government,  I  mean  to  the  P«eforming  Government. 
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What  did  they  do  for  the  late  Solicitor- General  for  Ireland, 
a  man  always  opposed  to  tliem  ?  Why,  they  gave  him  a  high 
judicial  situation.  13  at  I  turn  hack  to  the  Eeform  Bill,  and  I 
ask,  will  you  give  us  this  additional  ground  of  agitation  ?  I 
ask  the  reformers  in  this  House  do  they  so  soon  forget  the 
services  of  Ireland  ?  Do  they  forget  that  in  1831  it  was  the 
Irish  members  that  carried  the  second  reading  of  the  English 
Eeform  Bill  ? 

There  was  a  majority  of  English  members  against  it ;  there 
was  a  majority  of  Scotch  members  against  it ;  there  was  a 
majority  of  Irish  members  in  favour  of  it.  Do  you  forget  this  ? 
Do  you  forget,  too,  that  we  have  left  our  business,  our  occupa- 
tions, and  the  study  of  our  health,  to  attend  here,  day  after  day, 
and  night  after  night,  to  watch  over  every  addition  to  English 
liberty  and  Scotch  freedom — and  do  you  forget  this  ?  Night 
after  nigh!;  we  have  been  at  our  stations  in  this  House,  giving  our 
most  unqualified  support  to  the  English  Reform  Bill,  not  taking 
advantage  of  circumstances  to  dictate  terms  for  ourselves,  but  gene- 
rously and  perse veringly  giving  our  untiring  and  effectual  support 
to  every  addition  to  the  liberty  of  England.  Do  you  forget  this  ? 
Furthermore,  when  the  crisis  came,  and  when  the  great  ques- 
tion arose  between  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  tlie  people  of 
England,  what  was  the  conduct  of  the  Irish  members  ?  We, 
thought,  indeed,  for  a  moment  of  our  own  grievances  ;  but  we 
then  threw  ourselves  manfully  into  the  breach,  and  generously 
united  heart  and  hand  with  the  English  people,  and  by  our 
votes  in  this  House,  we  mainly  contributed  to  the  restoration 
of  a  Government  supported  by  the  people,  and  by  that  jestora- 
tion,  to  the  ultimate  jDassing  of  the  English  Eeforui  Bill. 
We  have  done  all  this,  and,  after  having  so  acted,  willM||m, 
English  Reformers,  send  us  back  to  our  countrymen  torell 
them  that,  after  all  the  services  we  have  rendered  you,  an 
English  House  of  Commons  has  refused  to  grant  to  Ireland 
the  paltry  boon  of  a  miserable,  jejune,  narrow,  and  niggardly 
Reform  Bill  ?  I  do  not  want  to  be  supposed  as  using  a  threat 
to  this  House  ;  but  this  I  say,  that  xl  j^ou  refuse  a  Reform  Bill 
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to  Ireland,  you  will  have  a  Parliament  in  Dublin  before  six 
months.  You  hear  this  declaration  in  silence  ;  but  never  mind 
— I  prophesied  before,  and  I  was  not  mistaken.  There  is  just 
as  little  danger  now  but  that  my  predictions  will  be  verified. 
If  this  House  refuse  Reform,  I  will  appeal  to  the  people  of 
England ;  I  will  appeal  to  their  generosity,  to  their  good  sense, 
to  their  spirit  of  fairness,  and  I  shall  be  sure  of  obtaining 
Reform. 

From  the  time  of  Henry  II.  to  the  present  hour,  it  has  been 
the  constant  solicitation  of  the  Irish  people  to  be  embodied  in 
the  British  Constitution.  Successive  attempts  were  made  to 
accomplish  this  object,  and  through  mistaken  motives  they 
were  continually  refused  and  disappointed.  It  was  attempted 
in  the  reign  of  that  paltry  bigot,  Edward  YI.  Successive 
monarchs  were  applied  to,  who  refused  the  application.  It  was 
attempted  reign  after  reign,  and  always  with  the  same  success, 
for  we  always  met  with  the  same  refusal.  From  that  period 
religious  persecution  commenced,  and  the  starless  night  of  a 
nation's  desolation  followed.  We  survived  that  persecution, 
unbroken  in  heart  and  in  energy ;  undiminished  in  faith  and  in 
fortitude,  we  emerged  from  that  persecution  more  numerous 
and  more  powerful  than  when  we  entered  it.  We  struggled 
on  through  the  gloom  of  our  bondage ;  we  achieved  our 
religious  equality  ;  but  during  the  progress  of  that  struggle 
we  always  declared  openly  and  above  board,  that  we  had 
ulterior  objects. 

We  never  disguised  our  intentions.  I  always  avowed  myself 
to  be  an  agitator  with  ulterior  objects.  The  only  object  of  our 
religious  equality  was,  that  we  expected  it  would  lead  to  our 
political  equality.  You  have  admitted  us  within  the  pale  of 
the  Constitution ;  we  ask  from  you,  and  demand,  without 
which  we  never  shall  be  satisfied,  a  full  and  entire  partici- 
pation in  the  rights  and  privileges  of  that  Constitution.  What 
we  ask,  and  what  we  have  a  right  to  ask,  is  full  political 
equality. 

You  have  admitted  the  principle  of  Reform,  by  passing  the 
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English  Reform  Bill ;  surely  you  cannot  refuse  to  admit  the 
principle,  by  rejecting  the  Irish  Reform  Bill.  I  listened  atten- 
tively to  the  speech  in  which  my  hon.  and  learned  friend,  the 
member  for  the  University  of  Dublin,  introduced  his  amend- 
ment. Indeed,  as  respects  the  speech  of  the  noble  lord  who 
seconded  the  amendment,  much  was  not  to  be  expected  from 
him.  I  did  not  much  mind  the  rabid  argument  of  the  noble  lord, 
because  he  is  a  young  man  of  very  little  experience,  and  little 
skilled  in  debate.  I  pass  by  the  discursive  and  animated  speech 
of  the  noble  viscount,  but  I  must  not  avoid  adverting  to  the 
chivalrous  and  very  curious  address  which  has  been  made  to 
the  House  by  the  evangelical  Recorder  of  the  city  of  Dublin. 
This  most  strong  specimen  of  the  reforming  genius,  with  eyes 
of  habitual  upliftedness,  had  assured  us  that  he  was  a  Reformer. 
He  is  certainly  an  excellent  Reformer,  and  he  acts  well  upon 
his  theories.  He  is  so  firmly  persuaded  of  the  necessity  of 
Reform,  that  he  has  made  up  his  mind  to  vote  against  it.  The 
excellent  member  is  so  well  convinced  of  Reform,  and  so 
thoroughly  a  Reformer,  that  he  does  not  act  upon  his  own 
theory.  The  pious  Recorder,  with  that  elevation  of  his  eyes, 
and  that  peculiar  gesture,  which  befits  his  peculiar  piety,  has 
assured  the  House  that  he  belongs  to  no  party.  I  would  beg 
respectfully  to  ask,  is  there  no  Orange  Corporation  in  Dublin  ? 
Has  there  been  no  election  lately  in  Dublin  ?  Was  there  a 
certain  pious  judge  a  candidate?  Were  there  no  placards  posted 
about  the  city,  crying — "On  Priests — on  Purgatory — on  Poverty 
— Shaw  and  Ingestrie  for  ever  ?  "  Might  it  not  happen  that  the 
judge  who  stood  as  candidate  to-day  would  be  called  upon  to 
try  the  man  that  voted  against  him  the  next  day,  or  to  decide 
a  question  between  those  who  voted  against  him  and  those  who 
voted  for  him.  I  will  not  say  but  that  his  decision  would  be 
as  they  always  have  been :  but  I  must  say,  that,  being  a  bit  of 
a  Papist,  I  should  not  repose  much  faith  in  such  a  decision.  I 
do  not  wish,  however,  to  be  understood  as  casting  any  imputation 
upon  the  judicial  character  of  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman. 
Has  the  learned  Recorder  heard  nothing  of  the  Corporation 
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of  Dublin — a  little  wretched  knot  of  a  remnant  of  tliat  faction 
that  have  so  long  cursed  Ireland.  The  other  day,  when  they 
heard  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington  had  returned  to  power,  in 
a  fit  of  exultation  they  shipped  the  state  coach  to  London.  If,, 
however,  that  elegant  toy  escapes  the  dangers  of  the  journey,  I 
am  sorry  to  declare  my  apprehension  that  it  will  have  to  return 
to  Dublin  without  having  performed  any  of  the  functions  that 
befit  a  Corporation  state  coach. 

To  be  sure  it  would  be  delightful  to  see  the  Recorder  driving 
up  in  the  city  state  coach  to  read  the  dutiful  address  of  the 
ancient,  loyal,  and  Protestant  Corporation  of  Dublin  to  the 
King,  on  the  appointment  of  a  Tory  Administration.  Indeed, 
I  heartily  pity  him  that  he  has  been  disappointed  of  a  jaunt  in 
the  state  coach. 

With  reference  to  the  danger  to  arise  from  extending  the 
popular  franchise  of  the  Bill,  I  beg  to  remind  the  House  that 
the  40s.  freeholders  have  been  destroyed.  What  a  great 
deduction  that  has  been  from  the  popular  power  in  Ireland. 
The  right  hon.  gentleman  has  overlooked  the  fact  that,  in 
Ireland,  the  qualification  is  half  as  high  again  as  it  ought  to  be, 
when  Ave  consider  the  ditference  between  the  countries.  He 
proposes  to  give  us  the  £20  chattel  franchise  at  a  lease  of 
sixty  years.  The  number  of  freeholders,  as  returned  by  the 
right  hon.  Secretary,  is  much  above  the  real  number.  The 
chattel  franchise  of  £20,  with  a  lease  of  sixty  years,  I  have 
reason  to  know  is  an  illusion.  I  know  much  of  Ireland,  I 
know  something  of  Ulster ;  I  am  well  acquainted  with  Con- 
naught  ;  I  am  completely  conversant  with  Leinster ;  and  I  have 
a  perfect  acquaintance  with  Munster,  for  three  counties  of  which 
I  have  been  returned.  I  have  also  had  great  experience  as  a 
professional  man,  and  have  been  consulted  by  a  particular  class, 
the  mercantile  men  of  Ireland,  respecting  their  purchases  of 
estates ;  and  from  my  knowledge  of  the  tenure  by  which  land 
is  held  in  Ireland,  I  am  convinced  that  this  £20  franchise  in 
chattel  interest  will  be  illusory. 

The  Evening  Ilail,  in  the  report  of  the  Tithe  Committee- 
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'U'liicli  it  has  published,  states  that  there  are  700,000  acres  of 
bishops'  lands  in  Ireland. 

There  are  about  12,000,000  of  arable  acres,  so  that,  including 
other  lands,  there  may  be  one  half  of  the  arable  surface  of  the 
country  in  the  hands  of  the  Church.  The  College  has  also  a 
large  territory.  In  the  county  which  I  represent,  there  is  at 
least  one-seventh  in  the  hands  of  Trinity  College,  All  these 
lands  are  let  at  no  longer  leases  than  twenty-one  years,  so  that 
the  chattel  interest  of  £20,  with  a  lease  of  sixty  j^ears,  is  an 
illusion,  for  no  such  tenure  will  be  found  in  more  than  one-half 
of  the  country.  This  Bill  gives  us  also  the  names  of  the  £10 
franchise,  which  is  essentially  different  in  England  and  Ireland. 
The  tenures  are  different,  for  in  Ireland  we  never  talk  of  a  free- 
hold in  fee.  The  tenants  in  Ireland  and  England  are  placed 
in  a  position  essentially  different ;  and  the  £10  franchise,  which 
may  be  good  for  England,  will  be  much  too  high  for  Ireland, 
and  instead  of  being  an  instrument  of  Reform,  will,  in  many 
instances,  be  the  instrument  of  corruption.  The  dangers  of  an 
enlarged  constituency  are  much  overrated.  Now,  I  ask,  what 
is  all  this  foam  and  fury  about  ?  After  the  Eeform  Bill  passes, 
if  it  be  let  pass,  what  great  alteration  will  it  effect  in  these 
boroughs  ?  Let  us  first  see  in  the  nomination  boroughs  what 
constituency  will  it  give :  Cashel,  for  example,  will  have  193 
votes ;  Bandon,  233  ;  Coleraine,  184 ;  Dungarvan,  200 ;  Kin- 
sale,  220 ;  Portarlington,  180  ;  Tralee,  246. 

Thus  there  will  be  180  to  give  votes  in  Portarlington. 
Now,  I  can  see  very  little  difference  between  the  present  condi- 
tion and  this.  Hon.  members  at  the  other  side  of  the  question 
affect  the  greatest  alarm  at  the  destruction  of  these  boroughs. 
There  is  Dungarvan,  which  has  at  present  640  electors — these 
will  be  reduced  by  the  Bill  to  200,  whose  votes  will  be  in 
the  hands  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire — and  this,  forsooth,  is  a 
popular  measure  of  Eeform  !  There  is  another  ground  of  com- 
plaint to  which  I  will  advert — namely,  the  registry  of  votes. 
In  England  no  man  is  called  upon  to  show  his  title  unless  by 
previous  notice  j    in  Ireland  a  scrutinizing   assistant-barrister 
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examines  it  without  any  process  being  served  on  the  man  who 
comes  to  vote,  calling  for  the  produce  of  every  deed.  The 
barrister  may  put  inquisitorial  questions  to  the  voter,  and 
through  vexatious  litigation  shake  his  independence.  In  Ireland 
2s.  6f/.  is  the  sum  paid  for  registry — in  England  it  is  Is.  Is 
this  equality  ?  Is  this  union  ?  Can  this  conduce  to  a  continu- 
ance of  the  connection  between  the  two  countries  ?  Above  all, 
is  it  calculated  to  support  Protestantism  in  Ireland?  Though  I 
find  so  much  to  censure  in  the  Bill  before  the  House,  still  I 
shall  support  it  for  the  good  it  will  effect.  I  will  support  it, 
because  it  will  strike  down  the  Corporation  of  Dublin — that 
body  despicable  in  their  bankrupt  circumstances,  and  disgusting 
for  their  corruption.  I  will  support  it,  because  it  will  open  the 
borough  of  Belfast,  and  give  the  country  the  benefit  of  the 
commercial  intelligence  of  that  enlightened  and  flourishing 
town,  whose  representative  has  hitherto  been  appointed  by  a 
noble  marquis  (Donegal),  like  his  groom  or  his  footman; 
although  I  must  acknowledge  that  this  power  has  been  whole- 
somely exercised  in  behalf  of  Reform.  It  will  be  delightful, 
however,  to  see  that  great  commercial  town  thrown  open ;  it 
will  be  delightful  to  see  the  strong  Presbyterian  good  sense 
which  prevails  there,  fairly  represented.  Many  boroughs 
though  thrown  open  will,  in  effect,  remain  still  nomination 
boroughs — as  Enniskillen ;  and  I  say,  most  unaffectedly,  Grod 
forbid  that  that  should  not.  The  noble  lord,  who  at  present 
influences  it,  resides  in  its  neighbourhood,  spends  his  fine  fortune- 
in  his  own  country,  and  exercises  a  liberal  hospitality  which 
will  always  deservedly  give  him  influence  there.  Such  men 
will  always  exercise  all  the  influence  property  can  give  them. 
Tiie  Bill  may  cast  out  a  few  speculators — may  disappoint  a  set 
of  men  who  slander  their  neighbours — and  who,  not  satisfied 
with  cultivating  their  own  religion,  have  a  ferocious  species  of 
charity  for  ameliorating  the  religion  of  others  ;  but  it  will  be 
the  first  voluntary  attempt,  for  700  years,  to  combine  the  people 
of  England  and  Ireland — the  first  act  of  real  justice  which  will 
not  have  been  dealt  out,  as  Emancipation  was,  in  a  spirit  so 
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paltry,  so  miserable,  as  to  desire  that  it  should  be  accompanied 
by  the  outlawry  of  an  individual  so  bumble  as  even  myself. 

The  moment,  I  tell  the  House,  has  arrived  for  conciliating 
the  people,  and  binding-  them  to  you  by  the  links  of  that 
brotherhood  for  which  they  are  as  anxious  as  yourself.  It  is  a 
period  most  auspicious  to  the  perfect  and  perpetual  reconcilia- 
tion of  Irishmen  and  Englishmen.  You  have  -done  us  wrong — 
the  hour  is  now  come,  when  you  may,  with  grace,  make  the 
reparation.  I  appeal  to  the  generosity  as  well  as  to  the  manly 
feelings  and  good  sense  of  Englishmen.  England  is  free — 
Scotland  is  free  ;  and  with  all  the  fervency  of  my  heart,  I 
implore  you  that  Ireland  also  may  be  free. 


Subject,    Ministerial  Plan  of  Education,  Ireland  ;    Date, 
May  31,  1832. 

There  was  certainly  nothing  in  O'Connell's  speech  to  call  forth  personalities, 
but  Mr.  Gordon,  who  seemed  utterly  unable  to  control  his  tongue  or  temper, 
accused  0"Connell  of  "bringing  into  the  House  the  vulgarity  of  a  pauper  and 
the  insolence  of  a  demagogue."'  He  was  called  to  order  by  the  Speaker,  but 
took  care  to  say  he  only  apologized  to  the  House. 

Mr.  O'Connell  was  sure  that  his  hon.  and  gallant  friend, 
the  member  for  Clare,  being  a  resident  landlord,  a  magistrate, 
and  a  grand  juryman  of  that  county,  must  be  better 
acquainted  with  the  causes  of  the  disturbances  which  took 
place  there  than  any  other  gentleman.  Englishman  or  Scotch- 
man, in  that  House.  The  hon.  gentleman  who  so  flatly 
contradicted  his  Jion.  and  gallant  friend  was  much  out  in  his 
chronology ;  the  hon.  member  had  attempted  to  show  that 
persecution  was  not  the  cause  of  disturbances  in  1829,  because 
in  1825  there  was  no  persecution,  and  the  people  were 
compelled  to  receive  a  scriptural  "  iddication."  His  hon. 
and  gallant  friend  had  pledged  his  high  character  to  the 
statement  he  had  made  as  to  the  origin  of  the  disturbances  in 
Clare.     And  most  truly  had  he  stated,  that  they  proceeded 
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from  the  cruel  persecutions  of  the  higots  of  that  county,  seeking 
to  force  Catholic  children  into  the  hands  of  Protestant  teachers. 
A  magistrate  of  that  county  had  been  publicly  convicted  at 
•sessions  of  breaking  into  a  house  where  the  Catliolic  priest 
was  administering  the  Sacrament  to  a  dying  Christian,  for 
the  purpose  of  disturbing  him  in  the  exercise  of  his  sacred 
functions. 


Subject,  State  of  iRELAisfD;  Date^  May  31,  1832. 

Mr.  O'Connell  said,  the  hon.  gentleman  who  has  just  sat 
down,  instead  of  supporting  the  motion,  aj)pears  to  me  to  have 
opposed  it.  He  talked  of  the  distinction  of  Catholic  and  Protes- 
tant being  put  an  end  to.  He  expressed  a  wonderful  anxiety 
to  terminate  all  sectarian  distinction  in  Ireland,  and  in  the 
very  same  breath  he  did  all  in  liis  power  to  be  its  most  effectual 
and  successful  promoter.  I  ask  any  one  who  has  heard  the 
speech  of  the  hon.  and  gallant  member,  whether  he  has  or  has 
not  most  happily  illustrated  that  kind  of  oblivion  of  religious 
differences  which  he  inculcates.  The  hon.  and  gallant  member 
expressed  his  dislike  to  anything  like  the  distinction  between 
Caiholics  and  Protestants,  and  in  the  very  same  breath  he 
showed  how  much  his  practice  differs  from  his  theory,  for 
whilst  he  expressed  a  dislike  to  religious  dissensions,  he  accom- 
panies that  expression  with  an  attack  upon  an  eminent  and 
distinguished  prelate  of  the  Catholic  Church.  We  have, 
however,  got  one  declaration  from  the  gallant  member,  that 
there  is  nothing  of  Catholic  or  Protestant  in  the  disturbances 
at  present  going  on  in  Ireland.  I  wish,  before  I  go  further 
upon  the  subject  of  the  present  motion,  to  know  whether  there  is 
auy  truth  in  the  rumour,  that  Government  have  agreed  to  give 
their  support  to  the  motion  of  the  right  hon.  baronet,  on 
•condition  that  there  shall  be  no  inquiry  into  the  causes  that  have 
produced  these  disturbances. 

It  has  also  reached  me,  somewhat  indirectly,  that  this  motion 
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is  nothing  more   or  less  than  a  pretext  for  the  renewal  of  the 
Insurrection  Act.     I  hojie  the  Grovernment  won't  deceive   us 
on  this  point.     Let  them  for  once  be  candid  and  tell  us  what 
they  mean.     I  don't  speak  from  authority,  but  certainly  the 
rumour    has   reached   me   that   Government    have   consented 
to  the  committee  upon  condition  that  there  shall  be  no  inquiry 
into  the  causes  of  the  disturbances.  •   It  is  certainly  of  impor- 
tance that,  if  there  be  no  truth  in  this  rumour,  it  should  be 
denied.     I    hope   there  will  be   no   delusion    on   the  subject. 
There  has   been  enough  of  delusion  practised  towards  Ireland, 
and  let  the  Government  at  once  be  candid,  and  tell  us  what 
they  mean.     Is  this  motion  an  application  for  the  Insurrection 
Act  ?     I  certainly  look  upon  it  in  no  other  light.     The  speech 
of  the  right  hon.  baronet  who  introduced  the  motion  has  been  a 
speech  for  the  Insurrection  Act.     The  motion  itself  appears  to 
me  to  be  a  motion  for  the  Insurrection  Act,  and  it  is,  therefore, 
of  the  utmost  consequence   that   we  should  know  what  are  the 
exact  intentions  of  the  Government  upon  this  subject.     I  again 
say,  that  I  trust  there  will  be  no  delusion.     Let  them  speak 
out  plainly,  and  tell  us  what  they  mean.     Has  not  the  hon. 
baronet  spoken  of  the  danger  of  bringing  his  family  into   the 
country  unless  the  law  was  additionally  strengthened.     The 
right  hon.  baronet,  to  be  sure,  is  ready  to  go  there  and  stand 
the  battle,  but  he  says,  that  he  could  not  venture  to  bring 
his  family  into  the  country,  unless  under  the  protection  of  the 
Insurrection  Act. 

Here  O'Connell  was  Interrupted  by  Sir  Charles  Coote,  who  said  he  was 
afraid  to  take  his  foniily  to  Ireland. 

Mr.  O'Connell — I  will  wish  to  ask,  what  else  can  the  hon. 
baronet  mean  by  a  strong  measure  but  the  Insurrection  Act  .^ 
Does  he  mean  to  say  that  there  can  be  any  determinate 
measure  between  the  laws  which  exist  and  the  Insurrection 
Act  ?  I  wish  to  ask,  is  it  possible,  when  hon.  gentlemen  talk 
of  strengthening  the  existing  law,  that  they  can  mean  any- 
thing else  but  the  Insurrection  Act  ?     I  would  wish  to  be  more 
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fully  informed  upon  this  point,  for  it  does  not  appear  to  me- 
that  there  can  be  any  medium  between  the  law  as  it  exists  at 
present  and  the  Insurrection  Act  ?  Is  there  not  the  Whiteboy 
Act,  every  step  of  which  has  been  trod  in  blood  ?  Is  there 
anywhere  a  code  of  more  sanguinary  severity  ?  It  makes 
almost  every  act  capital  felon}^  and  it  is  a  code  by  whose 
sanguinary  genius  thousands  of  victims  have  been  immolated. 
Under  this  code,  assaulting  a  dwelling-house  is  made  capital 
felony.  To  raise  the  hand  is  an  assault,  if  the  intent  be 
proved ;  and  thus  to  raise  the  hand  against  a  dwelling-house, 
even  though  that  house  be  empty,  is  a  felony,  punishable  by 
death. 

Never  was  there  a  more  sanguinary  and  terrible  law ;  its 
very  letter  is  trodden  in  blood  and  desolation.  I  admit  that 
many  of  these  laws  have  been  much  mitigated  with  respect  to 
offences  committed  by  day,  and  the  beneficial  effects  of  that 
mitigation  have  been  practically  felt  in  the  restored  tranquil- 
lity of  a  part  of  the  country  which  was  before  the  scene  of  great 
outrage  and  disturbance.  Believe  me,  that  it  is  not  severity  and 
strong  laws  that  always  best  succeed.  The  peace  of  a  county  or 
a  country  is  as  often  restored  by  justness  and  vigour  in  the 
execution  of  laws  that  do  not  shock  the  Constitution,  as  by 
resorting  to  measures  of  extreme  severity  and  unconstitutional 
rigour.  I  have  heard  much  talk  about  a  strong  measure.  I 
should  like  to  ask  what  is  meant  by  a  strong  measure  ?  The 
right  hon.  baronet  who  instituted  this  motion,  and  the  right  hon. 
baronet  who  seconded  it,  have  not  pointed  out  any  intermediate 
measure  between  the  existing  law  and  the  Insurrection  Act ; 
and  what  is  the  Insurrection  Act  ?  I  say  this,  and  I  say  it 
emphatically,  that  if  the  peace  of  Ireland  cannot  be  preserved 
without  the  Insurrection  Act,  that  the  connection  between  the 
two  countries  is  not  worth  preserving  for  one  single  hour.  I 
repeat,  that  is  my  conviction.  What  is  the  Insurrection  Act  ? 
It  abrogates  all  constitutional  authority.  It  goes  to  supersede 
the  judges  of  the  courts.  It  takes  away  the  power  and  pro- 
tection of  juries  !     It  destroys  the  prisoner's  right  of  challenge,- 
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and  places  in  the  hands  of  a  few  individuals  and  one  or  two 
king's  counsel,  the  rights  and  liberties  and  life  of  every 
individual  man  in  the  entire  community.  Is  this  the  law  that 
is  now  sought  for  ?  I  ask  any  man  in  this  House,  who  has 
ever  witnessed  the  effects  of  that  measure,  to  say  whether,  with 
a  heart  in  his  bosom,  he  could  wish  for  its  recurrence  ?  I  ask 
any  man  who  has  ever  seen  the  operation  of  that  law  in 
Ireland,  to  ask  his  own  conscience  whether  he  can  consent  that 
it  shall  be  again  wielded  against  the  unfortunate  people  of 
Ireland  ?  Oh !  how  often  have  I  watched  and  traced  its 
progress  in  oppression,  and  bloodshed,  and  immorality,  and 
tyranny,  and  oppression.  Oh  !  how  many  an  act  of  immorality 
has  it  not  produced. 

Many  a  blooming,  chaste,  and  innocent  sister  nas  been 
seduced  to  the  commission  of  immorality  to  bribe  some  village 
despot  or  some  neighbouring  magistrate,  that  a  brother  or  a 
father  may  be  kept  at  home.  Oh !  how  many  a  farm  has 
been  given  up,  and  how  many  a  home  left  desolate  to  bribe 
some  heartless  landlord,  that  a  father  or  a  brother  may 
not  be  transported  under  the  operation  of  this  law.  How 
many  a  claim  ,of  right  has  been  surrendered,  and  how  many  a 
litigation  given  up,  to  bribe  a  landlord  to  make  interest  or  to 
exert  his  own  power  as  a  magistrate  in  favour  of  some  unfor- 
tunate relative  falsely,  perhaps,  accused  under  this  Act.  Have 
we  not  often  (and  the  instances  are  on  record)  heard  of  the 
policeman  hiding  gunpowder  in  the  thatch  of  the  house  and 
sending  another  policeman  to  find  it  ?  And  have  not  there 
been  instances  where  a  man  has  been  induced  by  the  servant 
of  a  magistrate  to  walk  out  of  his  house  after  sunset,  and  when 
he  had  proceeded  a  little  from  his  own  house,  overtaken  by 
the  police  purposely  sent  to  watch  him,  then  taken  before  the 
magisterial  tribunal  and  transported. 

I  have  witnessed  the  horrors  of  that  unconstitutional  law,  and 
I  say  that  the  social  state  is  not  worth  preserving  under  the 
Insurrection  Act.  It  is  better  that  it  be  dissolved  at  once.  It 
would  be  better  for  Ireland  to  be  annihilated  than  cursed  again 
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with  the  operation  of  that  horrible  and  unconstitutional  enact- 
ment. The  Insurrection  Act  marks  the  end  of  all  civil  govern 
ment.  Every  species  of  abuse,  and  tyranny,  and  oppression, 
are  perpetrated  under  its  guise.  Oh  !  let  me  entreat  of  the 
Government  to  abandon  all  idea  of  the  Insurrection  Act.  Let 
them  abandon  the  government  of  Ireland  altogether,  or  make 
up  their  minds  to  govern  it  according  to  the  principles  of  the 
British  Constitution.  What  then  is  the  pretext  for  this  committee? 
What  will  be  the  result  of  its  labour  ?  I  am  anxious  for  infor- 
mation upon  these  points.  Either  this  committee  is  a  pretext 
for  the  Insurrection  Act  or  it  is  not.  If  it  be  not,  I  cannot  con- 
ceive what  object  it  can  possibly  have.  Talk,  indeed,  of  an  inquiry 
into  the  state  of  the  country.  Don't  you  know  what  that  state 
of  the  country  is  ?  Does  not  everyone  know  what  the  state  is  ? 
If  you  want  a  record  of  the  crimes  or  a  chronicle  of  the  offences, 
all  you  have  to  do  is  to  look  at  the  newspapers  and  you  will 
find  it.  Do  you  want  to  know  what  the  state  of  the  law  is  ? 
Go  to  the  Four  Courts  of  Dublin,  or  even  without  going  to  the 
Four  Courts  of  Dublin,  you  may  acquire  that  information. 
What,  then,  do  you  want  ?  I  say  the  Insurrection  Act.  I  can 
see  no  other  object  in  the  proceedings  of  such  a  committee.  It 
is  little  wonderful  that  crime  should  be  committed  in  Ireland, 
where  so  little  attention  is  paid  to  the  condition  of  the  people. 
Somebody  or  other  is  eternally  engaged  either  in  transporting 
or  convicting  them.  The  upper  classes  have  no  sympathy  with 
the  people,  and  those  who  ought  to  be  their  natural  and  legi- 
timate protectors  are,  in  many  instances,  their  most  cruel  and 
tyrannical  oppressors.  What  can  be  expected  when  the  people 
are  driven  out  upon  the  roads,  or  into  the  bogs  to  starve  ?  I 
have  heard  a  great  deal  of  the  disturbances  that  have  taken  place 
in  the  Queen's  County,  and  I  think  it  was  in  that  county  that 
one  single  proprietor  turned  off  his  estates  and  out  of  their  hold- 
ings, 800  human  beings,  who  were  thus  driven  into  the  dykes 
and  ditches  to  perish  or  starve.  Can  anyone  wonder  that  such 
■excesses  as  these  should  prove  the  fruitful  parent  of  crime?  Can 
anyone  wonder  that  disturbance  should  exist  where  outrages  of 
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this  nature  are  perpetrated  on  the  people  ?  I  have  heard  of 
another  part  of  the  country — and  it  is  a  fact  which  admits  of 
proof — that  an  entire  village  was  destroyed,  and  the  inhabitants 
turned  out  upon  the  charity  of  the  winds  of  the  world,  because 
a  report  had  accidentally  reached  the  landlord  that  a  school  be- 
longing to  the  Kildare-street  Society  had  been  pulled  down.  It 
is  oppressions  of  this  kind,  perpetrated  against  the  people,  that 
produce  disturbances  of  this  nature.  This  is  what  in  Ireland 
is  technically  called  clearing  the  land ;  but  I  ask,  do  we  ever 
hear  of  outrages  or  disturbances  throughout  whole  districts, 
unless  where  they  are  directly  produced  by  this  clearing  of  the 
land,  or  by  some  such  oppressions  of  the  people  ?  There  is 
another  great  source  of  oppression,  the  high  rent  at  which  land 
is  let  out  to  the  people  for  that  food  upon  which  alone  the  un- 
fortunate wretches  subsist.  Now,  I  believe  the  disturbances  in 
one  part  of  the  country,  which  was  greatly  disturbed,  were 
directly  to  be  traced  to  the  high  price  of  the  con-acre,  which 
was  £10.  How  can  there  be  anything  but  distress,  and  discon- 
tent, and  disturbance,  when  the  con-acre  is  set  for  £10? 
These  disturbances  have  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  religion ; 
they  have  nothing  to  do  with  tithes ;  on  the  contrary,  the  re- 
sistance to  tithes  is  from  a  class  perfectly  and  essentially 
different  from  others.  It  happens  that  Mr.  Lalor,  of  Teuekil, 
who  was  the  first  to  resist  the  payment  of  tithes  in  this  countrj^, 
had  his  house  and  property  attacked  by  those  people.  These 
disturbances  entirely  originate  in  what  is  called  the  clearing 
of  the  land ;  and  it  is  only  where  they  have  been  oppressed 
that  the  people  have  at  any  time  attempted  resistance.  The 
disturbances  of  Ireland  have  a  palpable  and  evident  cause.  They 
are  produced  by  the  total  alienation  and  estrangement  of  the 
upper  from  the  lower  classes  of  society,  by  the  accumulations 
of  want  in  the  country,  and  the  continual  export  of  its  produce, 
without  any  return.  The  people  are  neglected,  impoverished, 
and  oppressed.  Can  it  be  wondered  at,  then,  that  they  should 
be  discontented  ;  and  that  under  the  pressure  of  evils  that  press 
upon  them,  they  should  occasionally  break  out  into  discontent?' 
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The  great  evil  of  Ireland  is  the  accuinulation  of  rent  in  the 
country,  which  is  spent  out  of  it.  I  ask,  is  not  the  annual 
drainage  of  seven  millions  out  of  the  country  fully  sufficient  to 
paralyse  and  wither  the  arm  of  industry  ?  It  is  astonishing 
how  the  country  can  subsist  under  such  a  continual  drainage  of 
its  resources.  Ireland,  indeed,  may  be  said  to  be  in  the  situa- 
tion of  a  strong  man  who  has  a  vein  in  his  arm  opened,  from  which 
the  blood  is  constantly  flowing,  and  which  is  a  source  of  progres- 
sive and  increasing  weakness.  These  disturbances  are  some  of 
the  throes  which  in  the  man  precede  death  ;  but  which,  in  Ire- 
land, precede  destruction,  unless  some  means  be  taken  to  rescue 
the  country  from  its  present  position  by  measures  very  difi'e- 
rent,  indeed,  from  the  inquiry  of  a  committee,  or  the  extension  of 
an  Insurrection  Act.  Such  disturbances  have  often  before  oc- 
curred, and  the  existing  laws  have  been  found  strong  enough  to 
put  them  down.  All  the  experience  we  have  had  sufl&ciently 
convinces  us  that  the  existing  laws  are  strong  enough  to  quiet 
the  country  and  put  down  ail  disturbance.  Take  any  county 
that  is  disturbed ;  the  assizes  comes  on — convictions  are  made — 
the  state  of  the  country  may  require  that  this  assizes  should  be 
followed  by  a  commission.  After  this,  perhaps,  a  few  may  be 
found  bold  and  daring  enough  to  commit  crime  ;  but  after  a 
time  they  relax,  and  in  all  instances,  at  the  utmost,  a  second 
commission  has  been  found  perfectly  sufficient  to  restore  tran- 
quillity to  a  county.  The  Insurrection  Act,  so  far  from  putting 
down  crime,  is  itself  the  parent  of  crime.  It  has  never  been 
found  effectual  in  repressing  crime ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  has 
led  to  its  additional  commission.  I  have  considerable  ac- 
quaintance with  those  who  conduct  crown  prosecutions  in  Ire- 
land, and  I  believe  a  majority  of  these  gentlemen  will  concur 
with  me  in  these  opinions. 

I  believe  also  that  there  is  at  present  in  this  town  a  gentle- 
man of  great  experience,  who  has  been  many  years  engaged  in 
conducting  crown  prosecutions,  and  I  believe  his  experience 
would  bear  me  out  in  the  fact,  that  all  the  murders  of  magis- 
trates which  have  taken  place  in  the  counties  of  Clare  and 
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liimerick,  have  been  murders  of  those  who  were  active  under 
the  Insm'reetion  Act.  This  was  always  seen  to  produce  dis- 
satisfaction, and  those  who  have  suffered  by  this  kind  of  severity 
have  been  ultimately  the  magistrates  themselves.  The  Insur- 
rection Act,  instead  of  having  a  tendency  to  check  crime,  has 
always  a  contrary  tendency,  and  has  uniformly  been  found 
inefficacious  to  repi'ess  disturbance.  What,  then,  can  be  the 
object  of  the  present  inquiry  ?  If  we  want  to  get  a  detail  of 
the  crimes  that  have  been  committed,  we  have  only  to  look  for 
their  chronicle  in  the  newspapers.  If  we  want  to  ascertain 
the  state  of  the  law,  we  shall  find^it  elsewhere,  and  I  therefore 
should  be  glad  to  ask,  what  good  can  possibly  result  from  this 
inquiry,  or  what  possibly  can  it  add  to  our  information,  unless 
the  hearing  of  a  tale  which  we  have  heard  more  than  a  hundred 
times  told  ?  I  hope  that  the  Government  will  treat  us  with 
candour,  and  let  us  know  fairly  whether  they  intend  to  give  us 
the  Insurrection  Act,  or  whether  they  have  any  understanding 
with  the  right  hon.  gentleman  that  this  motion  should  lead  to 
the  Insurrection  Act.  I  wish  to  know  whether  this  motion  is 
not  supported  from  some  secret  desire  on  the  part  of  those  who 
wish  for  the  Insurrection  Act.  The  right  hon.  baronet  has 
talked  of  the  security  of  his  family.  I  can  assure  the  right 
hon.  baronet  that  no  person  can  be  more  anxious  than  I  am 
that  his  highly  respectable  family  should  have  all  the  security 
and  protection  possible  ;  but  he  mistakes  if  he  thinks  that  pro- 
tection can  or  will  be  derived  from  the  Insurrection  Act.  Surely 
he  cannot  think  it.  No  one  would  more  regret  to  keep  that 
hon.  baronet  or  his  family  out  of  the  country  than  I  should ; 
but  would  he  prefer  to  return  there  as  a  soldier,  bearing  the 
Insurrection  Act  alone  with  him,  rather  than  as  a  friend,  the 
capacity  and  character  in  which  he  has  hitherto  visited  the 
people  ?  What  was  there  in  a  committee  to  state  facts,  or 
produce  facts  of  a  different  complexion  from  those  which  have 
already  existed  ?  If  this  committee  sit,  what  will  be  the  result 
of  its  labours  ?  They  may  summon  witnesses,  but  what  then  ? 
Why  this  ;  they  get  one  magistrate  to  give  them  a  chronicle  of 
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offences  such  as  exactly  may  te  found  in  the  newspapers  for  the 
last  six  months ;  another  magistrate  will  he  ready  to  indulge 
some  speculation  as  to  the  causes  of  the  offences ;   and  a  third 
will  be  ready  to  ascribe  them  all  to  the  interference  of  Dr.  Doyle 
and  the  Catholic  clergy.     This  will  be  the  full  amount  of  the 
labours  of  the  committee,  and  this  will  be  their  result.     I  call 
upon  the  King's  Government  to  disconnect  themselves  from  this 
proceeding.    Let  them  take  the  preservation  of  the  peace  of  the 
country  into  their  own  hands.     Let  them  go  on  with  their 
special  commissions  and  succeed,  as  they  have  already  done,  in 
restoring  peace  and  tranquillity  to  the  disturbed  districts  by 
the  firm  assertion  of  the  existing  ordinary  law.     I  am  sorry 
that,  in  the  course  of  the  observations  which  an  hon.  and  gallant 
member  had  made  to  this  House,  the  trials  of  the  county  of 
Kilkenny  have  been  alluded  to.    I  was  there,  and  have  a  right  to 
have  some  knowledge  on  the  subject,  and"  I  must  say  that  never 
was  any  county  more  slandered  than  this  county  by  the  King's 
oJEficers.     In  regard  to  the  acquittal  that  took  place,  no  consci- 
entious jury  would  have  come  to  a  different  conclusion  ;  and,  in 
my  mind,  there  never  was  a  more  upright  or  conscientious  ver- 
dict.   Now,  so  far  from  the  law  having  been  found  inefficacious, 
in  many  instances   at   those   assizes   several  convictions  took 
place  for  Whiteboy  offences,  and  for  crimes  connected  with  the 
combination  of  the  Blackfeet  and  the  Whitefeet.     With  respect 
to  the  jury  that  tried  Kennedy,  five  of  that  jury  were  nomi- 
nated by  the  Crown  after  all  the  prisoner's  challenges  had  been 
exhausted.     It  is  quite  impossible  that  any  honest  or  conscien- 
tious jury  would   have   found  a  different  verdict.     I  entreat 
the  Grovernment  not  to  resort  to  the  dangerous  experiment  of 
the  Insurrection   Act.     It  is   imwise  and  imprudent.     It   is 
leaching  a  bad  lesson  to  the  people ;  when  you  show  them  an 
example  of  a  disregard  of  all  decency  and  respect  for  the  Con- 
stitution, and  reckless  prostration  of  all  the  safeguards  which 
British  law  has  set  up  for  the  protection  of  the  subject,  you 
must  expect  that  they  will  improve  upon  the  lesson  you  teach 
them.     I  sit  down  in  the  confident  hope,  that  her  Majesty's 
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Government  "will  disavow  all  those  intentions  that  rumour 
imputes  to  tliem ;  that  they  will  be  frank  and  candid,  and  that, 
above  all,  they  will  disavow  any  intention  of  again  subjecting 
Ireland  to  the  terrors  of  the  Insurrection  Act.  If  they  do,  the 
committee  goes  for  nothing. 


Suhjed,  Eeform  Bill  for  Ireland  Committee  ; 
Date,  June  13,  1832. 

Mr.  O'Connell  said,  he  rose  to  take  the  sense  of  the  House 
upon  the  motion  which  he  then  felt  it  his  duty  to  make.  He 
wanted  to  re-establish  the  40.s.  franchise  in  fee,  and  he  intended 
to  move,  that  such  individuals  residing  in  counties  possessed  of 
a  fee-simple  estate  of  the  value  of  40s.  should  be  entitled  to 
vote.  The  Reformers  of  England  would  have  to  decide  this 
important  question ;  the  Reformers  of  Scotland  would  have  to 
decide  upon  it,  and  a  few  hours  would  determine  whether  or 
not  they  were  sincere  in  their  professions.  He  claimed  this  for 
Ireland  as  a  matter  of  right  and  justice.  He  could  not  see  what 
possible  motive  could  induce  them  to  refuse,  unless,  indeed,  they 
were  determined  to  treat  the  Irish  with  contemptuous  indiffe- 
rence ;  or  to  exhibit  a  hostile  disposition  to  the  just  demands  of 
his  country,  instead  of  meeting  them  with  a  fair  and  conciliatory 
spirit.  The  people  of  England  retained  this  franchise,  and 
why,  he  would  ask,  had  not  the  people  of  Ireland  the  same 
right  to  it  ?  Would  the  ministers  dare  to  treat  England  in 
this  way  ? — and  if  the  English  people  would  not  permit  them 
to  do  so,  did  they  suppose  that  the  people  of  Ireland  would 
suffer  such  treatment  with  impunity?  The  Bill  which  was 
proposed  to  reform  the  representation  of  Ireland  was  founded 
upon  a  wrong  basis,  and  had  certainly  been  framed  with  no 
friendly  feeling  towards  that  portion  of  the  British  empire. 
What  he  understood  by  Reform  was,  the  removal  of  abuses, 
whether  existing  under  a  base  oligarchical  system,  or  arising 
from  any  other  cause  in  the  representative  system.     Such  at 
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least,  would  be  the  principle  of  the  English  Bill.  But  far 
different  would  be  the  effect  of  that  measure  in  Ireland  (he  was 
referring  solely  to  the  county  constituency)  ;  they  proceeded  on 
the  foundation  of  the  franchise  as  it  was,  without  taking 
the  trouble  to  inquire  whether  that  franchise  was  a  proper  one 
or  not.  He  demanded  a  Reform  Bill  for  Ireland  upon  the 
same  basis  as  the  constituency  which  existed  in  1829.  He 
merely  required  the  restoration  of  that  franchise  by  which  the 
40s.  freeholders  in  fee  had  been  unjustly  deprived  in  1829. 
He  knew  no  possible  pretence  that  could  justify  this  act  of 
spoliation  ;  still  less  could  he  discover  any  reasonable  ground 
upon  which  his  demand  could  be  refused ;  for  it  ought  to  be 
recollected  that  the  Administration  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
(no  Reformer)  merely  voted  for  that  Bill  to  make  another 
measure  palatable,  but  which  they  did  not  hesitate  to  call  a  bad 
Bill.  Thus,  in  order  to  carry  the  question  of  Emancipation  the 
English  Reformers  voted  for  this  measure.  Instead  of  in- 
creasing the  freedom  of  election,  the  Reform  Bill  for  Ireland 
would  have  a  directly  contrary  effect. 

If  the  object  of  its  framers  (he  did  not  mean  to  say  that  it 
was  so),  but  if  their  object  was  to  throw  the  representation  of 
Ireland  into  the  hands  of  absentee  proprietors,  this  Bill 
could  not  have  been  framed  in  any  way  better  calculated  to 
effect  that  purpose.  His  Majesty's  Government  refused  to  give 
the  Irish,  except  in  one  solitary  instance,  and  just  where  it 
could  be  of  no  possible  use,  a  chattel  franchise  of  £10,  and 
this  concession  was  made,  not  from  any  conviction  of  its  utility 
upon  the  mind  of  the  right  hon.  Secretarj^,  but  upon  the  re- 
commendation of  a  noble  lord,  the  representative  of  a  northern 
county.  He  could  not  be  charged  with  impeding  his  Majesty's 
Government,  for  he  had  refrained  from  pressing  tlie  grievances 
of  Ireland  upon  them  until  the  English  Reform  Bill  had 
become  the  law  of  the  land ;  and  even  then  he  did  not  complain 
until  he  went,  as  the  delegate  from  a  moist  respectable  body  of 
gentlemen,  to  the  noble  lord's  Opposition,  to  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,   the   noble  member  for  Devonshire,  and  also 
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to  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  the  Secretary  for  Ireland.  If  he 
went  alone,  he  felt  that  he  might  not  be  entitled  to  more  than 
ordinary  courtesy ;  but  he  was  accompanied  on  that  occasion 
by  the  venerable  and  estimable  gentleman,  Sir  John  Newport, 
whose  opinion,  at  least,  ought  to  have  some  weight.  He  did 
not  wait  upon  these  personages,  not  indeed,  with  "  bated 
breath  and  suppliant  knee,"  but  with  the  upright  and  bold  port 
of  men  demanding  justice ;  for  the  purpose  of  remonstrating 
with  them,  and  pointing  out  the  injustice  of  this  measure.  He 
thought  he  made  an  impression  on  two  of  the  noble  personages. 
If  he  knew  anything  of  human  nature,  he  was  quite  sure  he 
produced  an  impression  upon  the  mind  of  one  of  them.  But 
there  was  one  right  hon.  gentleman  upon  whom  his  reasoning 
had,  he  knew,  little  influence ;  a  gentleman,  who,  from  the 
very  outset  of  his  career,  had,  in  all  his  acts,  distinguished 
himself  as  the  enemy  of  the  liberties  of  Ireland.  He  now 
solemnly  warned  that  right  hon.  gentleman  to  adopt  some  far 
different  course  with  regard  to  Ireland.  His  contemptuous 
conduct  would  no  longer  be  tamely  borne ;  if  he  persevered 
in  such  a  course,  he  would  produce  strife  and  bloodshed  in  the 
country,  which  must  end  in  separation.  He  called  upon  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  to  review  his  conduct  since  he  became 
officially  connected  with  Ireland  His  first  act  was  the 
celebrated  circular  letter  to  the  Magistracy  of  Ireland.  He 
next  re-organized  a  body  which  were  nearly  defunct  when  he 
came  into  office ;  a  measure  which  brought  out  Captain  Graham 
and  his  yeomanr}'-  to  butcher  the  people,  and  he  afterwards 
dismissed  this  very  same  Captain  Graham  for  so  doing. 

"  Let  the  right  hon.  gentleman  go  on  in  this  course,"  said 
Mr.  O'Connell,  "  and  I  tell  him  that  the  insurrection  against 
tithes  in  Ireland  will  be  swelled  into  a  formidable  and  bloody 
rebellion  which  he  maj'  not  find  it  so  easy  to  put  down." 

He  (Mr.  O'Connell)  was  convinced  of  the  value  of  the 
connection  between  the  two  countries,  and  so  long  as  he  lived, 
he  should  use  all  his  influence  to  preserve  it.  He  could  not, 
however,   say  how  long  it  might  be  in  his  power  to  do  so 
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Indeed,  it  required  all  the  influence  of  persons  in  whom  the 
Irish  people  placed  confidence  to  prevent  its  heing  severed  at 
this  moment.     He  could,  however,  tell  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man, that  the  concession  he  now  recommended  was  the  only 
method    left    to    England  of  preserving  her  connection  with 
Ireland.     It  had  been  invariably  stated  that  the  number  of 
£10  freeholders   in  Ireland  was  20,000.     It  was  little   more 
than   19,000  ;   there  would  not   be   28,000    voters.     He   was 
quite  sure  that  there  would   not   be   30,000  for   a  population 
of  7,500,000.     This  fact  he  would  prove  at  some  future  stage 
of  this  Bill.     He  was  prepared  to  do  so  then,  and  to  go  fully 
into   the   details  ;    satisfied   with   this  point  alone  to  try  the 
feelings  of  English  Reformers   towards  his   country,   and  he 
would  ask,  even  amidst   the   declamation  of  granting  equal 
justice,    was  there  equal  justice  between  the  two  countries  ? 
It  was  known  that,  until  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.,  everybody 
had  a  right,  to  vote.     From  that  time  to  the  passing  of  the 
Catholic  Eelief  Bill,  the  40.s.  franchise  had  existed,  of  which 
Ireland  had  been  deprived  at  that   time.     He  could  not  but 
contrast  the  conduct  of  the  noble  and  distinguished  individuals 
constituting  his  Majesty's  Grovernment  at  present  with  what  it 
was  when  the  disfranchisement  of  the  40s.  freeholders  of  Ire- 
land was  discussed.     The  late  lamented  member  for  Liverpool 
(Mr.  Huskissou)  was  followed  in  his  opposition  to  the  measure 
by  the  noble  lord  (not  now  in  his  place)  the   Secretary  for 
Foreign  Affairs.     The  right  hon.  gentleman,  the  President  of 
the  Board  of  Control,  delivered  a  most  admirable  speech  in 
favour  of  their  rights,  though  he  afterwards,  certainly,  voted  for 
their  disfranchisement,  and  in   short,  the  40s.  freeholders  were 
then  supported,  even  in  the  abuses  which  were  asserted  to  arise 
from  their  franchise,  by  every  influential  man  in  the  present 
Government,  including  the  illustrious  individual,  the  present 
Lord  High  Chancellor  of  England, 

In  1829,  it  was  alleged  as  a  ground  for  the  disfranchisement 
of  the  40s.  freeholders,  that  they  had  left  and  abandoned 
the  legitimate  influence  of  their  landlords,  and  yielded  them- 
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selves  to  the  influence  of  their  priests.  lie  denied  the  iu- 
sinuation,  and  hesitated  not  to  say,  that  the  priests  were  then 
as  now  under  the  control  of  the  popular  opinions  and  senti- 
ments of  the  great  majority  of  the  population  of  the  country. 
In  proof  of  this  he  would  mention  the  case  of  a  Catholic  clergy- 
man, at  his  election  for  the  county  of  Clare.  The  Reverend 
Mr.  Coffey  marched  into  the  town  of  Ennis,  at  the  head  of  a 
body  of  freeholders,  which  he  was  bringing  up  for  the  pui'pose 
of  voting  for  Mr.  Vesey  Fitzgerald,  a  most  estimable  gentleman , 
whom  the  40s.  freeholders  turned  out  of  Clare  for  joining  the 
Administration  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  The  moment  the 
freeholders  arrived  in  the  town,  they  took  off  their  hats,  gave  a 
hearty  cheer,  bowed  to  the  Reverend  Mr,  Coffey,  and  walked 
off,  leaving  the  reverend  gentleman  standing  alone.  The 
alleged  influence  of  the  priests  was  made  one  ground  of  a 
petition  against  the  returns  of  no  less  than  five  counties  in 
Ireland — namely,  Westmeath,  Dublin,  Galway,  Waterford, 
and  Clare,  the  last  against  his  (Mr.  O'Connell's)  return.  But 
in  three  cases  the  counsel  for  the  petitioners  had  abandoned 
that  branch  of  their  case ;  and  in  two  instances  evidence  in 
support  of  the  allegation  was  gone  into ;  and  when  it  was 
proposed,  on  behalf  of  the  parties  petitioned  against,  to  pro- 
•C3ed  to  rebut  that  evidence,  in  both  cases  the  committee 
unanimously  stopped  the  counsel,  stating  that  they  were  satis- 
fied that  the  allegation  was  untenable.  Thus,  he  showed, 
when  opportunities  afforded  of  proving  that  the  priests 
possessed  that  influence  which  was  alleged  (and  then  believed 
to  exist)  the  charge  was  either  abandoned  or  totally 
failed  in  proof.  The  committee,  however,  decided,  by  the 
fact  of  their  going  into  evidence  upon  the  point,  that  the 
interference  of  priests  was  a  ground  upon  which  an  election 
might  be  invalidated. 

After  these  facts,  it  would  be  a  work  of  supererogation  on 
his  part  to  use  any  further  arguments  to  show  the  absurdity  of 
this  objection.  lie  only  mentioned  these  things  to  show  how 
little  the  real  state  of  Ireland  was  understood  in  that  House. 
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He  was,  however,  willing  to  admit  that  the  people  were  under 
the  influence  of  agitators,  as  thej  were  called.  He  himself,  as 
everybody  knew,  had  the  honour  to  belong  to  this  class ;  but 
these  agitators  were  but  the  mouthpieces  of  the  people,  and  they 
only  possessed  influence  so  long  as  they  expressed  their  wishes 
and  their  feelings.  To  return,  however,  to  the  Disfranchise- 
ment Bill  of  1829,  he  must  remark  that,  in  1825,  he  himself 
was  examined  before  a  committee  of  the  House,  with  reference 
to  the  class  of  voters  subsequently  disfranchised,  and  it  was  then 
considered  and  understood  (at  least  it  was  so  by  him)  that  the  40s. 
freeholders  in  fee  were  to  remain  untouched  in  their  rights  and 
privileges,  and  yet,  in  1829,  with  a  reckless  negligence  and 
forgetfulness  of  every  principle,  they  were  included  in  the  mea- 
sure and  disfranchised,  although  against  them  there  did  not 
exist  the  least  pretence  for  such  a  course.  He,  in  addition  to 
what  he  had  already  objected,  must  also  appeal  against  the 
franchise  introduced  in  the  measure,  nominally  a  £10  franchise; 
but  one  which,  under  that  Bill,  was  stated  by  the  right  hon. 
baronet  near  him  to  be  really  a  £20  franchise,  because  it  was- 
provided  that  there  should  be  £10  over  and  above  all  charges, 
costs,  and  expenses.  The  franchise  had  not  been  diminished, 
but  extended  to  England.  Why  should  it  not  be  rendered 
more  extensive  in  Ireland  ?  Why  not  restore  their  rights  to 
the  406'.  freeholders,  and  thus  give  to  the  peasantry  a  sense  of 
importance  and  independence,  while  we  aff'ord  them  a  stimulus 
to  industry  ?  Either  the  English  Parliament  thought  Ireland 
unfit  to  receive  this  boon  (boon  did  he  call  it  ?)  nay,  this  act  of 
justice,  or  they  considered  the  privilege  which  was  enjoyed  in 
England  too  good  for  Irishmen,  and  grudgingly  resolved  to 
keep  it  to  themselves.  Grosser  injustice  was  never  displayed 
than  that  which  the  Irish  Reform  Bill  exhibited.  Who  would 
dare  to  tell  him  that  Irishmen  were  not  as  well  entitled  to  this 
franchise  as  Englishmen  ?  After  this,  they  might  talk  to  him 
of  equal  rights  and  equal  privileges,  but  he  would  laugh  at  their 
empty  vauntings.  What,  he  would  ask,  was  one  of  the  pleas- 
for  refusing  it  ?    Why,  that  they  could  not  disturb  the  members- 
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of  the  House.  That  was  General  Gascoigne's  plea ;  a  man  of 
whom  he  would  say,  without  hesitation,  that  he  was  one  of  the 
worst  used  gentlemen  in  England.  General  Gascoigne  had 
moved  and  carried  an  instruction  to  the  committee,  that  the 
number  of  members  for  England  and  Wales  should  remain  513. 
The  House  was  dissolved.  The  General  went  back  to  his  con- 
stituents; and,  under  the  influence  of  the  Government,  was 
almost  hooted  out  of  Liverpool.  Yet  that  same  Government 
actually  adopted  the  principle  of  the  motion  they  had  thus  so 
violently  condemned.  All  the  people  of  Ireland  had  to  contend 
with  was,  in  fact,  a  mere  prejudice  that  the  number  of  the  House 
should  remain  658.  But,  even  with  a  knowledge  of  that  preju- 
dice, the  Government  had  taken  care  to  draw  so  liberally  on 
their  bank  for  the  people  of  England  and  Wales,  that  there  re- 
mained nothing  for  Ireland.  The  numbers  of  the  House  were 
now  to  be  scrupulously  preserved ;  England  would  have  thirty 
members  more  than  originally  contemplated,  but  Ireland  was 
excluded  from  deriving  any  advantage ;  in  consequence  of  the 
departure  from  the  principles  of  the  first  Reform  Bill,  her  num- 
bers would  not  be  augmented.  Did  Ireland  deserve  such  treat- 
ment, after  the  assistance  her  representatives  had  rendered 
ministers  on  the  English  Eefoi'm  Bill  ?  But  this  was  always 
the  way  where  Ireland  was  concerned  ;  her  aid  was  invoked  in 
the  battle,  but  when  a  division  of  the  spoil  came,  she  was  for- 
gotten. The  Irish  were  ready  to  forgive ;  they  demanded  only 
tqual  justice  ;  but  it  is  the  injured  who  forgive.  Those  who 
do  the  wrong  never  forgive.  He  appealed  to  the  ministers,  as 
Reformers,  to  remember  the  situation  in  which  they  were  now 
placed.  Let  them  remember  that  their  votes  would  go 
forth  to  the  world  ;  that  they  had  to  decide  upon  the  claims  to 
equal  justice  of  a  lai-ge  portion  of  the  empire.  Would  they 
remind  the  people  of  Ireland  of  that  sentiment  which  had  been 
so  often  repeated  to  them  ? — 

"  Hereditary  bondsmen,  know  ye  not, 
Who  would  be  free,  himself  must  strike  tlie  Mow !" 
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He  would  not  go  into  a  lengthened  view  of  this  subject ;  but 
the  conduct  of  the  present  Grovernment  was  of  a  piece  with  that 
which  had  been  pursued  by  every  Administration  in  Ireland 
since  the  time  of  Henry  II.  The  people  of  Ireland  had  only 
put  in  a  claim  for  an  equal  participation  in  those  rights  enjoyed 
by  the  other  subjects  of  the  empire.  That  was  done  even  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  III.  ;  but  the  just  demands  of  the  people 
were  then  refused,  and  their  interests  were  sacrificed  to  the  Con- 
servative party,  as  they  had  now  been  by  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man. He  might  carry  his  proposition,  but  let  him  recollect  that 
he  would  not  satisfy  the  claims  of  the  Irish  people,  and  the  Con- 
servative party  to  whom  he  sacrificed  them  was  not  now  domi- 
nant; he  would  not  conciliate  them  now.  But  let  him  consider 
well  the  consequences  of  his  conduct.  It  had  been  said  that  if 
Henry  YIII.  had  conceded  as  much  to  the  people  of  Ireland  as 
he  did  to  the  people  of  England,  the  Reformation  would  have 
been  successful  in  that  country.  He  did  not  think  that,  but  it 
had  been  so  stated  by  more  than  one  historian.  When  there 
was  the  first  appearance  of  concession  in  the  reign  of  lames  I., 
he,  by  the  advice  of  Sir  John  Davis,  introduced  the  rotten- 
borough  system  there,  and  by  that  means  destroyed  the  good  he 
otherwise  might  have  done.  James  made  forty  boroughs  in  one 
day,  with  a  view  to  give  the  dominant  party  control  in  the 
legislature.  This  was  in  character  with  the  whole  system,  to 
prevent  the  voice  of  the  people  being  heard. 

It  was  little  more  than  200  years  since  it  was  no  crime  to 
murder  an  Irishman  ;  and  it  had  only  been  at  periods  of  danger 
and  of  difficulty  that  Ireland  had  been  able  to  obtain  anything 
from  England.  England  endeavoured  to  enslave  the  people — 
to  destroy  their  chm-ches — to  throw  down  their  altars,  and 
strip  their  clergy]  of  their  property — but  it  did  not  succeed 
in  the  attempt  to  destroy  the  spirit  of  the  people.  The  present 
Parliament  had  restored  to  the  people  of  England  those  rights 
which  had  been  usurped  by  an  oligarchy.  It  had  rendered 
useful  service  to  this  country,  and  why  not  do  equal  justice  to 
Ireland?     In  the  present  instance  insult  had  been  added  io 
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injury — the  English  Reform  Bill  was  brought  forward  by  an 
English  gentleman ;  the  Scottish  Bill  by  a  Scottish  legal  lumi- 
nary ;  was  there  no  Irishman  to  whom  ministers  could  entrust 
the  Irish  Reform  Bill? — was  it  necessary  that  it  should  be 
introduced  by  one  who  could  conciliate  nobody — a  person  in 
whom  no  party  could  confide  ?  Yes,  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
opposite  had  been  fully  intrusted  with  a  measure  which  was 
calculated  to  destroy  the  independence  of  Ireland.  Wise  and 
political  statesmen  as  they  were,  the  present  members  of  his 
Majesty's  Grovernment,  they  wished  to  put  an  end  to  excitement 
and  agitation  in  Ireland,  and  how  did  they  set  about  it  ? — by 
perpetrating  an  act  of  injustice  which  must  perpetuate  excite- 
ment, and  leave  no  room  for  tranquillity  but  the  tranquillity  of 
slavery,  and  that,  he  pledged  himself  they  should  not  have. 
He  told  the  right  hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  Stanley)  he  might  defeat 
him  (Mr.  O'Conneli)  in  that  House,  but  the  Irish  people  would 
beat  the  right  hon.  gentleman  elsewhere.  They  would  vanquish 
him ;  and  in  doing  so  they  would  violate  no  law,  so  long  as 
Algerine  Acts,  such  as  the  Registration  of  Arms  and  Unlawful 
Processions  Bills,  did  not  exist.  No;  so  long  as  the  hon.  gentle- 
man left  the  Irish  people  one  rag  of  the  Constitution,  they  would 
iake  their  stand  upon  that  and  beat  him.  In  conclusion,  he 
would  move,  by  way  of  amendment,  that  it  be  an  instruction 
to  the  committee  to  restore  the  elective  franchise  to  persons 
seized  in  fee,  and  occupying  freeholds  of  the  clear  yearly 
value  of  40s. 


Suhject,  Parliamentary  Reform — Ireland  ;  Date,  June  18, 

1832. 

This  subject  brought  up  ]Mr.  Stanley  in  one  of  his  bitterest  attacks  on 
O'Conneli. 

Mr.  O'Conneli  said,  his  object  in  then  rising  was,  to  propose 
another  instruction  to  the  committee.  There  were  other  material 
points  to  which  he  was  anxious  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
House,  but  these  he  should  reserve  for  a  future  stage  of  their 
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proceedings.     He  could  not  proceed  without  again  adverting- 
to  the  fact,  that  his  Majesty's  Government  had  furnished  no 
information  as  to  the  population  of  Ireland,  except  that  con- 
tained in  the  Boundaries  Book.     The  information  which  this 
book   contained  was  most  vague  and  unsatisfactory,  and  he 
could  not  but  deeply  lament  that  a  production  so  stupid  and 
disgraceful  had  been  brought  forward  in  that  House.     Not  a 
single  charter  had  been  published  in  that  book  of  information, 
although  the  boroughs  were  to  be  affected  by  the  Bill,  and  yet 
these  documents  could  have  been  procured  either  in  the  Rolls 
Office,  or  at  the  Bermingham  Tower,  Dublin — or,  if  they  thought 
it  too  troublesome  to  send  to  Ireland,  they  might  have  obtained 
charters  of  a  more  ancient  date  in  the  Tower  of  London.     He 
had  a  right  to  complain  of  this  neglect  on  the  part  of  those 
whose  duty  it  was  to  have  supplied  this  information.     When 
the  House  came  to  consider  the  boroughs,  it  was  most  important 
that  it  should  have   before  it  the   charter   under  which  the 
boroughs  had  been  enfranchised.     He  complained  the  more  of 
this  neglect  on  the  part  of  the  Grovernment,  when  he  found 
them  actually  fighting  the  battle  of  the  Beresford  family  in 
that  portion  of  the  Bill  which  had  reference  to  the  borough  of 
Coleraine.     It  was  true  that  an  excuse  had  been  made  for  the 
non-production   of  the   charter  belonging  to  the  borough   of 
Ennis,  namely,  that  it  was  pledged  for  a  sum  of  money  to  some 
individual  in  the  county  of  Gal  way.     In  this  case,  of  course, 
they  could  not  produce  the  charter,  unless  they  consented  to 
pay  off  the  incumbrance.     He  thought,  however,  that  all  such 
charters  as  were  not  circumstanced  in  this  way  should  be  pub- 
lished for  the  information  of  the  House.     He  confessed  that 
he  entertained  but  little   prospect  of  success   in   his   present 
motion.     This  apprehension  was  one  of  the  melancholy  effects 
of  the  contempt  in  which  the  affairs  of  Ireland  seemed  to  be 
held  in  this  country.    The  right  hon.  gentleman  opposite  would,. 
no  doubt,  command  a  majority  upon  every  point  which  would 
limit  the  constituency  of  Ireland  ;  he  would  be  ably  supported, 
by  his  new  and  faithful  allies  on  that  side  of  the  House.     They 
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"would  often  have  to  witncs?  before  the  termination  of  these 
proceedings  such  miserable  spectacles  as  had  been  exhibited  in 
that  House  a  few  evenings  ago.  They  would  behold  men, 
calling  themselves  Eeformers,  marching  in,  arm  in  arm,  with 
their  late  opponents,  to  vote  against  the  men  who,  through  evil 
report  and  through  good  report,  had  sustained  them,  and  when, 
without  their  assistance,  they  must  have  been  prostrated  in  the 
dust.  These  were  the  men  who  called  themselves  Eeformers 
while  they  were  aiding  and  abetting  the  cause  of  despotism  in 
Ireland.  This  was  "Whig  gratitude.  This  was  the  requital  which 
the  representatives  of  Ireland  were  to  receive  for  sleepless  nights 
— for  their  laborious  and  unceasing  exertions — for  the  number- 
less sacrifices  they  had  made  in  defence  of  English  liberty.  He 
expected  this.  He  was  prepared  for  it.  It  was  in  perfect 
keeping  with  the  policy  which  the  Whig  ministry  had  pursued 
towards  his  country.  Well,  let  them  go  on.  Let  them  follow 
up  their  system  of  injustice.  He  firmly  believed  that  all  those 
things  were  for  the  best,  and  that  the  right  lion,  gentleman,  in 
spite  of  his  intentions  to  the  contrary,  would  be  the  means  of 
effecting  the  speedy  regeneration  of  Ireland.  The  events  which 
had  taken  place  in  that  country  justified  him  in  saying  this, 
and  the  House  might  rely  upon  this  prediction,  that  his  con- 
temptuous refusal  of  common  justice  to  Ireland  would  lead  to 
results  which  it  was  then  in  their  power  to  avert,  and  which 
might  yet  be  remembered  by  them  with  regret.  He  did  not 
hope  to  carry  his  present  motion,  but  would,  nevertheless, 
denounce  the  injustice  of  the  measure.  He  would  reiterate  his 
objections,  and  if  he  did  not  succeed  in  making  an  impression 
upon  that  House,  he  would  atleast  expose  the  conduct  of  this  Whig 
ministry  in  the  eyes  of  the  people  of  England.  He  would  now 
call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  some  of  the  most  glaring  defects 
of  the  present  measure.  In  the  former  Bill  the  same  system 
of  registration  which  existed  in  this  country  was  provided  for 
Ireland  as  a  boon.  The  dissolution  of  Parliament  took  place, 
and  Ireland  returned  to  this  House  Eeformers  pledged  to  sup- 
port this  Bill,  acting  under  the  compact  which  it  was  imagined  had 
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been  entered  into.  In  the  present  Bill  the  registration  remained 
unaltered.  The  old  abuses  were  preserved  in  Ireland,  while  in 
England  a  much  cheaper,  a  less  inconvenient,  and,  in  every 
sense  of  the  word,  an  infinitely  better  and  more  effective  measure 
had  been  adopted.  Was  not  this  a  gross,  a  shameful  violation 
of  the  compact  which  had  been  entered  into  with  the  Irish 
nation  ?  For  this  charge  he  believed  they  were  indebted  to 
the  Tory  Attorney- Greneral  for  Ireland,  and,  knowing  this  fact, 
it  did  not  surprise  him.  The  compact  was,  however,  broken. 
This  was  another  insult  to  the  Irish  nation ;  it  was  another 
specimen  of  the  fidelity  and  honour  with  which  England  had 
fulfilled  her  compacts  with  Ireland.  The  first  question  they 
had  to  determine  in  discussing  this  measure  was,  whether  the 
constituency  of  Ireland  was  as  sufficient  and  extensive  as  it 
ought  to  be.  This  was  the  basis  of  the  English  Bill — this  was 
the  first  question  they  had  taken  into  consideration,  and  he 
thought  that  the  extension  of  the  constituency  was  the  greatest 
benefit  conferred  upon  England  by  that  Bill.  In  Ireland  how 
did  the  case  stand  ?  That  there  was  an  extensive  and  sufficient 
constituency  in  Ireland,  up  to  the  year  1829,  was  not  to  be 
doubted,  but  now,  he  should  be  able  to  show,  it  would  be 
reduced  to  a  constituency  not  exceeding  25,000,  and  that 
miserably  limited.  Up  to  the  year  1829  the  constituency  was 
nominally  216,000,  and  really  about  200,000  ;  but  by  the  blow 
that  was  struck  in  that  year  it  was  at  once  reduced  to  25,000. 
He  would  give  the  House  a  few  specimens  of  the  numbers  that 
would  have  a  right  to  vote  according  to  that  measure.  In  six 
of  the  counties  of  Ireland  there  would  not  be  so  many  as  300 
£10  voters.  In  Sligo,  with  a  population  of  171,508,  there  would 
b)e  299  voters ;  in  Carlow,  with  a  population  of  81,570,  there 
would  be  193  voters  ;  in  Kildare,  with  a  population  of  108,400, 
191  voters;  in  Kerry,  with  a  population  of  240,000,  178  voters; 
in  Dublin  county,  with  a  population  of  183,000,  109  voters ; 
and  in  Donegal,  with  a  population  of  298,104,  there  would  be 
sixty-six  voters.  Was  that  a  state  of  things  which  ought  to 
«xist?     Hon.  gentlemen  whispered  he  was  inaccurate  in  his 
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statement,  but  that  could  not  Le,  for  lie  liad  copied  the  figures 
from  Parliamentary  Returns.  But  he  would  give  the  House 
some  other  specimens.  In  seven  of  the  counties  of  Ireland,  the 
£10  voters  would  not  amount  to  400 ;  in  Kilkenny,  with  a 
population  of  169,000,  there  would  be  383  voters;  in  Louth, 
with  a  population  of  108,000,  380  voters;  in  Westmeath,  with 
a  population  of  136,000,  there  would  be  366  voters  ;  in  Mayo, 
with  a  population  of  367,000,  there  would  be  335  voters ;  in 
King's  County,  with  a  population  of  144,000,  there  would  be 
301  voters ;  in  Queen's  County,  with  a  population  of  145,000, 
there  would  be  302  voters ;  in  Meath,  with  a  population  of 
177,000,  there  would  be  308  voters.  In  five  of  the  counties 
the  £10  voters  would  not  amount  to  500 ;  in  Tipperary,  with  a 
population  of  402,000,  there  would  be  475  voters ;  in  Eoscom- 
mon,  with  a  population  of  239,000,  there  would  be  470  voters  ; 
in  "Waterford,  with  a  population  of  148,000,  there  would  be 
483  voters;  in  Longford,  with  a  population  of  112,000,  there 
would  be  463  voters ;  and  in  Cork  county,  with  a  population  of 
700,000,  there  would  be  477  voters. 

With  respect  to  the  other  counties,  Wexford,  with  a  popu- 
lation of  172,000,  would  contain  672  voters ;  Leitrim,  with  a 
population  of  141,000,  455  voters;  and  Wicklow,  with  a  popu- 
lation of  122,000,  would  contain  533  voters ;  the  other  eleven 
counties,  on  an  average,  contained  above  700  voters.  And 
here,  by-the-bye,  was  a  very  instructive  fact ;  out  of  these  eleven 
counties,  no  less  than  eight  were  in  the  province  of  Ulster,  the 
other  three  being  Galway,  Limerick,  and  Clare.  The  assistant- 
barristers  of  Galway  and  Limerick  were  both  Catholics,  but 
such  was  not  the  case  with  respect  to  Clare  ;  and  what  was  the 
result  of  this  circumstance  ?  The  number  of  voters  for  Galway,. 
1,812  ;  for  Limerick,  1,396  ;  and  for  Clare  only  946  ;  and  from 
his  connection  with  that  county,  he  was  able  to  state  that 
the  registration  of  those  946  cost  upwards  of  £1,500.  Na 
wonder,  then,  that  the  Conservatives  were  all  anxious  to  get  rid 
of  it. 

From  these  calculations  it  appeared,  that  there  were  19,000^ 
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and  odd  £10  voters  in  Ireland  ;  lie  would  call  20,000 ;  and  then 
again  ask,  was  this  a  sufficient  constituency  for  more  than 
8,000,000  people  ?  But  no  doubt  he  should  he  told  by  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  that  there  were  other  voters,  such  as  the 
£50  voters  and  the  £20  voters,  and  according  to  his  calculation, 
there  were  23,000  of  the  former,  and  9,000  of  the  latter.  Such 
certainly  did  appear  b}''  the  documents  to  be  the  fact ;  but  every 
£50  voter  since  the  year  1790  had  been  reckoned,  so  that  they 
had  three  generations  on  the  list,  and  even  with  respect  to  the 
£20  voters,  the  same  inaccuracy  prevailed  to  a  considerable 
extent.  The  £20  rent-charges  were  registered  every  eight 
years,  so  that,  after  the  lapse  of  eight  years,  they  necessarily 
had  the  duplicate  entry  of  the  same  persons ;  therefore,  taking 
all  these  circumstances  into  consideration,  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man's calculation  was  infinitely  too  great.  He  (Mr.  O'Connell) 
had  had  the  experience  of  three  contested  elections  in  Ireland, 
and  on  the  basis  of  that  experience  his  calculations  were,  that 
the  amount  of  these  voters  was  not  above  one-ninth  of  that 
stated  by  the  right  hon.  gentleman;  but  he  was  content  to  give 
him  one-sixth,  and  then  that  would  yield  26,000  voters  for  the 
entu-e  constituency.  The  hon.  member  for  Kilkenny  had  made 
a  calculation  of  the  returns  of  the  number  of  persons  who  polled 
at  contested  elections  in  eighteen  of  the  counties  of  Ireland ; 
and  that  number  amounted  to  15,211 ;  there  then  remained 
fourteen  counties  unpolled. 

But  it  should  be  observed  that  the  contest  took  place  in 
those  counties  where  there  was  the  greatest  number  of  voters. 
Now,  let  any  man  calculate  on  these  data  ;  and  he  would  fear- 
lessly ask  whether,  in  giving  a  constituency  of  26,000  to  Ire- 
land, he  had  not  placed  the  number  infinitely  too  high  ?  He 
would  then  ask  the  House  if  this  state  of  the  elective  franchise 
was  to  be  endured  ?  Were  these  the  advantages  which  Ireland 
was  to  hope  for  under  the  Whig  Government  ?  Was  this  an 
extension  of  the  franchise,  or  was  it  to  be  called  reform? 
Ireland,  it  was  well  known,  had  always  suffered  as  much,  if  not 
more,  under  a  Whig  than  a  Tory  Grovernment.     It  was  the 
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Whigs  who  enaoted  the  penal  code  ;  and  even  in  the  present 
Administration  there  seemed  the  same  determination  to  use  the 
strong  hand  of  domination  over  Ireland,  as  well  as  to  perpetuate 
all  the  misdeeds  and  misrule  of  their  late  predecessors  in  office, 
and  all  to  gratify  petty  and  contemptible  prejudices — prejudices 
which  were  by  no  means  confined  to  the  lowest  class  of  the 
people.  Some  hon.  gentlemen  would  say,  that  the  franchise 
had  been  extended  in  consequence  of  the  holders  of  leases,  ori- 
ginally granted  for  sixty  years,  being  entitled  to  vote.  But 
what  were  they  ?  Why,  he  would  tell  the  noble  lord  opposite, 
who  seemed  to  consider  them  as  worthy  of  attention,  that  there 
was  no  such  class  of  votei's  in  Leinster,  Munster,  or  Connaught ; 
nor  did  he  believe  there  were  more  than  fifty  or  sixty  of  these 
voters  altogether  in  Ulster.  There  might  be  twenty  or  thirty 
in  Armagh  ;  but,  with  the  exception  of  Down,  in  which  he  un- 
derstood there  were  twenty  or  twenty-five  on  one  estate,  they 
were  not  to  be  found  in  any  other  part  of  this  province.  The 
noble  lord  had  stated  that  there  were  a  number  of  Catholics 
holding  leases  of  this  description.  Was  the  noble  lord  so  igno- 
rant of  Irish  history  as  not  to  know  that  the  Catholics  were  not 
permitted  to  hold  property  in  some  of  these  counties  ?  Did  the 
noble  lord  not  know  that  they  were  turned  out  of  their  lands 
and  possessions,  and  were  sent,  as  was  the  fashion  in  that  day 
in  this  unfortunate  district,  to  "hell  or  Connaught."  You 
boast  of  this  miserable  addition  to  the  franchise,  which,  I  again 
repeat,  is  of  no  possible  advantage  to  Ireland,  while,  in  other 
respects,  you  reduce  the  constituencies  in  counties  to  nearly  half 
its  present  amount.  For  instance,  in  Kerry  we  have  178  voters 
at  present.  By  your  Bill  you  cut  off  seventy-nine,  thus  re- 
ducing the  constituency  for  such  an  immense  population  to  the 
miserable  number  of  ninety-nine.  \Lord  AltJwrpe  left  the 
House.']  The  noble  lord  went  away.  His  observations  were 
not,  perhaps,  worthy  of  being  listened  to  ;  but  Ireland  formed 
the  subject  of  deliberation,  and  this,  doubtless,  was  a  very  legi- 
timate excuse  for  the  abrupt  departure  of  the  noble  lord.  He, 
however,  had  left  the  case  to  one  of  his  underlings.     He  could 
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not  have  made  a  more  proper  selection  than  the  right  hon^ 
gentleman  opposite.  He  was  much  better  adapted  for  the  task 
than  the  noble  lord.  He  possessed  the  requisite  qualification 
in  acts  of  domination,  and,  therefore,  he  was  just  the  person  of  all 
others  most  fit  to  reply  to  him.  What  was  the  object  of  the  Eng- 
lish Reform  ?  To  increase  the  constituency.  "What  was  the  ob- 
ject of  this  Bill  ?  To  decrease  it.  Under  the  present  system  a 
man  who  had  a  freehold  of  the  required  amount  in  the  towns  was 
entitled  to  vote  in  the  county  in  respect  to  his  freehold  ;  while, 
if  he  resided  in  the  town,  he  was  also  entitled  to  vote  for  the 
town  in  respect  to  his  residence.  That  practice  was  now  to  be 
abolished,  and  now  inhabitants  of  towns  that  were  not  counties 
of  themselves  were  to  have  the  double  vote.  It  might  be  right 
enough  to  refuse  the  double  vote  to  the  inhabitants  of  towns- 
that  were  counties  of  themselves,  but  why  were  other  towns  to- 
be  deprived  of  the  advantage?  When  complaint  had  been 
made  of  this  measure  upon  a  former  occasion,  the  answer  given 
was,  that  such  a  provision  was  in  perfect  accordance  with  the- 
English  Bill — that,  in  fact,  the  object  was  to  assimilate  the- 
Irish  and  English  system  of  voting.  True  it  was,  that  such 
was  the  principle  of  the  English  Bill.  This  argument  waa 
always  used  when  the  constituency  was  to  be  decreased,  but  it 
was  never  applied  for  the  opposite  purpose.  The  regulation 
of  the  English  Bill  was  to  preserve  the  agricultural  and  manu- 
facturing interests,  and  to  prevent  the  one  obtaining  an  undue 
preponderance  over  the  other  in  the  representation.  It  was  on 
this  principle  that  the  constituency  was  limited  in  towns  where 
it  had  taken  place.  But  the  House  must  see  that  no  such  dis- 
tinction existed  in  Ireland.  There  was  no  manufacturing  in- 
terest in  any  of  her  boroughs.  Ireland  had  been  long  since 
plundered  of  these  advantages,  and  therefore  the  principle  did 
not  apply ;  but  on  what  principle  was  it  that  the  freehold  right 
of  voting  was  to  be  taken  away  from  cities  which  were  counties 
of  themselves  ?  For  his  part,  he  confessed  his  utter  ignorance 
of  any  ground  upon  which  such  a  course  could  be  maintained. 
Such  was  the  Eeform  Bill  intended  for  Ireland.     Could  any 
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single  human  being  be  found  to  say  witli  sincerity  that  it  was 
a  just  one  ?  Hon.  members  on  the  other  side  of  the  House 
might  join  the  right  hon.  gentleman  in  voting  against  him,  but 
he  defied  them  to  reconcile  to  their  consciences  the  justice  of  the 
vote.  It  appeared  to  him  that  the  object  of  all  parties  in  that 
House  was  to  exclude  the  people  of  Ireland  from  all  real  share 
in  the  representation.  He  was  justified  in  entertaining  the 
belief,  not  only  by  what  Government  had  not  done,  but  by 
what  it  had  done.  Could  any  man  think  otherwise,  when  he 
saw  two  members  given  to  the  College  of  Dublin,  where  it  was 
impossible  that  there  could  be  a  single  Catholic  voter,  and  where 
the  present  representation  was  amply  sufficient  ?  What,  he 
would  ask,  was  this  but  making  a  religious  difference,  and 
leaving  the  Catholic  question  open,  as  if  the  Bill  of  1829  had 
never  been  passed  ?  The  right  hon.  gentleman,  on  introducing 
the  former  Bill,  defended  the  measure  against  the  attacks  from 
this  side  of  the  House  upon  'the  ground  that  the  Bill  of  1829 
abolished  all  religious  distinctions — that  Protestants  and  Catho- 
lics were  by  the  same  measure  put  upon  the  same  level,  and  yet 
they  heard  the  same  right,  hon.  gentleman  a  few  evenings  ago 
declare  that  the  additional  member  was  given  to  the  University 
because  it  was  a  Protestant  establishment.  How  could  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  reconcile  this  gross  inconsistency  ?  He 
repeated  that  the  £10  franchise  would  diminish  the  number  of 
voters  for  Ireland ;  and  he  wished  to  observe  that  this  franchise 
had  been  admitted  by  the  hon.  member  for  Tamworth  to  be 
equal  to  a  £20  franeliise  in  England.  That  statement  was  true 
as  far  as  it  went,  but  it  might  have  gone  further,  and  have  been 
equally  true.  What  was  the  object  of  thus  restricting  the 
franchise  ?  It  could  only  be  to  prevent  the  Catholics  from  ob- 
taining too  much  power  ;  and  what  was  that  but  a  revival  of  a 
religious  question  which  ought  to  have  been  buried  in  oblivion  ? 
Did  the  right  hon.  gentleman  suppose  that  this  Bill  was  to  be 
final  for  Ireland  ?  If  he  did  he  was  mistaken ;  it  not  only 
would  not  be  final,  but  it  would  not  content  the  country  one 
hour. 

VOL.   I.  16 
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The  measure  did  not  satisfy  any  pai'ty.  If  it  conciliated 
the  memher  forDundalk  or  the  learned  member  for  the  Univer- 
sity of  Dublin,  he  could  understand  it ;  but  there  was  this  sin- 
gularity about  the  measure,  that  no  human  being  was  satisfied 
with  it.  The  ministers,  by  adopting  it,  were  securing  the 
hatred  of  the  Conservatives,  and  gratuitously  adding  thereto 
the  just  vengeance  of  the  Liberals.  Ministers  were  doing  that 
which  they  were  accusing  him  of  trying  to  do,  far  more  rapidly 
than  they  imagined-  Perhaps  they  thought  they  might  suc- 
ceed by  playing  one  party  off  against  another ;  'but  they  would 
fail.  He  would  not  vote  against  the  Orangemen ;  and  it  was 
surely  a  gross  injustice  to  take  away  from  the  Protestants,  be- 
cause they  were  Protestants,  when  it .  was  refused  to  give  to  the 
Catholics,  because  they  were  Catholics.  And  this  was  the  splen- 
did safetj'-  conciliating  Administration  I  They  gave  to  Ireland 
a  Processions  Bill  this  year  ;  last  year  they  gave  a  Yeomanry 
Bill  ;  in  short,  they  would  give  any  Bill  that  should  not  intro- 
duce common  sense  into  Ireland.  There  was  common  sense  in 
the  Tories ;  there  was  common  sense  in  the  right  hon.  baronet ; 
what  he  said  to  the  Irish  Protestants  was  : — "  Assist  me  in  put- 
ting down  the  mass  of  the  population  and  I  will  give  you  great 
advantages."  That  was  a  comprehensible  bargain,  and  the 
Protestants  served  him  zealously.  But  this  Government  had 
thrown  the  Protestants  overboard  ;  and,  after  exasperating  them 
to  the  utmost,  it  turned  round  and  exasperated  the  people  too. 
Admirable  policy  !  Most  excellent  and  statesmanlike  craft ! 
But  the  House  was  told  that  this  Bill  would  be  lost  elsewhere  ; 
after  the  passing  of  the  English  Bill,  however,  he  hardly 
thought  that  was  very  likely.  He  might  probably  be  asked  what 
was  his  remedy  for  the  grievance  that  he  had  pointed  out.  It 
was  a  very  simple  one.  Let  them  give  a  £5  instead  of  a  £10 
franchise  to  Ireland.  Let  the  machinery  of  the  Bill  be  substan- 
tial, but  not  expensive.  Perhaps  it  would  be  said  that  this 
was  making  a  new  qualification.  But  were  there  no  new 
qualifications  in  the  English  Bill  ?  And,  besides,  from  his 
evidence,  in  1815,  it  would  be  perceived  that  he  proposed  the 
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same  thing.  His  words  were  often  quoted  against  him  ;  so,  in 
this  instance,  let  him  have  the  benefit  of  them  in  his  favour. 
The  right  hon.  gentleman  had  told  the  House  that,  if  he  could 
he  shown  that  there  would  be  a  numerous  and  respectable  40.s\ 
constituency,  he  would  consent  to  that  franchise;  and  then  he 
went  on  to  quote  a  case  in  which  eight  hundred  40s,  freeholders 
were  bribed. 
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O'Connell's  efforts  to  conciliate  this  violently  aggreslve  party  were  well 
intended,  but  certainly  not  effective.  To  enforce  Protestant  liberty  of  con- 
science by  the  sword  was,  and  we  fear  still  is,  the  principal  doctrine  of  that 
Society.* 

Mr.  Henry  Grattan,  who  spoke  on  this  occasion,  said  he  saw  two  men 
killed  in  one  of  their  processions,  but  it  was  no  use  to  prosecute  the  murderers 
as  no  jury  could  be  got  to  convict  an  Orangeman.  He  further  added,  that 
Protestant  clergymen  v/ore  beads  on  Orange  festivals  in  mockery  of  Catholics 

Mr.  0"Connell  said,  the  right  hon.  gentleman  had  stated 
that  the  speeches  which  had  been  made  on  the  Opposition  side 
of  the  House  demonstrated  the  necessity  of  this  measure.  The 
speech  which  the  right  hon.  gentleman  himself  had  just  de- 
livered demonstrated  that  this  measure  was  totally  unnecessary 
There  had  never  been  in  Ireland  any  cessation  of  the  irritating 
passions  occasioned  by  the  severing  principle  of  partial  legisla- 
tion.    The  right  hon.  gentleman  had  talked  of  his  (Mr.  O'Con- 

*  At  an  Orange  soiree,  held  in  the  Antient  Concert  Room  in  Dublin,  in 
January,  this  year,  their  principles  were  unfiilteringly  announced  by  Mr. 
Johnston,  M.P.,  who  is  reported  to  have  said,  that  "  they  were  prepared  with 
one  hand  on  the  Bible  and  the  other,  if  necessary,  on  the  sword,  to  vindi- 
cate the  Protestant  Constitution."  This  was  Mahomet's  fashion  of  propa- 
gating his  religion — the  Koran  in  one  hand,  the  sword  in  the  other.  Such 
arguments  have  at  least  the  merit  of  being  brief  and  to  the  point ;  but  do  not  let 
the  great  name  of  Liberty  be  profiined  in  connection  with  them.  He  said, 
also,  the  Orange  Society  Avas  a  political  religious  society.  Are  Catholics, 
then,  the  only  persons  who  are  to  separate  religion  from  politics,  as  if  our 
public  conscience  was  not  as  important  as  our  private  conscience  ? 

16* 
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nell)  being  the  Catliolic  member  for  Kerry.  He  could  not,  of 
course,  consider  it  otfensive  to  be  called  a  Catholic,  because  he 
was  one ;  but  he  did  not  come  there  in  the  character  of  a  Catho- 
lic, or  the  representative  of  Catholics ;  he  sat  there  the  repre- 
sentative of  his  countrymen,  Protestants  as  well  as  Catholics, 
and  it  was  his  duty  to  take  care  of  the  interest  of  one  as  well  as 
the  other.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  had  talked  of  the  com- 
bination between  him  and  the  hon.  member  for  Sligo.  He 
could  tell  him  that,  if  that  combination  existed  between  all  the 
Protestants  and  Catholics  of  Ireland,  they  should  be  too  strong 
for  him,  and  that  it  was  their  divisions  that  weakened  them, 
and  which  constituted  his  power.  These  divisions  were  the 
result  of  bad  Governments,  which  at  one  time  encouraged,  and 
at  another  time  struck  down  each  party ;  and  all  this  was  done 
to  remedy  the  blunders  which  Grovernment  had  already  com- 
mitted. The  right  hon.  gentleman  had  talked  of  the  necessity 
of  this  Bill,  and  illustrated  it  by  a  reference  to  the  wrecking 
of  a  village  in  the  county  Armagh.  But  was  there  not  law 
enough  to  punish  the  perpetrators  of  that  outrage  ?  And  had  hi& 
Majesty's  Government  to  this  hour  punished  a  single  individual? 
Not  one ;  nor  had  they  removed  one  single  magistrate  in  the 
neighbourhood,  although  those  excesses  were  perpetrated  in 
open  day,  and  of  which  ample  evidence  might  be  adduced.  He 
contended  that  no  case  had  been  made  out  for  this  measure. 
What  should  be  the  first  case  ?  That  there  was  no  law  suffi- 
cient to  put  down  these  mischievous  proceedings.  But  if  these 
proceedings  were  illegal,  there  was  abundant  law. 

The  right  hon.  gentleman  had  read  Judge  Jebb's  charge^ 
showing  that  they  were  illegal.  What  was  it,  then,  that 
prevented  his  putting  them  down  ?  He  had  nothing  more  to 
do  than  to  make  the  magistrates  act ;  and  if  he  could  make 
them  act,  he  had  quite  sufficient  law  to  put  them  down.  But 
the  magistrates  were  a  body  of  partisans,  elected  by  the  Lord 
Lieutenants  of  the  counties,  and  were  not  within  the  salutary 
control  of  Government.  By  allowing  the  magistrates  to  neglect 
their  duties,  the  right  hon.  gentleman  felt  compelled  to  appeal 
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to  this  House  for  more  legislation  ;  but  he  had  a  right  to  say, 
that  the  right  hon.  gentleman  had  contributed  to  the  very 
evils  he  now  sought  to  remedy.  "When  he  and  his  colleagues 
came  into  office,  they  found  the  yeomanry  of  Ireland  25,000 
strong,  and  had  they  not  increased  them  to  30,000  ?  Had  they 
not  put  arms  into  hands,  which  they  now  said  it  was  unlawful 
to  use  ?  And  now  they  called  upon  this  House  to  establish  a 
most  dangerous  precedent  in  Ireland,  which  a  strong  Grovern- 
ment  might  hereafter  imitate  in  this  country,  and  for  a  similar 
purpose.  Allusions  had  been  made  to  the  encouragement 
given  by  Orangemen  to  the  Repeal  of  the  Union ;  but  ministers 
had  to  thank  themselves  if  that  feeling  was  now  much  stronger 
than  it  formerly  was.  There  were  but  two  kinds  of  proceedings 
in  Ireland  :  Catholic  proceedings  on  the  17th  of  March,  and 
Orange  proceedings  on  the  12th  of  July,  and  other  days.  Now, 
as  to  the  Catholic  proceedings,  this  Bill  was  totally  unnecessary, 
for  this  reason,  because  those  proceedings  were  condemned  by 
all  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  who  were  at  all  influential  in  that 
country.  It  was  only  four  or  five  years  since  they  commenced; 
there  were,  therefore,  no  ancient  prejudices  in  their  favour, 
and  he  might  venture  to  assert,  that  no  man  now  imagined 
that  there  would  be  another  such  procession  held  in  Ireland. 
Those  processions  were  a  base  imitation  of  a  bad  custom,  and 
had  passed  away  entirely.  There  was  no  man,  he  would 
venture  to  say,  who  would  tell  this  House  he  believed 
that  another  Catholic  procession  would  ever  take  place.  He 
did  not  believe  it ;  it  was  impossible  such  should  be  the  case ; 
if,  however,  there  should  be  any  such  processions,  the  magis- 
trates ought  to  act  against  them.  It  would  be  their  duty  to  do 
so,  and  therefore  there  was  no  necessity  for  this  act  as  against 
the  Catholic  processions.  Then  how  stood  the  matter  with 
regard  to  these  Orange  processions.  These  were  for  many 
years  subject  to  no  kind  of  jealousy  with  the  Catholics ; 
on  the  contrary,  in  the  year  1782,  the  first  volunteer  corps 
which  fired  a  salute  before  the  statue  of  King  William  III. 
in  Dublin  was  the  Irish  Catholic  brigade,  commanded  by  the 
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Marquis  Welleslej.  So  far  from  any  jealousy  being  enter- 
tained with  reference  to  the  events  commemorated  on  tliat 
occasion,  there  was  not  a  Catholic  who  did  not  rejoice  to 
reflect  that  King  William  succeeded  and  that  King  James  was 
defeated.  There  was  not  a  Catholic  who  did  not  hold  the 
character  of  the  former  in  the  greatest  respect,  and  regard  the 
character  of  the  latter  with  the  greatest  and  most  sovereign 
contempt ;  therefore,  there  was  no  rational  ground  for  these 
processions  being  considered  as  an  insult  to  the  Catholics. 

Then,  if  he  took  a  view  of  this  question  as  it  regarded  the 
Orange  party,  he  would  say,  that  it  certainly  would  be  the 
better  course  to  give  up  these  processions  ;  but  his  thorough 
conviction  was,  that  infinitely  greater  mischief  by  this  Bill 
would  be  done  than  by  any  other  measure  which  could  possibly 
be  adopted.  If  these  processions  were  put  down  on  particular 
days,  it  must  be  done  by  great  vigilance,  and  at  the  risk  of 
a  breach  of  the  peace ;  but,  supposing  that  they  were  put 
down  on  particular  days,  what  would  be  the  result?  There 
would  not  be  one  single  incident  in  the  life  of  an  Orangeman 
on  which  a  procession  would  not  take  place.  There  would 
not  be  a  marriage,  or  a  funeral,  but  would  be  made  the 
occasion  for  a  large  assemblage  of  Orangemen.  It  was  well 
known  that  most  of  the  riots  occurred  at  the  funerals  of 
Orangemen ;  and  when  these  should  be  hereafter  celebrated, 
there  would  be  assemblages  of  16,000  or  20,000  men.  Could 
Government  interfere  to  prevent  these  assemblages  ?  And  if 
not,  this  circumstance  would  be  made  an  additional  source  of 
irritation  to  the  anti-Orange  party ;  so  that,  by  this  Act  of 
Parliament  to  arrest  these  processions,  instead  of  preventing 
bloodshed,  bloodshed  and  slaughter  would  be  promoted.  Till 
he  could  be  shown  the  case  of  some  one  punished  for  permitting 
what  Judge  Jebb  called  illegal  processions,  he  could  see  no  case 
for  any  further  enactment.  All  that  would  be  done  by  this 
Bill  would  be  to  increase  the  bad  spirit  which  existed  between 
different  parties  in  Ireland,  by  bringing  them  into  daily  and 
hourly  collision.    Particular  processions  might  be  prevented,  but 
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this  very  law  would  stimulate  to  similar  processions.  If  Govern- 
ment wished  the  country  to  remain  in  a  state  of  quiet,  it  must 
make  the  magistrates  do  their  duty ;  it  must  compel  them  to  act. 
If  that  were  done  they  would  recommend  them  so  to  conduct 
themselves  that  there  would  be  no  breach  of  the  peace.  Then, 
looking  to  the  Bill,  one  would  suppose  that  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  intended  to  laugh  at  them.  It  was  to  put  a  stop  to 
processions  : — "Who  shall  wear  and  have  amongst  them  any 
fire-arms,  or  other  offensive  weapons,  or  any  banner,  emblem, 
flag,  or  symbol,  the  display  whereof  may  be  calculated  to  tend 
to  provoke  animosity  between  his  Majesty's  subjects  of  different 
persuasions,  or  who  shall  be  accompanied  by  any  music  of  a 
like  nature  or  tendency." 

Now,  he  should  like  to  know  what  kind  of  music  it  was  which 
was  of  a  like  nature  with  a  flag  or  banner  ? 

O'Connell  was  interrupted  here  by  Mr.  Stanley,  who  said  he  should  read 
the  whole  sentence. 

In  the  debate  in  Committee  on  the  Reform  Bill  for  Ireland,  June  13, 
1832,  O'Connell  spoke  strongly  of  the  injustice  of  English  Catholics.  He 
said  :  "  The  English  Catholics,  too,  were  to  be  found  voting  against  the  people 
of  Ireland  on  this  occasion,  forgetting  who  it  was  that  had  emancipated  them, 
when  they  were  afraid  even  of  their  own  shadows.  AVhen  he  saw  the  English 
Catholics  going  out  of  the  House  in  company  with  the  Orange  member  for 
Sligo,  he  could  not  help  wishing  to  see  them  unemancipated  again,  for  their 
gross  ingratitude  to  those  who  had  restored  them  their  liberties." 

Mr.  O'Connell  said  he  would  read  the  whole :  "  Whereas 
great  numbers  of  persons  belonging  to  different  religious  de- 
nominations, and  distinguished  respectively  by  various  emblems, 
expressive  of  party  feelings  and  differences,  are  in  the  habit  of 
meeting  and  marching  in  processions  in  Ireland  upon  certain 
festivals  and  anniversaries,  and  other  occasions ;  and  as  such 
processions  are  calculated  to  create  and  perpetuate  animosities, 
and  have  been  found  to  occasion  frequent  and  sanguinary  conflicts 
between  different  classes  of  his  Majesty's  subjects:  for  preven- 
tion thereof,  and  in  order  to  guard  against  the  recurrence  of  the 
tumults,  riots,  and  disorders  arising  out  of  such  proceedings,  be 
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it  enacted  by  tlie  King's  most  excellent  majesty,  by  and  witli 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal? 
and  Commons,  in  their  present  Parliament  assembled,  that  from 
and  after  the  commencement  of  this  Act,  any  body  of  persons 
who  should  meet  and  parade  together,  and  join  in  procession 
for  the  purpose  of  celebrating  or  commemorating  any  festival, 
anniversary,  or  political  event  relating  to  or  connected  with 
any  religious  distinctions  or  differences  between  any  classes  of 
his  Majesty's  subjects,  or  of  demonstrating  any  such  religious 
distinction  or  difference,  and  who  shall  wear  and  have  amongst 
them  any  fire-arms,  or  other  offensive  weapons,  or  any  banner, 
emblem,  flag,  or  symbol,  the  display  whereof  may  be  calculated 
to  tend  to  provoke  animosity  between  his  Majesty's  subjects  of 
different  religious  persuasions,  or  who  shall  be  accompanied  by 
any  music  of  a  like  nature  or  tendency,  shall  be,  and  be  deemed 
an  unlawful  assembly,  and  every  person  present  thereat  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanour,  and  shall,  upon 
conviction  thereof,  be  liable  to  be  punished  accordingly."  Now 
that  he  had  read  the  whole  of  the  sentence,  he  asked  what  kind 
of  music  that  was  which  was  of  the  nature  of  banner-carrying  ? 
In  fact,  the  attempt  to  scramble  for  a  particular  description 
had  rendered  it  necessary  to  use  terms  absurd  in  their  nature. 
The  Bill  then  went  on  to  authorize  a  single  magistrate  to 
commit,  fine,  and  imprison  persons  offending  against  its  pro- 
visions, and  all  without  repeal.  The  latter  part  of  this  Act 
might  be  abused  :  by  it  magistrates  were  to  be  made  judges  in 
their  own  cause,  so  that  this  was  an  unconstitutional  as  well  as 
an  unnecessary  law.  He  stood  there  subject  to  the  taunt  of 
having  joined  persons  with  whom  he  much  differed ;  but  although 
he  did  not  believe  in  exclusive  loyalty,  every  party  in  Ireland 
was  entitled  to  the  full  protection  of  the  Constitution,  without 
having  any  of  their  rights  trenched  upon,  unless  a  necessity 
were  shown  for  it.  He  was  glad  that  the  hon.  member  for 
Sligo  had  said,  that  any  efforts  of  his  would  be  unavailing  to 
get  the  Orangemen  to  join  him,  because  it  acquitted  him  of 
acting  from  any  other  motive  than  that  which  he  was  ready  to 
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avow  and  declare.  It  was  a  great  object  with  him  to  conciliate 
the  Orangemen  and  reconcile  them  to  their  Catholic  fellow- 
countrymen.  That,  from  the  commencement  of  his  career,  had 
heen  one  of  his  leading  objects,  and  he  knew  that  they  never  could 
succeed  as  long  as  they  were  battling  for  the  civil  rights  which 
one  party  only  possessed.  That  great  battle  won,  he  had  thought 
that  all  differences  should  be  reconciled,  as  it  was  the  division 
between  parties  that  prevented  the  growth  of  general  prosperity. 
If  the  Orangemen  rejected  his  overtures  at  conciliation,  he  must 
only  be  doubly  anxious  to  protect  their  rights  feebly,  for  his 
talents  would  not  allow  him  to  do  it  otherwise,  but  honestly 
and  conscientiously.  Thus,  then,  he  would  say,  that  this  law 
was  perfectly  unnecessary^  and  that  the  pretence  for  it  had  only 
arisen  in  consequence  of  the  neglect  of  the  Grovernment  to  carry 
the  old  law  into  effect.  The  spirit  of  a  great  portion  of  the 
community  could  not  be  put  down  by  an  act  of  legislation ; 
neither  the  public  mind  nor  the  Orange  spirit  could  be  con- 
quered by  legislation,  and  every  attempt  to  do  so  made  its 
strength  more  irresistible.  That  spirit  might  be  managed,  but 
could  not  be  curbed,  and  therefore,  although  a  Catholic,  he 
jshould  support  the  amendment  before  the  House. 


Subject^  Tithes  (Irelaxd) — Adjourned  Debate  ; 
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O'Connell  began  his  speech  by  saying  that  this  was  a  discussion  in  which 
the  Irish  nation  was  treated  as  if  it  was  a  combination  of  tradesmen  for  the 
purpose  of  robbing  their  employers.  He  was  soon  interrupted  by  Mr.  Stanley, 
and  continued : 

Mr.  O'Connell — I  am  glad  that  I  have  roused  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  from  his  torpor,  and  that  he  has  begun  to  interrupt 
me  so  very  soon  in  my  speech.  What,  however,  I  say  is,  that 
the  letter  contained  a  distinct  promise,  in  which,  I  presume,  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  was  afterwards  overruled  by  the  rest  of 
his  colleagues,  who,  no  doubt,  felt  that,  after  what  they  had 
said  and  done  when  in  Opposition,  it  would  be  impossible  for 
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them  to  remain  in  office  if  they  were  to  act  up  to  the  pledge  of 
the  right  hon.  Secretary.  But  it  is  not  in  this  alone  that  the- 
same  disposition  towards  Ireland  has  heen  evinced.  What  has- 
become  of  the  Grand  Jury  Bill  ?  Lord  Leveson  Gower  pledged 
himself  to  the  bringing  in  of  that  Bill,  and  I  know  that  he  is  a 
nobleman  fully  capable  of  vindicating  himself  from  having  vio- 
lated any  pledge.  When  he  went  out  of  office  it  was  entrusted 
to  me ;  it  was  afterwards  taken  out  of  my  hands,  and  passed 
into  the  House  of  Lords ;  there  it  has  been  slumbering  ever 
since  before  a  nameless  committee,  for  I  have  not  even  been 
able  to  learn  of  whom  that  committee  is  composed.  And  why 
has  this  been  done  ?  Because,  in  the  eleventh  hour,  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  has  thought  fit  to  resort  to  prosecutions,  and 
because  he  well  knows  that,  with  a  new  Parliament  and  a  new 
Grand  Jury  Bill,  there  was  no  chance  of  those  prosecutions  suc- 
ceeding. Let  us  remember,  too,  the  way  in  which  those  prose- 
cutions have  been  conducted.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that 
those  charges  have  been  brought  forward  with  an  indecency 
which  no  ministers  would  have  ventured  to  exhibit  before  the 
English  nation.  But,  according  to  the  right  hon.  gentleman, 
anything  is  good  enough  for  Ireland.  How  has  he  treated 
gentlemen  in  a  rank  of  life  nearly,  if  not  quite,  equal  to  his 
own  ?  Instead  of  resorting  to  a  summons,  as  is  usual  in  such 
cases,  he  obtained  sworn  depositions,  and  on  those  the  sanctity 
of  their  houses  has  been  violated,  and  they  themselves  dragged 
through  the  streets  like  common  felons  at  the  command  of  the 
right  hon.  gentleman.  I  do  not  care  to  allude  to  my  own  case. 
There  is  no  need  of  it.  Oh  !  the  right  hon.  gentleman  is  very 
welcome  to  sneer  as  much  as  he  pleases  ;  but  I  would  at  least 
venture  to  take  the  liberty  of  asking,  whether  he  imagined  that 
there  was  any  danger  of  my  absconding  when  he  directed  the 
privacy  of  my  house  to  be  violated  by  the  thief-catchers  whom 
he  sent  thither  ?  This,  too,  I  will  tell  him — that,  though  he- 
has  thought  proper  to  act  thus  towards  an  Irish  member,  he 
would  not  have  dared  to  have  pursued  a  similar  line  of  conduct 
towards  an  English  Member  of  Parliament.     But,  in  return  for 
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all  this  evil,  have  the  ministers  conferred  any  good  on  Ireland  ? 
They  have  given  us  a  stingy  Eeform  Bill.  Thanks  to  the 
people  of  England,  we  have  got  more  than  was  intended  ;  hut 
heaven  only  knows  what  the  right  hon.  gentleman's  colleagues 
may  do  in  the  other  House  ;  for  anything  we  know,  it  may  he 
referred  to  a  Lords'  Committee,  like  the  Grand  Jury  Bill, 
and  never  he  heard  of  more.  What  is  the  principle  on  which 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  has  gone  in  drawing  up  this  Tithe 
Bill  which  he  now  offers  to  the  House  ?  His  grand  principle 
is,  to  keep  up  the  present  Protestant  Church  Estahlishment  in 
Ireland — the  most  monstrous  estahlishment  that  ever  existed 
in  any  Christian  country.  Not  the  slightest  hope  or  expecta- 
tion is  held  out  by  him  that  that  overgrown  estahlishment  is  ta 
be  reduced  within  the  bounds  of  common  sense  or  utility ;  and 
what  are  the  colleagues  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman  about  all 
this  time  ?  Do  they  suppose  that  the  people  of  England  are 
indiflFerent  to  the  question  of  tithes  ?  Do  they  suppose  that  the 
Dissenters  of  this  country,  a  numerous  and  powerful  class,  have 
no  desire  to  cease  to  pay  those  from  which  they  get  no  value  in 
return  ?  Do  they  imagine  that  the  agriculturists  here  entertain 
no  wish  to  diminish  the  burden  arising  from  tithes  ?  Do  they 
not  think  that  the  people  of  England  will  require  pledges  from 
the  candidates  at  a  new  election  that  they  will  assist  in  reducing 
the  amount  of  tithes  ?  The  right  hon.  gentleman  must  cer- 
tainly be  aware  that  this  question  has  begun  to  be  agitated  in 
England.  What  chance,  then,  will  the  ministerial  candidates 
possess  when  it  is  plain  that  Government  have  no  intention  of 
reducing  the  enormous  Church  Establishment  in  Ireland,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  have  even  invented  a  plan  to  keep  up  the  bur- 
den of  that  Church  ?  £9,600,000  is  to  be  accumulated  to  pur- 
chase lands  for  the  clergy  ?  This  is  the  beautiful  scheme  that 
is  to  tranquillize  Ireland !  This  is  the  chimera  which  is  to 
satisfy  the  people.  This  is  the  right  hon.  gentleman's  di-eam 
of  Irish  tranquillity — and,  to  heighten  the  eifect,  he  proposes,  in 
order  that  the  aifair  may  be  better  managed,  to  place  it  in  the 
hands  of  an  ecclesiastical  corporation.     Surely,  never  did  mad- 
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man  dream  sueli  a  dream  within  the  walls  of  Bedlam.  What ! 
does  he  think  the  people  of  Ireland  are  in  love  with  corpora- 
tions ?  If  the  Irish  have  any  one  special  disgust  it  is  towards 
corporations.  The  conduct  of  these  bodies  has  been  particularly 
remarkable  by  everything  that  deserves  reprobation — from  the 
lowest  species  of  grovelling  corruption  to  the  most  palpable  and 
barefaced  acts  of  injustice.  They  have  been  only  known  as  the 
advocates  of  jobbing  and  dishonesty,  as  the  opponents  of  justice 
and  equity,  as  keeping  up  public  oppression  and  inflicting  pri- 
vate wrongs,  as  the  destroyers  of  trade  and  the  promoters  of 
ignorance ;  and  now  to  make  this  tithe  bargain  more  amiable, 
it  is  to  be  embellished  by  ecclesiastical  corporations.  Can  any- 
thing be  worse  than  this  ?  I  now  tell  the  right  hon.  gentleman, 
if  he  wished  to  make  any  bodies  odious  in  Ireland  let  him  only 
denominate  them  corporations  and  he  will  completely  effect  his 
purpose.  But  let  the  House  observe  the  injurious  consequences 
of  committing  this  fund  to  the  guardianship  of  corporations. 
Under  the  existing  system  there  is  at  least  this  good,  that  the 
Protestant  clergyman  will  oftentimes  relieve  the  distressed  and 
succour  the  helpless  with  the  money  which  he  receives  from  the 
people ;  once  place  that  money  within  the  iron  grasp  of  a  cor- 
poration, no  motives  of  compassion,  no  feelings  of  humanity  can 
ever  induce  them  to  part  with  the  smallest  portion  of  it. 

A  clergyman,  like  any  other  man,  is  open  to  the  better  im- 
pulses of  humanity  ;  and  when  the  Protestant  pastor  heard  of 
the  father  of  a  family  having  died,  the  sou  having  fallen  sick, 
and  the  cattle  being  diseased,  he  was  ready  to  listen  to  the 
tale  of  woe,  and  temper  his  demand  with  mercy  and  with 
pity.  But  a  corporation  cannot  do  this.  A  corporation  can 
know  neither  compassion  nor  relaxation,  and  in  this  respect  it 
seems  to  bear  a  semblance  to  the  right  hon.  gentleman  himself. 
Oh,  heavens !  what  species  of  Government  is  this,  to  throw 
Ireland  to  his  management  as  the  spoil  is  thrown  to  the  hounds 
after  the  day's  hunting  is  over,  to  be  worried  and  torn  to  pieces! 
But  it  is  said  that  the  object  of  this  foolish  and  impracticable 
scheme  is  to  conciliate  Ireland  ;  and  the  first  thing  that  is  done 
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by  the  right  hon.  Secretary  is,  to  re-enact  the  principle  of 
the  Penal  Laws,  by  excluding  Catholics  from  the  committee  of 
inquiry  on  tithes.  I  did  not  require  that  the  majority  should 
be  Catholic,  but  I  protested  against  the  principle  which  excluded 
the  representatives  of  the  Catholic  people  of  Ireland,  upon 
whom  the  burden  for  the  most  part  falls.  I  know  it  will  be 
said,  the  reason  of  their  exclusion  was,  that  they  would  be 
naturally  opponents  to  that  system  ;  but  I  would  ask,  on  the 
other  hand,  were  no  declared  supporters  admitted  into  the  com- 
mittee? "Was  not  the  hon.  member  for  Tamworth,  whose 
opinions  on  this  subject  are  well  known  to  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man, was  he  not  on  the  committee  ?  Was  not  the  hon.  member 
for  the  Dublin  University,  who,  from  his  position,  is  necessarily 
the  advocate  of  the  Church  Establishment,  a  member  of  that 
committee  ?  And  were  there  not  others  on  it  equally  anxious 
to  support  the  Protestant  Church  ?  Then,  why,  in  the  name 
of  everything  that  is  just,  were  not  those  gentlemen,  who  really 
represent  the  people  of  Ireland,  and  with  whom  the  people  of 
Ireland  sympathise,  admitted  into  the  committee  ?  If  the 
majority  were  not  Catholics,  surely  there  was  no  danger  that  the 
friends  of  the  Church  would  be  overpowered.  But,  sii-,  I  can 
guess  the  reason  why  Catholics  were  excluded.  The  right  hon. 
gentleman  was  afraid  that  they  would  demand  what  he  had  no 
disposition  to  grant,  and  would  have  come  to  no  conclusion  ex- 
cept one  founded  on  the  relative  proportion  of  Catholics  to  Pro- 
testants in  the  different  parishes  in  Ireland.  Had  I  been  ou 
the  committee,  I  should  have  made  inquiries,  in  order  to  as- 
certain the  proportion  of  the  two  classes — the  Catholics  and 
Protestants — in  each  parish,  in  order  to  see  what  the  clergyman 
did  for  his  tithe.  When  I  demanded  these  returns  on  a  former 
occasion,  I  was  met  by  the  right  hon.  gentleman  (who  is  some- 
times very  liberal  in  phrase,  when  it  suits  his  purpose)  with 
this  answer : — "  Does  the  hon,  member  for  Kerry  wish  to  keep 
up  those  distinctions  between  Protestant  and  Catholic  which 
should  have  been  forgotten  on  the  passing  of  the  Relief  Bill  ?" 
These  were  the  miserable  shifts  resorted  to  by  that  incomparable 
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statesman,  when  I  called  for  those  important  documents.  Now, 
with  respect  to  the  report,  the  people  of  Ireland  treated  both  it 
and  the  resolution  of  the  committee  so  constituted  as  I  treated 
them  myself — with  the  most  ineffable  contempt.  I  say  this, 
with  every  respect  for  the  independent  Irish  members  who  hap- 
pened to  be  on  the  committee;  but  I  again  repeat,  that  the 
people  beheld  with  indignation  the  conduct  of  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  and  the  deliberations  of  his  exclusive  committee,  and 
the  voice  of  a  whole  people  was  not  to  be  disregarded.  The  sole 
aim  and  object  of  the  committee  was  to  keep  up  the  Church 
Establishment  in  its  present  shape,  without  any  diminution  of 
its  enormous  wealth.  I  have  a  document  which  will  at  once 
show  the  absurd  and  monstrous  injustice  of  the  proposed 
scheme.  This  is  a  return  of  the  relative  population  of  Pro- 
testants and  Catholics  in  several  parishes  in  Ireland  during 
the  years  1828  and  1829,  and  I  will,  with  permission  of  the 
House,  read  it. 

No.  1 


Parish. 

Diocese. 

Catholics. 

Protestants. 

Clare,  Galway, 

Tuam,          . . 

2,000 



Moycullen, 

Same, 

3,000 

— 

Annadown, 

Same, 

2,000 

Kilcummin, 

Casliel, 

2,216 

Kilmoon, 

Kilmacduarrh, 

769 

Killany, 

Same, 

471 

— 

Kilaspuglanaru, 

Same, 

1,322 

— 

Kiluieen  Union. 

Ardfert 

6,351 

— 

18,129 

A  clerk  of  the  cimrcli  paid,  but  lie  is  a  Catholic. 
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No.  2. 


Parish. 


Blackditclies, 

Liskcrry, 

.Sesliiriam, 

Glenmore, 

Kilbaunin, 

Balnegare, 


DiiLlin, 

Tiiaru, 

Waterford, 

Ossory, 

Tuam, 

Elphin, 


Protestants. 


2,980 

2,590 

3,000 

3,300 

1,997 

2,210 

ir,,077 

6 

Xo.  3. 


"Kinvara, 

Kibnacduagh, 

4,376 

2 

Eosp, 

Tuam, 

5,759 

0 

Kilgobinet, 

Waterford,  .  . 

3,079 

4 

Xiscannor, 

Kilmacduagh, 

2,576 

4 

Kilvine, 

Tuam, 

3,797 

4 

Templetopher, 

Tuam, 

6,750 

8 

Ardagool, 

Killala, 

2,638 

12 

Ardeah, 

Meath, 

3,221 

9 

Garrunina, 

Tuam, 

5,834 

12 

JEinily, 

Cashel, 

3,234 

12 

41,274 

70 

No.  4. 


Dunbill, 

Waterford,  .  . 

5,165 

16 

Killala, 

Kilmacduagh, 

2,760 

14 

Aglisli, 

Cork, 

2,535 

12 

Toonadi-omin,  . . 

Same. 

2,667 

11 

Glanbegh, 

Ardf  ert, 

4,016 

-      15 

Kilteely. 

Casbel, 

4,040 

17 

Drumbane, 

Same. 

4,580 

17 

Bally bricken,  . . 

Same, 

2,545 

18 

Perriter  Uniou, 

Ai-dfert. 

7,721 

18 

24© 


Parish  containing  one  Protestant. 


No.  4. — continued. 


Parish. 

Diocese. 

Catholics. 

Protestants. 

Dromod, 

Ardf  ert, 

5,391 

14 

Ballyneale, 

Waterford,  . . 

4,281 

19 

Ratlieline, 

Ardagli, 

2,726 

20 

Kilcrolian, 

Ardf  ert, 

3,883 

16 

Ballyvoiirnev,  . . 

Cloyne, 

3,677 

20 

Ringaua, 

Waterford,  . . 

2,464 

16 

Feakle, 

Killaloe, 

8,184 

— 

66,635 

243 

In  No,  1  there  are  eight  parishes  in  which  there  is  not  a 
single  Protestant,  though  17,000  Catholics  pay  tithes.  Not  to 
exclude  Protestants  altogether,  however,  I  next  take  six  other 
parishes  in  which  there  are  some  of  them  to  use  the  church  for 
which  the  Catholics  must  pay. 

In  No.  2^'?there  are  just  six  Protestants  to  17,000  Catholics  ;. 
in  the  next  ten  parishes  the  proportion  is  somewhat  greater. 

The  summary  of  the  three  first  tables  is  this.     In 


No.  1 
No.  2 
No.  3 


8  Parishes 

8  Parishes 

10  Parishes 

26 


Catholics. 

18,129 
16,077 
41,274 

75,480 


Protestanti" 

.       0 
.       6 

.     70 

76 


Many  of  these  are  extensive  unions,  and  taken  at  a  low  averago 
of  tithes,  glebes,  and  parish  cess,  cost  more  than  £500  per  annum 
each  ;  making,  in  the  total  for  twenty -four  parishes  at  £500  each, 
for  seventy-six  Protestants,  £157  17s.  10c/.  per  annum  per  head 
for  their  spiritual  education  [a  laugh).  The  fourth  table  of  sixteen 
parishes;  making  in  all  66,635  Catholics,  and  243  Protestants,, 
at  the  same  average,  shows  a  cost  of  £30  17s.  9|f?.  per  annum 
for  each  Protestant.  In  one  of  these  returns  there  is  a  parish 
mentioned  as  containing  one  Protestant,  to  which  the  following 
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curious  note  Is  appended: — "Not  likely  to  increase,  being  an 
old  man."    In  addition  to  these  I  have  another  return  of  eighty- 
five  parishes,  only  one  of  which  contains  more  than  fifty-two 
Protestants.     This  was  the  system  which  it  was  proposed  to 
preserve,  and  the  chief  supporter  was  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
opposite.     If  the  last  Administration  had  appointed  fourteen 
field-marshals,    eighteen    generals-in-chief,    and    some    2,000 
colonels,  to  an  army  consisting  only  of  twenty-five  men  ;  and  if 
any  man  had  risen  up  in  that  House  to  propose  that  £6,600,000 
be  voted  for  the  maintenance  of  that  force,  how  would  he  have 
been  treated  ?     But  only  transfer  the  scheme  to  Ireland,  and 
let  the  right  hon.  Secretary  bring  up  two  or  three  voluminous 
reports,  to  make  the  case  complicated  and  confused,  and  I  have 
no  doubt  that  the  right  hon.  Secretary  will  be  able  to  convince 
the  House  that  twenty-five  men  is  a  proper  army  for  so  enor- 
mous an  establishment  of  officers.     Sir,  I  deeply  deplore  the 
conduct  which  the  right  hon.  Secretary  has  thought  proper  to 
pursue  towards  Ireland.     I  will  tell  the  right  hon.  gentleman, 
that  he  is  a  greater  enemy  of  the  Protestant  Church  than  it  has 
amongst  its  opponents.     If  he  began  in  time  he  might  have 
saved  the  clergy  from  the  ruin  in  which  they  are  now  involved. 
He  might  have  done  last  year  what  he  cannot  do  this,  and  he 
may  do  this  year  what  it  will  not  be  in  his  power  to  do  next 
{Jica)\  hear).     My  assertion  may  be  ridiculed;  I  maybe  sneered 
at  by  the  right  hon.  gentleman  ;  but  I  solemnly  assure  this 
House  that  no  member  amongst  them  can  be  more  anxious  to 
secure  to  the  existing  clergy  their  vested  rights  than  I  am.     I 
am  firmly  convinced  that  it  can  never  be  done  by  attempting 
to  exact  tithe.     Does  the  right  hon.  gentleman  imagine  that- 
his  Composition  Bill  will  fill  their  bellies.     To  make  a  commu- 
tation of  tithes  imperative,  is  a  scheme  equally  unjust,  ineifec- 
tive,  and  absurd.     Yet,  while  the  right  hon.  gentleman  intends 
to  do  away  with  the  tithe  system,  he  attempts  by  a  juggle  to 
uphold  as  great  an   abuse,  only  under  another   name.     The 
clergy  at  present  are  in  the  greatest  distress,  and  all  but  the 
right  hoc.  gentleman  feel  for  them.     Why,  we  all  know  that 
VOL.    I.  .  17 
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men  of  large  nominal  incomes  are  now  obliged  to  borrow  £5  or  £10 
to  live  from  day  to  day.  We  all  know  they  are  in  a  situation  which, 
calls  for  our  pity  and  compassion.  And  in  consideration  of  their 
condition,  what  does  the  right  hon.  gentleman  propose  to  do  ? 
"Why,  he  says  he  will  give  them  more  law,  as  if  there  was  not  law 
enough  already.  Would  it  not  have  been  better  if  the  ministers 
had  come  down  to  the  House  with  a  vote  of  credit  ?  Would  it  not 
have  been  better  if  they  asked  for  so  many  Exchequer  bills,  to  be 
placed  at  their  disposal,  to  repay  which  an  abundant  supply  would 
have  been  found  in  the  property  tax,  which  must  be  adopted 
when  we  really  come  to  an  arrangement  of  the  tithes  ?  If  this 
liad  been  proposed,  no  one  would  have  been  more  ready  than 
myself  to  have  concurred  in  the  vote,  in  order  that  relief  might 
be  afforded  to  those  whose  case  will  only  be  aggravated  by  the 
present  plan  of  the  light  hon.  gentleman.  Does  he  suppose 
that  the  prosecutions  to  which  he  has  now  resorted  will  serve 
instead  of  Exchequer  bills,  and  intimidate  people  into  the  pay- 
ment of  tithes?  If  he  does,  I  can  tell  him  that  he  is  mistaken; 
I  can  tell  him,  that  these  prosecutions  are  only  playing  with 
the  ashes  thrown  from  the  volcano,  while  the  volcano  itself  is 
boiling  for  another  eruption,  which  is  likely,  for  aught  I  know, 
to  overwhelm  those  who  are  amusing  themselves  by  looking  at 
its  former  devastations.  Neither  let  it  be  said,  that  in  opposing 
ihe  right  hon.  gentleman's  scheme  we  offer  nothing  in  return. 
What  do  we  propose?  We  propose  to  quiet  the  people  of 
Ireland,  by  telling  them  that  tithes  are  extinguished.  The 
report  of  the  committee  has  already  told  them  so  in  name  ;  but 
he  would  tell  them  so  in  reality,  and  prevent  that  report  being 
.a  mockery.  But,  perhaps,  we  shall  be  told  that  we  cannot  ex- 
tinguish tithes,  because  they  are  the  property  of  other  persons. 
I  do  not  admit  this ;  and  I  will  tell  the  House  why.  If  the 
landowner  does  not  choose  to  till  his  land,  he  will  have  no 
tithes  to  pay ;  the  tithe,  therefore,  clearly  is  a  tax  on  the  use  of 
the  land ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  the  raw  material  pays 
nothing  towards  that  tax.  In  short,  like  many  other  taxes,  it 
is  paid  by  the  consumer  of  the  article.     The  effect  of  tithes  is 
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■to  make  provisions  dearer  ;  and,  consequently,  every  man  who 
■eats,  pays  his  portion  of  the  tithe.  At  first  the  landlord,  the 
tenant,  and  the  puhlic  would  mutually  gain  by  the  extinction ; 
but,  in  a  few  years,  the  public  would  be  sole  gainers.  Ireland 
is  essentially  an  agricultural  country.  Prior  to  the  year  1799, 
many  of  her  inhabitants  were  employed  in  manufactures ;  the 
loom  in  the  north,  and  the  woollen  trade  in  the  south,  supplied 
occupation  for  thousands.  The  effect  of  the  Union,  however, 
has  been,  to  send  nine-tenths  of  the  rent  of  the  soil  out  of  the 
country,  into  the  pockets  of  absentees ;  and  the  consequence  of 
this  has  been  almost  entirely  to  annihilate  the  manufactures  of 
Ireland.  It  is  the  severity  of  this  burden  which  is  sufficient 
to  account  for  the  combination  which  at  present  exists  in  that 
country.  This  is  no  party  matter.  In  the  south  of  Ireland, 
many  of  those  who  used  formerly  to  be  the  leaders  of  the 
Orangemen  are  now  in  the  field,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
the  abolition  of  tithes,  and  I  know  that  the  Presbyterians  of 
the  north,  when  quitting  Ireland  for  foreign  shores,  though 
they  wrung  their  hands  for  sorrow  at  quitting  a  country  they 
loved  so  well,  consoled  themselves  with  the  expression,  "Blessed 
be  the  Lord,  we  are  going  to  a  country  where  we  shall  have  to 
pay  no  tithes."  The  first  part  of  the  plan  of  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  is,  to  make  commutation  universal  throughout 
Ireland.  Now,  nothing  has  been  so  useful  as  this  commutation ; 
but  not  to  the  people.  At  first,  it  seemed  to  hold  out  relief  to 
the  small  farmers,  and  they  joined  the  clergy  in  carrying  it 
into  effect.  But  there  was  hardly  any  necessity  for  this  union, 
because  the  vestry  commanded  the  commutation,  and  the  clergy 
commanded  the  vestry,  by  means  of  having  the  gift  of  endless 
jobs  in  their  own  hands.  Why,  sir,  I  actually  know  of  one 
parish,  in  which  the  church  has  been  rebuilt  three  times  within 
twenty  years,  and  it  is  now  on  the  point  of  being  built  again  a 
fourth  time ;  and,  therefore,  as  long  as  the  clergyman  can 
accomplish  such  things  as  these,  there  is  little  danger  of  a  com- 
mutation being  refused.  Besides  which,  a  commutation  can 
only  commence  with  the  consent  of  the  clergyman  ;  so  that,  in 
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fact,  the  power  is  given  all  on  one  side,  and  tlie  clergy  have- 
exercised  it  over  two-thirds  of  Ireland.  Nor  is  this  all.  The 
courts  of  law  have  always  heen  with  them,  for  the  judges  have 
always  seemed  to  think  that  the  way  to  save  their  souls  was 
by  deciding  in  favour  of  the  Church.  We  have  heard  a  great 
deal  about  reverence  for  the  ermine ;  but  were  I  to  detail  only 
a  few  of  those  decisions,  I  think  that  that  reverence  would  soon 
vanish,  and  would  be  succeeded  by  a  feeling  of  a  very  diSerent 
nature.  Though  the  small  farmers  were,  at  first,  in  favour  of 
commutation,  they  very  soon  began  to  discover  their  mistake. 
Under  the  former  system,  whenever  there  was  a  bad  crop,  at 
any  rate  the  clergyman's  share  diminished;  when  the  crop 
failed,  the  clergyman  lost  all ;  but  now,  under  this  commuta- 
tion, the  clergyman  loses  nothing.  They  also  get  paid  twice 
a-year,  whereas  formerly  they  were  paid  only  once  ;  and  that 
at  the  time  when  the  farmer  had  housed  his  harvest,  and  had 
everything  ready  for  market.  See,  then,  the  difference  of  the 
present  system.  Now,  with  ever  so  bad  a  harvest,  the  farmer 
pays  the  same  amount  of  commutation  ;  and  half  that  commu- 
tation is  demanded  at  the  very  period  when  he  has  nothing  to 
sell,  and  when  the  driver  is  sent  down  upon  him,  whose  fees 
frequently  amount  to  far  more  than  the  whole  of  the  tithes. 
But  what  can  the  right  hon.  gentleman  know  of  all  this  ?  He 
has  spent  half  a  dozen,  or  a  dozen,  or  perhaps  fifty  days  in 
Ireland ;  and  does  he  suppose  that  that  will  give  him  sufficient 
experience  to  comprehend  the  domestic  condition  of  that  country? 
As  fester  on  the  body  commences  in  a  small  and,  perhaps,  al- 
most imperceptible  spot,  and  extends  by  degrees,  till  it  contami- 
nates the  whole  human  frame,  so  the  disease  of  Ireland  spread 
from  county  to  county,  till  it  is  now  nearly  at  its  height.  Men 
most  respectable  in  character  cannot  get  even  their  grass  cut, 
because  they  have  ventured  to  pay  tithes  ;  the  mail  contractors 
cannot  get  their  coaches  horsed  for  the  same  reason.  The  state 
of  Ireland  is  frightful — the  state  of  the  clergy  is  afflicting :  this 
question  deeply  interests  the  finest  people  on  the  face  of  the 
globe  ;  a  great  people  in  their   character,  though,  yet,  even 
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merry  in  their  misfortunes.  But  can  I  believe  that  this  is  the 
«ase,  when  I  look  around  me  ?  AVhat  do  I  see — not  more  than 
five- and- twenty  English  gentlemen  who  will  take  the  trouble 
of  listening  to  a  debate  of  such  vital  importance  to  Ireland. 
The  matter  is  settled ;  the  question  is  determined  ;  and  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  is  as  sure  of  carrying  his  point,  as  the  gamester 
of  winning  his  loaded  die  ;  but,  for  all  that,  I  tell  him  the 
whole  is  not  lost — I  tell  him  the  people  of  Ireland  shall  remain 
quiet,  and  triumph  in  their  quiescence ;  they  were  able  to 
triumph  over  Wellington  of  Waterloo,  and  they  are  not  to  be 
put  down  by  an  Irish  Secretary. 

What  possible  benefit  the  right  hon.  gentleman  can  expect 
from  this  Bill  I  am  utterly  at  a  loss  to  conceive.  Will  it  ap- 
pease the  two-thirds  of  Ireland,  that  are  already  in  commotion, 
to  learn  that  the  other  one-third  is  to  be  put  in  commotion 
also  ?  Will  it  make  them  more  tranquil  ?  I  will  tell  him  that 
it  will  not ;  and  yet  he  desperately  determines  to  try  the  ex- 
periment, in  spite  of  all  warning.  How  will  he  render  his  Bill 
«fi'ective  ?  Will  he  introduce  a  clause  to  compel  the  people  to 
cut  hay  or  purchase  tithe  pigs  ?  Will  he  do  this?  If  he  does 
not,  I  will  tell  him  his  Tithe  Bills  are  so  much  waste  paper, 
and  that  he  is  only  throwing  stones  against  the  wind.  Will  he 
stop  the  mountain  torrent  ?  The  people  of  Ireland,  I  tell  him, 
<ire  determined  to  get  rid  of  tithes ;  and,  let  the  right  hon.  Se- 
cretary legislate  as  he  choose,  they  will  get  rid  of  them.  They 
will  imitate,  in  this  respect,  the  people  of  Scotland,  who,  in  spite 
of  the  persecutions  of  men  (whose  names  are  now  blasted  with 
the  eternal  execration  of  mankind),  more  bloody-fashioned,  but 
not  more  infatuated  than  the  right  hon.  Secretary,  persevered 
until  they  attained  their  object.  But,  not  content  with  his 
-Composition  Act,  the  right  hon.  gentleman  has  another  plan 
•quite  as  admirable  as  the  first.  He  proposes  to  make  the  land- 
lords of  Ireland  his  receivers.  But  does  he  know  that  many  of 
those  landlords  are  deeply  in  debt  ?  Did  he  ever  hear  of  one 
instance  (surely  it  seems  to  me,  as  if  that  instance  had  come  from 
himself )  in  which  a  gentleman  of  £10,000  a-yearhad  achargeof 
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£9,500  on  his  estate  ?  And  would  he  put  his  tithe-charge  on> 
that  ?  If  he  would,  the  gentleman  had  better  at  once  make 
him  a  present  of  the  estate,  and  wash  his  hands  of  it.  But, 
perhaps,  the  right  hon.  gentleman  intends  to  spread  the  tithe 
over  the  whole  estate,  including  the  charges  ;  if  so,  it  only 
shows  the  entire  ignorance  in  which  he  is  legislating  for  Ireland. 
Did  he  ever  hear  of  the  process  of  custodium  in  Ireland  ?  Does 
he  know  that  an  estate  may  be  seven,  eight,  nine  deep  in 
custodium,  and  that  the  creditors  are  obliged  to  scramble,  and 
do  the  best  they  can  ?  I  myself  knew  a  property  on  which  there 
were  eleven  custodees,  with  the  landlord  liimself  in  receipt 
of  the  rent  a  second  custodee;  and  under  such  circumstances 
as  these,  I  should  like  to  know  where  the  tithe-money  is  to  come 
from?  Does  the  right  hon,  gentleman  also  know,  that  there 
are  in  the  Irish  law  what  are  called  elegits,  which  will  stand  in 
the  way  of  the  tithe-charge  ?  Does  he  know  that  there  are  tres- 
passers in  possession  of  estates  ?  Does  he  know  that  there  are 
over-holding  tenants  ?  These  are  things,  I  imagine,  none  of 
which  have  entered  into  the  right  hon.  gentleman's  philosophy; 
and  I  suppose  I  might  as  well  talk  Arabic  to  him  as  mention 
them ;  and  yet  every  one  of  these  are  necessary  ingredients  in 
the  great  revolution  of  property  which  he  is  suggesting  to  the 
House.  If  it  be  the  right  hon.  gentleman's  intention  to  invent 
a  scheme  for  the  purpose  of  throwing  the  landlords  into  tha 
hands  of  the  people,  and  for  making  Whitefeet  and  Blackfeet 
of  the  gentry  of  Ireland,  with  all  his  ingenuity  he  could  never 
have  discovered  a  plan  better  suited  the  purpose  than  this.. 
It  would  be  idle  to  threaten  the  Government.  I  am  the  last  man 
in  the  world  to  attempt  it ;  but  I  should  be  wanting  in  my 
duty  to  my  country,  if  I  were  not  to  tell  the  right  hon.  Secre- 
tary, that  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  England  to  put  down  the- 
combinations  of  Ireland.  He  may  make  it  disappear  for  a  day ; 
he  may  make  it  hide  its  proscribed  head  for  a  night ;  but,  in 
spite  of  every  effort,  it  will  come  back  with  redoubled  force  ;  it 
will  come,  too,  in  a  more  formidable  shape,  and  it  will  do  the- 
more  mischief  in  proportion  as  it  accumulates ;  until,  at  length,. 
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those  who  now  distinguish  between  the  tithes,  as  an  odious  tax 
and  the  rational  rights  of  property,  will  forget  that  distinction, 
and  threaten  the  very  elements  of  society  with  destruction, 
while  the  right  hon.  gentleman  is  talking  and  laying  down  his 
notions  of  right  and  wrong  in  his  tithe  committees.  What  I 
chiefly  desire  is,  that  the  people  of  England  should  fully  under- 
stand what  it  is  that  we  propose.  We  propose  the  abolition  of 
tithes  ;  we  propose  to  respect  the  vested  interests  of  the  present 
incumbents  ;  we  do  not  even  want  to  strike  a  single  shilling  a 
year  off  the  income  of  the  present  Protestant  clergy.  The  right 
hon.  Secretary  has  it  in  his  power  to  make  that  bargain  now ; 
but  he  will  not  be  able  to  do  so  next  year.  I  would  give  the 
present  clergy  the  full  amount  of  their  livings.  Justice  and 
humanity  require  this ;  but  I  would  not  continue,  after  their 
deaths,  to  pay  enormous  incomes  to  those  who  have  no  spiritual 
duties  to  perform.  I  also  propose  to  levy  a  tax  on  all  property, 
landed,  personal,  and  funded — for  I  see  no  distinction  between 
them — for  the  purjDoses  of  religion  and  charity.  By  religion, 
I  do  not  mean  the  Established  Church,  or  any  particular  Church, 
but  I  mean,  to  a  certain  extent,  every  Church ;  and,  without 
doubt,  the  Established  Church  among  the  rest,  because  the  Pro- 
testant people  of  Ireland  are,  from  their  habits,  peculiarly  en- 
titled to  have  their  clergy  paid  out  of  the  fund.  A  small  glebe 
of  ground  might,  I  think,  with  advantage,  be  given  to  the  pas- 
tors of  each,  of  such  a  value  as  would  prevent  any  necessity  for 
their  appealing  to  the  feeliugs  of  their  parishioners  for  support, 
but  which  would  not  place  them  above  the  necessity  of  perform- 
ing their  duty  satisfactorily.  I  am  a  decided  enemy  to  the 
introduction  of  Poor  Laws  into  Ireland ;  but  I  am  a  decided 
friend  to  those  charities,  from  the  establishment  of  which  no  evil 
consequences  can  flow  ;  I  mean  institutions  for  the  relief  of  all 
sick,  wounded,  and  diseased  persons,  of  all  those  who  have  any 
visitation  of  Providence  upon  them.  To  relieve  this  description 
of  persons  the  counties  of  Ireland  are  already  heavily  burdened. 
By  the  plan  proposed,  the  counties  would  be  exonorated  from 
this  expense,  which  would  be  thrown  upon   the  tax  to  which  I 
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have  alluded,  and  thus  considerable  relief  would  be  afforded  to 
the  whole  country.  The  hon.  and  learned  member  concluded 
by  imploring  the  Government  not  to  press  forward  their  pro- 
posed measures  in  the  present  advanced  stage  of  the  session, 
but  to  postpone  them  till  the  meeting  of  a  new  Parliament,  and, 
in  the  meantime,  to  take  a  vote  of  credit  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
lieving the  distressed  Protestant  clergy.  If  the  right  hon.  Se- 
cretary had  the  interest  of  the  clergy  at  heart,  he  would  adopt 
that  course,  and  he  would  then  meet  with  the  disinterested 
support  of  every  man  who  represented  the  people  of  Ireland. 
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This  was  an  important  debate  involving  as  it  did  the  unquestionable  right 
of  the  subject  to  meet  and  petition  peaceably.  Such  a  right  dared  not 
have  been  disputed  in  England.  Lord  Killeen  presented  a  petition  on 
the  subject.  A  powerful  meeting  at  Nobber  to  petition  against  tithes 
had  been  dispersed  by  the  army  and  the  police,  and  he  (Lord  Killeen) 
begged  the  Secretary  for  Ireland  to  inform  him  what  an  illegal  meeting 
was,  for  he  could  not  pronounce  a  meeting  of  that  kind  illegal  himself. 
O'Connell  flung  himself  into  the  debate  with  more  than  ordinary  energy,  and 
■called  attention  with  his  usual  sense  of  humour  to  some  old  phraseology. 

Mr.  O'Connell  could  not  help  congratulating  the  right  hon. 
Secretary  on  the  new  friend  that  he  had  found  on  that  side  of 
the  House,  though,  on  reflection,  he  must  feel  convinced  that  the 
nature  of  his  attentions  towards  Ireland  would  always  secure 
him  friends  at  that  side  of  the  House.  He  certainly  would 
not  have  a  more  able  advocate,  or  a  better  lawyer,  but  de- 
cidedly no  worse  political  adviser.  The  right  hon.  baronet  had 
not  accused  his  noble  friend  of  acting  unfairly  towards  any 
person.  There  was  not  in  the  House  an  individual  less  capable 
of  acting  unfairly  towards  any  human  being  ;  but  he  did  not  feel 
surprised  that  the  right  hon.  gentleman  was  incapable  of  under- 
standing minds  of  the  order  of  that  of  his  noble  friend.  The 
right  hon.  gentleman  had  declared  that  Ireland  was  in  a  state 
of  direct  rebellion.     Was  it,  indeed  ? 

Now,  he  would  beg  to  ask  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  at 
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•any  of  the  tithe  meetings  in  Ireland  was  there  a  single  feather 
shaken,  a  single  assault  committed,  or  an  act  of  violence  of  any 
kind  perpetrated  by  those  who  met  peaceably  and  constitu- 
tionally for  the  purpose,  if  possible,  of  procuring  the  total 
extinction  of  tithes  ?  He  would  defy  him  to  point  out,  in  all 
the  meetings  that  had  taken  place  in  Ireland,  one  single 
instance.  He  thought  that  the  right  hon.  baronet,  with  very 
bad  grace,  indeed,  had  brought  a  charge  of  unfairness  against 
his  noble  friend,  for  having  charged  the  right  hon.  Secretary 
with  using  the  words  "  extinction  of  tithes,"  for  the  purpose  of 
deluding  the  people.  The  right  hon.  Secretary  had  certainly 
used  the  words  "  extinction  of  tithes,"  and  then  what  did  the 
noble  lord  charge  him  with  ?  Why,  that  after  having  talked 
of  tithes  as  a  grievance,  and  declared  that  they  should  be 
abolished,  he  proceeded  to  extinguish  them  by  bringing  in  a 
Bill  to  render  the  payment  of  them  permanent  and  compulsory. 
That  was  what  the  noble  lord  complained  of,  and  what  he  had 
every  right  to  complain  of.  When  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
talked  in  that  House  of  the  extinction  of  tithes,  to  a  people  who 
were  anxious  for  their  extinction,  what  wonder  was  it  that  the 
people  should  give  the  words  their  plain  and  obvious  meaning, 
without  heeding  or  caring  for  those  explanations  which  the 
hon.  member  had  asserted  that  they  were  accompanied  with  ? 
That  was  the  whole  amount  of  the  charge  of  unfairness,  but, 
if  there  was  any  unfairness  to  be  complained  of,  it  was  the 
attack  which,  with  such  unbecoming  taste,  the  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman  had  thought  fit  to  make  upon  his  noble  friend.  The 
hon.  and  learned  gentleman  had  talked  of  a  rebellion  in 
Ireland — what !  a  rebellion  in  which  there  were  no  arms  ?  If 
there  was  a  rebellion  in  Ireland  it  certainly  was  a  very  extra- 
ordinary kind  of  rebellion,  for  the  people  assembled  without 
either  musket,  bayonet,  sword,  or  pike,  and  they  dispersed 
wherever  a  magistrate  appeared  to  declare  their  assemblages 
illegal.  The  people  met  occasionally  in  considerable  numbers. 
Taut  their  meetings  were  peaceable  and  orderly. 

Had  not  the  people  of  Ireland   a  right  to  express  their 
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opinions,  and  to  send  I'oiward  their  petitions  to  that  House  ? 
Was  the  right  of  petition  to  be  withlield  from  the  people  of 
Ireland  at  the  arbitrary  caprice  of  any  official  underling.  "Was 
this  interferance  attempted  with  the  rights  of  the  people  of 
England  ?  Had  not  the  Eeformers  met  in  large  numbers,  and 
who  had  attempted  to  disperse  them  ?  When  the  right  hon.. 
Secretary  and  his  colleagues  were  driven  from  that  bench, 
and  150,000  Englishmen  assembled  at  Birmingham,  who 
dared  to  attempt  to  disperse  them  ?  They  met  without  inter- 
ruption or  impediment,  because  they  were  Englishmen,  and 
would  not  permit  themselves  to  be  invaded  with  impunity. 
Where  was  the  wretched  treasury  hack,  or  the  paltry  scribe,  who 
would  have  dared  to  send  a  circular  letter  to  the  magistrates  to- 
disperse  that  meeting,  or  to  tell  the  people  of  Birmingham 
that  their  meeting  was  illegal  ?  The  people  of  Birmingham 
held  their  glorious  meeting.  They  displayed  their  power — 
Grod  bless  them  for  it ;  and  there  was  no  meddling  magistrate 
who  had  the  audacity  to  read  the  Riot  Act  to  disperse  the 
meeting,  and  send  the  people  to  their  miserable  homes,  with 
police  running  at  their  tails  for  fear  they  would  not  go 
fast  enough.  The  people  of  Birmingham  had  triumphed, 
and  their  triumph  was  not  yet  at  an  end.  Its  consequences 
would  be  felt,  and  its  first  and  best  results  would  be  the 
security  of  the  constitutional  rights  of  British  subjects  from 
insolent  and  capricious  aggression.  Let  them  be  assured  of  it,, 
the  Irish  Government  would  have  to  answer  in  a  Reformed 
Parliament  for  daring  to  interfere  with  the  right  of  the  subject 
to  petition.  [Mr.  Stanley  siniled.']  The  hon.  gentleman 
miglit  sneer,  but  he  would  find  it  to  his  cost.  In  the  next 
Parliament  they  would  have  the  House  cleared  of  two  hundred 
and  fifty  nominees  of  peers  and  borough-mongers ;  and  if  he 
(Mr.  O'Connell)  had  the  honour  of  a  seat  in  that  Parliament, 
he  would  himself  be  the  person  to  bring  forward  the  articles- 
of  impeachment.  To  that  he  pledged  himself  {cheers).  Hon. 
members  might  cheer,  but  he  was  determined  that  in  a  Re- 
formed Parliament  the  right  hon.  gentleman  should  be  made 
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to  answer  for  his  conduct  towards  Ireland.  Was  there  ever 
any  such  thing  heard  of  as  the  Irish  Government  is  perpetrating 
in  Ireland  ? 

At  the  assizes  of  "Wicklow  persons  had  been  fined  and  sen- 
tenced to  two  years'  imprisonment  for  having  been  present  at  a 
meeting  alleged  to  have  been  illegal.  Had  they  not  torn  the 
priest  from  his  altar,  the  merchant  from  his  counting-house, 
and  the  barrister  from  his  circuit,  the  tradesman  from  his  shop, 
and  the  gentleman  from  his  home,  in  an  unholy  attempt  to  put 
down  the  Irish  mind.  Did  they  not  send  their  thief-takers  to 
the  houses  of  respectable  persons,  to  drag  them  through  the 
public  streets  for  the  purposes  of  insult,  when  those  persons,, 
who  were  in  a  station  that  was  a  guarantee  for  their  appearance, 
would  at  once  have  surrendered  themselves  upon  a  verbal  inti- 
mation of  its  necessity.  But  he  could  tell  them  that  they  never 
would  succeed  in  their  attempts  to  extinguish  the  Irish  mind. 
The  people  would  triumph  as  they  did  before.  They  would 
persevere  in  their  peaceable  but  steady  course.  They  would  ask 
the  advice  of  those  who  had  never  deceived  them.  They  would 
disperse  whenever  a  magistrate  apjDeared  to  pronounce  their 
meetings  illegal.  They  would  continue  peaceable,  quiescent, 
and  imperturbable ;  but  still,  nevertheless,  they  would  pay  nO' 
tithes.  Yes,  they  would  pay  neither  tithes  nor  Church  rates ; 
and  the  reason  was,  because  they  had  got  no  value  for  either. 
He  had  heard  it  said  that  the  resistance  to  tithes  would  end  in 
producing  a  resistance  to  rents.  He  did  not  believe  it.  They 
could  not  delude  the  Irish  gentry  who  took  part  with  the  people,, 
or  detach  them  from  them  by  such  a  clumsy  artifice.  They 
were  too  shrewd  to  be  so  easily  imposed  upon.  Those  who 
knew  the  Irish  mind  required  no  argument  to  convince  them 
of  the  fallacy  of  such  a  supposition.  The  Irish  people  had 
strong  and  ready  perceptions.  They  had  a  love  of  justice 
beyond  any  people  iu  the  world,  and  they  possessed  a  keen 
capability  of  judging  what  was  right  and  what  was  wrong. 
Any  man  who  Knew  the  mind  of  Ireland  intimately,  knew  that 
the  Irish  people  could  walk  on  the  verge  of  a  volcano  with 
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as  much  discrimination  and  as  much  self-possession  as  any 
member  of  that  House  could  manifest  in  all  the  ease,  com- 
posure, and  security  of  a  private  chamber.  There  was  no  dan- 
ger of  an  attack  upon  that  property  for  which  the  people 
received  value.  The  only  aud  the  inevitable  danger  was  to 
that  for  which  they  received  no  value  ;  so  that  he  would  make 
them  a  present  of  their  silly  bugbear.  He  would  now  ask  the 
House  to  consider  what  were  the  circumstances  attendant  upon 
that  meeting  that  had  taken  place  in  the  county  of  Mayo.  A 
gentleman  of  fortune  was  in  the  chair.  A  magistrate  of  the 
county  was  in  the  act  of  moving  a  resolution  to  petition  this 
House,  when  another  magistrate  stepped  forward  and  pro- 
nounced the  meeting  to  be  illegal.  He  was  asked  why  he  con- 
sidered the  meeting  to  be  illegal,  and  he  replied,  that  he  had 
heard  that  some  flags  had  been  used.  "Was  not  that  a  most 
satisfactory  definition  of  the  legality  of  a  meeting — that  flags 
had  been  made  use  of  ?  He  supposed  that  it  had  been  declared 
that  the  using  of  flags  at  a  meeting  constituted  its  illegality. 
This  was  exactly  the  Star  Chamber  addition  to  the  law  that 
was  made  to  sanction  the  butchery  at  Manchester,  when  tlie 
Star  Chamber  sentence  was  pronounced  which  consigned  the 
hon.  member  below  him  (Mr.  Hunt)  to  an  imprisonment  of  two 
years  and  a  half,  exciting  the  boiling  indignation  of  every  lover 
of  liberty  in  every  part  of  the  empire.  That  dangerous  Star 
Chamber  interpretation  of  the  law  was  ever  found  to  be  the  last 
resource  of  tyranny,  and  was  always  sure  to  be  resorted  to 
whenever  oppression  and  despotic  power  essayed  to  abridge  the 
liberty  of  the  subject,  to  trample  on  the  best  privileges  of  the 
British  citizen,  and  suspend  the  Constitution  itself.  It  was  the 
last ;  and,  let  him  tell  the  right  hon.  gentleman  opposite,  that  it 
would  not  avail  him,  for  the  right  hon.  gentleman  might  rest 
assured  that  the  day  would  come,  and  that  the  day  was  fast 
arriving,  when  he  would  be  put  upon  his  fearful  responsibility, 
and  would  be  made  to  answer  to  a  Reformed  Parliament  for  his 
outrageous  and  unconstitutional  conduct  towards  Ireland.  He 
had  said,  and  he  would  repeat  it,  that  Star  Chamber  interpre- 
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tation  of  the  law  and  judge-made  definition  of  illegal  meetings, 
whenever  it  was  necessary  to  suit  a  particular  purpose,  was  ever 
the  last  resource  of  tyranny ;  and  he  had  no  hesitation  in 
making  the  right  hon.  gentleman  a  present  of  both.  Was 
there  ever  such  a  document  issued  as  this  circular  of  the  Irish 
government  to  the  Irish  magistrates  ?  In  his  opinion  it  was 
decidedly  insufficient  in  point  of  law,  for  there  was  no  direction 
to  the  magistrate  to  determine  the  illegality  of  a  meeting  by 
any  test,  or  no  direction  to  act  only  upon  information  upon  oath. 
It  certainly  appeared  to  him  to  be  a  most  extraordinary  docu- 
ment, and,  in  his  opinion  was,  as  his  noble  friend  said,  most 
vague  and  indefinite.  It  told  the  magistrates  to  act,  but  it 
cautiously  avoided  giving  them  any  directions  to  procure  any 
information  upon  oath,  or  any  sworn  evidence  of  the  legality 
or  illegality  of  the  meetings  that  they  might  be  called  on  to 
disperse.  He  trusted  the  noble  lord  would  move  for  the 
production  of  this  letter,  for  if  not,  he  would  certainly  do  so  in 
the  next  Parliament.  This  letter  empowered  magistrates  to 
disperse  meetings  on  their  own  belief  of  their  illegality.  It 
gave  to  every  official  in  the  capacity  of  magistrate  the  power  of 
capriciously  determining,  according  to  his  own  fancy,  what 
might  be  or  what  might  not  be  an  illegal  meeting.  What  other 
construction  could  be  put  upon  the  letter  ?  No  magistrate  had 
the  power  of  dispersing  any  meeting,  or  of  acting,  unless  in 
exceptional  cases,  without  information  upon  oath.  In  this  case 
there  was  no  direction  to  the  magistrates  to  procure  information 
upon  oath,  and  this  letter  went  to  violate  one  of  the  principles 
of  the  British  Constitution,  which  preserved  the  inviolability  of 
the  subject's  liberty.  It  was  the  very  principle  of  the  Britisk 
Constitution  that  no  magistrate  should  dare  to  interfere  with 
the  liberty  of  the  subject,  or  to  act  without  information  upon 
oath.  This  was  a  principle  religiously  preserved  and  rigidly 
guarded  in  England.  To  act  upon  his  own  capricious  opinions, 
let  him  proceed  to  violate  the  liberty  of  the  subject  without 
proper  authority  by  sworn  information,  and  he  would  have  to 
suffer  for  it. 


2  54  *'  Sudden  and  preconcerted^^ 

But  what  were  the  very  plain  and  satisfactory  instructions 
which  this  letter  held  out  ?  It  is  stated  to  the  magistrates  that 
they  were  called  upon  to  suppress  all  meetings  which  appeared 
to  be  sudden  and  preconcerted.  Sudden  and  preconcerted ! 
IVas  there  ever  so  lucky  a  definition  of  illegality.  A  meeting 
sudden  and  also  preconcerted  !  He  was  sure  it  was  quite  im- 
possible that  any  magistrate  could  go  wrong  who  happened  to 
1)9  furnished  with  such  lucid  instruction.  This  was  the  second 
celebrated  letter  which  the  Irish  Government  had  addressed  to  the 
Irish  magistrates.  Indeed  the  right  hon.  gentleman  had  every 
reason  to  be  proud  of  his  ability  in  letter- writing.  However, 
he  might  now  congratulate  himself  that,  as  his  celebrated  mani- 
festo was  hitherto  unparalleled  in  absurdity,  it  could  not  longer 
boast  of  that  distinction,  for  it  had  got  another  to  match  with 
it.  What  he  complained  of  was,  that  this  capricious  interfe- 
rence with  the  right  of  the  subject  should  be  attempted  by  any 
Government.  Where  was  the  safeguard  with  which  the  boasted 
Constitution  of  Great  Britain  fenced  round  the  right  of  the 
subject,  if  the  right  of  petition  could  be  thus  capriciously  inter- 
fered with  ?  Had  he  not  a  right  to  complain — had  not  the 
people  of  Ireland  a  right  to  complain  of  this  arbitrary  despotism 
to  which  they  were  surrendered  ?  The  meeting  in  the  county 
of  Meath  was  dispersed  without  there  appearing  the  least  pre- 
tence to  say  that  it  was  likely  to  produce  any  breach  of  the  peace, 
or  to  create  any  disturbance.  This  meeting,  thus  assembled  to 
petition  this  House,  was  arbitrarily  dispersed.  He  would  ask, 
if  the  right  of  petition  were  once  taken  away,  was  there  not  an 
end  to  the  British  Constitution?  What  guarantee  had  the 
subject  for  his  liberty? — what  guarantee  was  there  for  freedom, 
for  justice,  or  security,  if  the  inalienable  rights  of  British  citizens 
could  be  thus  wantonly,  capriciously,  and  arbitrarily  interfered 
with  ?  The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  who  had  last  addressed 
the  House  had  talked  of  legality  and  illegalitj'',  and  of  rebellion 
in  Ireland.  He  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  follow  the  hon. 
and  learned  gentleman  throughout  his  observations;  but  he 
could  not  fail  to  notice  some  expressions  which  had  fallen  from 
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Lim.  He  had  talked  of  violent  and  intimidating  language 
iaving  been  held  out  at  the  tithe  meetings  in  Ireland.  Now,  he 
would  give  a  challenge  to  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman,  and 
he  defied  him  to  point  out,  in  any  authentic  Irish  newspaper,  one 
single  passage  of  the  description.  On  the  contrary,  the  advice 
xmiformly  held  out  at  these  meetings  was,  "  Obey  the  law,  pro- 
cure redress  peaceably  and  constitutionally,  take  the  advice  of 
those  who  have  always  advised  you  wisely,  do  not  commit  any 
breach  of  the  peace,  or  put  yourselves  in  the  power  of  your 
enemies  ;  seek  redress  by  the  only  constitutional  means,  and  in 
a  manner  that  will  prove  your  anxiety  to  obtain  it.  Seek  it  not 
by  occasional  petitions,  but  by  the  voice  of  millions,  peaceably 
expressed  before  Parliament."  This  is  the  advice  that  was 
given ;  and  he  challenged  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  to 
point  out  any  expressions  or  any  passages  different  from  that. 
Xiet  the  right  hon.  gentleman  be  assured  that  this  transaction 
"would  not  end  here.  It  would  be  heard  of  again  and  again  ;  it 
■would  be  revived  in  a  Reformed  Parliament,  and  it  would  never 
cease  to  be  renewed,  until  the  result  of  its  repeated  discussion 
would  be,  that  the  people  of  Ireland  would  be  as  free  to  meet 
in  any  numbers  they  chose,  to  exercise  the  right  of  petition,  as 
the  people  of  England  were  at  the  present  moment.  When  the 
people  of  England  met  in  hundreds  of  thousands,  and  held  their 
glorious  meetings,  exhibiting  their  strength  and  their  combined 
moral  energy,  they  were  not  only  not  dispersed  or  resisted,  but 
they  were  cheered  and  encouraged  by  that  House.  Aye,  but  it 
might  be  said  that  these  meetings  were  not  for  the  purpose  of 
refusing  to  pay  tithes ;  but  he  would  remind  the  House,  that  if 
they  did  not  refuse  to  pay  tithes,  they  refused  to  pay  taxes. 
And  why  was  not  it  as  fair  to  meet  in  Ireland  to  refuse  to  pay 
tithes  as  it  was  in  England  to  pay  taxes.  A  noble  lord  opposite 
of  the  highest  station  and  character  (Lord  Milton)  had  given  a 
noble  example  to  the  people  of  Ireland.  That  noble  lord,  in 
his  place  in  this  House,  had  declared,  that  he,  for  one,  would  not 
^ay  taxes  until  the  Reform  Bill  had  passed.  That  declaration 
^as  cheered  by  the  House,  and  by  those  hon.  members  who 
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usually  sit  around  the  right  lion,  gentleman.  Now,  he  would 
ask,  did  the  right  hon.  Secretary  for  Ireland  think  he  could 
impose  upon  him  by  telling  that  noble  lord  that  his  declaration 
would  produce  a  combination  against  rents  ?  The  people  of 
England  refused  to  pay  taxes.  The  glorious  people  of  Birming- 
ham declared  that  they  would  discontinue  to  pay  taxes  until 
the  Eeform  Bill  was  passed.  As  well  as  the  people  of  England 
refused  to  pay  taxes,  in  like  manner  would  the  people  of  Ireland 
refuse  to  pay  tithes ;  and  they  would  find  no  law  to  compel  them 
to  pay  tithes.  The  Quakers  did  not  pay  tithes,  and  they  were 
right.  The  people  of  Ireland  would  not  pay  tithes — they  would 
commit  no  violence.  Let  the  right  hon.  gentleman  and  his  sup- 
porters feel  assured  that  they  would  not  put  themselves  in  the 
power  of  their  enemies.  There  was  no  law  nor  no  Star  Cham- 
ber decision  of  judges  which  would  say  to  the  people  that  they 
must  not  meet  to  petition  the  Legislature.  They  would  con- 
tinue to  meet ;  if  the  magistrates  came  to  disperse  them,  they 
would  quietly  disperse,  but  no  attempts  to  put  down  the  mind 
of  Ireland  would  prevent  the  people  from  coming  before  Parlia- 
ment with  their  complaints.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  had 
made  many  attempts  to  extinguish  public  discussion,  and 
suffocate  the  people  of  Ireland.  He  had  failed — signally  and 
egregiously  failed.  There  was  a  recuperative  energy  in  the 
mind  of  Ireland  which  would  baffle  every  attempt  to  suppress 
it ;  and  however  the  right  hon.  Secretary  might  lay  the  flatter- 
ing unction  to  his  soul,  he  never  would  extinguish  the  public 
mind  of  Ireland ;  and  until  he  had  first  done  that,  he  would 
find  all  his  attempts  to  re-establish  tithes  in  Ireland  end  in. 
futility  and  disappointment. 


Subject,  Address  in  Answer  to  the  King's  Speech  ; 
Date,  July  5,  1833. 

Mr.  O'Connell  said  that  it  was  impossible,  in  his  opinion, 
for  the  representatives  of  the  people  to  agree  to  such  an  Address. 
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He  thought  it  was  a  bloody  and  brutal  Address  {laughter).  Yes, 
in  spite  of  that  laugh,  he  was  sure  that  it  was  a  bloody  Address. 
It  was  exactly  what  he  expected — a  declaration  of  civil  war ; 
and  that  declaration  would  be  echoed  by  many  a  wail  and  many 
a  lament  throughout  Ireland.  It  was  such  an  Address  as  this 
that  was  put  forth  to  America,  when  England  sent  her  secreta- 
ries there  to  write  her  history  in  blood ;  but  that  attempt  ter- 
minated in  the  utter  disgrace  and  discomfiture  of  this  country. 
He  repeated,  that  the  Address  proposed  was  bloody,  brutal, 
and  unconstitutional;  and  when  he  heard  the  talk  in  that  House 
as  to  the  deep  interest  which  it  felt  for  the  welfare  of  Ireland ; 
when  he  heard  the  gallant  officer  and  the  newly-returned  mem- 
ber for  Leeds  speak  of  the  attention  which  the  situation  of  Ire- 
land would  receive  in  that  House,  he  could  not  avoid  telling 
them,  with  indignation,  that  this  brutal  Address  showed  but 
too  plainly  what  sort  of  system  was  intended  to  be  acted  on 
towards  that  unfortunate  country.  He  called  it  a  brutal  Ad- 
dress, for  it  was  nothing  else.  He  had  told  the  right  hon.  Se- 
cretary last  session  that  his  measures  would  increase  the  evils 
of  Ireland.  He  prophesied  it  at  that  time,  and  his  prophecy 
had  proved  to  be  a  true  one.  He  should  now  beg  that  the  part 
of  his  Majesty's  Speech  at  the  conclusion  of  the  last  session, 
which  related  to  Ireland,  might  be  read.  [The  Clerk  accord- 
ingly read  the  following  passage  : — "I  have  still  to  lament  the 
continuance  of  disturbances  in  Ireland,  notwithstanding  the 
vigilance  and  energy  displayed  by  my  Government  there  in  the 
measures  which  it  has  taken  to  repress  them.  The  laws  which 
have  been  passed,  in  conformity  with  my  recommendation  at 
the  beginning  of  the  session,  with  respect  to  the  collection  of 
tithes,  are  well  calculated  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  new  sy  s- 
tem,  to  the  completion  of  which  the  attention  of  Parliament, 
when  it  again  assembles,  will,  of  course,  be  directed.  To  this 
necessary  work  my  best  assistance  will  be  given,  by  enforcmg 
the  execution  of  the  laws,  and  by  promoting  the  prosperity  of 
a  country  blessed  by  Divine  Providence  with  so  many  natural 
advantages.  As  conducive  to  this  object,  I  must  express  the 
VOL.  I.  18 
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satisfaction  wbicli  I  have  felt  at  the  measures  adopted  for  ex- 
tending generally  to  my  people  in  that  kingdom  the  benefits  of 
education."]  Mr.  O'Connell  continued — Here  Ireland  was  de- 
scribed "  blessed  by  Divine  Providence  with  so  many  natural 
advantages!"  It  was,  indeed,  so  blessed.  Had  Scotland,  he 
would  ask,  so  many  advantages  ?  Had  even  England  so  many 
advantages  ?  How,  then,  did  it  happen,  when  they  talked  of 
the  natural  advantages  of  Ireland,  that  that  country  was  in  so 
wretched  a  state  ?  He  might  be  sneered  at,  but  he  would 
assert  that  there  never  was  so  fruitful  a  country  presenting 
so  much  misery  ;  there  never  was,  in  the  history  of  the  world, 
so  poor  a  people  with  so  rich  a  Church.  How  was  it  that, 
after  seven  centuries  of  oppression,  there  was  still  to  be  a 
call  for  blood  in  that  country  ?  If  Irishmen  had  had  the  con- 
ducting of  Irish  affairs,  and  the  country  was  found  in  its  present 
state,  then  the  Parliament  of  England  might  have  reproached 
them.  But  such  was  not  the  case.  The  work  of  evil  was  per- 
petrated by  others.  It  was  unnecessary  to  speak  of  what  the 
noble  lord  and  hon.  gentleman  said  the  Government  meant  to 
do  for  Ireland.  If  after  seven  centuries,  during  which  Ireland 
was  subject  to  this  country ;  if,  after  that  long  lapse  of  time,  a 
territory  so  blessed  by  Providence  and  so  cursed  by  man,  was 
still  in  a  state  of  wretchedness  and  misery,  he  threw  the  blame 
•on  those  to  whom  the  Government  had  been  intrusted.  He 
would  tell  them  that  their  schemes  of  domination  and  of  oppres- 
sion could  not  succeed ;  and  he  would  say  that  there  was  but 
■one  remedy  for  the  woes  of  Ireland,  and  that  was  to  do  justice. 
He  had  asked,  on  a  former  occasion,  why  it  was  that  Ireland 
^as  plunged  into  such  a  wretched  situation  ?  but  he  received 
no  answer.  Oh,  yes,  he  did !  The  noble  lord,  the  member  for 
Hevonshire,  made  a  speech  at  him ;  the  noble  lord  emptied  on 
liim  the  phial  of  his  wrath ;  but  how  did  that  affect  him  ?  He 
felt  it  not.  He  very  well  knew  that  there  was  not  a  scion  of 
English  nobility  that  did  not  think  himself  better  than  an 
Irishman ;  and,  because  he  stated  the  WTongs  of  Ireland — be- 
cause he  argued  that  his  country  should  not  be  left  a  spoil  to 
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"the  right,  hon.  Secretary,  he  was  sneered  at,  and  even  accused  as 
"the  author  of  the  evils  by  which  his  country  was  weighed  down. 
Was  Ireland,  he  demanded,  more  peaceable  now,  after  the  mea- 
sures of  the  right  hon.  Secretary,  than  it  was  at  the  time  to 
which  he  alluded  ?  Had  not  crime  increased  ?  Why  had  it 
increased  ?  That  was  the  only  subject  of  inquiry  originating 
where  it  did,  and  spreading  as  it  had  done.  These  points  pro- 
perly considered  would  show  what  sort  of  care  was  entertained 
for  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  Ireland.  It  was  very  well  to 
talk  of  what  was  meant  to  be  done  for  that  country  ;  but  neither 
lie  nor  those  who  thought  with  him  would  be  content  with  the 
lip-service  and  mere  professions  of  any  set  of  men.  He  asserted 
that  crime  had  increased.  Then  came  the  question,  why  had 
at  increased  ?  There  were  two  modes  in  which  it  had  been 
accounted  for.  The  noble  lord  accounted  for  it  by  saying  that 
it  was  produced  by  agitation  ;  and  it  appeared  from  the  manner 
in  which  the  statement  was  cheered,  that  many  gentlemen  en- 
tertained the  same  opinion.  But  the  gentlemen  on  the  other 
side  of  the  House  forgot,  when  they  thus  expressed  their  hostility 
to  agitation,  that  it  was  only  last  year  that  they  themselves 
were  reproached  with  the  crime  of  being  agitators.  Those 
gentlemen  were  told  that  the  people  of  England  wanted  no  such 
Reform  as  these  agitators  contemj)lated  ;  that  they  wanted  none 
of  these  changes  and  innovations  which  ministers  proposed  and 
•carried ;  and  the  charge  of  agitation  was  then  advanced  against 
them  infinitely  more  strongly  than  it  had  ever  been  directed 
against  him  and  his  friends.  So  far  as  he  was  himself  concerned, 
lie  treated  with  contempt  this  charge  of  agitation.  The  question 
was,  whether  the  increase  of  crime  was  caused  by  agitation  or 
by  misgovernment  ?  He  would  prove  that  the  latter  was  the 
■cause ;  crime  had  not  been  increased  by  words  but  by  deeds. 
This  was  the  question  at  issue  between  him  and  the  noble  lord. 
The  noble  lord,  after  having  called  him  "  a  bird  of  prey," 
and  after  having  made  use  of  several  similar  metaphors, 
bad,  in  the  end,  the  singular  modesty  to  request  his  co- 
operation in  supporting  certain  measures.     What  co-operation 
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could  be  expected  from  a  bird  of  prey  he  certainly  could 
not  conceive.  They  had  heard  much  of  what  was  to  be 
done  for  Ireland.  The  right  hon.  Secretary  had  been  for  two 
years  in  Ireland,  and  what  had  he  done  for  that  country? 
What  measures  had  he  given  notice  of  to-night  ?  Why,  his 
rodomontade  alteration  in  the  Grand  Jury  Law,  which  he  had 
introduced  the  session  before  last,  and  another  measure  for 
increasing  the  constabulary  force  in  Ireland.  Those  were  the 
only  projects  they  had  heard  of  Now,  really,  whether  he 
was  a  bird  of  prey  or  an  agitator,  he  did  not  think  it  was 
worth  while  to  call  on  him  for  his  co-operation  with  reference 
to  such  measures.  When  the  noble  lord  had  done  so  much  for 
Scotland  as  he  (Mr.  O'Connell)  had  done  for  Ireland,  then 
perhaps  the  noble  lord  would  be  justified  in  speaking  so  confi- 
dently. Did  the  noble  lord  find  his  countrymen  trampled 
under  foot  ?  Did  he  raise  them  by  his  exertions  from  that 
state  of  degradation?  If  he  had  done  that,  then  he  might 
have  raised  his  voice  as  he  had  done. 

But  in  the  absence  of  any  such  claim  let  him  not,  what- 
ever his  rank  and  station  might  be,  assail  men  better  than 
himself.     What  a  curse  was  it  for  Ireland,  that  every  popinjay 
you  met  in  the  streets,  who  was  capable  of  uttering  fifteen 
words,   was   sure   to   lard  his  sentences  by  sarcasms  against 
Ireland.     The  terms  which  the  noble  lord  applied  to  him  he 
rejected  with  indignation  and  scorn.     They  proved  the  noble 
lord's  disposition  to  be  injurious,  but  they  proved  nothing  more. 
Looking  back  to  his  past  career,  he  recollected  the  time  when 
the  reproaches  directed  against  him  that  night  were  multiplied 
tenfold.     The  epithet,  "  bird  of  prey  "  and  other  angry  expres- 
sions were  light  and  idle  compared  with  the  reproaches  which 
were  cast  on  him  when  he  agitated  the  Catholic  question.     He 
agitated  then  efiiciently,  and  the  conduct  of  the  King's  Govern- 
ment that  day  would  enable  him  to  agitate  still  more  effec- 
tively.    The  Government  agitated  for  him.    They  were  forcing- 
Ireland  into  a  situation  from  which  it  could  only  be  relieved 
by   due   concession,   or   by  a  sanguinary  convulsion.     In   his 
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opinion,  then,  the  Repeal  of  the  Union  was  necessary  for  the 
preservation  of  the  throne  to  the  King  and  his  successors ;  it 
was  essentially  necessary  for  the  peace  and  the  prosperity  of 
Ireland ;  and  he  thanked  the  Repealers  of  Ireland  for  having, 
by  their  conduct,  raised  that  question  to  the  dignity  and 
station  which  it  at  present  held.  It  was  the  habit  last  year 
to  sneer  and  laugh  at  that  question ;  in  short,  to  talk  of  it 
as  a  subject  which  never  would  be  agitated  in  that  House.  But 
now  what  was  the  case  ?  All  parties  in  Ireland  were  nearly 
reconciled  by  the  conduct  of  the  right  hon.  Secretary,  and  all 
men  agreed  that  the  question  was  one  which  demanded,  and, 
must  have,  a  public,  a  distinct,  and  solemn  discussion  ;  and 
moreover,  that  it  was  a  question  which  was  not  to  be  put  down 
by  the  force  of  the  bayonet,  but,  if  possible,  by  the  moral  force 
of  proof,  and  that  he  was  certain  could  not  be  adduced,  for 
those  who  supported  Eepeal  had  right  and  justice  on  their 
side. 

He  would  now  return  to  the  original  question.  It  was  said 
that  agitation  had  led  to  the  present  state  of  Ireland.  He 
asserted  that  those  who  thus  argued  were  totally  wrong.  He, 
on  the  contrary,  would  aver  that  agitation  had  reduced  crime. 
The  history  of  the  country  proved  it,  and  it  was  a  great  pity 
that  men  could  not  read  their  own  history  correctly.  If  those 
who  opposed  his  opinion  were  right,  then  agitation  ought  to  be 
put  down  ;  but  if  wrong,  then  justice  should  be  done  to  Ireland. 
He  claimed  justice,  and  nothing  but  justice,  for  Ireland ;  but 
the  ministers  proclaimed  civil  war  for  Ireland ;  theirs  was  the 
system  of  bayonets  and  bullets.  They  called  for  additional 
force.  In  this  mode  of  government  there  was  no  ingenuity, 
no  talent,  no  discovery ;  for  seven  hundred  years  England  had 
governed  Ireland  in  the  same  way.  In  the  time  of  Henry 
VIII.,  when  only  a  portion  of  Ireland  contained  King's  sub- 
jects ;  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  when  only  a  part  of  the  Irish 
were  Queen's  subjects,  the  Government  was  carried  on  in 
the  same  way ;  and  here  he  could  not  refrain  from  remarking 
that,  so   very   ignorant   were   Englishmen  in   general  of  the 
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history  of  the  sister  country,  as  it  was  sometimes  styled,  that 
he  never  yet  met  the  Englishman  who  knew  that  it  was  not 
until  the  year  1614,  in  the  reign  of  James  I.,  that  all  the 
inhabitants  of  Ireland  became  King's  subjects.  Having  thrown 
forth  this  observation,  he  would  next  remark  that  more  blood 
had  been  shed  in  Ireland  during  the  administration  of  the 
right  hon.  Secretary  than  during  that  of  the  Earl  of  Stafford. 
The  peasantry  were  slain  by  day — assassinated  by  night — 
openly  by  soldiers  and  policemen  in  the  day ;  at  night 
murdered  by  the  wretched  outcast  from  society,  the  White- 
boy — a  man  most  commonly  converted  by  misery  and 
oppression  into  a  monster.  The  wantonness  with  which  life 
was  every  day  sacrificed  in  Ireland  was  appalling.  By  a  late 
post  it  appeared  that  a  farmer  in  Wexford  was  shot  by  the 
police,  in  passing  a  river,  because  he  refused  to  stop  in 
obedience  to  their  mandate.  In  Mayo,  the  other  day,  peasants 
were  shot  for  looking  hard  at  the  police.  In  the  Queen's 
County,  a  man  was  murdered  for  singing  a  song  which  sounded 
unpleasingly  in  the  ears  of  the  police.  And  there  was  the 
affair  at  Kanturk.  Eeally  this  was  worth  a  moment's  con- 
sideration from  the  House.  Several  parishes,  it  appeared,  had 
assembled  for  the  purpose  of  peaceably  petitioning  for  relief 
from  tithes.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  had  since  put  down- 
all  meetings  consisting  of  more  than  one  parish.  Well,  so  be 
it ;  but,  as  usual,  the  police  attended  this  meeting  in  coloured 
clothes,  and  mingled  with  the  peasantry.  The  soldiers,  too,  were 
of  course  brought  to  the  ground  with  guns  loaded,  bayonets 
fixed,  and  all  things  in  a  state  of  warlike  preparation. 

Now,  mark — one  of  tliese  disguised  policemen  threw  a  stone- 
at  the  soldiers.  Fortunately,  the  people  did  not  follow  his  ex- 
ample, and  the  military  displayed  that  temper  and  forbearance 
which,  in  the  discharge  of  their  arduous  and  afflicting  duties 
in  Ireland,  had  distinguished  them  so  often.  The  man  was 
seized — there  were  seven  witnesses  to  prove  that  he  had  thrown 
the  stone  ;  but  there  was  excessive  difficulty  in  getting  a  magis- 
trate to  receive  the  depositions,  and  when  the  bill  of  indictment 
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came  before  the  grand  jury  of  the  county  it  was  ignored.  That 
was  the  way  in  which  justice  was  administered  in  Ireland.  Hear 
another  story  : — A  party  of  police  went  out  lately — one  of  them 
was  drunk.     Hearing  the  approach  of  his  officer  he  went  into 
a  cabin,  and  said  to  the  man  and  his  wife,  "  For  God's  sake, 
hide  me  ;  if  my  officer  sees  me  in  this  state  I  shall  be  broken." 
The  people  were  not  in  favour  of  the  police,  still  they  could  not 
find  it  in  their  hearts  to  refuse  him  ;  so  the  woman  laid  him  in  the 
bed  with  her  children.     The  party  of  police  called  several  times, 
asking  for  their  comrade.     The  woman  said  she   knew  nothing 
about  him.     At  length  she  took  him  out  of  the  house,  and,  as 
the  country  thereabouts  was  rendered  dangerous  by  the   fre- 
quent eyes  of  coal-pits,  she  walked  upwards  of  a  mile  and  a-half 
with  him  to  put  him  on  a  secure  road,   and   carried  his  gun  for 
him  all  the  time.     When  she  came  home,  however,  she  found 
another  party  of  police  in  her  house.     They  insisted  that  she 
had  concealed  the  policeman,  and,  finally,  seized  and  handcufi'ed 
the  man  and  woman — actually  handcufi'ed  her.     There  was  no 
doubt  here ;  yet  there  was  no  indignation  expressed.     A  Mrs. 
Deacle  was  handcufi'ed,  or  said  to  liave  been  handcuffed — he  did 
not  mean  to  say  she  was  not — and  that  House,  and,  indeed,  all 
England  were  thrown  into  uproar  by  it ;  but  the  poor  woman 
to  whom  he  alluded  was  merely  an  Irishwoman.      To  proceed  : 
there  was  some  resistance  ofi'ered  by  the  people  who  witnessed 
these  things,  and  there  was  in  consequence  another  slaughter. 
He  begged  to  tell  the  gentlemen  of  England  this  question  was 
one  of  life  and  death.     If  they  employed  additional  force  — 
more  military  and  police — they  would  only  have  more  blood. 
In  the  case  to  which  he  had  alluded,  a  coroner's  jury  brought 
in  a  verdict  of  wilful  murder.     Now,  he  accused  the  right  hon. 
Secretary  of  being  a  party  to  all  the  slaughter  at  the  other  side 
of  the  water — to  that  of  Newtownbarry,  for  example.     Here  he 
would  take  for  granted  that  the  yeomanry  were  right ;  so  be  it ; 
still  it  was  the  right  hon.  gentleman  and  the  G-overnment  that 
put  into  the  yeomen's  hands  those  deadly  weapons  by  which 
men,  women,  and  children  were  slaughtered.     The  right  hon. 
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Secretary  tad  turned  Lord  Anglesey  into  Titlie  Proctor- General 
for  Ireland,     The  gallant  governor  and  general  had  made  a 
right  glorious  campaign  ;  he  had  conquered  parish  after  parish  ; 
he  had  confiscated  the  petticoat  of  the  old  woman,  and  the 
porridge-pot  of  the  young  child  ;  he  had  converted  all  the  bar- 
racks into  receptacles  for  tithes — the  soldiers  int©  drivers  for 
them  ;    he  had  scoured  the  country  with  cavalry — aye,    and 
marines  ;  and  there  certainly  was  no  question  that  wherever 
he  had  thought  proper  to  apply  force  he  had  been  successful. 
"Where,  then,  was  the  need  of  additional  force  in  Ireland  ?  Addi- 
tional force,  he  contended,  would  only  be  productive  of  additional 
crime.     He  now  came  back  to  the  question — was  crime  the  ofi"- 
spring  of  agitation  or  misgovernment  ?     It  was  proved  by  the 
parliamentary  reports,  and  more  especially  by  the  last,  that  all 
those  crimes  were  committed  by  the  lowest  class  of  the  commu- 
nity, and  that  there  was  no  connection  between  them  and  any 
feeling   of  a  political  nature — nay,  more,  he  would  defy  any 
person  to  point  out  a  time  when  there  was  political  agitation  in 
Ireland  that  was  not  comparatively  free  from  crime.     He  would 
give  them  an  instance  of  this  fact.     There  was  no  period  in 
which  Whiteboyism  was  more  rife  in  Ireland  than  in  1821  and 
1822.     The  system  had  almost  assumed  the  character  of  actual 
insurrection ;  the  parties  assembled  on  the  hills  and  committed 
murders  in  open  day.     There  was  no  political  agitation  at  that 
time.     On  the  accession  of  George  IV.,  and  particularly  after 
his  visit  to  Ireland,  relying  on  his  supposed  sentiments,  the 
Catholics  determined  to  wait  until  the  monarch  expressed  his 
own  spontaneous  sentiments  on  the  subject  of  Catholic  Emanci- 
pation.    They,  therefore,  abstained  at  that  time  from  agitating 
the  question.     In  what  state  was  the  country  then  ?     There 
were  eleven  counties  proclaimed  under  the  Insurrection  Act, 
and  seven  more  were  about  to  be  placed  in  the  same  situation. 
But  when  the  Catholic  Association  was  formed,  and  when  the 
principle  of  agitation  had  been  in  full  force  for  ten  months,  then 
disturbance  ceased  and  every  county  in  Ireland  was  quieted. 
That  was  a  positive  fact,  and  he  challenged  the  gentlemen  oppo- 
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site  to  contradict  it.  Let  those  who  cheered  so  loudly  when 
agitation  was  mentioned  as  the  cause  of  insubordination,  bear 
this  point  in  mind — that  crime  was  widely  extended  when  there 
was  no  agitation,  but  that  it  was  repressed  when  agitation  pre- 
vailed. When  he  made  this  statement  was  he  speaking  to  the 
deaf  adder  ?  "Was  he  addressing  himself  to  men  who  would 
not  listen ;  or  who,  if  they  did  listen,  would  not  take  a  lesson 
from  the  past  with  respect  to  the  course  which  they  ought  to 
pursue  for  the  future  ?  They  might  outvote  him  against  Ire- 
land, but  they  could  not  shake  those  truths.  He  was  speaking 
for  Ireland — for  unhappy  Ireland.  They  might  sneer  at  or 
taunt  him  as  the  agitator ;  but,  conscious  that  he  w^as  perform- 
ing a  sacred  duty,  he  could  laugh  at  all  that  now.  What 
became  of  this  argument  founded  on  agitation,  when  he  proved 
that  when  they  did  not  agitate  multitudes  of  crime  were  per« 
petrated,  but  when  agitation  prevailed  crime  ceased  ?  What 
was  the  reason  of  this  ?  It  was  because  the  Irish  were  a  shrewd, 
a  calculating,  an  observant  people.  Seven  centuries  of  mis- 
government  and  oppression  had  taught  them  to  understand  the 
signs  of  the  times ;  and  when  they  saw  any  prospect,  however 
remote,  of  effecting  a  beneficial  change  for  their  country,  they 
seized  on  it  with  avidity,  and  it  absorbed  every  other  feeling 
and  sentiment.  But  why  did  ministers  call  for  additional 
force  ?  Had  they  not  already  put  down  every  tithe  meeting  ? 
Had  they  not  dispersed  them  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet  ?  Let 
every  reasonable  man  examine  the  system  which  they  wished 
to  uphold,  and  say  whether  it  was  a  just  or  fair  one.  In  his 
parish  there  were  12,800  and  odd  inhabitants,  of  whom  seventy- 
five  were  Protestants.  Now,  was  it  not  reasonable  that  the 
12,225  Eoman  Catholics  should  resist  a  system  which  impo- 
verished them  to  benefit  so  miserable  a  minority  ?  He  again 
contended  that  increase  of  crime  had  followed,  and  would  follow, 
increase  of  force.  Yet  such  was  the  project  of  this  liberal 
Government.  He  would  say  that  there  never  was  such  a  per- 
secuting Government;  they  had  prosecuted  the  press,  the 
people,  and  even  the  priests.     They  had  done  nothing  to  restore 
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the  country  to  tranquillity.  Had  Ireland  any  real  grievances 
was  the  question  which  they  had  to  decide.  What  cared  he  for 
their  laugh,  or  their  taunt,  or  their  sneer  ?  He  boldly  avowed, 
in  spite  of  laugh,  taunt,  or  sneer,  that  while  Ireland  had 
grievances  to  complain  of,  he  would  agitate  to  redress  them. 
This  was  what  Englishmen  did  to  achieve  Reform ;  and  he, 
pursuing  the  same  course,  would  agitate  as  long  as  he  had  the 
power,  and  found  that  there  was  a  necessity  for  such  a  line  of 
action.  An  unreformed  Parliament  had  passed  two  Acts  with 
respect  to  Ireland  which  an  Algerine  Government  would  not 
have  sanctioned. 

A  Reformed  Parliament,  it  appeared,  would  be  called  upon 
to  pass  another  to  put  an  end  to  agitation.  But  he  would  tell 
them  that  it  would  be  many  and  many  a  day  before  they  could 
frame  and  carry  an  Act  to  effect  that  object.  Almost  all  the- 
measures  adopted  with  reference  to  Ireland  led  more  or  less  to- 
the  shedding  of  blood — the  blood  of  an  honest,  a  religious,  a. 
warm-hearted,  a  good  people.  More  murders  were  committed 
in  that  country  than  in  any  other  place  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 
The  people  here  knew  little  of  Ireland.  The  Whiteboy,  driverji 
to  wretchedness  and  desperation,  thrown  an  unwilling  outlaw 
on  the  common  of  crime — even  his  crimes,  the  offspring  of  ad- 
verse circumstances,  could  not  be  advanced  as  an  argument 
against  the  general  good  and  virtuous  feeling  of  the  Irish  people. 
When  that  people  had  so  many  grounds  of  complaint,  had  they 
not  a  right  to  agitate  ?  In  the  first  place,  he  complained  of 
the  magistracy  of  Ireland.  He  would  suppose  that,  by  conquest 
or  otherwise,  the  French  became  masters  of  this  country,  and 
established  a  religion  different  from  that  which  accorded  with 
the  feeling  of  the  people.  The  thing,  he  knew,  was  impossible, 
but  he  used  the  supposition  in  order  to  show  more  clearly  the 
situation  of  Ireland.  Suppose  a  magistracy  was  established  here 
professing  a  religion  different  from  that  of  the  people  at  large — 
armed  with  arbitrary  power — having  authority  to  inflict  fine 
and  imprisonment,  against  the  members  of  which  it  was  hope- 
less to  seek  redress — what  feelings  would  such  a  state  of  things 
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generate  ?  In  Ireland  since  the  Union,  so  many  forms  had 
been  introduced  in  the  law  (and  they  formed  some  of  the  bless- 
ings which  flowed  from  that  measure),  that  he  defied  any  man, 
however  injured,  to  maintain  an  action  successfully  against 
a  magistrate.  He  need  not  weary  himself  and  the  House  by 
showing  that  the  magistracy  of  Ireland  was  on  a  bad  footing. 
It  was  admitted  by  the  noble  lord  and  his  colleagues.  They 
had  all  spoken  of  the  necessity  of  a  revision  of  the  magistracy  of 
Ireland.  Even  the  right  hon.  baronet  the  member  for  Tamworth, 
had  expressed  himself  in  favour  of  a  revision  of  the  magistracy. 
When  application  was  made  to  Lord  Manners  to  restore  a  dis- 
missed magistrate,  he  observed,  "  I  have  made  you  the  best 
retribution  in  my  power  by  again  placing  you  in  the  commis- 
sion, but  the  last  thing  the  King  said  to  me  when  I  became 
Chancellor  was,  '  My  Lord  Mannei-s,  look  particularly  to  the 
magistracy.'  "  A  sort  of  revision  took  place  at  the  time,  and  a 
comical  revision  it  was.  A  number  of  magistrates  were  struck 
off — all  those  that  had  died  were  struck  off — some  military 
officers,  not  in  the  country,  were  struck  off — some  Eoman 
Catholics  were  struck  off,  and  several  improper  persons  were 
struck  off.  But  this  did  not  last.  Lord  Manners  knew  nothing 
of  the  Irish  magistracy,  and  there  was  a  superior  influence  at 
the  Castle,  by  which  the  old  abuses  were  continued.  There  was 
no  doubt — the  fact  could  not  be  denied — that  there  were  a  great 
many  improper  persons  in  the  commission  of  the  peace  in  Ire- 
land ;  the  fact  was  recorded  in  the  evidence  of  General  Burke^ 
before  a  committee  of  that  House.  At  the  time  that  the  present 
Administration  came  into  power,  he  and  others  called  for  a 
revision  of  the  magistracy  in  Ireland.  The  answer  then  given 
to  them  by  the  right  hon.  Secretary  opposite  was,  that  six 
months  after  the  late  King's  death,  the  commissions  of  all  tho 
magistrates  in  Ireland  would  have  to  be  renewed,  and  that  the 
Government  would  then  take  care  that  none  but  proper  persons 
should  be  put  into  the  commission  of  the  peace.  In  Ireland  that 
renewal  of  the  commissions  of  the  magistracy  had  since  taken 
place,  and  he  should  like  to  know  what  improper  person  had 
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been  excluded  from  the  commission  of  the  peace  there.  Ho 
€ould,  on  the  contrary,  enumerate  instances  of  several  improper 
jDersons  that  had  been  left  in  it,  and  left  in  it,  too,  from  party 
motives,  and  from  partisan  views  and  objects.  The  right  hon. 
gentleman  had  taken  especial  care  that  to  such  persons  the 
commission  of  the  peace  should  be  continued,  while  many  most 
respectable,  most  worthy,  and  well-qualified  individuals  were 
excluded  from  it  in  various  parts  of  Ireland.  Such  was  the 
mode  in  wliich  the  right  hon.  gentleman  governed  that  unfor- 
tunate country.  The  right  hon.  gentleman,  during  his  short 
career  in  Ireland,  had  achieved  that  which  had  never  been 
accomplished  before — he  had  contrived  to  make  the  whole 
people  of  Ireland  unanimous,  for  all  persons  there  concurred  in 
considering  him  most  unfit  for  the  government  of  that  country. 
When  Ireland  in  former  times  revolted  against  oppression, 
Henry  VIII.  swore  lustily  that  if  Ireland  would  not  be 
governed  by  the  Earl  of  Kildare,  the  Earl  of  Kildare  should 
govern  Ireland.  Was  that  the  principle  now  to  be  enforced  ? 
Was  that  the  line  of  policy  that  was  now  to  be  pursued  ?  Such, 
at  all  events,  would  be  the  effect  of  the  Address  that  night  sub- 
mitted for  their  adoption.  The  power  of  the  magistracy  in 
Ireland,  as  regarded  the  lower  classes  there,  was  omnipotent, 
especially  since  the  introduction  of  the  petty  sessions  ;  and  they 
exercised  that  power  with  complete  impunity.  In  order  to 
attach  responsibility  to  the  exercise  of  power,  you  must  isolate 
that  power ;  but  the  magistrates  at  the  petty  sessions  in  Ireland, 
by  acting  together  and  in  a  bulk,  rendered  the  exercise  of  their 
power  entirely  irresponsible.  The  publicity  of  their  proceed- 
ings at  petty  sessions  was  salutary,  but  their  combination 
rendered  it  impossible  for  the  poor  man  to  obtain  redress  for  the 
injustice  which  he  might  sufl'er  at  their  hands,  and,  with  the  aid 
of  the  Trespass  Act,  it  was  in  their  power  to  inflict  grievous  in- 
justice upon  the  lower  orders  in  Ireland.  They  heard  a  great 
deal  of  the  crimes  that  were  committed  in  Ireland,  but  such 
crimes  were,  in  most  instances,  to  be  traced  to  the  injustice 
effected  upon  the  poor  through  the   means    of  such  Acts   of 
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Parliament  as  that  he  had  just  referred  to — they  were  the  wild 
justice  of  revenge  to  which  the  poor  were  driven,  when  all  other 
modes  of  obtaining  redress  failed  them. 

By  means  of  the  Trespass  Act  the  magistrates  were  enabled 
to  determine  every  right  of  the  poor  man — every  right  of  his 
connected  with  his  land  and  his  property.  By  means  of  that 
Act  the  magistrates  at  sessions  could  even  try  questions  of  title. 
He  had  known  an  instance  of  a  man  who  had  a  good  equitable 
case — and  in  a  civil  bill  ejectment  case  an  equitable  was  as  good 
as  a  legal  defence — and  yet  the  magistrates  fined  him  £5  as  a 
trespasser.  Though  the  statute  said  that  they  should  not  try 
rights,  yet  the  effect  of  their  decisions  in  such  cases  was  actually 
to  try  them.  He  might  be  told  that  the  poor  man,  in  the 
instance  he  had  mentioned,  had  his  remedy ;  that  he  could  get 
rid  of  the  decision  in  question  by  bringing  an  action ;  but  the 
expense  of  such  a  proceeding  rendered  that  remedy  totally 
unattainable  to  him.  The  very  cost  of  a  latitat  was  probably 
more  money  than  a  poor  man  ever  had  in  his  possession  at  one 
and  the  same  time  in  the  whole  course  of  his  life.  In  the  way 
he  had  just  stated,  the  determination  of  all  the  rights  of  the 
peasantry  of  Ireland  was  put  into  the  power  of  the  magistracy 
of  that  country.  He  did  not  mean  to  say  that  all  the  magis- 
trates in  Ireland  were  open  to  the  accusations  which  he  had 
thought  it  his  duty  to  prefer  against  them  as  a  body ;  lie  would 
not  even  accuse  the  majority  of  them  of  the  malpractices  of 
which  he  had  spoken ;  but  this  he  would  say,  that  a  large  class  of 
the  magistrates  of  Ireland,  and  the  most  influential  among  them, 
too,  were  swayed  by  party  zeal  (the  zeal  of  a  party  opposed  to 
the  mass  of  the  people)  and  influenced  by  factious  motives  in 
the  discharge  of  their  duties.  Since  the  commencement  of  Lord 
Anglesey's  Administration  in  Ireland  there  had  been  thirty- 
four  stipendiary  magistrates  acting  in  that  country ;  of  these 
thirty-four,  Lord  Anglesey  had  nominated  tweuty-six,  and  in 
such  a  country  as  Ireland,  with  the  large  majority  of  its  inhabi- 
tants Catholic,  especial  care  was  taken  that  not  a  single  Catholic 
should  be  amongst  those  tweuty-six  stipendiary  magistrates. 
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There  were  thirtj-two  sub -inspectors  of  police  in  Ireland ;  he 
did  not  know  how  many  of  them  had  been  appointed  by  the 
present  Administration  ;  but  this  he  did  know,  that  there  was 
not  a  Catholic  amongst  them.  He  would  ask  them,  with  such 
facts  before  them,  could  they  be  surprised  at  the  present  situa- 
tion of  Ireland  ?  With  such  real  grievances  affecting  the  people 
■of  that  country,  where  was  the  necessity  of  attributing  its  dis- 
turbed and  discontented  state  to  the  efforts  of  agitators?  Before 
the  Parliament  was  reformed — before  the  corrupt  and  borough- 
mongering  House  of  Commons  had  been  got  rid  of — many 
rational  and  well-disposed  men  in  Ireland,  who  were  equally 
indignant  as  the  rest  of  their  countrymen  at  the  wrongs  and 
injustice  inflicted  on  their  country,  refused  to  join  in  demanding 
a  Repeal  of  the  Union,  saying  that  they  ought  to  wait  to  see 
what  the  first  Reformed  Parliament  would  do  for  Ireland. 
Well,  they  had  waited  to  see  what  the  first  Reformed  Parlia- 
ment would  do  for  Ireland,  and  what  would  be  their  feelings 
when  the  brutal  and  the  bloody  speech  which  had  been  that 
■day  read  found  its  way  to  Ireland  ? 

Lord  John  Russell  rose  to  order.  In  consequence  of  the  words  which 
liad  been  just  used  by  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman,  he,  Lord  John  Russell, 
rose  to  request  that  the  hon.  and  lL-.:iued  gentleman's  words  should  be  taken 
down. 

Mr.  O'Connell  said  that  if  he  was  out  of  order  in  the  obser- 
vations which  he  had  been  making,  if  he  was  irregular  in  the 
words  which  he  had  been  employing,  he  would  desist  from 
using  them.  He  was  determined  to  give  no  one  an  opportunity 
of  acting  against  him.  He  would  take  the  noble  lord's  hint. 
.Strong  language  was,  of  course,  not  justifiable  when  such  topics 
were  under  consideration.     It  ought  to  be 

" in  bondsman's  key, 

With  bated  breath  and  whispering  humbleness," 

that  he  should  speak  when  speaking  of  Ireland  and  her  wrongs. 
It  was  not  a  " bloody  speech " — oh,  no!  Did  the  noble  lord 
•object  to  "  brutal,"  too  ? 
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Lord  John  Russell  said  that  he  did  not  object  to  any  words  which  the 
lion,  and  learned  gentleman  might  think  fit  to  use  respecting  the  Address 
which  had  been  proposed  in  that  House,  but  he  did  object  to  the  words 
■"bloody  speech"  being  applied  to  a  speech  which  had  been  so  lately  pro- 
nounced by  his  Majesty  in  person  in  the  other  House  of  Parliament. 

Mr.  O'Connell  said  that  the  noble  lord's  objection  raised  a 
great  constitutional  question,  from  trying  which  he  would  not 
shrink;  it  was  a  question  that  concerned  one  of  the  most 
important  privileges  of  Parliament.  If  he  were  wrong,  he 
would  not  persevere  in  the  course  he  was  pursuing ;  but  if  he 
were  right,  he  would  not  retract  a  word  which  he  had  applied 
to  the  Speech,  considering  it  the  speech  of  ministers ;  for,  in 
doing  so,  he  conceived  that  he  only  exercised  the  constitutional 
privileges  of  a  member  of  the  British  House  of  Commons.  He 
had  spoken  of  the  Speech  as  the  speech  of  his  Majesty's  minis- 
ters, for  as  such  all  King's  Speeches  had  been  hitherto,  and  for 
obvious  constitutional  purposes,  considered.  If  he  was  now  to 
be  told  that  he  must  speak  of  it  as  the  Speech  of  the  King, 
no  words  regarding  it  should  escape  from  his  mouth  but  those  of 
the  most  profound  respect  for  his  Majesty's  crown  and  person; 
but  if  he  was  justified  in  considering  it,  as  such  documents  had 
been  always  hitherto  considered,  as  the  Speech  of  his  Majesty's 
ministers,  and  for  which  they  alone  were  responsible,  words 
were  not  strong  enough  to  express  his  abhorrence  of  it. 

The  Speaker  interrupted  O'Connell  here,  and  he  then  continued  : — 

Mr.  O'Connell  said  that  the  constitutional  question  having 
•been  decided  as  he  expected,  he  should,  in  deference  to  the  ad- 
monition of  the  Speaker,  in  regard  to  preserving  order  in  the 
•debates,  not  proceed  further  in  the  course  of  observations  which 
he  had  thought  it  his  duty  to  make  upon  the  ministerial  docu- 
ment. He  should  now  proceed  to  advert  to  the  other  grievances 
•of  which  Ireland  had  to  complain.  He  would  ask  the  right 
hon,  gentleman  (Mr.  Stanley),  did  he  think  that  the  Bench  of 
Justice  in  Ireland  was  such  as  to  deserve  the  confidence  of  the 
people  of  that  country  ?     Did  the  right  hon.  gentleman  know 
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the  history  of  that  country,  even  for  the  last  twenty  or  thirty 
years,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  judicial  situations  had  been 
filled  up  ?  Did  he  know  that,  during  that  period,  the  enemies 
of  liberty  and  the  enemies  of  Ireland  were  in  power,  and  that 
it  was  with  their  own  political  supporters  and  partisans  that 
they  filled  up  the  judicial  situations  in  Ireland  ?  Was  he  aware 
that  persons  had  been  made  judges  in  Ireland  for  no  other  rea- 
son than  because  they  had  voted  for  the  Legislative  Union,  and 
with  no  other  qualification  to  fit  them  for  office  ?  Did  he  know 
that  during  twenty  years,  promotion  at  the  Irish  bar  was  with- 
held from  any  man  that  signed  a  petition  in  favour  of  Catholic 
Emancipation  ?  But  when  the  persons  which  such  a  system  had 
promoted  to  the  bench  retired  from  it — when  Lord  Chief  Justice 
Downes,  Mr.  Baron  Greorge,  and  others  of  that  stamp  left  it,, 
and  when  men  of  business  and  professional  eminence  were  placed 
upon  it,  it  was  thought  by  him  (Mr.  O'Connell)  and  by  others, 
that  justice  would  at  length  be  properly  administered  in  Ireland. 
He  was  sorry  to  say  that  such  anticipations  had  not  been  ful- 
filled. He  was  willing  to  make  every  allowance;  he  was  not 
for  going  too  far  ;  but  Europe  and  European  civilization  should 
be  made  aware  of  the  fact,  that  there  existed  no  confidence  in 
the  administration  of  justice  in  Ireland.  "Was  it  consistent  with 
that  unsullied  purity  which  ought  to  belong  to  the  judicial 
character,  that  judges  should  have  their  families  quartered  upon 
the  public  purse,  and  that,  as  regular  as  the  quarter  came  round, 
their  applications  should  be  made  to  the  Treasury  for  payment? 
His  Majesty's  present  ministers  had  selected  from  amongst  their 
most  inveterate  enemies  an  individual  to  fill  a  judicial  situation 
in  Ireland  (that  of  Chief  Baron  of  the  Exchequer),  and  should 
they  be  surprised  that  that  learned  judge  left  the  bench  to  go 
and  vote  against  ministers  at  one  of  the  late  elections  ?  The 
learned  individual  to  whom  he  alluded  was  about  as  old  as  the 
learned  judge  (Chief  Baron  G'G-rady)  whom  he  succeeded  on 
the  bench.  He  was  undoubtedly  a  man  of  talent,  but  of  the 
strongest  political  feelings ;  so  strong,  indeed,  that  they  induced 
him  to  go  from  the  judicial  bench  to  vote  against  the  friends  of 
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his  Majesty's  ministers.  They  had  also  appointed  Mr.  Doherty 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  in  Ireland.  It 
might  be  said,  perhaps,  that  he  (Mr.  O'Connell)  entertained 
strong  personal  feelings  against  that  learned  individual.  He 
was  sure  that  no  one  who  knew  him  would  say  so ;  but  this  he 
would  say  of  Mr.  Chief  Justice  Doherty,  that  he  had  a  great 
deal  of  common  sense,  and  that  he  managed  himself  upon  the 
bench,  with  only  one  or  two  exceptions,  much  better  than  any 
of  his  brother  judges.  But,  then,  Mr.  Doherty  never  had  fifteen 
briefs  in  any  one  term  during  his  life  ;  and  yet  they  made  him 
a  Chief  Justice  !  He  had  already  glanced  at  the  mode  in  which 
judges,  and  the  relations  of  judges  were  paid  and  remunerated 
in  Ireland.  The  subject  was  one  that  he  thought  was  well 
worthy  the  consideration  of  the  first  Eeformed  Parliament.  It 
was  very  well  to  talk  about  the  independence  of  judges.  It  was 
true  that  they  were  independent  of  fear ;  but  were  they  inde- 
pendent of  hope  ?  They  could  not  take  them  off  the  bench,  but 
they  might  stiU  further  reward  them ;  they  could  not  un -judge 
them,  but  they  might  enrich  them  and  their  families.  Under 
such  circumstances,  that  House  would  not  be  doing  justice  to 
the  country  unless  it  passed  a  law  (he  would  not  say  that  such 
a  law  was  wanted  in  England,  as  he  did  not  know  the  state  of 
things  here ;  but  he  would  assert  that  it  was  absolutely  essential 
in  Ireland,  to  restore  a  confidence  in  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice there),  enacting  that  there  should  be  no  such  mode  as  that 
which  existed  for  paying  judges.  They  should  not  see  the  Go- 
vernment giving  briefs  to  judges'  sons,  who  had  no  other  clients 
— they  should  not  see  the  Government  employing  a  judge's 
sons  and  relations,  when  no  other  person  thought  them 
worthy  of  employing  in  the  most  trivial  causes — they  should 
not  see  judicial  independence  thus  bartered  for  at  the  public 
expense. 

There  was  another  branch  of  the  administration  of  justice  in 
Ireland  that  he  thought  the  people  of  Ireland  had  much  to  com- 
plain of — he  meant  the  jury  system  in  that  country.     Did  they 
think  that  the  people  of  Ireland  should  be  content  with  the  jury 
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system  that  existed  there  ?  The  noble  lord  (Lord  Althorpe) 
had  promised  him  in  the  last  session,  that  the  Grovernment  would 
support  the  Jury  Bill  in  the  House  of  Lords  ;  but  the  Grovernment 
broke  their  word  on  that  occasion  ;  the  promise  was  not  kept. 
And  what  was  that  Bill  to  give  to  Ireland  ?  It  merely  went 
to  extend  to  Ireland  that  which  had  been  the  law  in  England 
for  the  last  seven  years.  They  talked  of  the  Union,  and  of  the 
benefit  it  was  to  Ireland ;  but  why,  he  would  ask,  did  they 
refuse  it  the  benefit  of  the  Union  in  that  instance  ?  Why  did 
they  not  make  the  same  law  in  Ireland  that  they  made  in 
England  ?  Was  he  to  be  told  that  such  a  law  was  not  neces- 
sary in  Ireland — that  it  was  not  required  there — that  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice  in  that  country  was  so  absolutely  pure, 
that  party  passions  and  political  feelings  interfered  so  little  to 
corrupt  its  source  or  impede  its  progress,  that  such  a  fair  mode 
of  selecting  a  special  jury  as  that  of  the  ballot,  which  had  now 
been  in  existence  for  seven  years  in  England,  had  not  been  de- 
manded, on  account  of  the  excellent  mode  of  selecting  jurors  at 
present  practised  in  Ireland  ? 

But  the  law  of  last  year,  which  was  indeed  a  poor  boon,  for 
it  was  not  to  come  into  operation  for  another  year,  was  rejected. 
Poor,  however,  as  it  was,  and  though  the  remedy  which  it 
would  aSbrd  was  at  least  but  a  prospective  one,  it  would,  had 
it  been  passed,  been  productive  of  beneficial  effects,  for  bad  jurors 
would  have  ceased  their  malpractices,  seeing  that  the  time 
would  be  near  at  hand  when  they  would  be  responsible  to 
the  public  for  their  conduct.  But,  spite  of  the  promise  of  the 
noble  lord,  that  law  was  thrown  out  in  the  House  of  Lords.  He 
had  another  object  to  urge  against  the  jury  system  in  Ireland,  as 
it  affected  the  administration  of  justice  in  that  country ;  he 
alluded  to  the  power  which  the  Crown  had  of  regulating  the  selec- 
tion of  juries  there.  He  had  been  himself  a  living  witness  of 
the  abuse.  He  knew  of  a  case  where,  out  of  a  panel  of  upwards 
of  eight  hundred  names,  not  above  twenty  could  be  taken  to 
find  the  simple  fact,  that  in  the  instance  of  a  man  who  had 
been  ridden  down  by  twenty  lancers,  and  who  then  was  taken 
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prisoner  and  committed  to  prison  because  he  had  been  so 
ridden  down,  twenty  could  not  be  found,  he  repeated,  to  find 
that  in  such  a  case  a  common  assault  had  been  committed. 
The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  then  complained  of  the  great 
power  enjoyed  by  the  Crown  in  the  selection  of  jurors.  By 
the  ancient  statute  law  the  Crown  could  peremptorily  challenge 
a  juror  ;  but  the  judges  'soon  arranged  this.  The  Crown  could 
set  aside  a  juror ;  and  in  Ireland,  at  least,  this  was  in  practice 
equivalent  to  a  permanent  challenge,  because  it  was  the  custom, 
supposing  the  panel  to  be  exhausted,  not  to  read  over  the 
names  of  those  set  aside,  but  to  order  the  sheriff  to  enlarge  the 
panel.  The  practice  of  packing  juries  on  this  principle  was 
carried  to  an  amazing  extent  in  Ireland.  They  all,  he  said, 
read  with  affright  of  the  crimes  committed  by  the  peasantry  in 
Ireland;  but  were  they  to  be  astonished  at  it  when  they 
knew  of  the  mode  in  which  justice  was  administered  in  that 
country  ?  Who  did  they  think  was  the  foreman  upon  the  jury 
in  Dublin,  who  the  other  day  there  tried  Messrs.  Costello  and 
Reynolds  for  an  alleged  offence  in  regard  to  the  tithe  system  ? 
The  foreman  was  a  gentleman  who  had  not  very  long  since 
figured  before  a  committee  of  that  House — a  Mr.  Long,  a 
coachmaker  in  Dublin,  a  furious  partisan  of  that  faction  in 
Ireland  which  hated  the  present  Government,  no  doubt,  but 
hated  the  people  still  more.  He  would  quote  as  instances, 
in  corroboration  of  his  arguments  of  the  Crown's  challenging 
jurors,  the  practice  at  the  late  assizes  at  Mullingar  and  at 
Cork.  These  were,  he  said,  the  complaints  that  he  had  to 
make  on  the  part  of  Ireland.  They  had  no  confidence  in  the 
Bench  there.  The  juries  were  selected  from  the  bitter  enemies 
of  the  country,  and  the  present  Government  had  instituted  the 
greatest  number  of  prosecutions  that  any  Government  had  ever 
instituted  in  that  country.  He  might  be  accused  of  agitating 
Ireland,  but  the  agitation  and  the  discontent  of  Ireland  were 
to  be  laid  at  the  door  of  that  Government  which  had  instituted 
such  countless  prosecutions,  and  that  had  conducted  them  in  a 
spirit  worthy  of  the  Star  Chamber  itself.     "Was  it  not  enough 
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to  send  the  proprietor  of  the    Waterford   Chronicle    to    gaol 
for  twelve  months,  together  with  the  imposition  of  a  pecuniary 
fine,  without  sending  the  printer  of  that  paper,  for  the  same 
offence,  to  prison  ;    thus  consigning  to  punishment  the  man 
who   had  only  acted  as  a  mechanical  agent  in  disseminating 
the  alleged  libel,   and  who  would  have  been  as  ready  to  set 
up,  in  the  way  of  his  trade,  an  eulogium  upon  the  Church 
in  Ireland  as  he  had  been  to  set  up  an  attack  upon  it  or  upon 
the  Irish  Government  ?     Was  it  just  that  such  a  man  should 
have  been  sent  to  rot  in  a  prison  ?     It  was  the  Grovernment  that 
had  commenced  the  agitation  with  regard  to  the  tithe  system, 
by  endeavouring   to  put  down  the  public   meetings  on   that 
subject.     They  had  endeavoured  to  do  so  by  a  construction  of 
the  law  of  conspiracy  that  would  never  have  been  endured  in 
England.     There  was,  as  all  good  lawyers  knew,  nothing  so 
doubtful  as  the  law  with  regard  to  conspiracy.     The  words 
of  one  of  our  writers  on  the  subject  was  that  there  were  few 
things  so  doubtful  as  that  portion  of  the  Common  Law  under 
which  the    combination   of  several   persons   together   became 
illegal.     In  fact,   the  thing  was  so  exceedingly  doubtful  that 
it  was  laid  down  by  the  late  Lord  Ellenborougli  tliat  nothing 
but  the  evidence  of  something  false — false,  of  some  falsehood, 
would  render  a  combination  of  the  kind  illegal.     It  was  true 
that  that   decision   had   been   since   overturned,   for,   in    this 
country,   the    judges   made  the   law,   but   at   all   events   the 
circumstance  showed   that   there   was  nothing  more  doubtful 
than  the  law  as  it  related  to  eonsi^iracy,  seeing  that  the  first 
judge  in  the  land  differed  as  to  what  it  was;  and  yet  this  was 
the  law  that  the  Government  of  Ireland  strained  to  the  most 
unwarrantable  extent  to   achieve  its  purposes  !     Would  it  be 
believed  that  the   Government  of  Ireland  preferred  under  that 
law  indictments  against  persons  for  exciting    to  conspiracy  ? 
Would  it  be  credited  that  the   printer  of  the  Tipperaru  Free 
Press  had  been  arrested  three  times  in  the  same  day,  and  held 
to    bail    for    articles    "  tending    to    excite    to    consj)iracy  ? " 
Conspiracy  was  itself  a  constructive  crime.     The   exciting  to 
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conspiracy,  the  second  construction  of  it,  under  wliicli  the 
Government  indicted,  was  carrying  such  a  crime  far  enough, 
one  would  think ;  hut  the  third  construction  of  it,  namely — 
"  tending  to  excite  to  conspiracy,"  was  carrying  to  an  extent 
that  had  never  been  heard  of  before,  and  that  assuredly  would 
not  have  been  borne  in  this  country.  It  was,  however,  good 
law  enough  for  Ireland,  perhaps,  and  it  was  well  worthy  of  the 
Whig  Eeforming  Government  of  that  country.  Another  of  the 
evils  of  which  Ireland  had  to  complain,  was  the  Grand  Jury 
system. 

They  were  told  that  that  s^^stem  was  revised,  but  it  was  not 
until  it  was  loudly  called  for  that  a  remedy  was  about  to  be 
applied  to  that  monstrous  evil.  They  had  yet  to  see  whether 
the  remedy  to  be  proposed  would  be  an  efficient  one.  The 
power  possessed  of  imposing  taxes  by  that  self-appointed  body 
was  immense — a  body,  the  majority  of  which  generally  consisted 
of  the  agents  of  absentees  ;  and  it  was  well  known  in  Ireland 
that  there  were  good  roads  in  the  neighbourhood  of  grand 
jurors'  residences,  while  it  was  generally  the  reverse  elsewhere. 
The  taxation  imposed  by  that  body  reached  the  enormous 
amount  of  £940,000  a-year,  the  sixteenth  part  of  the  entire 
landed  revenue  of  Ireland,  and  Is.  bd.  on  the  entire  rental  of 
the  country.  It  was  in  the  hands  of  such  men — men  connected 
with  one  party  in  Ireland — that  such  enormous  power  was 
vested.  It  was  from  amongst  that  body  that  sheriffs  were  gene- 
rally selected ;  and  here  he  had  to  remark,  that  there  was  but 
one  Catholic  sheriff  appointed  this  year.  The  grievance  of  the 
grand  jury  system  as  it  existed  was  acknowledged  by  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  Stanley)  himself,  he  having  already  stated 
that  he  had  a  remedy  to  propose ;  it  was,  therefore,  a  grievance 
that  could  not  be  attributed  to  the  agitators  in  that  country. 
The  right  hon.  gentleman,  he  believed,  intended  to  bring  in  a 
Bill  to  I'emedy  that  system,  but  unless  that  Bill  was  founded 
on  the  principle  of  representation,  the  proposed  remedy  would 
be  inefficient.  He  was  ready  to  maintain  that  no  man  ought 
to  be  taxed,  unless  through  his  representatives ;  and  upon  such 
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grounds  he  would  contend  that  the  office  of  grand  juror  should 
be  made  elective.     No  doubt  they  would  vote  this  Address  to- 
night by  a  large  majority,  and  then,  forsooth,  they  would  tell 
the  people  of  Ireland  to  look  to  that  Eeformed  House  of  Com- 
mons  for    justice    and    protection.      Corporations    constituted 
another  great  grievance  in  Ireland.    He  was  sure  the  right  hon. 
member  for  Cambridge  (Mr.  Spring  Eice)  would  not  deny  the 
fact — he  was  sure  that  he  would  not  deny  that  they  possessed 
enormous  and  unjust  monopolies.     The  Eeform  Bill  had,  no- 
doubt,  done  much  to  remedy  the  abuses  of  corporations,  but  to- 
reach  the  root  of  the  evil  they  must  go  still  deeper.     The  Cor- 
poration of  Cork,  for  instance,  one  of  those  close  corporations,, 
possessed  a  revenue  of  upwards  of  £70,000  a  year  —a  revenue 
greater  than  the  cost  of  the  general  government  of  the  United 
States  of  America.    The  bigotry  and  intolerance  of  those  corpora- 
tions were  well  known.  Though  Catholics  had  been  for  years  ad- 
missible to  them,  few  had  been  admitted  in  Cork,  and  none  had 
ever  been  allowed  to  discharge  the  duties  of  any  of  the  officers- 
The  Corporation  of  Dublin,  too,  continued  a  close  monopoly, 
from  which  Catholics  were  systematically  excluded.    They  might 
taunt  Catholics  with  intolerance  and  bigotry,  but  he  would  defy 
them  to  produce  any  instances  of  either  intolerance  or  bigotry 
in  a  Catholic  assembly,  under  a  Catholic  constitutional  Govern- 
ment.    True  it  was,  that  in  Catholic  States,  where  the  Church 
was  wedded  to  the  State,  the  natural  offspring  were  intolerance 
and  exclusion ;    but  under  Catholic  Liberal  G-overnments,  no 
such  intolerance  as  that  exhibited  by  the  Corporation  of  Dublin 
was  to  be  found — into  which  Corporation,  though  Catholics  had 
been  admissible  for  forty  years,  not  one  had  been  admitted ; 
bigotry  thus  proving  itself  superior  to  law  and  Parliament.     It 
might  be  said  that  it  was  wasting  the  public  time  to  talk  of 
corporations ;  but  let  it  be  remembered  that  corporations  elected 
sheriffs,  and  in  Dublin  the  sheriffs  had  the  selection  of  jurors  in 
the  Four  Courts  there,  for  the  trial  of  the  most  important  cases, 
civil  and   criminal.      Now,   no  man  was  appointed  sheriff  in 
Dublin  who  did  not  give  a  pledge  to  the  cause  of  bigotry  by 
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giving  publicly  a  toast  that  was  considered  the  watchword  and 
the  party  pledge  of  the  factious  supporters  of  that  cause.  He 
had  himself  drunk  that  toast,  it  was  true,  and  he  hoped  that  it 
would  be  universally  drunk  throughout  Ireland.  He  had  drunk 
it  for  Repeal,  and  he  was  ready  to  do  so  again  ;  but  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Corporation  of  Dublin  drank  it  as  the  shibboleth  of 
a  party.  He  drank  it  as  a  pledge  for  Repeal.  He  did  not,  in 
what  he  had  said,  mean  to  assert  that  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
was  entirely  answerable  for  the  present  state  of  things  in  Ire- 
land— of  course  he  would  not  make  him  answerable  for  the  sins 
of  preceding  Governments — but  this  he  would  say,  that  all  the 
crimes  which  were  now  being  committed  in  that  country  must, 
in  justice,  be  laid  at  the  door  of  the  Whigs.  The  Whigs  had 
always  proved  the  bitterest  enemies  of  Ireland.  It  was  the 
Whigs  that  violated  the  Treaty  of  Limerick.  The  Whigs  of 
the  present  day  were  only  treading  in  the  steps  of  the  same 
party  which  had  gone  before  them.  To  the  Whigs  he  would 
say,  that,  by  the  course  they  were  now  pursuing,  they  adopted 
and  rendered  themselves  answerable  for  all  the  crimes  which 
might  take  place  in  Ireland.  Instead  of  doing  justice  to  that 
unfortunate  country,  they  were  now  calling  for  increased  powers 
to  enable  them  to  still  further  sink  it  down  and  oppress  it.  Let 
them  but  do  justice  to  Ireland — let  them  put  down  the  cry  for 
a  repeal  of  the  Union,  by  showing  that  it  was  unnecessary — let 
them  show  by  deeds  and  not  by  words,  that  they  meant  well  to 
that  wretched  country.  Why  did  they  not  do  that  ?  Why  did 
they  not  propose  such  measures,  instead  of  calling  on  the  first 
Reformed  Parliament  for  more  bayonets  and  more  guns,  for 
the  cannon  and  the  musket  in  order  to  crush  the  people  of  Ire- 
land to  the  earth  ?  The  next  thing  he  had  to  complain  of  was 
the  armed  police  of  Ireland.  It  might  be  right  that  the  police 
there,  as  in  this  country,  should,  for  self-defence,  possess  some 
species  of  arms,  but  was  it  right  that  they  should  go  armed  with 
deadly  weapons  even  to  fairs  and  markets  ?  Were  they  to  go 
about  with  arms  in  their  hands,  with  which,  when  the  least 
resistance  was  offered  to  them,  they  could  spread  deadly  slaughter 
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around  them  ?  Such,  a  police  force,  so  armed,  would  not  be 
endured  in  this  country.  He  protested  against  the  principle  of 
arming  them  -wdth  deadly  weapons.  The  Government  made 
them  do  so,  but  the  result  would  be,  that  the  slightest  resistance 
—  even  an  accidental  opposition — would  be  punished  with  death, 
for  the  only  weapons  they  had  were  deadly  ones.  Why  did 
they  not  in  England,  instead  of  a  staff,  put  into  the  constable's 
hands  a  musket  and  a  bayonet  ?  Why  not  arm  him  with  a 
loaded  carbine,  so  that,  in  case  of  any  resistance,  or  even  acci- 
dent, which  might  occur  in  a  crowd,  he  might  inflict  death  not 
only  upon  those  who  opposed  him,  but  also  upon  those  who 
happened  to  come  within  his  reach. 

But  he  was  talking  to  little  purpose.  He  knew  how  little 
the  Grovernment  cared  for  the  blood  of  the  Irish.  He  knew 
with  what  sovereign  contempt  they  listened  to  those  who  taunted 
them  on  that  subject.  But  he  put  it  to  every  man  of  feeling 
and  humanity,  whether  the  constabulary  ought  to  continue 
armed,  so  that  every  offence,  instead  of  imprisonment  or  cap- 
ture, should  be  punished  on  the  spot  with  death  ?  When  the 
Government  put  the  police  thus  armed  in  the  way  of  resistance, 
they  promoted  crime.  Another  was  arming  the  yeomanry. 
There  had  been  an  increase  of  crime  in  Ireland  since  that  had 
taken  place;  but  crime  was  not  yet  at  its  acme.  The  people 
still  had  confidence — tliey  still  placed  reliance  upon  those  calum- 
niated agitators,  who  were  more  anxious  than  the  Government 
to  put  down  crime.  The  Government  had  armed  the  yeomanry 
in  Ireland,  and  had^  increased  them  from  22,000  to  31,000. 
He  knew  what  had  once  happened,  and  he  cautioned  the 
Government  that  the  people  of  the  north  of  Ireland  were  to  a 
man  armed.  The  north  was  the  quietest  part  of  Ireland,  yet  it 
was  a  sleeping  volcano.  There  was  a  tremendous  force  there, 
ready  to  enter  into  a  civil  war.  The  moment  that  the 
Government  distributed  arms  the  Catliolic  population  thought 
it  necessary  to  arm  themselves  for  their  own  protection.  The 
slaughter  of  the  Catholics  by  the  Orangemen  had  ceased  two 
years  ago ;  but  he  knew,  and  said  that  it  would  increase  on 
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arming   the   yeomanry.     What  was  the  consequence?      The 
people  established  penny  clubs,  and,  as  soon  as  five-and-twenty 
shillings  were  collected,  a  musket  was  purchased.     This  process 
of  arming  was  going  on  to  a  frightful  extent,  and  a  magistrate 
(he  was  ready  to  give  his  name  if  necessary)  had  told  him  that 
he  had  within  the  last  six  weeks  seen  1,000  of  the  Catholic 
peasantry  perfectly  well  armed.     What  could  all  the  powers  of 
the  Government  do  to  prevent  this  species  of  arming  ?     What 
Act  of  Parliament  could  they  pass  that  would  discover   the 
secret  of  an  Irish  peasant  ?     Nothing  was  so  much  hated  in 
Ireland  as  an  informer,  and  no  money  would  induce  the  people 
to  become  such.     But  the  Government  would  take  more  power. 
They  would  prevent  the  agitators,  who  sincerely  desired  to  put 
down  crime.     He  did  not  ask  them  to  believe  him  ;  they  might 
believe  him  if  they  pleased  ;  but  he  scorned  to  ask  them ;  they 
might  gag  those  agitators  with  Algerine  Acts  ;  they  might  im- 
mure them  in  prisons  by  a  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus 
Act ;  they  might  shed  their  blood  upon  the  scaffold,  but,  under 
that  very  scaffold,   they  would  see  the  peasantry  of  Ireland 
display  those  very  arms  which  the  Government  had  been  the 
means  of  putting  into  their  hands.     He  warned  the  Government 
by  the  instance  which  he  gave  them  of  the  north  of  Ireland. 
They  might  depend  upon  it  that  the  spirit  which  prevailed  there 
would  pass  elsewhere,   and  the  combination  of  ignorance  and 
crime  would  be  better  organized.     There  would  be,  not  a  moral 
revolution,  or  a  political  revolution,  but  a  revolution  of  the 
sword  in  Ireland.     In  the  meantime,  the  Government  was  sup- 
pressing the  legal  channels  of  discussion.     The  tithe  meetings 
were  suppressed,   and  yet  were  any  of  those  meetings  half  or 
one-third  so  numerous  as  the  meetings   of  the    Birmingham 
Political  Union  ?     With  one  exception,  he  had  never  heard  a 
word  which  could  be  construed  as  threatening  language.     But, 
at  all  events,  whatever  interpretations  might  be  put  upon  words, 
he  defied  any  man  to  show  a  single  instance  of  a  breach  of  the 
peace,  a  single  assault,  or  a  single  person  threatened.     He  de- 
fied any  man  to  show  him  an  example  of  anything  of  the  kind ; 
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and  yet  the  Government  suppressed  all  those  meetings.  He 
would  ask  the  hon.  gentleman  who  had  seconded  this  Address, 
with  a  degree  of  modesty  which  he  had  always  observed  to  ac- 
company talent,  what  he  tliouglit  of  suppressing  meetings  which 
assembled,  too  numerously  perhaps,  for  he  was  not  an  advocate 
for  too  large  assemblages  of  the  people — but  at  which  no  breach 
of  the  peace  occurred,  and  which  separated  quietly  as  soon  as 
they  had  accomplished  the  object  for  which  they  had  met? 
More  power  the  hon.  gentleman  wanted  ;  but  if  the  hon.  gentle- 
man knew  as  much  of  Ireland  as  he  did,  the  hon.  gentleman 
would  be  a  greater  agitator  than  he  was  Although  he  knew 
it  was  in  many  cases  absurd  to  say  post  lioc,  propter  hoc,  yet  it 
was  an  undoubted  fact,  that  whenever  agitation  ceased  in  Ire- 
land crime  had  extended  itself,  and  that  whenever  agitation 
was  extended  crime  had  ceased.  Some  great  and  crying  griev- 
ances in  Ireland  remained  to  be  enumerated.  "Was  the  Vestry 
Cess  no  grievance?  Was  it  no  grievance  that  seventy-five 
Protestants  in  a  parish  should  have  the  power  of  punishing  by 
taxation  12,000  Catholics  ?  "Was  it  no  grievance  that  the 
Catholic  inhabitants  of  a  parish  ten  miles  from  Waterford,  in 
which  Lord  Duncannon  was  the  only  resident,  should  be  thus- 
treated  ?  Was  it  no  grievance  that  the  vestry  might  impose 
upon  the  Catholic  parishioners  whatever  tax  it  pleased  for  the 
Communion  wine  and  other  purposes  ?  He  would  mention  a 
flagrant  instance  of  this  imposition.  In  the  parish  of  St. 
Andrew,  in  Dublin,  the  Protestant  inhabitants  voted  £300  to 
the  two  curates  in  addition  to  their  salary.  This  was  in  direct 
contradiction  of  the  law,  and  as  no  person  could  appeal  against 
the  assessment  without  giving  securities  to  the  amount  of  £100, 
two  gentlemen  gave  the  necessary  securities,  and  brought  for- 
ward an  appeal,  which  was  tried  in  the  King's  Bench,  and  the 
assessment  was  quashed  ;  of  course,  it  would  be  supposed  there 
would  be  an  end  of  the  matter.  No  such  thing.  The  costs  of 
resisting  the  appeal  were  charged  upon  the  parish ;  the  parish 
very  wisely  thought  it  best  to  submit  quietly  to  the  imposition, 
and  not  to  contest  tlie  matter  further.     Was  that  no  grievance  ? 
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Was  thei'e  any  other  country  in  the  world  where  there  would 
be  no  redress  for  it  ?     Before  the  Government  asked  for  more 
force  let  them  remedy  that   evil.     Why  should  the  Catholics 
pay  for  the  sacramental   elements   and  other  articles  for  the 
worship  of  the  Protestants?     Why   should  they  pay  for  the 
building  and  repairs  of  Protestant  churches  ?     There    was  a 
parish  called  Cappalla,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dublin,  where 
there  was  but  one  Protestant,  and  a  church  was  forced  upon 
him  in  spite  of  himself,  at  the  expense  of  the  Catholics,  although 
tlie  Protestant  presented  two  petitions  to  that  House,  stating 
that   his   Catholic  neighbours   and  himself  were  on  excellent 
terms,  and  that  he  had  a  pew  at  Maynooth  Church,  which  was 
near  enough,  and  there  was  no  necessity  for  a  new  church.  Such 
were  the  Acts  which  his  Majesty's  Government  required  addi- 
tional powers  to  enforce.    Let  them  first  do  justice.    Why  should 
the  Catholics  be  compelled  to  pay  Protestant  clergy  ?     Why 
should  the  Catholics  be  compelled  to  build  Protestant  churches? 
Before  the  ascendancy  of  the  Protestants  in  Ireland  there 
was  a  superabundance  of  churches  in  that  country ;  but  the 
Protestants  had  sold  them,  or  let  them  go  to  ruin ;   and  now 
they  called  upon  the  Catholics  to  repair  the  consequences  of 
their  neglect  and  misconduct.     Was  there  any  agitation  equal 
to  this  ?     Look  at  the  temporalities  of  the  Church,  and  say  if 
anything  could  be  more  monstrous — if  any  effect  of  agitation 
could  be   so   pernicious   as  this   system?     The   living  of  the 
brother-in-law  of  Earl  Grey  had  been  estimated  to  bring  in 
nearly  £30,000  annually ;  there  were  nearly  96,000  acres  of 
ground  belonging  to  it.     Was  this  paid  by  members  of  the 
Church  of  England  ?    No ;  the  Presbyterian  and  the  Catholic — 
worshippers  in  a  different  form — were  compelled,  by  this  most 
monstrous  system,  to  pay  this  divine.     There  were  8,000,000  of 
Catholics,  and  there  were  1,000,000  of  Protestants  ;  at  least  it 
was  said  so.     Well,  there  might  be  1,000,000,  but  he  did  not 
believe   it.     Was  it  to  be  borne  that  they  were  thus  to  be 
treated  ?     What  he  wanted  to  know  was  this — was  the  Church 
to  be  cut  down  ?     They  were  agitators,  it  was  said,  but  their 
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agitation  was  of  a  clear  character ;  it  was  of  a  different  sort 
to  tliat  which  w^as  the  real  source  of  the  distress  and  the 
insubordination,  and  the  what-not.  He  did  not  know  that 
it  was  distinguished  by  two  epaulettes,  or  by  troops  to  cut 
down  the  people.  Force  was  the  cry.  This  had  ever  been 
the  Government  conduct.  For  forty  years,  let  it  be  remem- 
bered, force  had  been  unceasingly  talked  of  to  Scotland ;  but 
Scotch  broadswords  were  unsheathed — Scotchmen  knew  their 
rights — they  rallied — they  united — they  struggled — and  they 
succeeded.  He  did  not  ask  for  supremacy;  he  wanted  no 
supremacy  then,  and  if  talked  of  hereafter,  he  would  resist  it ; 
but  he  did  strongly  contend  against  the  present  unfair  and 
harassing  sj^stem,  and  insisted  on  its  abolition.  The  Irish 
wanted  that  tithes  should  be  extinguished,  as  the  Grovernment 
had  said  they  should  be.  He  knew  they  afterwards  added  that 
they  did  not  mean  it,  but  he  wanted  them  to  do  what  they 
said.  He  wished  to  know  whether  tithes  were  to  continue,  or 
whether  any  mitigation  was  to  take  place  ?  Was  it  to  be  a  '74 
or  a  i  use  ?  Were  the  Catholics  to  continue  to  pay  the  bishops 
and  clergy  whom  they  never  saw  ?  There  was  no  weapon  for 
agitation  like  this  grievance.  The  Grovernment  treated  the 
Catholics  worse  than  the  Turks  treated  the  Greeks.  The  Turks 
even,  cruel  and  harsh  as  they  were,  despised  such  oppression 
towards  the  Greeks  ;  they  never  insisted  on  their  support  of  the 
Mahometan  faith.  The  ministers,  however,  of  England,  were 
worse  than  the  Turks.  He  meant  to  detain  the  House  a  little 
longer  on  the  subject  of  absenteeism.  When  speaking  of  crime, 
he  wished  they  would  look  to  absenteeism — to  the  rents  that 
were  constantly  going  out  of  the  country.  Would  they  mitigate 
that?  He  would  tell  them  they  could  not.  Did  ministers 
wish  to  push  them  on  to  a  servile  war ;  would  they  compel 
them,  with  the  devotion  of  a  Falkland,  to  join  criminals  because 
greater  criminals  were  arrayed  against  them?  They  called  out 
*'  force."  Why  not  begin  ?  Why  not  postpone  the  threat,  and 
do  justice  to  Ireland  ;  and  then,  if  agitation  continued,  if  insub- 
ordination showed  itself  in  midnight  plunder  and  outrage,  call 
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out  for  "force."  Wait  for  this — try  it,  and  then,  if  it  failed, 
take  the  excuse  and  he  would  support  the  cry.  He  wanted 
nothing  but  justice  for  Ireland,  and  justice  this  country  had 
never  rendered  to  her.  The  speech  which  had  been  delivered 
was  a  prototype  of  one  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  when  Raleigh 
slaughtered  the  garrison  of  Youghal.  The  cry  for  power  had 
ever  been  the  cry  of  the  Grovernnient  of  this  country,  and  under 
it  were  committed  those  English  crimes  which  were  written  in 
the  blood  of  Ireland.  Staffoi'd,  the  prototype  of  the  right  hon. 
gentleman,  acted  no  otherwise;  he  confiscated  the  property  of 
two  entire  provinces  in  Ireland,  and  when  juries  refused  to  con- 
vict, he  sent  them  for  two  years  into  Dublin  Castle.  In  the 
reign  of  James  II.,  8,000,000  acres  of  land  were  forfeited  in 
defending  the  right  of  his  father.  In  the  present  day  the 
same  part  was  acted  ;  the  scene  was  somewhat  changed—  the 
actors  were  different — but  their  conduct  was  substantially  the 
same.  There  was  no  real  amelioration — no  change,  nor  any 
intended,  as  was  proved  in  that  Address  which  he  had  designated 
as  bloody  and  brutal.  What  he  wanted  was,  a  general  committee, 
that  that  Address  might  be  duly  considered  and  discussed  line 
byline.  If  that  were  really  a  Reformed  House — if  justice  to 
Ireland  were  really  their  object,  they  would  not  refuse  it. 
Justice  had  not  been  done  to  Ireland  by  the  Reform  Bill.  He 
strongly  doubted  if  he  had  acted  rightly  in  supporting  so 
strenuously  the  English  Bill.  He  had  received  hints  from 
several  quarters  upon  the  subject.  But  he  had  supported  it, 
and  that  unflinchingly.  Ireland,  in  her  Bill,  was  not  used  any- 
thing like  so  well  as  England.  The  blunders  were  solely 
attributed  to  Government.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  took 
away  the  franchise  ;  the  ministers  found  that  injustice  when 
they  came  into  office,  and  they  sanctioned  it.  It  was  no  idle 
motive  which  made  him  anxious  to  introduce  so  many  of  his 
family  into  that  House.  He  too  well  knew  the  incurable  igno- 
rance which  there  prevailed  on  the  real  state  and  wants  of  his 
country,  and  he  was  determined  to  tell  them  trumpet-tougued  to 
all.     The  number  of  Repealers  returned  would  at  least  give  the 
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Government  some  insight  into  the  sentiments  of  the  people  on 
that  subject.  He  wanted  a  committee  of  that  House — he 
desired  that  that  declaration  of  war  against  the  people  of  Ireland 
should  be  modified.  Let  the  ministers  give  them  a  strong  and 
emphatic  declaration  of  intended  justice  to  Ireland — and  if  then 
they  applied  for  force,  he  would  support  them.  But  the  speech 
promised  nothing.  There  were  still  several  points  untouched ; 
there  were  the  prosecutions,  to  which  he  would  not  then  advert, 
and  twenty  other  topics  on  which  he  could  say  much,  but  he 
would  abandon  the  intention.  He  knew  he  spoke  in  vain — he 
felt  he  made  appeals  which  would  fall  unheeded  on  their  ears. 
He  should  now  know  of  what  that  Reformed  House  was  com- 
posed— he  should  see  the  high  and  independent  members  for 
England  voting  for  *'  more  power."  It  was  of  no  use  his 
pleading  before  a  Reformed  Parliament  in  behalf  of  Ireland — 
it  was  vain  to  lift  up  his  voice  in  her  cause — for  he  was  sure  his 
answer  would  be  a  laugh  at  himself,  and  a  laugh  at  his  country. 
Were,  then,  the  grievances  of  Ireland  not  real  ?  It  was  well 
known  they  were  real,  heavy,  and  intolerable ;  and  if  so,  was  it 
not  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  redress  them  ?  He  would 
defy  any  one  who  had  heard  his  words — who  had  taken  notice 
of  his  statements — to  instance  one  case  in  which  he  had  exagge- 
rated a  grievance  ;  and  he  would  defy  any  one  to  find  a  people, 
look  where  he  might,  who  had  agitated,  or  who  had  been  guilty 
of  midnight  outrage,  of  insubordination,  and  of  reckless  crime, 
without  real  grievances.  He  had  done  ;  he  thanked  the  House 
for  the  patience  with  which  they  had  listened  to  him — they 
were  the  last  hope,  the  last  refuge  of  his  country.  To  them  he 
could  only  look  for  relief  from  the  autocracy  of  the  right  hon. 
gentleman;  from  that  &ic  rolo,  sicjubeo,  sfat jjro  ratione  voluntas 
to  which  his  country  was  subjected.  Whether  Government 
-was  to  be  administered  by  the  right  hon.  gentleman  alone — 
whether  all  was  to  continue  to  be  concentrated  in  his  self- 
sufiiciency — they  must  decide.  Seven  centuries  of  misrule  had 
been  endured  by  Ireland — Government  had  been  carried  on  on 
no  other  plan  than  that  of  Tamerlane ;  and  the  most  outrageous 
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cruelties  had  been  inflicted  on  a  prostrate  people.  For  himself, 
lie  laboured  under  one  calamity — that  of  a  supposed  personal 
liostilitj  to  the  right  hon.  gentleman  opposite.  Had  he — could 
he  have — any  such  feeling  towards  him  ?  They  had  never  come 
together,  and  no  such  feeling  was  in  existence.  Heaven  knew 
that  he  had  no  personal  motive.  There  was  no  pursuit  of  his 
in  which  the  right  hon.  gentleman  did,  or  could,  or  he  pre- 
sumed, would  wish,  to  impede  him.  He  spoke  of  him  merely 
as  the  enemy  of  Ireland.  He  looked  at  the  accumulation  of 
crime — at  the  quantity  of  blood,  increasing  as  it  flowed,  in  his 
unhappy  country,  and  he  still  found  that  right  hon.  gentle- 
man, the  Lord  of  the  Ascendant,  dictating  to  the  ministry  the 
measures  to  be  pursued.  These  things  he  wanted  altered.  He 
asked  for  the  real  grievances  of  Ireland  to  be  redressed,  and 
then  he  would  go  any  lengths  the  ministers  might  requije. 
The  learned  gentleman  concluded  by  moving,  as  an  amend- 
ment, for  a  committee  of  the  whole  House  to  consider  his 
Majesty's  Speech. 


Subject,  Address  in  Answer  to  the  King's  Speech  ; 
Date,  July  11,  1833. 

Mr.  O'Connell  said,  that  he  would  not  aUow  any  man  to 
■dictate  to  him  what  his  belief  was  to  be.  If  he  had  taken  the 
oath  in  a  sense  in  which  the  House  did  not  understand  it,  he 
ought  not  to  be  one  of  its  members  ;  for  if  he  considered  tlie 
oath  to  be  different  to  the  construction  which  he  put  upon  it, 
lie  would  not  have  taken  it  at  all.  He  was  aware  that  an  oath 
ought  to  be  taken  in  the  sense  of  a  person  administering  it,  if 
the  words  would  at  all  bear  out  that  sense.  When,  therefore, 
fie  had,  as  a  Catholic,  suffered  twenty  years  in  consequence  of 
iis  respect  for  an  oath,  he  could  not  bear  to  hear  it  said  that  he 
had  taken  an  oath  equivocally,  much  less  that  he  was  one  of 
those  who  held  an  oath  lightly  ;  and  he  thought  that,  if  he  had 
l)een  guilty  of  any  unpleasantness  the  other  evening,  when  an 
insinuation  was  thrown  out,  that  any  Catholic  member  voting 
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for  any  alteration  in  the  Chureli  Establishment  was  doing  so  in 
violation  of  the  oath  he  had  taken,  such  unpleasantness  was 
not  altogether  inexcusable.  The  interpretation  which  he  had 
put  upon  the  language  of  the  oath  was  this — that  the  E,oman 
Catholics  were  bound,  as  were  the  Protestants  also,  to  support 
the  Church  Establishment,  so  long  as  it  continued  to  be  the  law. 
But,  as  a  legislator,  he  considered  it  perfectly  competent  in  him 
to  make  any  proposition  for,  or  to  be  any  party  in  altering  these 
laws.  That  was  his  understanding  of  the  construction  of  the 
oath,  and  if  it  was  not  that  of  those  who  administered  it,  he 
would  not  stay  there  to  be  taunted  as  one  who  would  lightly 
profess  the  name  of  God,  believing,  as  he  did,  that  he  must  an- 
swer for  his  conduct  in  eternity. 

He  (Mr.  O'Connell)  and  his  colleagues,  the  representatives 
for  Ireland,  had  been  taunted  for  not  having  brought  forward 
the  question  of  the  Eepeal  of  the  Union  ;  it  had   been  looked 
upon  as  a  sign  of  cowardice,  and  as  a  proof  that  they  had  aban- 
doned the  project,  to  accomplish  which  they  had  been  returned 
to  Parliament      Did  the  hon.  members  who  had  thus  amused 
themselves,  suppose  that  this  hanging  back  was  because  they 
(the  representatives  of  Ireland)  had  not  arguments  to  support 
the  call  for  a  Repeal  of  the  Union  ?     They  were  mistaken  if 
thev  did      But  he  would  ask  the  House,  of  what  use  the  bring- 
ing forward  of  that  question,  or  rather  of  the  arguments  in  sup- 
port of  it,  would  have  been  when  the  very  mention  of  the  sub- 
ject as  one  of  debate  was  interdicted  by  the  Address,  against 
which   he   was   now   protesting.     To  show,  however,  that  the 
question  had  not  been  abandoned  from  weakness  of  argument, 
he  would  say  a  few  words  to  the  House  on  the  subject  of  this 
Eepeal  of  the  Union.     The  Union  itself  was  but  an  Act  of  Par- 
liament, and  the  repeal  of  it  would  be  but  an  Act  of  the  Legis- 
lature also.     So  far  the  question  came  under  the  cognizance  of 
that  House.     If  the  question  came  before  them  as  one  of  dis- 
memberment, he  would  be  as  averse  to  it  as  any  hon.  member 
could  be,  for  no  man  could  be  a  more  ardent  lover  of  his  coun- 
try and   advocate   of  her   welfare  than   he  was ;  but  he  need 
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liardly  repeat,  that  he  did  not  look  upon  the  Repeal  as  a  measure 
of  dismemberment.  An  hon.  member,  somewhat  too  philoso- 
phical in  his  reasoning,  had  declared,  in  speaking  the  other  even- 
ing on  this  subject,  that  there  could  not  be  two  Parliaments — 
that  there  could  not  be  two  legislative  bodies  and  one  executive ; 
but  he  (Mr.  O'Connell)  appealed  to  the  facts,  and  declared  that, 
with  some  exceptions,  the  Parliament  of  Ireland  had  practically 
refuted  the  hon.  member's  reasoning.  That  Parliament  had 
been  charged  with  rottenness  ;  but  had  it  ever  been  more  rotten 
than  the  English  Parliament,  even  than  the  Parliament  which 
had  last  sat  in  that  House  ?  The  object  of  the  ministers  in  the 
Address  was  to  put  down  the  discussion  of  the  important  ques- 
tion of  a  Repeal  of  the  Union,  and  their  conduct  had  been  of  a 
piece  throughout  their  political  life.  Wlio  enacted  the  Penal 
Laws?  "Who  prepared  the  Insurrection  Act?  The  Whigs. 
"When,  and  when  only,  was  the  venerated  name  of  Grattan  called 
into  question  ?  When  he  joined  with  the  Whigs  in  that  same 
Insurrection  Act.  But  to  return  to  the  charge  of  the  keeping 
back  of  the  question  of  Repeal.  He  (Mr.  O'Connell)  had  been 
told  by  an  hon.  member  that  he  had  suffered  judgment  to  go  by 
default ;  but  what  was  the  fact  ?  He  had  commenced  the  agitation 
of  the  Repeal  question  in  1801,  and  had  advocated  it  in  every 
place  and  at  every  meeting  since  that  period.  Pie  continued  until 
he  was  offered  emancipation  ;  but  he  refused  emancipation,  unless 
it  was  to  be  followed  by  a  Repeal  of  the  Union.  The  right  hon. 
member  for  Tam worth  had  asked  why  he  did  not  bring  forward 
the  question  last  year.  He  had  no  doubt  the  right  hon.  baronet 
•would  have  been  well  pleased  had  he  adopted  that  course,  and 
he  should  have  been  as  much  lauded  as  the  hon.  member  (Mr. 
Hunt),  whose  seat  he  now  occupied,  had  been  lauded  on  another 
occasion,  when  he  pursued  a  course  somewhat  similar.  The  ex- 
citement in  Ireland  had  continued  until  the  question  of  Reform 
began  to  be  agitated  in  England,  We  had  then  been  promised 
a  sufficient  Bill  for  Ireland,  and  a  redress  of  grievances ;  and  on 
this,  much  against  his  own  judgment,  he  consented  thai  agi- 
tation should  cease.     Accordingly,  he  used  what  influence  he 
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possessed  witli  liis  countrymen — and  lie  possessed  none  wliicli 
did  not  appeal  to  their  good  sense  and  good  feelings — and  agi- 
tation was  given  up.  Scotland  had  a  good  Reform  Bill  extended 
to  her  ;  but  what  was  vouchsafed  to  Ireland  ?  A  miserable,  in- 
sulting, paltry,  degrading  measure ;  one  that  was  dastardly 
and  mean,  and  told  the  people  in  what  ignominy  and  contempt 
they  were  held  by  their  rulers.  The  question  of  the  Repeal  of 
the  Union  was  abandoned,  or  rather  left  to  slumber  until  the 
sitting  of  the  Reformed  Parliament,  in  the  expectation,  as  it 
would  appear,  of  justice  being  by  its  efforts  done  to  Ireland.  He 
would,  however,  tell  the  House  for  himself,  that  he  never,  for 
his  own  jiart,  placed  reliance  on  the  promises  that  were  made. 
He  never  did  really  think  that  justice  would  be  done. 

The  end  had  fully  justified  his  forebodings,  for  he  had 
come  over  from  Ireland  with  the  list  of  her  grievances ;  he  had 
declared  them  aloud  to  that  House,  and  he  had  been  met  by 
the  clause  in  the  Address  which  called  for  the  means  to  add 
to  those  grievances  immeasurably.  Had  the  ministers  and 
that  House  listened  to  the  earnest  petitions  of  Ireland  for 
redress  ?  If  they  had  redressed  her  grievances,  he  need  not 
tell  the  House  how  they  would  have  been  requited  by  the 
feelings  of  the  people  of  Ireland,  nor  how  they  would  have 
stood  before  that  country.  They  would  have  fixed  the  waverers 
and  have  confirmed  the  loyal.  But  as  it  was,  he  (Mr. 
O'Connell)  knew  not  to  what  extent  the  feelings  of  those 
people  would  carry  them.  When  he  heard  the  Speech  from  the 
Throne  he  nearly  lost  his  senses,  but  he  was  determined  not 
to  be  shaken  or  to  be  turned  from  his  purpose.  Not  one  of 
his  forebodings — not  one  of  his  expectations  had  been  denied 
by  that  Speech.  If  they  called  changing  the  form  in  which  tithes 
were  to  be  paid  enough  to  satisfy  the  nation  — if  the  Church  was 
to  be  kept  up  in  the  same  state,  with  the  same  staff  and  the  same 
emoluments,  it  was  but  a  repetition  of  the  miserable  joke  of 
"  Joe  Miller"  about  the  soldier  and  the  drummer.  What  did 
he  care — what  did  it  matter — whether  they  flogged  high 
or  flogged  low,  if  they  flogged  the  people  of  Ireland  at  all  .^ 
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He  had  stated  the  grievances  of  Ireland,  and  called  for  redress. 
Redress  was  denied,  and  the  Kepeal  of  the  Union  was  looked 
to.  There  were  many  men  in  Ireland,  rational  thinking  men, 
who  had  not  hitherto  joined  in  the  cry,  but  who,  after  reading 
this  Speech  would  do  so.  Were  the  people  of  Ireland  so 
degraded  that  they  wonld  attend  to  no  reasoning,  that  argu- 
ment must  have  no  weight,  but  that  they  must  be  checked 
and  put  down  by  the  witchcraft  of  unconstitutional  warfare  ? 
The  right  hon.  Secretary  called  upon  the  Repealers  for  their 
arguments  which  were  to  draw  down  the  fire  from  it.  He 
thought  much  might  be  said  in  favour  of  the  Repeal ;  and 
though  he  would  not  enter  at  length  into  his  own  ojoinions,  he 
would  state  to  the  House  the  opinions  which  some  eminent 
men  had  delivered  respecting  the  Union  : — 

"  I  cannot  forget,"  said  one,  "  the  unprincipled  means  by 
which  the  Union  is  promoted.  The  measure  tends  to  degrade 
the  country,  by  saying  that  it  is  unworthy  to  govern  itself.  It 
is  the  denial  of  the  rights  of  nations  to  a  great  country,  from 
jealousy  of  her  [prosperity  !"  Who  said  this  ?  It  was  no 
mean  authority.  It  was  a  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  Ireland.  He 
would  next  prove,  by  the  highest  authority  that  there  was  no 
legal  right  to  establish  the  Union : — "  You  make  the  Union 
binding  in  law,  but  you  cannot  render  it  obligatory  in  con- 
science. Obedience  may  be  enforced  as  long  as  Eugland 
continues  powerful,  and  during  the  same  time  resistance  will 
be  a  question  of  prudence  !"  Who  said  that  ?  No  less  a  man 
than  Mr.  Saurin,  who  was  for  twenty-five  years  Attorney- 
General  for  Ireland.  "  I  deny,"  said  another  great  man,  "  the 
■competency  of  Parliament  to  effect  this  Union.  I  warn  you, 
that  if  you  pass  an  Act  for  that  purpose,  no  man  in  Ireland 
will  be  bound  to  obey  it.  I  make  this  assertion  deliberately ; 
and  I  call  upon  any  man  who  hears  me  to  take  down  my 
words.  Yourselves  you  may  extinguish,  but  the  Parliament 
you  cannot.  It  is  enthroned  in  the  hearts  of  the  people,  and 
is  as  immortal  as  the  island  in  which  it  exists.  It  is  as  vain 
for  us  to  think  that  we  can  destroy  the  Legislature  of  Ireland, 
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as  it  is  for  the  frantic  maniac,  who  destroys  his  hody,  to' 
imagine  that  he  can  extinguish  his  eternal  soul."  Who  said 
that?  A  man  who  was  afterwards  Attorney-General,  and  who 
is  now  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland.  Let  hon.  members  not 
imagine  that  the  Union  was  not  a  subject  which  rankled  in 
the  breast  of  Irishmen.  The  Union  was  brought  about  by  the 
foulest  means  ever  employed  in  political  jobbing ;  and  ho 
would  read  to  the  House  a  few  short  sentences  in  support  of 
this  assertion. 

"  The  basest  corruption  was  resorted  to,  to  produce  it.  All 
the  worst  passions  of  the  human  breast  were  set  in  motion  ;  all 
the  worst  acts  were  employed  to  bring  it  about."  This  was 
the  language  of  Chief  Justice  Bushe.  He  hoped  he  had  now 
established  his  proposition  by  the  extracts  which  he  had  read. 
But  he  was  told  it  was  impossible  that  the  Union  could  bo 
repealed,  because  another  regency  question  might  arise.  What 
weight  was  there  in  this  objection  ?  Was  not  the  regency 
question  a  new  one  ?  There  was  a  king  insane,  his  successor 
of  full  age;,  the  Ministry  opposed  the  claims  of  the  latter, 
and  the  Opposition  supported  them.  It  was  possible  that  the 
Irish  Parliament  might  have  taken  a  different  view  of  the 
question  from  the  English  Parliament  ;  but  what  great 
embarrassment  and  danger  would  have  arisen  from  that  ?  The 
king  de  facto  of  England  would  necessarily  have  been  the 
king  of  Ireland.  He  had  merely  alluded  to  this  point  in 
order  to  show  the  miserable  grounds  on  which  it  was  attempted 
to  obtain  a  triumph  over  him. 

Some  financial  details  were  introduced  into  the  discussion 
of  last  week,  and  the  hon.  member  for  Knaresborough  had 
given  the  House  some  admirable  specimens  of  vulgar  arithmetic 
in  comparing  the  Irish  imports  in  1800  and  1825,  with  the 
view  of  giving  the  balance  in  favour  of  the  latter  year.  If  he 
(Mr.  O'Connell)  wished  to  enter  into  this  subject  at  the  present 
moment,  he  could  show  the  hon.  member  that  the  difference  in 
the  official  value,  between  the  two  periods,  amounted  to  ninety 
per  cent.      He    could    prove    that    the    imports    of  Ireland 
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were  greater  in  1800  than  in  1827,  whilst  those  of  England 
were  much  greater  in  the  latter  period  than  in  the  former. 
Take,  for  instance,  six  articles,  namely,  tea,  tobacco,  rum, 
brandy,  wine,  and  sugar.  In  1790,  the  value  of  these  articles 
imported  into  England  amounted  to  £37,000,000  ;  in  1800,  to 
£47,000,000;  and  in  1827,  to  £71,000,000;  exhibiting  a 
regular  progressive  increase.  The  value  of  the  same  articles 
imported  into  Ireland  in  1790,  amounted  to  £7,000,000 ; 
in  1800,  under  her  own  Parliament,  it  was  £12,000,000  ; 
exhibiting  an  increase  of  one-third,  whilst  in  the  case  of 
England  during  the  corresponding  period  the  increase  was 
not  one-fourth ;  in  1827,  the  importations  fell  back  to 
£9,000,000. 

If  he  were  wrong  in  his  facts  he  hoped  hon.  members  would 
show  that  he  was.  He  would  yield  to  the  argument,  but  not  to 
brutal  force.  If  the  law  be  infringed  in  the  prosecution  of  the 
question  of  Repeal,  let  that  infringement  be  punished,  but  let  no 
attempts  be  made  to  suppress  discussion.  He  would  refer  to  an- 
other point  on  which  injustice  had  been  done  to  Ireland.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Treaty  of  Union,  Ireland  was  to  pay  only  £67,000,000 
of  the  debt.  Three  years  of  domestic  peace,  under  a  domestic 
Legislature,  would  have  enabled  her  to  pay  off  that  sum.  In 
1817,  however,  the  Imperial  Parliament  passed  an  Act  which 
repealed  the  protection  that  Ireland  had  derived  from  the 
articles  of  the  Union  with  respect  to  the  debt,  and  all  the  lands 
and  industry  of  Ireland  was  mortgaged  for  the  payment  of  the 
National  Debt.  And  why  did  they  do  so  ?  Because  they  had 
the  power.  And  what  was  their  justification?  Oh,  it  was 
irresistible.  They  were  right — "  parceque  les  plus  forts  ont 
toujours  droit."  Therefore,  when  the  present  Government 
spoke  of  coercing  Ireland,  there  was  something  in  it  which 
might  be  directed  to  the  sympathies  of  Englishmen.  Their 
pockets  might  be  touched — a  quarter  in  which  they  were  particu- 
larly sensitive.  He  spoke  this  in  no  disrespectful  mood  towards 
the  English  character,  which  might  proudly  compete  with  that 
of  any  other  nation,  but  he  submitted  that  what  he  stated  was  a 
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fact  which  could  not  be  controverted.  Well,  assuming  this  as 
a  fact,  all  he  wanted  was  to  be  allowed  to  argue  this  same 
question  with  the  people  of  England.  "Were  they  to  be  coerced 
because  they  talked  of  their  own  affairs  ? — because  they  sought 
for  means  to  better  their  own  condition,  and  save  that  of  other 
people  from  getting  worse  ?  Who,  in  Scotland,  lowered  the 
condition  of  her  people  by  working  almost  for  nothing  ?  The 
wretch  flung  from  Ireland.  Who  filled  the  factories  all  over 
England,  and  reduced  the  already  too  low  rate  of  wages  ?  The 
outcast  of  Ireland.  Who  made  the  poor-rate  so  burdensome  ?' 
The  Irish,  not  casually,  but,  he  confessed  it,  designedly.  Who 
brought  such  misery  and  ruin  on  the  agricultural  labourer  ? 
The  forlorn  Irishman,  coming  even  from  the  wilds  of  Connaught, 
a  distance  of  500  or  600  miles,  and  slaving  for  that  which  an 
English  labourer  would  turn  from  with  disgust.  This  was  ex- 
tending day  after  day  to  town  after  town,  as  it  were  reproaching 
England  with  her  injustice  to  Ireland.  What  gentleman  would 
introduce  a  plan  for  getting  rid  of  this  growing  curse  ?  There 
was  no  remedy  but  a  Repeal  of  the  Union,  or,  as  some  persons 
thought,  the  enactment  of  Poor  Laws.  And  when  he  ventured 
to  express  an  opinion  on  this  subject,  he  had  been  taken  to  task 
by  the  noble  lord  (Lord  Elrington).  Now,  the  noble  lord  was 
the  last  man  in  the  House  from  whom  he  should  have  expected 
such  an  attack.  And  when  he  heard  him  reproach  him,  he  (Mr. 
O'Connell)  felt  convinced  of  the  absolute  necessity  of  a  local 
Legislature.  The  hon.  gentleman  opposite  contended  that 
Ireland  must  be  devoted  to  Poor  Laws  ;  but,  for  the  sake  of  the 
rich,  he  resisted  them.  A  Poor  Law  in  Ireland  would  be  a  sort 
of  agrarian  law.  It  would  be  a  confiscation  of  property  to  every 
rich  man.  This  system  of  plunder  might,  indeed,  enable  the 
poor  to  exist  for  a  couple  of  years ;  but  what  was  to  follow  'f 
there  was  no  need  of  a  reply.  When,  therefore,  he  said  ho 
resisted  poor-laws  for  the  sake  of  the  rich,  he  did  so  really  for 
the  sake  of  the  poor,  for  the  safety  of  the  State,  for  the  main- 
tenance of  civil  society.  Aye,  but  they  were  not  going  to  give 
Ireland  their  own  system  of  Poor  Laws ;  the  system  was  to  be 
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changed — to  be  improved.  Yes,  but  would  they  first  take  the 
trouble  to  improve  their  own  Poor  Laws  ?  They  knew  right 
well  that  they  could  not  be  improved.  In  Ireland,  he  re- 
peated, they  might,  by  confiscating  the  property  of  the  rich, 
maintain  the  poor  for  a  year  or  two.  Let  them,  therefore, 
throw  Ireland  their  admirable  Poor  Laws ;  but  let  them  expect 
first  the  destruction  of  the  capital  of  the  rich  and  the  employ- 
ment of  the  poor ;  next  a  regvdar  servile  war  ;  and  lastly,  the 
ruin  of  Ireland.  And  touching  agitation — they  deprecated 
agitation — they  detested  it— they  fulminated  proclamations,  and 
instituted  prosecution  after  prosecution  to  put  it  down.  Were 
they  so  blind  as  not  to  see  that  agitation  would  increase  a 
hundred-fold  after  the  passing  of  the  Poor  Laws  for  Ireland  ? 
And  what  had  the  Government  gained  by  those  proclamations 
and  prosecutions  from  which  they  promised  to  refrain  ?  In  a 
letter  of  my  Lord  Anglesey's,  dated  November,  1830,  that  noble 
lord  declared  he  would  govern  by  no  such  means.  In  January, 
1831,  he  used  them.  Lord  Anglesey  possessed,  no  doubt,  all 
that  chivalry  which  was  the  glory  of  a  British  soldier.  All 
men  gave  him  credit  for  it,  and,  at  the  same  time,  all  men 
knew  that,  according  to  the  high  code  of  military  honour,  the 
word  of  a  soldier  was  as  binding  as  the  oath  of  a  civilian.  And 
yet,  mark  the  facts.  Lord  Anglesey  had  solemnly  promised 
— Lord  Anglesey  had  deliberately  broken  that  promise.  He 
might  attempt  to  equivocate  out  of  the  trammels  of  this 
charge ;  but  if  he  did  so  the  attempt  would  be  regarded  in  the 
same  light  as  if  it  occurred  in  the  case  of  a  civilian.  It  would 
be  treated  with  contempt. 

The  noble  lord,  too,  had  prosecuted  the  Press  with  unex- 
ampled fury.  For  one  instance,  there  was  the  case  of  the 
Waterford  Chronicle.  Not  only  was  the  proprietor  imprisoned, 
but  the  wretched  mechanic  who  printed  the  paper.  Now  he 
would  give  them  a  warning.  Let  them  attend  to  what  he  said 
— for  he  meant  it,  and  he  would  give  them  the  advantage  of  a 
warning.  If  they  assailed  the  Press,  there  should  be  a  run  for 
gold.     He  gave  them  that  notice.     He  denied  that  he  had 
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ever  hitherto  recommended  such  a  course,  though  tlie  contrary 
had  been  asserted — but  let  them  assail  the  Press,  and  a  run 
should  commence  on  the  Bank.  The  maxim  on  which  the 
Government  seemed  to  go  was,  that  the  country  was  to  be 
ruined  for  its  good.  The  Government  was  to  bo  feared  first 
before  it  could  be  loved.  Were  they  quite  sure  of  this  ?  Were 
they  sure  their  measures  would  have  the  effect  of  inducing 
Ireland  to  fear  ?  Did  not  they  know  that  there  were  Irishmen 
in  all  quarters  of  the  world,  awaiting  the  calm  and  happier 
hour  which  might  permit  them  to  return  to  their  native  country ; 
and  would  not  the  hateful  words  of  the  right  hon.  Secretary  be 
borne  wide  as  the  winds  to  them  wherever  they  might  be  ? 
Were  they  so  secure,  he  would  ask,  of  trampling  Ireland  under 
foot?  Would  English  Reformers  sanction  the  Robespierrian 
atrocities  which  they  meditated  ?  Besides,  were  they  quite 
tranquil  and  free  from  care  at  home  ?  Had  they  no  starving 
manufacturers,  no  unemployed  labourers — no  unquiet  spirits  in 
England  ?  He  bade  them  pause,  and  consider  well  before  they 
commenced  their  system  of  coercion  upon  Ireland.  Would  the 
Government  put  forth  a  proclamation  of  war,  and  slaughter, 
and  devastation  against  the  people  of  Ireland  ?  Were  their 
passions  to  be  roused,  and  their  terrors  to  be  excited  for  the 
safety  of  wives,  and  daughters,  brothers,  sons,  and  husbands, 
and  all  their  nearest  and  dearest  kindred  ?  There  were  100,000 
Irish  persons  in  the  city  of  London  itself.  He  was  able  to 
prove  it.  He  menaced  not — he  merely  stated  facts  [lanrjhter). 
He  believed,  after  all,  that  it  was  a  menace  in  spite  of  him. 
He  had  detained  the  House  at  considerable  length.  He  did 
not  regret  it,  because  it  was  one  day  more  of  liberty  for  Ireland. 
He  had  only  to  say  that  there  liad  never  been  an  instance  of  so 
deep  ingratitude  as  that  of  the  Reformers  of  England  becoming 
the  persecutors  of  the  Reformers  of  Ireland. 
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Subject,  CoERCiox  Laws  for  Ireland  ;  Date,  July  18, 

1833. 

"  Though  an  Irishman — a  mere  Irishman — the  iron  of  despotism  had  not 
so  eaten  into  his  soul  that  he  did  not  bitterly  hate  slavery  and  dearly  love 
liberty."     O'Connell  was  frequently  interrupted  during  this  speech. 

Mr.  O'Connell  rose  to  address  the  House.  Often  as  he  had 
•endeavoured  to  direct  its  sympathies  towards  the  wrongs  of  his 
country,  unhappy,  ill-fated  Ireland,  he  never  felt  so  painfully 
anxious  as  at  that  moment.  He  would  most  carefully  avoid 
all  vehemence  of  expression — indeed  he  felt  far  too  deeply  to  vent 
his  feelings  in  mere  vituperation.  He  had,  on  a  former  occasion, 
made  use  of  the  terms  *'  brutal  and  sanguinary"  in  reference  to 
the  Address  in  answer  to  the  Speech  from  the  Throne ;  that 
Address  having  since  obtained  the  sanction  of  that  House,  he 
would  no  longer  apply  to  it  the  language  of  reproach.  His 
present  object  was  far  other  than  attempting  to  characterize  by 
strong  language  the  proceedings  of  ministers  towards  Ireland. 
No ;  the  injuries  were  so  deep  that  to  denounce  them  in  mere 
abusive  language  would  deprive  grief  of  its  dignity.  He  could 
wish  to  address  the  House  in  reference  to  the  threatened 
measures  of  ministers  so  as  to  be  known  to  belong  to  the 
•country  menaced,  by  his  accent.  He  would  speak,  as  he  most 
certainly  should  feel  it  his  duty  to  do,  if  ministers  threatened 
to  deprive  the  people  of  England  or  of  fScotland  of  the  benefit 
of  the  laws,  substituting  in  their  stead  the  most  iron  and  re- 
morseless despotism.  He  would  speak  as  he  should  feel  if  the 
liberties  of  Englishmen  were  threatened  with  destruction,  as  he 
should  feel  if  outlawry  were  declared  against  the  whole  people 
of  Scotland — as  if  either  were  about  to  be  handed  over,  like  his 
unhappy  countrymen,  to  the  tender  mercies  of  two  or  three 
English  military  officers,  provided  they  ''  have  been  two  years 
in  the  service,  and  have  attained  the  age  of  twenty-one."  In 
this  comparatively  tranquil  temper  would  he  address  them, 
hoping  to  obtain  the  ear,  in  pointing  out,  in  their  true  features, 
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in  all  their  hideous  deformity,  the  measures  with  which  his- 
country  was  threatened  by  the  King's  ministers — measures  to 
which  a  freehorn  Englishman  must  feel  that  death  would  be 
preferable,  depriving  him,  as  they  would,  of  all  the  rights  of 
one  not  born  in  the  veriest  slavery.  Yes,  though  an  Irishman 
— a  mere  Irishman — the  iron  of  despotism  had  not  so  eaten  into 
his  soul  that  he  did  not  bitterly  hate  slavery,  and  dearly  love 
liberty.  As  a  lover  of  liberty  he  denounced  the  cruelty — the 
madness — the  wickedness — of  the  policy  pursued  so  long  towards 
Ireland,  and  which  it  was  now  endeavoured  to  crown  by  a  mea- 
sure depriving  it  altogether  of  the  protection  of  the  British  laws^ 
He  had  been  taunted  by  the  right  hon.  Secretary  for  Ireland 
and  another  hon.  member,  and  the  taunt  had  been  loudly 
cheered,  with  having,  by  his  speeches  and  writings,  instigated 
meetings  in  Ireland,  from  the  personal  consequences  of  which 
he  had  ever  shrunk.  Never  was  their  assertion  more  destitute- 
of  foundation  in  fact,  and  he  had  a  right  to  expect  that  such 
would  be  the  understanding  of  the  House.  All  the  great  anti- 
tithe  meetings  were  held  not  only  without  his  suggestion,  but 
when  he  was  actually  absent  from  Ireland.  Indeed,  were  ha 
not  absent  from  Ireland  at  the  time,  the  more  than  probability 
was,  that  these  meetings  would  not  have  been  held  at  all,  and^ 
so  far  was  he  from  being  the  originator  of  them  that  he  would 
have  undertaken  to  prove  before  the  Committee  of  Inquiry, 
which  he  demanded  the  first  night  of  the  debate  on  the  Address, 
that  the  suggestion  of  anti-tithe  meetings  originated  wholly  and 
exclusively  from  a  friend  of  Lord  Anglesey,  and  one  who  had 
received  many  marks  of  his  favour. 

Then,  as  to  his  shrinking*  from  attending  these  meetings — na 
matter  whence  they  had  originated — why,  the  fact  was,  that  he 
was  in  this  country,  fully  tlirco  hundred  miles  from  the  nearest 
of  them ;  and  the  Castle  circular  prohibiting  them,  after  the 
issue  of  which  not  one  was  held,  was  in  full  operation  before  he 
left  England  on  his  return  to  Ireland.  That  showed  the  truth 
of  the  right  hon.  Secretary's  taunt,  and  ho  mentioned  the  facts 
only  as  an  appeal  to  the  humanity  of  those  who  were  so  ready 
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with  their  cheers  whenever  he  was  the  object  of  calumny  ;  but 
enough  of  self.  He  had  said  he  wished  to  invite  their  atten- 
tion to  the  mad  and  wicked  measures  of  coercion  with  whicK 
they  were  threatened  in  his  unfortunate  country.  And,  good 
heavens !  what  a  pretext  was  put  forward  by  the  individual 
who,  in  another  place,  was  represented  to  have  originated  them. 
Was  there  a  case  made  out  with  even  the  semblance  of  plausi- 
bility ?  Were  they  reasons  worthy  of  a  statesman  to  whom  the 
destinies  of  a  great  people  were  entrusted  ?  Reasons,  did  he 
say  ?  Why,  the  drivellings  of  old,  doating  senility — the  ravings 
of  antiquated  womanhood  were  more  dignified  than  those  gos- 
siping stories  so  garrulously  put  forth  as  reasons  for  the  measure 
he  alluded  to.  They  were  told  that  the  ministers  stood  so  well 
with  that  House  that  they  could  count  on  a  strong  majority  \ 
so  undoubting  was  the  confidence  in  the  uprightness  of  their  in- 
tentions that  ministers,  who  had  already  done  so  much  for  Ire- 
land, would  not  seek  for  such  extraordinary  powers  but  with  a 
view  to  effecting  more  good  for  that  country.  He  could  wish 
to  see  their  claim  to  despotic  power  rested  on  their  past  doings 
towards  Ireland.  Let  the  House  see  what  they  had  done. 
They  had  proposed  two  good  measures — one  of  Church  Reform^ 
and  one  respecting  corporations.  He  was  ready  to  admit  that, 
so  far  as  the  abolition  of  the  Church  Cess  went,  the  first  of  their 
measures  was  a  boon  to  Ireland,  but  no  further ;  besides  that 
its  beneficent  operations  would  be  wholly  prospective,  it  relieved 
no  other  existing  burden  connected  with  the  monstrous  ChurcK 
Establishment,  and  it  left  the  tithe  war  where  it  now  was — in 
all  its  ignominious  glory.  It  was  true  that  he  had  met  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  measure  clieerily  ;  he  was  not  disposed  to 
retract  a  letter  of  his  approbation  of  its  general  tendency ;  it 
was  too  seldom  that  such  opportunities  of  hailing  measures  of 
kindness  towards  Ireland  were  afforded  him.  He  repeated, 
that  the  abolition  of  the  Vestry  Cess  would  be  a  boon  to  Ire- 
land. He  would  go  further,  and  say,  that  it  would  be  a  boon 
to  a  greater  extent  than  the  noble  lord  (Althorpe)  himself  had 
stated.     The  noble  lord  had  valued  that  cess  at  from  £60,000 
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to  £70,000  per  annum  ;  it  was  more — it  was  nearer  £80,000, 
and  was  certainly  £70,000,     But  how  could  the  noble  lord, 
with  such  a  fact  staring  him  in  the  face,  have  rated  the  entire 
Church  property  in  Ireland,  with  its  thousands  of  acres,  and  its 
rents  and  its  tithes,  so  low  as  from  £700,000  to  £800,000  per 
annum  ?     "What,  only  ten  times  more  than  the  Vestry  Cess  ? 
The  supposition  was  absurd ;  so  much  so,  that  he  need  only 
thus  point  it  out  to  prove  its  base  delusion.     But  no  other  bur- 
den or  grievance  would  be  relieved  by  the  proposed  Church 
Eeform,  and  the  war  against  the  poor  man's  pigs  and  his  tenth 
potato  would  not  be  even  suspended  by  it.     Then  why,  it  might 
be  asked,  did  he  the  other  evening  so  warmly  approve  of  it  ? 
Because  it  established  a  good  principle — because  it  admitted 
what  had  been  so  often  denied  in  that  House  and  elsewhere — 
that  the  Irish  Church  Establishment  was  far  too  massive  and 
costly  for  the  wants — aye,  the  spiritual  wants  of  its  members — 
according  to  the  noble  lord,  at  least  twice  too  large.     Hitherto 
the  monstrous  abuses  of  that  Establishment  were  bolstered  up 
by  the  assertion  of  the  spiritual  wants  of  its  members — that  is, 
that  the  tithes  and  Church  cesses  and  episcopal  rentals  were 
justifiably  collected,  in  order  to  reward  those  who  ministered  to 
those  spiritual  wants  for  their  labours.     But  the  noble  lord's 
measure  recognized  an  admirable  principle,  from  which  he  could 
not  shrink — namely,  that  where  there  were  no  spiritual  wants 
there  was  to  be  no  spiritual  receiver  of  tithes  and  Church  rentals, 
and  he  therefore  hailed  it  with  satisfaction  ;  indeed,  ministers 
had  already  acted  on  that  principle  themselves  :  they  had  kept 
the  vacant  bishopric  of  Waterford  just  like  a  dummy  hand  in 
whist,  not  filled  up  by  any  actual  person,  and  yet  open  to  an 
occupant.     Of  course,  the  spiritual  wants  of  the  bishopric  were 
not  very  pressing,  otherwise  they  would  not  thus  have  made  a 
dummy  of  it ;  and,  as  there  were  no  spiritual  wants,  of  course 
there  was  no  spiritual  administrant  to  be  rewarded.     On  this 
excellent  principle  of  no  work  no  pay,  the  noble  lord  promised 
them,  then,  other  dummies  in  the  Irish  Church;  and  thus  the  pro- 
perty of  these  ten  do-nothings  would  be  available  for  the  purposes 
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of  the  State.  To  say  otherwise,  and  to  maintain  that  the  overplus 
Church  property  should  be  applied  only  to  ecclesiastical  purposes 
was  a  fantastical  assertion  which  every  honest  and  intelligent 
man  in  either  country  should  scout  with  scorn.  Having  made 
the  admission  of  these  excellent  principles  of  Church  Reform, 
they  might  invest  their  ecclesiastical  commissioners  with  as  many 
forms  and  injunctions  as  they  pleased ;  that  admission  could 
not  be  eluded,  and  the  measure  would  produce  much  more 
benefit  (and  he  was  anxious  that  this  should  be  understood  else- 
where) than  might  be  apparent  on  the  face  of  it.  But  if  pros- 
pective benefits  might  arise  from  the  measure,  it  did  not  afibrd 
any  present  relief  to  the  distresses  of  Ireland.  "Would  the 
wretched  peasant  have  one  potato  more  to  eat,  or  would  a  day's 
more  employment  be  given  to  the  starving  labourers  of  the 
present  generation  ?  Was  there  anything  to  mitigate  existing 
suffering,  or  to  conciliate  towards  a  Government  the  aff'ections 
of  a  population  driven  to  extremities  by  its  misconduct  ?  He 
entreated  the  noble  lord  to  look  at  the  present  turbulent  state 
of  Ireland. 

He  would  not  enter  into  the  measure  of  Corporate  Eeform 
for  Ireland,  though  he  was  quite  ready  to  give  ministers  full 
credit  for  intended  benefits.  No  man  should  find  him  stingy 
in  his  praise  of  anything  which  would  j)romote  his  country's 
good.  Before  he  proceeded  further,  he  thought  it  but  due  to 
the  right  hon.  Secretary  for  Ireland,  to  declare  that  he  had 
heard  his  declarations  the  otlier  evening,  of  regard  for  Ireland 
with  heartfelt  satisfaction.  He  gave  him  full  credit  for  their 
sincerity;  indeed,  the  right  hon.  gentleman's  expressions  were 
"  music  to  his  soul,"  and  he  begged  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
to  understand,  that  he  should  deeply  regret  if  any  expression 
directed  against  the  statesman  should  have,  for  a  moment, 
sounded  like  a  want  of  courtesy  to  the  gentleman.  It  was  also 
but  justice  to  the  right  hon.  gentleman  to  mention,  that  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  had  clearly  fixed  the  responsibihty  of  the 
policy  pursued  towards  Ireland  on  the  Government  of  which  he 
was  only  a  member,  and  that  his  colleagues  were  as  responsible 
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as  he  was  ;  indeed,  judging  by  what  had  since  taken  place  else- 
where, more  so.     That  declaration  was  but  justice  to  the  right 
hon.  gentleman,  whom,  in  future,  he  would  not  hold  more  re- 
sponsible for  the  acts  of  the  King's  Government  than  his  col- 
leagues.    But,  to  return  to  the  measures  of  coercion  with  which 
ministers  threatened   Ireland.      The    House   might,   perhaps, 
laugh  at  what  he  was  about  to  calmly  state  concerning  those 
measures,  nevertheless  he  would  not  hesitate  to  declare,  that 
he  hoped  to  see  the  day   when  the  head  of  the  Government 
who  had  dared  to  bring  forward  such  an   outra2:eous  violation 
of  all  law  and  justice,  would  be  made  to  answer  for  his  conduct 
to  the  justly  indignant  Commons  of  the  United  Empire.     It 
was  for  that  House,  that  evening,  to  tell  the  minister  who  had 
thus  insulted  a  Reformed  Parliament,  and  in  a  voice,  too,  that 
■could  not  be  mistaken,  that  a  Reformed  Parliament  would  not 
sanction  the  suspension  of  all  law,  and  would  indignantly  spurn 
coercion,   where  a  peaceable  and   constitutional    remedy  was 
practicable.     Such  was  the  object  he  then  proposed  to  himself, 
for  he  was  much  more  anxious  to  elicit  the  sentiments  of  the 
English  and  Scotch  members  respecting  the  proposed  despotic 
policy  towards  Ireland  of  ministers  than  express  his  own.     He 
Iiad  been  taunted  there  and  elsewhere  with  thwarting  the  views 
of  ministers   by   premature  and  uncalled-for  objections.     He 
ought  to  have  awaited,  it  was  said,  the  promulgation  of  their 
measures,  confident  that  a  Reformed  Parliament  and  an  en- 
lightened Press  would  not  sanction  any  measure  of  unnecessary 
severity,  and  unaccompanied  by  measures  conciliatory  and  re- 
medial of  the  grievances  of  Ireland.     He  was  not  angry  that 
lie  had  been  thus  taunted  ;  indeed,  he  hailed  it  as  a  pledge  that 
he   should   be   supported  on  the  present  occasion.     The  sup- 
porters of  the  Address  had  distinctly  stated  that,  by  voting  for 
it,  they  were  far  from  pledging  themselves  to  unconstitutional 
measures  of  coercion.    No,  they  were  not  pledges  for  drum-head 
•courts-martial,  for  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus,  for  the 
Insurrection  Aet,and  the  other  mild  and  constitutional  measures 
■of  conciliation  and  remedy  promised  them  by  ministers. 
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Those  wlio,  in  a  spirit  of  loyalty,  which,  even  in  its  excess, 
was  to  be  respected,  had  voted  for  the  Address,  did  not  pledge 
themselves  to  the  measures  of  ministers  ;  and  if  they  did  not 
violently  oppose  the  ministers,  they,  at  all  events,  had  then  the 
opportunity  of  calling  upon  them  to  halt  in  their  mad  and 
wicked  career,  by  telling  the  noble  head  of  the  Grovernment  that 
it  was  not  so  certain  a  matter,  that  the  people  of  England, 
speaking  through  their  representatives,  would  aid  him  in  coer- 
cing Ireland  into  a  state  of  utter  degradation  and  slavery. 
They  might  tell  the  noble  lord  to  stay  his  despotic  proceedings, 
because  they  were,  moreover,  quite  opposed  to  the  declarations 
of  his  colleagues  {No).  No  ?  Pray  did  the  House  forget  the 
recent  speech  of  the  right  hon.  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  (Mr.  S. 
Rice),  when,  after  proving,  in  an  elaborate  speech,  that  Ireland 
was  the  most  prosperous  and  flourishing  country  in  the  world, 
lie  ended  it  with  the  *'  lame  and  impotent  conclusion  "  of  an  ad- 
mission, that  its  population  was  in  a  state  of  the  utmost  poverty 
and  wretchedness  ?  The  right  hon.  gentleman  on  that  occasfon 
taunted  him  (Mr.  O'Connell)  with  having  on  former  occasions 
praised  the  "Whigs,  and  yet  now  denounced  them.  But  where 
was  the  inconsistency  ?  Did  it  follow,  that  they  should  hold 
up  to  praise,  the  feebleness  of  eighty  for  the  firmness  displayed 
b)y  the  same  man  at  forty  ?  Because  he  had  justly  praised 
ministers  for  their  excellent  Reform  Bill,  was  he,  therefore,  not 
to  reproach  them  for  their  atrocious  policy  towards  Ireland  ? 
The  right  hon.  gentleman  taunted  him — and  that  was  what  he 
wished  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  House  to — with  having-, 
without  any  proof  or  foundation  whatever,  thus  denounced  their 
j)olicy  towards  Ireland  as  atrocious,  asking  him,  with  a  tone  of 
triumph,  was  such  an  epithet  applicable  to  men  who  had  not 
done  away  with  trial  by  jury  in  Ireland,  or  who  had  not 
suspended  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  ?  Pray,  how  would  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  himself  answer  the  questions  now  ?  He, 
a  member  of  the  Government,  and  as  such  received  by  the 
House  as  expressing  its  views  and  intentions,  thus  a  very  few 
days  ago  told  them,  that  they  whose  ranks  he  had  joined,  were 
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incapable  of  such  monstrous  propositions ;  and  yet,  but  all  in 
good  time,  was  it,  he  would  ask,  fair  to  the  House  in  ministers, 
who  cheered  their  right  hon.  colleague,  to  thus  permit  him  to 
deceive  the  House  into  a  belief  that  no  such  coercion  was  in- 
tended ?  Was  there  no  friendly  hand  to  pull  him  back  when 
he  was  thus  committing  himself  and  the  Governmant  ? — no  col- 
league to  set  the  right  hon.  gentleman  right,  wlien  he  was  de- 
nouncing him  as  a  calumniator,  for  charging  ministers  with 
designing  measures,  which  the  right  hon.  gentlemen  himself 
must  now  support  ? 

It  was  true  he  (Mr.  O'Connell)  had  more  than  once  taunted 
the  Whigs  as  the  worst  enemies  of  his  country,  and  for  doing 
so  had  been  blamed  by  the  right  hon.  baronet  (Sir  Eobert  Peel) 
among  others,  for  ripping  up  old  stories  of  national  wrong,  the 
very  antiquity  of  which  proved  their  inapplicability  to  the 
present  state  of  public  affairs.  But  he  would  ask,  if  he  found 
the  deeds  of  the  present  rulers  of  Ireland  not  only  as  mis- 
chievous and  unjust,  and  as  fatal  to  its  welfare  as  any  of  by-gone 
times,  while  they  were  supported  by  falsehood  more  glaring, 
were  the  Whigs  of  the  present  day  to  escape  the  reproach  of  the 
crimes  of  their  predecessors  ?  He  owed  it  to  the  several  hon. 
and  ingenuous  persons  who,  though  lovers  of  liberty  themselves, 
yet  respected  the  character  0^  Whig,  to  remind  the  House  of 
the  great  debt  of  gratitude  which  Ireland  owed  to  that  party. 
When  he  told  them  that  the  grossest  violation  of  a  solemn 
compact  in  history — the  violation  of  the  Treaty  of  Limerick — 
was  the  act  of  the  Whigs,  those  gentlemen  might,  perhaps,  be 
less  ardent  in  their  admiration  and  less  certain  in  their  confi- 
dence. Yes,  that,  the  blackest  spot  in  the  annals  of  English 
rule  in  Ireland — the  violation  of  the  Treaty  of  Limerick — a 
black  spot  yet  unwashed,  was  an  eternal  record  of  Whig  perfidy. 
The  Irish  army  in  Limerick  was  numerous,  confident,  and  well 
equipped,  when  that  treaty,  which  pledged  the  Whig  King 
and  his  Whig  ministers  to  granting  equal  laws  and  liberties  to 
his  Catholic  subjects,  was  signed.  Scarcely  was  the  seal  annexed, 
when  a  strong  French  force  arrived  almost  under  the  walls  of 
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the  town.  "What  did  the  Irish  army  do  under  these  unexpect- 
edly favourahle  circumstances?  Why,  unlike  their  Whig 
opponents,  men  of  honour,  they  had  plighted  their  word ;  they 
refused  the  succour  of  France ;  they  abided  by  their  treaty. 
And  what  was  their  reward  ? — the  most  shameless  violation  of 
the  treaty,  in  the  first  instance,  by  William  himself,  and  the 
still  more  atrocious  "No  Popery"  Acts  of  the  Whigs  of  the 
days  of  the  Marlborough  victories — the  Waterloos  of  that  time, 
when  the  Whigs  were,  not  merely  strong,  they  were  rampant 
in  power.  Those  "  No  Popery"  Acts  were  all  violations  of  the 
Treaty  of  Limerick.  Well,  but  all  this  was  obsolete.  Be  it  so; 
let  them  come  down  to  modern  times,  to  the  very  Whigs  now 
in  office.  In  1807  the  Whigs  were  in  office — certainly  for  a 
short  period ;  but,  short  as  it  was,  long  enough  to  inflict  irre- 
parable injury  on  Ireland.  They  then  fabricated  the  Insurrection 
Act  for  Ireland,  which  was  carried  into  operation  by  their  Tory 
successors,  with  the  entire  assent  of  its  original  parents.  In 
most  meet  sequence  with  this  mild  and  conciliatory  measm-e, 
the  same  party,  and  almost  the  very  same  men,  now  came  for- 
ward with  a  measure,  compared  with  which,  in  atrocity  and 
despotism,  all  their  preceding  acts  sunk  into  insignificance — a 
measure  which  unites  all  the  harshest  features  of  all  former  tyran- 
nies with  some  pecuTf  r  y  their  own;  containing,  among  its  minor 
provisions,  the  curfew  tyranny  of  the  Normans,  the  suspen- 
sion of  the  Habeas  Corpus  of  the  Tory  misrule,  and  their  own 
Insurrection  Act  and  Martial  Law,  along  with  the  rather  novel 
propositions  of  unlimited  imprisonmeut,  by  persons  entirely 
irresponsible  to  any  legal  tribunal,  with  a  total  abolition  of  the 
right  of  petition,  making  the  chartered  right  of  every  British 
subject  a  mere  dead  letter,  so  that  no  man  in  Ireland  should  in 
future  dare  to  complain  of  any  grievance,  there  being  no  tri- 
bunal to  appeal  to,  no  Parliament  for  the  oppressed  Irish  to> 
look  to  for  protection,  and  the  unhappy  complainant  being  liable 
to  imprisonment  and  loss  of  freedom,  property,  and  perhaps  life, 
at  the  suspicion  or  caprice  of  the  Irish  Government.  These 
were  parts  of  the  accumulation  of  favours  which  the  Whiga 
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were  about  to  confer  on  Ireland.  Now,  let  it  be  understood, 
that  if  that  atrocious  measure  passed  into  a  law,  the  people  of 
Ireland  would  be  liable  to  a  loss  of  property  and  personal 
freedom — might  be  imprisoned  at  the  mere  pleasure  of  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  or  the  Irish  Secretary,  without  any  redress  what- 
ever, thus  imprisoned  unjustly  for  merely  meeting  together  to 
petition  for  redress  for  their  grievances !  Nay,  it  depended  on 
the  mere  caprice  of  the  Irish  authorities  ;  and  this  to  religious 
minds  was  well  worthy  of  consideration — to  pronounce  a  strictly 
religious  meeting  as  incurring  the  censures  of  this  law.  But 
even  these  provisions  were  not  all ;  there  was  one,  if  possible, 
still  more  atrocious  behind — he  meant  the  Bill  for  changing 
the  venue. 
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After    difTerent  interruptions,    and    some  remarks  on   the  suppression  of 
disturbances  in  Ireland, 

Mr. O'Connell  continued — When  a  country  happens  to  be  dis- 
turbed, what  does  the  Government  usually  do  ?  They  increase  the 
police  force.  That  may  be  a  very  wise  and  prudent  precaution  ; 
but  it  would  be  much  more  judicious  to  increase  the  military 
force  ;  for,  by  increasing  the  police,  you  give  an  influential  class 
a  direct  interest  in  promoting  disturbance.  [The  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman  then  read  a  letter  from  the  Eev.  Mr.  Fahy, 
of  TuUough,  describing  the  efforts  made  by  spies  in  the  pay  of 
some  persons  not  known  to  seduce  the  people  from  peaceable 
habits,  and  prevail  upon  them  to  take  unlawful  oaths.]  One  of 
those  persons,  the  letter  stated,  was  arrested,  and  the  peasantry 
found  the  greatest  difficulty  in  prevailing  on  the  police  to  re- 
move him  to  the  county  gaol.  The  acts  of  the  police  are  arbi- 
trary, and  their  authority  is  all-powerful,  as  may  be  proved  by 
their  conduct  in  the  case  of  Paddy  M'Hugh.  His  father  is 
suspected  by  them  ;  they  enter  the  house  of  the  son,  a  respect- 
able person  and  a  freeholder,  a  rusty  gun-barrel  is  found,  and 
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the  police  drag  him,  without  remorse,  nine  miles  from  his  dwell- 
ing, and  lodge  him  in  the  gaol  of  Tullough.     In  this  instance, 
neither  the  house  nor  the  gun-barrel  belonged  to  the  father. 
No  magistrate  is  consulted ;  no  committal  is  signed.     Why 
should  there  ?      It  would  be  loss  of  time — unnecessary — the 
police  are  all  and  everything — their  authority  is  sovereign ! 
I  remonstrated  with  them  in  this  case,  and  promised  that  I 
Tvould  bring  the  affair  before  a  Reformed  House  of  Commons, 
where  I  could  prove  that  this  same  prisoner — or  rather  this 
victim  of  police  outrage — deserved  to  be  remunerated  by  the  pre- 
sent Government,  if  it  wished  to  reward  those  who  laboured 
for  the  pacification  of  Ireland.  During  the  reign  of  Terryaltism 
this  maltreated  individual  risked  the  loss  of  his  life  in  defending 
his  father,  who  refused  to  take  unlawful  oaths.     I  could  bring 
before  this  House  many  more  examples  of  loyalty  given  by 
men  who  are  now  to  be  put  under  martial  law,     I  am  ready  to 
produce,  at  the  bar  of  this  House,  evidence  that  will  show 
whether  the  coercive  measures  proposed  by  Government  be  ex- 
pedient or  not.     And  I  say  to  you,  when  I  am  prepared  with 
such  evidence,  can  you,  ought  you,  to  legislate  for  a  country  or 
a  people  without  the  most  deliberate  inquiry  into  it  and  them  ? 
"What,  are  the  people  of  a  whole  country  to  be  outlawed  upon 
the  mere  ipse  dixit  of  a  minister  ?     Their  crime — see  what  it  is  : 
they  interfere  with  the  acts  of  a  bad  Government  by  petitions, 
and  they  are  guilty  of  the  most  heinous  of  offences — political 
agitation.     Oh,  what  folly  in  ministers !     They  do  not  wish  for 
a  Eepeal  of  the  Union,  yet  nothing  shows  more  of  the  infallible 
necessity  of  that  Repeal  than  their  measures.     They  are  con- 
tributing more  to  hasten  a  Repeal  of  the  Union  than  all  the 
agitators  put  together.     And  why  should  it  not  be  so  ?    Let 
us  reverse  the  case.     Suppose  an  Irish  Parliament,  legislating 
for  the  English  people,  and  passing  such  laws  for  them  as  the 
English   Government  are  now  endeavouring  to  pass  for  the 
Irish,  what  would  be  the  consequence  ?     Birmingham  would 
rise  and  send  her  determined  thousands  to  remonstrate  at  the 
-very  doors  of  the  senate-house ;  Sheffield  would  instantly  gbfQ 
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proofs  of  the  spirit  of  her  inhabitants  ;  and  the  very  stones  of 
London  would  "  rise  and  mutiny,"  until  the  spark  that  animated 
them  was  extinguished  in  blood.  Englishmen  would  never 
allow  themselves  to  be  debased  by  such  a  measure  ;  then  why 
should  Irishmen  ?  For  my  own  part,  I  have  been  accused  of 
intentions  that  I  never  dreamt  of ;  and  if  I  feared  calumny  I 
should  long  since  have  quitted  the  arena  of  politics.  I  care  not 
how  much  I  am  calumniated  when  the  vials  of  defamation  are 
poured  upon  me  on  account  of  my  exertions  in  behalf  of  my 
country.  I  deserve  not  calumny,  and  the  English  people  will 
see  that  I  do  not,  when  I  say,  in  my  justification,  if  justification 
in  my  case  be  necessary,  that  I  have  ever  been,  and  still  am, 
most  attached  to  a  British  connection.  Such  an  avowal  may  b& 
turned  against  me  in  Ireland,  but  I  risk  everything  rather  than 
abandon  truth.  Yes,  as  long  as  I  saw  the  utility  of  the  con- 
nection— and  an  immense  utility  may  exist — I  should  prefer 
seeing  this  House  doing  justice  to  my  countrymen  rather  than 
it  should  be  done  by  a  local  Legislature.  I  repeat  that  this  avowal 
is  likely  to  be  turned  against  me  in  Ireland,  but  I  adhere  to  it,  for 
it  is  my  decided  opinion.  If  I  thought  that  the  machinery  of 
the  present  Government  would  work  well  for  Ireland,  there 
never  lived  a  man  more  ready  to  facilitate  its  movements  than 
I  am.  The  only  reason  I  have  for  being  a  Eepealer  is  the  in- 
justice of  the  present  Government  towards  my  country.  That 
Government  must  be  unjust  so  long  as  it  lacks  proper  and  im- 
partial information  ;  and  this  House  must  legislate,  as  it  were, 
hoodwinked,  until  the  necessary  inquiries  are  made  by  it. 

I  have  been  accused  of  selfish  motives  when  I  agitated  and 
cried  out  for  a  Repeal,  I  can  be  liable  to  no  such  agitation 
now,  when  I  declare  that  this  projected  measure  of  His  Majesty's 
Government  is  more  conducive  to  a  Repeal  of  the  Union  than 
all  my  agitation,  though  it  were  a  hundred-fold  greater.  You 
may  put  down  meetings,  repress  associations,  smother  public 
harangues ;  but  tell  me  how  can  you  gag  private  conversation 
and  private  communication,  which,  when  resorted  to,  must  be 
still  more  dangerous  than  open  proceedings  ?     The  truth  is — 
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and  I  will  out  with  it — that  ministers,  in  wishing  to  pass  this 
Act  of  Parliament,  have  an  afterthought.     It  is  not  directed 
against  those  who  are  Kepealers,  for  nothing  can  be  less  cal- 
culated to  prevent  Eepeal.     I'll  tell  you  what  it  is  directed 
against — and  I  only  tell  you  what  I  in  my  conscience  believe — 
its  direction,  its  real  intention,  is  to  enforce  the  payment  of 
tithes.     When  this  Act  of  Parliament  shall  have  passed,  let  any 
parish  resist  the  payment  of  tithes,  and  let  a  corn-stack  or  a  hay- 
stack be  burned  in  that  parish,  by  any — the  merest — accident, 
•and  then  will  it  be  seen  to  what  the  accident  is  attributable- 
Woe  to  such  a  parish,  and  woe  to  the  man  in  it  that  dares 
refuse  tithes.     For  them  there  will  be  no  other  mercy  than 
ihe  tender  pity  of  dragoons  and  marines.     Let  the  Reformers 
■of  England  mind  what  I  have  just  said.     They  will  find  the 
truth  of  my  words — this  measure  is  intended  to  effect  the  pay- 
ment of  tithes,  and  nothing  else.     When  I  say  this,  I  know 
"that  I   am  only  widening  the .  accusations  of  selfishness  with 
which   I  am  constantly  taunted  ;    but  I  will  again  tell  my 
accusers  that  I  solemnly  protest  against  every  shade  of  midnight 
crime — that  I  detest  and  abhor  as  much,  most  probably  more, 
than  they  do,  the  very  mention  of  murder  and  blood.     I  stand 
liere  the  sincere  but  humble  advocate  of  my  countr}^,  and  I  am 
most  ready  to  adopt  any  additional  enactment  with  respect  to 
it,  provided  it  can  be  shown  that  such  enactment  will  prevent 
the  crimes  complained  of — will  punish  the  guilty,  without  mak- 
ing the  innocent  suffer.     I  am  for  preserving  the  Constitution, 
for  I  wish  that  ministers  would  have  recourse  to  no  means  but 
constitutional  ones ;  and  I  ofier  them — if  my  profession  gives 
me  any  superiority  over  laymen — I  repeat,  I  here  publicly  offer 
them,  to  the  full  extent,  my  services  and  cordial  co-operation. 
I  suggest  that  constitutional  law  should  be  adhered  to — that 
•criminals,  or  those  supposed  to  be  so,  should  be  brought  before 
a  jury  of   their   countrymen,   that   the   judges  of   the    land 
should  try  them,  and  that  they  should  not  be  subject  to  the 
■sentence  of  military  officers.     For  the  crimes  of  a  few,  why 
-should  a  whole  country  be  put  under  marLial  law  ?     The  only 
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persons  the  Government  have  to  fear,  and  the  only  persons  T 
fear,  are  Whiteboys  and  Whitefeet.  They,  and  such  as  they, 
are  the  only  portion  of  the  Irish  who  are  enemies  to  the  amelio- 
ration of  their  country.  They  alone  oppose  resistance  to  the 
execution  of  the  laws ;  and  it  is  against  them  alone,  and  not 
against  the  innocent,  that  severe  measures  sjiould  he  directed. 
It  is  a  calumny — a  deep,  false,  and  foul  calumny — to  dare  aver 
that  the  political  agitators  of  Ireland  are  in  any  way  connected 
with  those  infringers  of  the  law.  I  have  now,  I  perceive,  tres- 
passed for  a  long  time  upon  the  patience  of  the  House,  but  I 
make  no  apology  for  having  done  so,  since  my  voice  has  been 
lifted  up  in  the  pure  cause  of  freedom  and  of  constitutional 
liberty.  I  have  a  few  remarks  more  to  make — a  few  questions 
to  put  to  ministers.  Why  do  you  want  extraordinary  measures  ? 
Have  you  not  already  a  watchful  and  most  subservient  police  ? 
Have  you  not  reporters  and  shorthand  writers  in  your  pay  ? 
Do  they  not  attend  every  meeting  ?  Does  not  every-  word  that 
is  uttered  reach  you  ?  Are  not  all  public  proceedings  detailed 
in  the  newspapers  ?  Have  you  not  in  your  power — at  your 
beck — a  ready  machinery  to  detect  all  that  may  be  libellous 
and  dangerous  to  you — to  put  a  stop  to  all  that  you  may  object 
to  ?  Why,  then,  demand  coercive  powers  ?  Tou  have  juries 
which  try  and  punish.  Ah  !  but  your  excuse  is,  that  then 
there  would  be  witnesses.  You  want  none — you  want  no  wit- 
nesses— no  juries.  Yes,  you  do  ;  you  want  those  juries  whick 
will  convict  without  testimony.  I  again  beseech  the  House  to 
demand  that  information  be  given  it.  I  entreat  it  not  to  be 
biassed  or  led  away  by  idle  tales  or  by  the  authority  of  any  set 
of  men — ministers  though  they  should  be.  I  supplicate  the 
House  to  insist  upon  a  full,  ample,  and  detailed  inquiry  into 
Irish  affairs ;  for  it  is  only  after  such  inquiry  that  crime  can  be 
met  with  punishment — that  it  can  be  effectually  obviated — and 
that  relief  can  be  afforded  to  the  grievances  which  exist.  But, 
no ;  you  are  called  upon  to  legislate  without  having  obtained 
any  certain  and  satisfactory  information.  Will  you  grant  the 
powers  that  are  asked  of  you  ?     Will  those  powers — will  mar- 
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tial  law,  think  you,  tend  to  relieve  the  peasant  or  render  him 
more  tractable  ?  Will  they  tend  to  do  away  with  the  evils  of 
absenteeism  ?  Will  they  make  the  landlord  exact  less  ?  Will 
they  render  him  less  grinding  ? 

To  these  questions  I  distinctly  answer,  no.  On  the  contrary,, 
this  is  the  very  process — this  savagery  of  legal  war,  if  I  may 
use  the  expression,  is  the  very  way  to  make  the  evils  complained 
of  increase  to  the  most  aggravated  height.  Let  those  measures 
be  adopted — let  tyranny  be  exercised,  and  to  the  troops  of  the 
Government  that  exercises  it  will  be  presented  the  same  image 
that  struck  Ludlow  when  he  marched  for  three  days  through 
the  now  fertile  and  populous  county  of  Louth — an  image  of 
desolation — not  a  vestige  of  cultivation — not  a  trace  of  human 
being  !  But  this  image  will  not  be  confined  to  one  county ;  it 
will  meet  your  trodps  at  every  step  in  their  progress  through 
the  nation.  I  once  more  implore  Englishmen  to  have  recourse 
to  inquiry,  and  not  to  find  my  countrymen  guilty  on  the 
strength  of  the  mere  assertions  of  Government.  I  solicit 
inquiry ;  and  if  the  result  of  it  should  be  unfavourable  to  us — 
if  Englishmen  should  think  we  ought  to  be  governed  by  such 
measures  as  those  now  proposed,  why  then  I  shall  be  the  first 
to  say :  Let  Ireland  submit.  She  will  submit  if  she  be  found 
guilty ;  for  never  was  a  nation  so  willing  to  acknowledge  her 
errors,  and  stoop  to  the  penance  that  may  be  imposed  for  her 
faults.  She  has  always  given  proofs  of  this  spirit,  though  she 
has  been  told  by  Sir  John  Davis  and  Lord  Eedesdale  that, 
with  respect  to  her  inhabitants,  there  was  always  one  law  for 
the  poor  and  another  for  the  rich.  In  the  face  of  a  Eeformed 
Parliament  I  call  upon  its  English  members  to  justify  the  ex- 
pectations that  not  only  the  Irish  nation  but  the  whole  of 
Europe  have  in  them.  I  call  upon  them  not  to  give  their 
sanction  to  these  measures — not  to  condemn  unheard,  and  con- 
found every  civil  and  political  right.  Before  they  act  unjustly 
towards  Ireland,  I  bid  them  be  cautious,  and  reflect  upon  the 
monetary  and  commercial  system  of  their  country.  I  bid  them 
think  upon  the  powers  of  Europe.    Let  injustice  be  done  to 
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Ireland,  and  you  will  see  what  weight  England  will  have  in 
the  congress  of  nations !  Let  insurrection  and  rebellion  be 
created  in  Ireland,  and  you  will  soon  see  the  value  of  your 
Three  per  Cents,  upon  the  Stock  Exchange !  Be  unjust  to 
Ireland,  and  your  measures  of  economy  will  go  for  nought. 
You  must  have  an  increased  standing  army — you  will  have 
"thousands  of  other  mercenaries,  rmder  various  denominations,  to 
support,  and  the  taxation  you  complain  of  must  be  kept  up,  if 
not  increased.  Besides  which,  you  will  have  its  moral  conse- 
quences— you  will  be  accused  in  the  face  of  Europe  of  ingrati- 
tude ;  and  it  will  be  said  that  Ireland  hates  you,  as  she  ought 
if  you  sanction  such  measures  to  be  passed  against  her.  England, 
your  country,  is  at  this  moment  powerful,  for  she  is  compact, 
and,  as  it  were,  coiled  up.  If  she  is  so,  she  owes  it  in  a  great 
part  to  Irishmen,  who  aided  her  in  her  political  agony,  saved 
her  from  the  weakness  resulting  from  the  distraction  of  party ; 
and  restored  her  to  the  vigour  that,  when  contented,  she 
possesses.  I  sit  down  with  the  hope  that  the  glad  tidings  will 
ere  long  reach  my  country,  that  independent  Englishmen  and 
Scotchmen  will  prove,  by  their  resistance  to  the  passing  of  those 
measures,  that  they  prefer  the  inviolability  of  the  Constitution 
to  all  other  considerations.  Their  vote  upon  this  occasion  will 
not  only  preserve  the  Constitution,  but  render  the  union  of  the 
two  countries  durable.  I  mean  if  that  vote  be,  as  I  trust  it  will 
Ise,  against  the  enactment  now  projected  by  Government.  May 
they,  in  the  event  of  their  resistance  to  injustice,  ingratitude, 
and  oppression,  have  their  reward.  There  is  one  that  I  can 
premise  them — their  names,  how  uncouth  soever  their  sound, 
will  b3  re-echoed  in  the  valleys  of  my  country,  and,  at  the  men- 
tion of  them,  blessings  will  be  poured  upon  the  heads  of  those 
to  whom  they  belong. 
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Subject,  Suppression  of  Disturbances,  Ireland — Adjourned 
Debate  ;  Bate,  March  4,  1833. 

The  next  evil  of  tlie  Bill  is,  that  it  takes  away  the  right  of 
personal  freedom.  If  this  Act  pass,  I  assert  that  personal 
freedom  in  Ireland  is  at  an  end.  Considering  the  excessive 
■looseness  of  the  framing  of  the  Act,  it  might  be  a  question  with 
some  gentlemen  how  far  its  provisions  went  in  this  respect ;  but 
with  me  it  is  no  question.  However,  supposing  that  there 
should  arise  a  question  on  the  subject,  on  a  nice  comparison  of 
the  various  provisions  of  the  Act,  oh,  what  a  competent  tribunal 
has  been  selected  to  decide  the  matter  !  Military  officers  were 
•well  qualified  to  deal  with  legal  niceties.  From  the  moment 
this  Act  passes,  no  man  in  Ireland  will  dare  to  offend  a  power- 
ful neighbour  without  having  occasion  to  tremble  at  the  probable 
-consequences ;  no  woman  in  Ireland — but  I  will  not  follow  up 
the  subject.  Let  me  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  another 
fact.  It  is  a  sufficient  answer  to  an  application  for  a  habeas 
■corpus  to  show  the  return  under  this  Act.  Its  next  great 
feature  is,  that  it  takes  away  the  right  of  complaint.  If  two 
men  in  any  part  of  Ireland  talk  together  of  their  misfortunes, 
that  will  be  a  meeting  under  the  Act,  and  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
will  be  able  to  seize  and  imprison  them.  What  right  of  com- 
plaint can  there  be  when  it  is  so  fettered  and  manacled  ?  A 
man  may,  to  be  sure,  complain  to  himself — that  will  be  no 
offence ;  but  what  is  the  use  of  complaint  unless  you  can  pour 
it  into  the  ear  of  another  ?  But  if  you  attempt  that,  you  will 
be  at  the  mercy  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant.  The  Bill,  then,  takes 
away  trial  by  jury,  personal  freedom,  the  right  of  com- 
plaint ;  it  does  more — it  annihilates  the  liberty  of  the  Press. 
Let  me  see  the  person  who  dare  to  speak  out  the  truth  in  a 
newspaper.  If,  for  instance,  a  writer  should  touch  on  the  ques- 
tion of  tithes,  by  the  Whiteboy  Act  any  publication  tending 
to  excite  a  combination  or  conspiracy  against  the  collection  of 
tithes,  subjects  the  writer  to  prosecution  for  a  transportable 
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felony  or  a  serious  misdemeanour.  But  by  this  Act  there  is. 
left  no  room  for  interference.  The  appearance  of  a  newspaper 
in  a  disturbed  district  is  conclusive  evidence  of  its  publication, 
there. 

Are  you  not  acquainted  with  the  case  of  the  hon.  baronet^ 
the  member  for  Westminster,  in  which  it  was  solemnly  decided 
that  dropping  a  letter  into  the  post-office  at  Derby  was  evi- 
dence of  its  publication  there  ?  But  this  Act  left  no  room  for 
construction,  because  the  appearance  of  the  paper  was  proof  of 
its  publication.  The  next  evil  feature  of  the  Bill  is,  that  it 
takes  away  the  right  of  petition— that  right  which  has  always 
ranked  next  in  importance  to  trial  by  jury.  Why  had  the  Eng- 
lish people  superseded  one  family  and  placed  another  on  the 
throne  ?  Was  it  not  to  secure  trial  by  jury  and  the  right 
of  petition  ?  Why  are  we  assembled  here  ?  Why  has  a  Re- 
formed Parliament  been  called  into  existence  with  so  much  toil 
and  difficulty?  Was  it  not  because  the  former  Parliament 
were  supposed  not  to  listen  to  the  prayers,  and  from  a  corrupt 
regard  to  their  own  individual  interest,  to  neglect  the  petitions 
of  the  people?  This  Reformed  Parliament  is  constituted  to 
attend  to  the  petitions  of  the  people.  Will  its  first  Act  b^  to 
annihilate  the  very  right  to  petition  ?  No  doubt,  if  meetings 
are  held  to  laud  the  character  and  demeanour  of  young  officers, 
to  hold  them  up  as  miracles  of  discretion,  justice,  patience,  or 
for  any  other  purpose  pleasing  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  and  the 
authorities,  permission  will  readily  be  granted  for  such;  but 
woe  to  the  man  who  presumes  to  ask  for  redress  of  grievances. 
What  absurdity  to  give  the  very  man  whose  conduct  is  most 
liable  to  become  the  subject  of  complaint,  a  right  to  quash  all 
complaint !  Well,  then,  this  Bill  destroys  trial  by  jury,  per- 
sonal freedom,  the  right  of  complaint,  the  liberty  of  the  Press^ 
and  the  right  of  petition  ;  all  this  is  done  by  it.  I  hope  that 
every  gentleman,  as  he  vdshes  to  be  able  to  clear  his  conduct 
before  his  constituents,  will  weigh  this  fearful  catalogue.  The 
right  hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  Stanley)  shakes  his  head  ;  but  I  re- 
peat it,  and  defy  contradiction,  that  no  meeting  can  be  held  in 
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Ireland  without  the  permission  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant.  Peti- 
tion !  Why,  what  mode  remains  to  a  man  but  to  get  up  his 
petition  in  a  coffee-house,  to  hawk  it  about  from  street  to  street, 
and  beg  for  signatures?  But,  Eeformers  of  England,  how  do 
you  petition  with  effect  ?  Is  it  in  that  manner  ?  Is  it  not  your 
first  object  to  get  a  public  meeting,  to  collect  and  declare  the 
general  opinion  ?  As  soon  as  a  petition  is  presented,  what 
is  the  first  question  asked  in  this  House  ?  Is  it  numerously 
signed  ?  But  some  one  gets  up,  and  says,  "  that  may  be ;  but 
it  is  a  hole-and-corner  petition."  Another  bad  feature  in  the 
Bill  is,  that  it  expressly  cuts  off  the  power  of  actual  discussion 
and  deliberation ;  it  does  not  prohibit  a  meeting,  because  the 
professed  object  is  something  different  from  the  real — that  poor 
defence  it  has  not ;  its  open  declaration  is,  that  it  was  designed 
to  prevent  meetings  for  the  bona  fide  object  of  real  petition  and 
complaint.  Woe  to  the  man  who  should  dare  to  hold  a  meet- 
ing, the  objects  of  which  were  not  approved  by  the  Lord 
Lieutenant !  I  have  now  briefiy  touched  on  the  general  fea- 
tures of  the  Bill ;  it  has  been  a  tedious,  irksome,  unpleasant 
duty  ;  but  I  was  bound  to  make  the  Reiormed  Parliament  aware 
of  what  law  it  is  they  are  about  to  pass.  In  the  first  place,  then, 
the  language  of  this  cruel,  ensnaring  Act  is  exceedingly  loose ; 
I  never  met  any  so  utterly  untechnical  and  indefinite  in  its 
phraseology.  From  the  high  opinion  I  entertain  of  the  pro- 
found knowledge  and  legal  accuracy  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman  opposite  (the  Solicitor-General),  I  feel  a  perfect  con- 
viction, though  I  admit  grounded  on  nothing  more  than  that 
opinion,  that  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  never  saw  this 
Bill.  I  do  not  know  ;  but  if  he  has  seen  it,  I  confess  my  asto- 
nishment. The  looseness  of  the  language  is  surprising ;  in  the 
fourteenth  section  it  is  declared  that  "  every  person  charged 
with  any  of  the  offences  hereinafter  mentioned  or  referred  to, 
may  be,  and  such  persons  shall  be,  summarily  tried  by  courts- 
martial."  Any  of  the  offences  hereinafter  mentioned  !  What 
a  specification  in  so  dangerous  a  statute !  The  same 
vagueness  prevails   in   the   seventeenth  section.    But   I  come 
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to  the  twenty- seventh,  which  takes  away  personal  liberty,  by 
which  any  person  may  be  arrested,  committed,  or  detained  in 
■custody,  and  the  sole  return  to  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  is,  that 
the   act   was    done   under  the  Bill.     This  section  further  em- 
powers the  prisoner  to   be  confined  wheresoever  his  gaoler  or 
keeper  pleases.     What !   the  man  is  not  to  be  imprisoned  in  the 
Iviug's  gaols,  where  sheriffs,  magistrates,  or  responsible  officers 
may  see  him.  He  may  be  flung  into  the  black-hole  of  a  barrack, 
or  into  its  filth-hole  (a  laugh).     You  smile,  but  you  cannot  deny 
the  fact !    You  might  have  protection  if  confined  in  an  ordinary 
-gaol.     The  slieriff  is  a  responsible  officer  j  the  man's  relations 
would  have  access  to  him ;  but,  by  this  inhuman  and  tyrannic 
Bill,  any  place  in  Ireland,  which  any  one  delegated  by  authority 
■chooses,  may  be  the  gaol  of  the  victim  of  private  malice  or  of 
Government  vengeance.     Can  I  be  blamed  if  my  temper  does 
not  always  exhibit  perfect  equanimity,  when  such  laws  are  to  be 
enacted  for  Ireland  ?     But,  is  it  possible  that  a  Reformed  Par- 
liament will  grant   the  power  of  dragging  a  man   from  his 
home  to  be  imprisoned  wherever  and  however  his  gaoler  pleases  ? 
Surely  this  provision,  this  admirable  clause,  can  proceed  from 
no  other  than  a  distinguished  equity  lawyer,  whose  whole  life 
has  been  devoted  to  those  ennobling  studies  that  purify  and 
soften  the  heart,  and  who  has  equally  cultivated  the  means  of 
discriminating  guilt  from  innocence,  and    securing  the  latter 
from  oppression.     Some  mighty  genius  certainly  was  required ; 
for  no   ordinary  intellect  could  have  invented  such  a  section. 
An  honourable  member  said  he  would  prefer  living  in  Algiers 
to  living  in  Kilkenny.     But  this  Bill  comes  from  no  other  me- 
ridian than  that  of  Algiers !     There  are  such  prisons  as  I  have 
mentioned  in  Algiers ;  in   England    they    were  never  before 
heard  of     If  it  be  necessary  to   have  a  severe  Bill  enforced, 
what  mischief  would  it  do  if  common  gaols  were  employed  ? 
How  does  this  clause  tend  to  put  down  crime  ?     The  present 
law  gives  the  power  of  removing  a  prisoner  from  one  gaol  to 
another.      Is  not  that  sufficient,  without  giving  a  military  sub- 
altern the  power  of  imprisoning  a  man  where  he  chooses  ?  And, 
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mark  the  terms  of  the  Act;  any  person  authorized  under  this 
Bill,  whether  justice,  constable,  peace-officer,  all  commissioned 
officers  in  command  of  any  portion  of  his  Majesty's  troops,  or 
any  person  whom  the  Lord  Lieutenant  may  think  fit  to  em. 
power,  can  exercise  this  terrible  right,  and  confine  the  prisoner 
wheresoever  he  pleases. 

This  Bill  is  the  great  triumph  of  the  Tories  over  the  Whigs. 
When  did  the  former  bring  in  such  a  measure  ?  When  did 
they  dream  of  it  ?  I  bore  a  political  enmity  once  to  the  right 
hon.  baronet  the  member  for  Tamworth ;  at  one  time  it  deepened 
into  personal  hatred ;  but  I  was  wrong,  and  I  acknowledged  it 
in  person.  In  my  political  animosit}',  also,  I  begin  to  see  cause 
for  regret,  when  such — I  will  not  say  diabolical  measures,  for- 
words  are  wasted  on  them — are  introduced  by  the  Whigs.  But 
if  such  a  Bill  had  been  brought  in  by  the  Tories,  what  flaming 
orations  would  not  the  present  ministers  deliver  against  it — how 
they  would  protest  against  imprisoning  the  meanest  of  the 
King's  subjects.  They  would  declare  themselves  the  protectors 
of  the  people  ;  and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  with  the 
honest  dignity  of  his  nature,  would  have  openly  and  fear- 
lessly arraigned  this  oppressive  law.  I  hope,  then,  that  some 
things  I  hear  are  true,  and  that  there  is  to  be  no  coalition  be- 
tween such  discordant  materials.  One  circumstance  I  shall 
notice  as  an  admirable  specimen  of  legislation.  The  Dublin 
Gazette — of  which  it  is  said,  if  you  wish  to  conceal  anything 
advertise  it  in  the  Dublin  Gazette — is  to  be  evidence  that  a  dis- 
trict has  been  proclaimed.  The  people  are  charged  for  publish- 
ing illegal  notices,  and  this,  I  suppose,  is  to  correct  their  taste 
in  that  respect.  Now,  when  the  Eeform  Bill  was  to  be  j)ut 
into  execution,  it  was  necessary  to  post  notices  on  the  church 
and  chapel  of  the  parish ;  but  the  Dublin  Gazette  is  sufficient 
when  the  district  is  to  be  put  under  martial  law.  If  the  Act 
was  not  to  be  consistent  in  all  its  parts,  what  harm  would  there 
be  in  giving  the  same  notice  ?  To  come  to  the  question  of 
courts-martial,  X  think  they  will  be  found  ineffectual  for  their 
purposes.     The  army  I  have  no  wish  to  disparage ;  a  braver 
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body  of  men  I  know  never  existed.     The  officers  also  can  claim 
merit,  which  I  am  ready  to  concede  to  them.    Some  are  men  of 
superior  minds,  some  of  plain  capacities,  and  others  are  not  dis- 
tinguished for  any  shining  talents ;  but — good,  bad,  and  indif- 
ferent— take  them  altogether,  they  are  the  worst  judges  in  the 
world.     The  case  of  Somerville  supplies  evidence  enough  on 
that  point.     In  the  course  of  my  professional  duties  I  have  met 
three  or  four  cases  in  which  paymasters  were  involved,  and  I 
saw  that  the  major's  party  pulled  one  way  and  the  colonel's 
party  another  {no,   no).      I  say,  yes,  yes !     Am  I  to  mince 
the  matter — to  fritter  away  my  case,  when  I  speak  of  facts 
which   I    have    myself  witnessed  {name,  name)  ?     I  will  not 
mention  individual  names  ;  but  I  repeat  that  officers  are  not  fit 
to  be  judges  of  the  land.     I  say  that  the  gallant  officer  himself 
has  not  been  fitted  by  the  course  of  his  education  for  discharging 
such  duties,  and  that  he  has  not  acquired  that  delicate  discrimi- 
nation of  the  motives  and  characters  of  witnesses  or  prosecutors 
which  is  necessary  to  a  judge.     I  cannot  adequately  express  my 
contempt  for  courts-martial  as  tribunals  to  try  the  people.  Well, 
then,  five  or  nine  ensigns  or  lieutenants,  with  one  field  officer, 
are  to  form  the  court,  and  the  presence  of  this  field  officer  is  the 
first  guarantee  of  impartiality.     There  is  another  precaution, 
to  be  sure — the  subalterns  are  to  be  twenty-one  years  of  age  ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  they  must  be  two  years  in  the  army,  in 
order  to  learn  that  obedience  is  the  first  virtue  of  a  soldier.  The 
Reformed  Parliament  turns  the  judge  out  of  the  box — the  judge 
who  had  studied  human  nature  for  years,  by  experience  had 
learned  to  distinguish  the  clashing  diversities  of  guilt  and  in- 
nocence, and  to  pour  the  drop  of  mercy  into  the  prisoner's  scale 
when  it  is  wavering  in  doubt.    His  viginti  annorum  luciihrationes 
are  thrown  aside  as  useless,  and  he  himself  is  removed  to  make 
way  for  the  field  officer.  If  a  British  subject  commits  an  offence 
he  is  tried  by  twelve  jurors,  and  he  may  object  to  any  twenty- 
one  on  the  panel  if  he  only  dislikes  their  countenances ;  but 
let  an  Irishman  utter  a  word  against  any  of  the  four  ensigns ! 
They  are  to  decide  the  case  ;  they  were  ordered  to  come,  and 
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they  are  there  ;  their  business  is  to  obey  orders,  and  the  prisoner 
must  be  content  with  them.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  (Mr. 
Stanley)  triumphs  ;  he  may  well  do  so.  Ireland  is  his  domain  ; 
lie  rules  her  with  uncontrolled  power.  Woe  to  the  man  that 
will  dare  to  sneer  or  smile  at  him.  Three  ensigns  may,  under 
his  Bill  convict  any  man ;  but  Ireland  has  an  experience  of 
oourts-martial  ?  All  their  acts  certainly  were  not  wicked,  but 
dreadful  atrocities  were  committed  by  them,  the  most  prominent 
•of  which  stared  out  and  caught  public  attention  ;  still,  only  the 
grossest  were  remembered.  Need  I  allude  to  the  notorious  case 
of  Grrady,  who  refusing,  or,  as  he  said,  unable  to  identify  a  pri- 
soner, of  whose  person  he  had,  on  a  former  occasion,  given  a 
description,  was  instantly  led  out  and  whipped  for  this  offence  ? 
He  was  called  on  a  second  time — a  second  time  he  declared  his 
inability,  and  a  second  time  he  was  flogged.  He  was  called  on 
a  third  time — a  third  time  he  refused,  and  a  third  time  he  was 
flogged.  Has  the  House  also  heard  of  Sir  Edward  Crosbie's 
case  ?  I  have  mentioned  to  the  House  already  the  case  of  that 
unfortunate  gentleman,  who  was  tried  in  1798,  before  a  court- 
martial,  at  which  a  major  of  dragoons,  a  field  officer  of  rank, 
presided,  and  has  any  one  ventured  to  contradict  my  statement 
with  regard  to  it  ?  Since  I  referred  to  that  case  I  have  received 
a  letter  from  the  son  of  Sir  Edward  Crosbie,  and  I  am  sure  the 
House  will,  in  justice  to  the  writer,  as  well  as  in  justice  to  the 
memory  of  his  respected  father,  sufier  me  to  read  to  it  a  passage 
from  that  letter.  The  writer,  after  expressing  his  thanks  to  me 
for  having  brought  the  case  before  the  House,  enclosed  to  me  a 
letter,  written  by  a  nephew  of  his  father  in  the  year  1826, 
"which  I  shall,  with  the  permission  of  the  House,  now  read  to  it. 
The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  then  read  the  following 
■extract  from  a  letter  addressed  by  the  Rev.  Archibald  Douglas, 
to  Edward  Crosbie,  Esq.,  and  dated  Glebe  House,  Kilcullen, 
August  1,  1826 : — "  I  am  glad  to  communicate  a  fact  which 
came  to  my  knowledge  but  a  few  days  ago,  and  which  gives  - 
•decided  confirmation  of  the  generally  received  opinion  of  your 
lamented  father's    innocence ;   indeed  there  can  be  but   one 
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opinion  on  tlie  murder  of  your  father.  Mr.  Dandas,  wlio  lives 
near  me,  was,  in  the  Rebellion  of  1798,  aide-de-camp  to  his 
father,  General  Dundas,  who  had  the  command-in-ehief  in 
Ireland.  When  the  report  of  the  court-martial  was  laid  before 
him,  he  saw  at  one  glance  that  the  conviction  of  Sir  Edward 
Crosbie  was  against  justice  and  truth,  unsupported  by  any  evi- 
dence ;  he  instantly  sent  off  an  express  to  stop  proceedings,  and 
even  to  release  my  uncle ;  but  the  general  who  commanded  at 
Carlow  anticipated  the  reprieve  he  knew  must  come,  and  had 
my  dear  uncle  executed  at  torchlight,  about  twenty  minutes 
before  the  dragoons  arrived."  Shall  I  now  be  called  upon, 
as  I  have  been  called  upon,  to  name  a  court-martial  that 
Imd  grossly  abused  the  powers  confided  to  it  ?  I  have  stated 
the  instance  of  two  that  have  done  so,  and  if  that  will  not  satisfy 
the  House  that  such  tribunals  are  liable,  under  such  circum- 
stances, to  be  perverted  into  engines  of  tyranny  and  oppression, 
I  will,  for  its  satisfaction,  mention  a  third  case  that  occurred 
during  the  disturbances  in  1798.  That  case  was  this : — In  one 
of  the  southern  counties  there  was  an  attorney  who  had  pri- 
vately inherited,  and,  in  the  course  of  his  practice,  partly  ac- 
quired considerable  landed  property ;  part  of  this  property  was 
subject  to  a  judgment  debt  to  a  lady — not  an  uncommon  mode 
at  that  time  amongst  Roman  Catholics  of  providing  for  their 
families.  The  lady  had  three  sons- — one  of  them  living  as  a 
country  gentleman,  another  at  college,  and  another  at  school' 
The  attorney  was  what  was  denominated  a  loyal  magistrate  of 
1798.  This  attorneys  caused  her  three  sons  to  be  arrested  and 
thrown  into  gaol.  The  attorney  then  wrote  to  the  mother,  who, 
it  seemed,  had  commenced  proceedings  for  recovery  of  the  judg- 
ment, to  inform  her,  that  unless  she  immediately  released  the 
debt,  her  three  sous  should  be  hanged  in  Limerick?  If  the 
right  hon.  Secretary  would  ask  the  cursitor  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  he  would  inform  him  that  the  lady  was  his  own  mo- 
ther, that  she  was  thrown  into  prison,  that  he  also  suffered  a 
long  imprisonment,  during  which  he  was  treated  with  muck 
cruelty,  and  manacled  with  irons,  sixty-eight  pounds  in  weight. ' 
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The  court-martial,  however,  did  not  take  place.  From  day  to 
day  the  mother  was  threatened,  but  her  affection  for  her  son  was 
strong,  and  her  firmness  was  equal  to  her  affection.  She  in- 
flexibly refused  to  yield  her  rights.  I  feel  great  respect  for 
that  mother ;  few  would  act  like  her ;  she  was  not  tried  by  the 
court-martial,  but  was  brought  up  to  the  assizes  and  discharged 
by  proclamation ;  but  the  following  day  she  was  sent  back  to 
gaol.  Thus  you  have  these  features  in  the  Bill — the  Habeas 
Corpus  is  suspended,  offenders  may  be  imprisoned  in  any  place 
that  may  be  thought  proper,  all  meetings  are  put  an  end  to, 
courts-martial  are  universally  instituted ;  for,  let  not  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  tell  me  that  they  are  not  universal.  I  am  aware 
that  the  right  hon.  gentleman  has  denied  that  this  Bill  rendered 
the  jurisdiction  of  courts-martial  universal;  but  I  will  maintain 
that  it  does.  There  is  one  section  that  seems  to  qualify  the  power, 
but  there  is  another  and  an  antecedent  section  that  appears  to 
render  it  universal ;  and  I  beg,  as  a  lawyer,  to  tell  the  right  hon. 
gentleman,  that  a  particular  affirmative  does  not  diminish  the 
force  of  a  general  precedent  affirmative.  One  of  the  clauses  em- 
powers the  Lord  Lieutenant  to  send  persons  charged  with  offences 
under  this  Act  to  trial  before  courts-martial ;  and  the  House 
will  find,  by  the  seventeenth  section  of  the  Act,  that  there  is  no 
limit  placed  upon  the  exercise  of  that  power  thus  intrusted  to 
the  Lord  Lieutenant.  The  fourteenth  section  of  the  Act  runs 
thus: — "  And  be  it  further  enacted,  that  tlie  Lord  Lieutenant 
or  other  Chief  Governor  or  Governors  of  Ireland,  or  other  per- 
son duly  authorised  by  him  or  them,  is  and  are  hereby  em- 
powered to  order  that  every  person  charged  with  any  of  the 
offences  hereinafter  mentioned  or  referred  to,  may  be,  and  such 
persons  shall  be  summarily  tried  by  and  before  such  court-mar- 
tial; and  the  sentence  of  such  court-martial,  when  duly  con- 
firmed by  the  Lord  lieutenant  or  other  Chief  Governor  or  Go- 
vernors of  Ireland,  or  by  any  officer  by  him  or  them  authorised 
to  convene  such  court-martial,  and  to  confirm  the  sentences  of 
such  court-martial,  shall  be  carried  into  execution,  and  shall 
have  the  like  effect  as  if  the  trial  of  such  offences  had  been  had 
VOL.  I.  22 
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before,  and  the  sentences  had  been  passed  by  any  court  of  oyer 
and  terminer,  or  general  gaol  delivery  or  sessions  of  the  peace." 
Now,  here  comes  the  question  that  I  wish  to  raise.  If  the 
seventeenth  section  does  not  specifically  define,  as  it  does  not, 
the  powers  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  I  will  affirm  that,  under  the 
fourteenth  section,  which  I  have  just  read,  anyone  may  be  sent 
by  the  Lord  Lieutenant  to  be  tried  before  a  court-martial  for 
anything,  or  for  any  oifence  which  he  might  have  committed  in 
any  place,  and  which  the  Lord  Lieutenant  might  consider  to  be 
a  matter  that  should  be  adjudicated  before  such  a  tribunal. 

Mr.  Stanley  asked  across  tbe  table,  if  Mr.  O'Connellhad  read  the  tenth 
section. 

I  have  read  the  tenth  section  as  attentively  as  the  fourteenth. 
The  tenth  section  certainly  does  not  describe  the  places  where 
courts-martials  shall  be  held,  and  I  am  ready  to  admit, 
that  under  that  section  courts-martial  must  be  held  for  the  trial 
of  offences  within  the  proclaimed  districts  ;  but,  then,  the  four- 
teenth section  empowers  the  Lord  Lieutenant  to  send  any 
persons  for  any  offences,  no  matter  in  what  district  committed, 
before  such  courts-martial  for  trial ;  and  then  comes  the  seven- 
teenth section,  in  which  it  is  enacted  that  persons  shall  be  sent 
for  trial  before  such  courts-martial  for  offences,  whether  the 
ofi'ences  so  charged,  having  been  committed  subsequent  to  the 
passing  of  the  Act,  shall  or  shall  not  have  been  committed 
before  the  issuing  of  any  proclamation  under  this  Act.  Here, 
therefore,  is  a  clause  with  a  manifest  ex  pod  facto  operation,  and 
this  is  one  of  my  great  complaints  against  the  Bill.  From  the 
moment  of  the  passing  of  this  Act,  in  a  district  which,  perhaps, 
is  now  perfectly  tranquil,  but  which  the  Lord  Lieutenant  may 
proclaim  six  months  hence,  individuals  will  be  liable  to  be 
dragged  before  a  court-martial,  and  made  to  answer  for  offences 
alleged  to  have  occurred  six  months  before.  I  shall  not  detain 
the  House  longer  upon  this  portion  of  the  Bill ;  but  I  cannot 
a,void  referring  for  a  few  moments  to  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
sections  of  the  Act.  Under  those  sections  (the  objects  of  which 
are,  perhaps,  not  very  distinct)  there  is  not  a  single  man  in 
England  who  may  not  be  carried  before  those  courts-martial  in 
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Ireland.  For  let  it  be  observed,  that  this  Bill  is  not  limited  to 
Ireland ;  it  contains  not  the  usual  clause  that  it  "  shall  be  in 
force  in  that  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  called  Ireland  ;"  it 
has  no  such  words  in  it,  and,  therefore,  I  do  afl&rm  that 
under  the  sixteenth  section  those  courts-martial  could  summon 
by  warrant  any  one  in  the  British  dominions  to  attend  them, 
and  under  that  section  any  man  in  England  might  be  dragged 
over  as  a  witness  to  attend  those  courts-martial  in  Ireland,  and 
wlien  they  had  him  there  they  might  try  him  for  what  they 
pleased.  Oh  !  there  is  another  feature,  which  I  must  not  forget. 
It  is  for  the  first  time  declared  in  the  history  of  legislation,  ex- 
cept in  the  instances  of  offences  under  the  excise  and  the  revenue 
laws,  that  where  a  man  is  charged  by  an  indictment  he  is  not 
to  be  considered  innocent  till  he  has  been  proved  guilty.  I  ask 
how  it  is  such  a  change  is  now  contemplated  ?  How  is  it  that 
the  first  Reformed  Parliament  can  propose  to  take  away  this 
safeguard  ?  Even  the  Insurrection  Act,  or  the  Arms  Act,  was 
not  equal  to  this.  Under  these  Acts  no  man  was  to  be  con- 
victed unless  it  could  be  proved  that  he  had  a  guilty  knowledge 
of  the  possession  of  arms  ;  but  under  the  present  Act,  all  that  is 
necessary  to  prove  is,  that  a  man  has  arms  in  his  house,  and  he 
must  be  convicted  unless  he  can  do  that  which  is  most  difficult 
to  prove,  that  he  was  ignorant  of  their  being  in  his  possession  ; 
so  that  were  they  hidden  for  that  purpose  by  an  enemy,  the 
probability  is  that  the  man  must  be  convicted.  As  to  signals, 
also,  this  Act  is  most  remarkable — all  signals  by  smoke  are 
declared  to  be  illegal.  The  Bill  indeed  is  as  ludicrous  as  it  is 
atrocious.  It  is  as  great  a  compound  of  absurdity  and  atrocity 
as  ever  was  perpetrated  by  a  Whig  Grovernment.  What  poor 
man  was  there  whose  chimney  did  not  send  up  daily  a  signal 
of  smoke,  if  he  had  anything  to  cook  for  his  family's  dinner  ? 
But  here  was  the  absurdity  of  the  Act,  that  a  party  of  police 
may  see  the  smoke  rising  from  a  poor  man's  cabin  on  a  hill, 
which  they  may  fancy  to  be  a  signal,  and  three  months  after 
will  call  on  liim  to  take  his  trial  before  a  com-t-martial,  and  call 
on  him  to  disprove  the  fact  that  the  smoke  is  a  signal,  taking  it 
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for  granted  that  it  is  a  signal  unless  that  fact  can  be  disproved. 
Reformers  of  England,  I  hope,  will  look  to  this  Bill.  You  talk 
about  confidence  in  the  Government ;  and  you  say  that  you 
will  pass  the  Bill  on  account  of  your  confidence;  but  I 
hope  you  said  that,  not  being  aware  of  what  this  Bill  really 
is ;  and  I  hope,  now  that  you  are  aware  of  it,  you  will  feel 
that  it  is  a  Bill  which  ought  not  to  pass  this  House.  It  is  a 
Bill  which  places  innocence  in  the  situation  of  guilt ;  which 
gives  the  Government  the  power  of  throwing  us  into  secret 
dungeons  ;  which  takes  away  all  ability  of  resistance,  and  sup- 
presses the  power  of  complaint.  I  fear  I  weary  the  House  in 
describing  the  Bill,  but  I  feel  it  to  be  my  duty  to  do  so.  And 
this  is  the  composition  to  which  the  noble  lord  opposite  is  about 
to  lend  his  name  ;  this  is  the  Act  which  is  to  have  his  sanction  ! 
I  ask  you  whether  this  Act  is  to  be  taken  as  a  proof  of  the 
union  between  England  and  Ireland  ?  It  is,  indeed,  just  such 
a  union  as  that  which  some  of  the  tyrants  of  old  instituted 
between  a  dead  body  and  a  living  man,  though  it  not  unfre- 
quently  happened  that  the  putrescency  of  the  dead  body 
destroyed  the  life  of  the  other.  I  beseech  the  Reformers  of 
England  to  consider  this,  and  also  to  consider  how  it  is  likely 
to  afl^ect  England  itself.  Let  but  this  Act  once  take  place  iu 
Ireland,  and  let  a  successful  court  manoeuvre  or  intrigue  throw 
the  power  of  the  State  into  the  hands  of  some  who  do  not  belong^ 
to  it,  and  with  such  an  Act  in  operation  in  Ireland,  schedule  A 
will  be  revived,  and  you  will  have  one  hundred  and  fifty  members 
for  Irelandready  to  back  any  ministry,  however  corrupt  or  despotic. 
Ministerial  machines  might  soon  be  put  in  motion,  and  ministers 
might  have  just  as  good  an  unreformed  Parliament  as  you  had 
before.  At  all  events,  if  they  have  not,  it  will  not  be  from 
want  of  power  or  inclination,  but  from  want  of  dexterity.  1 
ask  on  what  evidence  you  are  about  to  pass  this  measure  ? 
Such  a  Bill  as  this  ought  to  be  grounded  upon  the  most  irre- 
fragable, complete,  and  absolute  evidence  of  its  necessity.  It 
is  not  sufficient  to  talk  about  confidence.  We  must  not  consent 
to  see  the  Constitution  abolished,  without  the  strictest  and 
most  irresistible  evidence  of  its  necessity.     This  evidence  can- 
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not  be  obtained  without  a  painful,  deliberate  investigation  and 
inquiry.  It  is  not  sufficient  to  prove  that  there  are  crimes  ;  we 
all  admit  that  crimes  exist.  It  is  not  sufficient  to  say  that 
crimes  must  be  down ;  we  all  admit  that  crimes  ought  to  be  put 
down.  But  is  it  necessary,  in  order  to  do  this,  to  annihilate 
the  Constitution?  Everybody  admits  the  necessity  of  putting 
down  crime  ;  but  in  order  to  do  this,  must  we  put  down  the 
Constitution?  I  shall  notice  but  very  briefly  the  observations 
of  hon.  gentlemen  who  have  spoken  on  the  other  side  during 
the  course  of  this  debate.  I  shall  refer  to  the  speech  of  the 
noble  lord,  the  member  for  Devonshire  ;  to  the  speech  of  the 
hon.  and  gallant  general ;  of  the  hon.  and  gallant  naval  captain ; 
of  the  hon.  and  learned  baronet ;  of  the  hon.  and  learned  member 
for  St.  Albans ;  the  noble  lord,  the  member  for  Nottingham  ;  the 
right  hon.  baronet,  the  member  for  Tamworth;  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer;  and  the  right  hon.  Secretary  for  Ireland. 
With  regard  to  the  noble  lord,  the  member  for  Devonshire,  the 
only  argument  that  I  could  collect  from  him  in  favour  of  this 
Bill,  and  the  only  reason  why  he  would  support  it,  was,  because 
he  was  friendly  to  Ireland. 

If  this  be  the  case,  all  I  can  say,  and  I  say  it  with  great 
sincerity,  and  unaffectedly,  "  ilay  God  preserve  us  from  our 
friends !"  As  to  the  hon.  and  gallant  general,  he  did  not  do 
much  more  than  describe  several  conversations  which  he  had 
with  the  peasantry  in  Clare  and  the  north  of  Ireland ;  but  he 
also  bore  testimony  to  the  hospitality  with  which  he  was  received. 
All  I  can  do  in  return  is  to  present  my  compliments  for  the 
manner  in  which  he  has  thought  proper  to  evince  his  gratitude. 
The  gallant  naval  officer  stated  that  he  had  disported  himself 
by  hunting  iu  the  county  of  Kilkenny,  and  he  also  spoke  in  warm 
terms  of  Irish  hospitality.  I  must  say  that  I  do  not  tliink  he 
should  have  allowed  his  apprehension  to  prevail  so  far  as  to  lead 
him  to  utter  calumnies  against  the  people  of  Ireland.  ("iVo  " 
from  Captain  Berkeley.)  I  say  yes  {no).  I  say  yes,  and  I  tell  the 
gallant  captain  I  can  prove  it.  It  seems  that,  from  some  appre- 
hensions— I  do  not  use  the  word  in  an  offensive  sense  — the  gal- 
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lant  captain  went  about  armed.  He  stated  that  he  followed  the 
example  of  the  gentry.  {Captain  Bcrhelcy — "/  did  nof.'^)  I  beg- 
pardon  of  the  gallant  captain.  I  certainly  so  understood  him ; 
but  it  appears  I  am  mistaken.  The  hon.  and  learned  baronet 
(Sir  Greorge  Grey)  favoured  us  with  a  dissertation  upon  agita- 
tion, and  his  reasons  for  supporting  the  Bill,  and,  amongst 
other  things,  he  commented  upon  some  observations  of  my  hon. 
and  learned  friend  the  member  for  Tipperary.  I  think  the  hon. 
and  learned  baronet  induces  me  to  become  a  most  incurable 
Repealer ;  for  when  I  find  a  gentleman  of  his  great  talents  legis- 
lating in  such  utter  ignorance  of  the  state  of  Ireland,  I  cannot 
but  feel  more  strongly  than  ever  the  necessity  for  a  domestie 
Legislature.  The  history  of  agitation  which  he  gave  betrayed 
the  most  complete  ignorance  of  the  subject.  But  what  I 
was  more  particularly'  surprised  at  was  his  ignorance  upon  a 
subject  more  peculiarly  connected  with  his  own  profession.  To 
a  remark  respecting  the  trial  of  capital  felonies  by  special  com- 
missions, he  answered  as  though  it  was  said  they  should  be  tried 
by  special  juries.  It  would  cause  much  amusement  in  Ireland 
to  hear  of  capital  felonies  being  tried  by  special  juries.  The 
hon.  and  learned  baronet  also  said  that  Repeal  of  the  Union 
was  brought  in  as  soon  as  the  Reform  Bill  came  into  this 
House,  in  order  to  meet  it.  There  never  was  a  greater  mis- 
take— there  never  was  greater  proof  of  ignorance  in  point  of 
fact.  Repeal  of  the  Union  was  agitated  in  1830,  when  the 
Tories  were  in  power,  and  they  issued  proclamations  to  put 
it  down.  It  was  agitated  in  1831,  when  the  Whigs  were  in 
power,  before  they  brought  in  the  Reform  Bill,  and  they  alsa 
issued  proclamations  against  it.  It  had  been  the  subject  of  agi- 
tation from  the  year  1810  to  the  year  1817,  and  its  postpone- 
ment was  publicly  avowed.  Indeed,  I  myself  publicly  avowed 
that  the  question  would  be  postponed  till  we  had  gained  an 
equality  of  civil  rights  in  Ireland.  Instead  of  its  being  brought 
up  to  meet  the  Reform  Bill,  it  was,  in  point  of  fact,  suspended 
by  the  Reform  Bill ;  and  I  have  little  doubt  that  it  would  have 
been  totally  given  up  when  the  Irish  Reform  Bill  was  brought 
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in,  had  that  Bill  been  equal  to  the  English  Eeform  Bill — had 
its  provisions  been  framed  in  a  spirit  of  fairness  and  equality. 
So  far,  therefore,  as  the  hon.  and  learned  baronet  is  about  to 
legislate  on  the  accuracy  of  the  facts  which  he  stated,  he  is  about 
to  legislate  under  an  erroneous  impression.  The  hon.  member 
for  St.  Albans  declared  that  his  support  of  the  Bill  was  founded 
on  the  intimidation  that  prevailed  in  Ireland ;  and,  in  proof  of 
that  intimidation,  referred  to  the  ease  of  the  trial  of  the  mur- 
derers of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Going.  I  wish  very  much  that  an  in- 
quiry could  be  instituted  into  the  trial  of  that  case,  as  I  am  sure 
I  could  prove  that  no  intimidation  did  exist,  and  that  a  very 
exaggerated  and  erroneous  impression  has  gone  forth  to  the 
world  on  this  subject.  The  murder  of  Mr.  Going  took  place 
about  ten  years  ago,  and  I  assert,  without  fear  of  contradiction, 
that  his  son-in-law  was  not  a  material  witness,  and  that  he  was 
not  absent  through  intimidation.  What  would  have  been  the 
conduct  of  the  Solicitor-General,  or  of  those  who  attended  to 
prosecute  on  behalf  of  the  Crown,  if  he  had  been  a  material 
witness ;  more  especially  if  threats  were  used  to  prevent  his 
attendance  ?  Why,  they  would  have  caused  the  trial  to  be  post- 
poned, and  have  detained  the  prisoners,  or  at  least  placed  them 
under  strict  rule.  The  hon.  gentleman  is  totally  misinformed. 
The  son-in-law  was  not  a  material  witness,  and  three  or  four 
witnesses  were  produced.  The  case  was  a  doubtful  case ;  the 
judge  expressed  doubts ;  the  jury  gave  the  prisoners  the  benefit 
of  the  doubt,  and  acquitted  them;  the  judge  approved  of  the 
verdict ;  and  nothing  ever  happened  to  any  of  the  witnesses 
who  came  forward  to  give  evidence  against  the  prisoners.  I 
have  great  respect  for  the  talents  of  the  hon.  member  for  St. 
Albans  ;  and  when  I  see  a  man  like  him  legislating  for  Ireland 
under  such  ignorance  of  her  real  state,  it  adds  another  circum- 
stance to  strengthen  the  conviction  of  the  necessity  for  Repeal. 
I  trust,  however,  that  the  mistake  into  which  he  has  been  led 
will  not  be  suffered  to  operate  to  the  injury  of  Ireland,  but  that 
lie  will  review  his  opinion,  and  not  take  part  against  Ireland, 
at  least  without  previous  investigation. 
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As  to  the  noble  member  for  Nottingliam,  wbo.  came  forward 
with  much  of  that  diffidence  which  is  frequently  to  be  found 
united  with  an  excellent  character  and  a  mind  not  altogether 
unconscious  of  its  own  powers,  he  certainly  made  a  very  impor- 
tant statement  respecting  the  state  of  crime  in  the  county  of 
Carlow.  He  said  there  had  been  400  crimes  in  that  county  within 
the  last  two  months ;  but  he  did  not  take  into  consideration 
that  all  the  assaults  which  had  happened  at  two  contested  elec- 
tions, which  were  contested  with  peculiar  animosity,  were  in- 
cluded in  that  list ;  and  I  do  not  doubt  that,  at  least  200  cases 
of  that  description  are  included  in  the  400.  And  what  was  the 
proof  which  he  brought  forward  to  show  that  the  sheriff  could 
not  obtain  a  sufficient  number  of  jurors  through  the  intimidation 
practised— that  he  was  obliged  to  furnish  them  with  an  escort  ? 
No  ;  but  that  he  had  raised  the  fine  on  absence  from  £20  to 
£50.  I  do  not  see  the  hon.  member  for  Leeds  in  his  place  ("Amr" 
from  Mr.  Mcteanley).  I  am  glad  to  see  that  the  hon.  member 
is  present.  He  said  that  he  had  read  many  speeches  of  mine 
which  induced  him  to  vote  for  this  measure.  I  defy  him  to 
produce  any  authentic  production  of  mine  possessing  the  cha- 
racter that  he  has  attributed  to  those  speeches.  He  might  have 
read  speeches  attributed  to  me  in  the  newspapers,  but  he  has 
read  incorrect  reports  of  them.  I  will  tell  the  hon.  member 
where  to  find  my  speeches.  He  will  find  them  in  the  Dublin 
Morning  Eegister,  in  The  Pilot,  and  Freeman  s  Journal,  with 
sufficient  accuracy  as  to  the  sentiments,  without  giving  the  exact 
phraseology  in  which  those  sentiments  were  delivered.  Very 
probably,  the  hon.  member  has  read  the  reports  of  my  speeches 
in  a  Government  print,  and  I  will  just  give  him  a  proof  of  tb 
accuracy  of  such  an  aTithority  in  Ireland.  There  is  a  paper 
recently  established  by  the  Government  in  Dublin.  Connected 
with  that  paper  there  is  an  individual  who  informed  against  me 
at  the  period  I  was  prosecuted  under  the  Administration  of  the 
Marqi.is  of  Wellesley,  and  with  whom  I  have  not  exchanged  a 
word  since.  An  accurate  report  of  a  speech  of  mine  having 
been  published  in  that  paper,  the  individual  in  question,  who 
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Avas  one  of  the  reporters  of  the  paper,  rose  in  my  presence  in  a 
public  meeting,  and  declared  that  he  would  not  be  responsible 
for  the  report  as  it  had  been  altered  by  the  editor  after  he  gave 
it  in.  Such  was  the  conduct  of  a  newspaper  in  the  pay  of  the 
Irish  Grovernment.  If  the  hon.  and  learned  member  wishes  to 
read  misstatements  as  to  Ireland,  let  him  look  to  the  Edin- 
hiirgh  Rcvietv ;  he  will  there  find  calumnies  enough  in  relation  to 
Ireland.  There  never  was  a  composition  containing  more  false- 
hood. Let  him  refer  to  one  article  in  particular,  on  the  subject 
of  elections  in  Ireland,  and  he  will  undertake  to  prove  it  to  be 
full  of  calumnious  assertions  and  falsehoods  on  the  popular 
party  in  Ireland.  I  will,  however,  dismiss  much  of  incidental 
observation  and  remark,  and  come  at  once  to  the  consideration 
of  the  measure  immediately  before  the  House.  The  first  thing 
that  is  said  of  it  is,  that  it  is  so  unconstitutional — so  foreign  from 
every  principle  of  that  Constitution  which  has  been  so  long  our 
boast — so  utterly  destructive  of  every  principle  of  civil  liberty, 
as  to  find  particular  favour  in  the  eyes  of  its  framers.  This, 
they  say,  constitutes  its  great  merit,  as  there  is  no  danger  of  its 
ever  being  brought  into  a  precedent.  Ridiculous  assertion  !  It 
is  as  a  precedent  that  its  greatest  danger  consists.  The  courts- 
martial  have  already  formed  a  precedent  for  it,  and  it,  in  turn, 
will  form  a  precedent  for  future  invasions  of  the  Constitution. 
Hereafter,  when  a  minister  brings  forward  an  unconstitutional 
measure,  and  when  he  shall  be  opposed  by  those  who  may  call 
themselves  Whigs,  he  will  refer  to  the  measure  with  triumph,  and 
^11  say :  "  You  have  five  judges  only ;  I  give  nine,  and  they 
must  be  unanimous.  I  send  my  prisoners  to  the  common  gaols; 
you  to  some  private  and  secret  dungeon."  And  when  he  falls 
short  of  you  in  the  slightest  degree,  instead  of  blushing  for  his 
infraction  of  the  Constitution,  he  will  feel  himself  entitled  to 
boast  of  his  liberty  in  bringing  forward  a  measure  less  arbitrary 
and  despotic  than  yours.  Oh,  how  I  fancy  I  hear  the  cheers 
which  will  ring  from  those  benches,  when  he  shall  taunt  the 
minority  with  this  measure.  This  Bill  goes  to  the  very  furthest 
limits  of  unconstitutionality,  and  leaves  a  wide  bound  within 
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wliicli  to  range.  I  know  that  I  am  -wearlsonie  to  the  House,, 
and  what  is  worse,  I  have  only  hegun.  You  have  two  things 
to  establish  the  necessity  of  this  Bill  as  applied  to  predial  agita- 
tion, and  the  necessity  of  coercion  as  applied  to  political  agita- 
tion. In  order  to  do  this,  you  must  first  pursue  an  investigation 
as  to  the  causes  of  predial  agitation.  No  man  can  legislate  for 
the  removal  of  this  evil  without  perfectly  understanding  the 
cause.  I  did  expect  the  right  hon.  baronet  who  supported  this 
measure  would  have  given  us  some  statesmanlike  dissertation 
on  the  cause  of  its  agitation.  It  was  his  duty  to  have  done  so. 
He  did  not,  however,  think  proper  to  enter  into  this  subject.  It 
has  been  admitted  by  some  members  that  tithes  are  one  of  the 
causes.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  denied  this ;  but  the  noble  lord, 
the  member  for  Nottingham,  who  is  well  acquainted  with  the 
state  of  Ireland,  said  that  Ireland  would  never  be  tranquillized 
until  the  system  of  tithes  should  be  put  an  end  to.  The  Yestry 
Cess  and  Grand  Jury  Cess,  the  rack-rents,  and  the  conduct  of 
the  landlords,  have  also  borne  their  part.  But  if  these  are  some- 
of  the  causes  of  predial  agitation,  in  what  manner  does  this  Act 
provide  a  remedy  ?  It  gives  more  power  into  the  hands  of  the 
clergy ;  and  do  you  think  they  will  not  use  it  ?  It  gives  more 
power  to  the  collectors  of  the  cess  of  various  kinds,  and  gives 
more  power  to  the  landlords ;  it  gives  them  more  dominion  over 
their  tenants. 

The  right  hon.  baronet  spoke  of  a  parliament  of  landlords, 
and  referred  to  the  improbability  of  landlords  entering  heartily 
into  a  reform  of  those  abuses.  But  the  right  hon.  baronet  him- 
self has  done  much,  no  doubt  unintentionally,  to  increase  the- 
distress  of  Ireland — I  mean  by  the  change  of  the  currency.  I 
know  that  many  a  family  has  been  ruined  by  that  change — a 
change  which  has  increased  their  rent  and  their  burdens,  but 
diminished  the  value  of  their  commodities,  and  driven  them 
from  comfort  to  distress,  and  from  distress  to  the  commission  of 
those  crimes  which  this  law  is  to  put  down.  I  have  often  delibe- 
rated whether  it  was  not  my  duty  to  use  my  influence  for  the- 
purpose  of  driving  the  Government  to  a  bank  restriction  and  to 
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a  cheaper  currency.  I  have  not  done  so  yet.  But  I  am  quite 
convinced  that  much  of  the  distress  which  exists  cannot  possibly 
be  alleviated  without  a  cheaper  currency.  My  hon.  colleague 
has  rather  unceremoniously  introduced  the  name  of  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Dwyer  ;  that  man  was  proved  to  be  a  persecutor  and  an 
extortioner.  A  poor  widow  obtained  a  decree  against  him  for 
exacting  too  much  tithe ;  she  went  with  a  bailiff  to  enforce  the 
decree,  and  point  out  the  tithe,  and  he  actually  took  advantage 
of  an  Act  passed  for  very  different  purposes,  summoned  her 
before  a  bench  of  magistrates,  who  fined  her  £2  under  the 
Wilful  Trespass  Act,  though  she  was  merely  seeking  to  enforce 
a  legal  decree.  This  is  a  fact  which  is  supported  by  a  letter 
tliat  I  have  seen  from  Mr.  Staunton  Lambert,  late  member  of 
this  House  for  the  county  of  Galway,  and  a  most  respectable 
gentleman.  It  is  the  duty  of  ministers  to  show,  before  bringing- 
forward  a  Bill  for  authorising  unconstitutional  measures,  that 
all  legal  means  of  remedying  the  evils  of  which  they  complained 
had  been  exhausted.  It  is  also  their  duty  to  show  that  there 
exists  no  other  constitutional  means,  not  going  beyond  the  law, 
which  they  had  not  exerted.  On  this  ground,  too,  I  shall  be 
able  to  show  that  there  exists  no  necessity  for  having  recourse 
to  the  present  coercive  measures.  If  his  Majesty's  ministers, 
after  having  used  all  legal  and  constitutional  means,  had 
applied  for  any  such  measures,  there  is  not  a  single  man  wha 
would  not  have  been  ready  to  support  them.  The  House 
would  have  voted  them  unanimously.  Now  some  such  measures 
were  suggested  by  the  Committee  on  the  Queen's  County ;  and 
they  must  have  known  of  their  existence  and  of  their  efficacy. 
This  is  why  I  arraign  them ;  this  is  why  I  accuse  them ;  because 
they  know  that  there  exist  effectual  means,  and  because  they  do 
not  use  those  means  which  they  have  ready ;  for  there  is  the 
evidence  before  the  committee  of  last  year.  My  accusation  is, 
that  they  have  not  used  the  means  which  have  been  tried  before,, 
and  tried  successfully.  They  have  never  tried  special  commis- 
sions in  Ireland  in  any  instance  in  which  they  have  not  been 
successful.    They  have  tried  them  also  successfully  in  England. 
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The  report  stated  that  the  special  commissions  in  the  Queen's 
County  had  been  eminently  successful  for  the  time.  His 
Majesty's  ministers  ought  not,  therefore,  have  recourse  to  such 
steps  as  they  now  propose,  unless  they  have  already  tried,  with- 
out success,  those  means  which  have  been  found  successful  both 
in  England  and  Ireland.  If  we  are  to  be  suffocated — if  the 
liberty  of  Ireland  is  to  be  trampled  upon — if  we  are  to  be 
taunted  as  the  protectors  of  crime — let,  then,  the  Reformers  in 
the  House  require  the  ministers  to  show  that  they  have  tried 
all  the  means  which  have  been  suggested  in  the  Report ;  for 
whose  is  this  Report  ?  Though  the  right  hon.  Secretary,  who 
was  a  member  of  that  committee,  did  not  attend — I  also  was 
a  member,  and  was  able  to  attend  only  one  day — the  right 
hon.  Secretary  must  at  least  have  read  the  Report,  He  had 
the  power  of  exercising  his  judgment  with  respect  to  it.  If  he 
had  objected  to  any  parts  of  the  Report,  would  Sir  Henry 
Parnell  have  made  such  a  Report  without  carefully  listening  to 
his  suggestions?  The  committee  tell  this  House  that  the 
Queen's  County  was  quieted  by  a  special  commission,  and 
give  as  their  authority  the  evidence  of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice, 
which  states  that  such  has  always  been  the  case  in  Ireland  ;  and 
that  of  Mr.  Barrington,  for  seventeen  years  Crown  Solicitor  on 
the  Munster  circuit,  the  largest  in  Ireland,  A  more  intelligent, 
more  honourable  man,  or  one  more  entitled  to  credit  in  poiut  of 
integrity,  does  not  exist  among  those  whom  I  now  address,  or 
one  more  entitled  to  the  character  of  a  gentleman,  and  there  is 
none  his  superior  for  trustworthiness.  I  implore  the  House  to 
hear,  before  it  proceeds,  the  testimony  of  this  man — that  special 
commissions,  whenever  they  have  been  tried,  have  succeeded.  That 
was  the  case  in  Cork,  Kerry,  Limerick,  and  last  of  all  in  Clare. 
With  what  face,  then,  can  the  ministers  pi^etend  that  they  have 
not  already  sufficient  powers,  when  with  these  powers,  such  as 
they  are,  they  have  succeeded  in  quieting  that  county  at  a  time 
wlien  it  was  in  a  state  of  actual  rebellion — at  a  time  when  the 
jieasa.ntry  were  actually  in  possession  of  the  county ;  when  they 
(lug  up  the  potatoes,  took  possession  of  the  tolls  on  every  turn- 
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pike  road  in  the  county,  and  were,  in  short,  in  military  posses- 
sion of  the  county. 

I  wish  the  Reformers  in  this  House  to  weigh  dispassionately 
the  evidence  and  Report  upon  the  subject,  before  they  venture 
to  give  their  sanction  to  the  suspension  of  constitutional  law  in 
Ireland.  It  is  proved  that  special  commissions  have  produced 
their  effect  in  England  and  Ireland  ;  and  in  the  name  of  justice 
— in  the  name  of  the  Constitution  (and  you  may  sneer) — in  the 
name  of  liberty,  I  summon  you.  Reformers,  to  call  on  ministers 
to  retrace  their  steps,  and  tell  them  they  ought  not  to  presume 
to  ask  for  unconstitutional  powers  until  they  prove  that  there 
exist  no  constitutional  means  adequate  to  the  occasion.  I  differ 
from  the  opinions  of  my  hon.  friend,  the  member  for  the  Uni- 
versity of  Dublin,  with  respect  to  the  assizes.  The  assizes  have 
civil  business  to  perform.  The  special  commissions  have  nothing 
to  look  to  but  the  object  for  which  they  were  sent — the  putting 
a  stop  to  the  outrages  in  the  disturbed  districts.  It  has  been 
triumphantly  shown  that  special  commissions  never  were  un- 
successful. I  can  prove  that  by  various  extracts  from  the 
Report  and  evidence  on  the  Queen's  County ;  they  all  show 
that  ministers  already  possess  adequate  means  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  disturbance.  If  a  case  such  as  that  which  I  have  now 
made  out  had  been  addressed  to  an  impartial  jury  (I  mean 
nothing  offensive),  I  should  be  stopped  on  my  evidence,  and 
the  jury  would  have  hurled  the  plaintiff  out  of  court.  But  the 
ministers  take  care  not  to  have  recourse  to  these  constitutional 
methods,  because  they  would  not  then  have  it  in  their  power  to 
treat  the  nation  as  they  please.  You  have  heard  their  own 
confession,  that  they  had  these  means  ;  but  they  have  thought 
this  act  preferable,  because,  by  using  constitutional  means,  they 
would  have  destroyed  the  grounds  which  they  had  for  claiming 
such  measures  as  the  present,  and  would  have  disturbed  progress 
to  the  authority  and  despotism  of  this  measure.  That  despotism 
and  that  authority  which  now  they  claim  would  not  have 
existed  if  they  at  first  had  recourse  to  the  constitutional  ex- 
pedient of  special  commissions.     I  utterly  deny  that  any  evi- 
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dence  whatever  lias  been  adduced  to  show  the  necessity  of 
ulterior  measures.  The  noble  lord  and  the  right  hon.  Secretary- 
have  made,  it  is  true,  some  particular  statements.  Thej  have 
mentioned  a  threatening  notice  against  Parson  Dwyer,  and  I 
do  not  know  how  many  Parson  Dwyers  may  be  in  that  red 
bos.  The  right  hon.  Secretary  told  us  of  a  number  of  lord- 
lieutenants  who  had  written  to  him  on  the  disturbed  state  of 
their  respective  portions  of  Ireland,  and  urging  the  adoption  of 
measures  of  coercion ;  but  he  did  not  mention  the  names  of 
those  lieutenants ;  so  that  with  respect  to  us  who  are  called 
upon  to  legislate  according  to  their  evidence,  their  evidence  is 
-evidently  anonymous. 

I  will  tell  you  a  little  of  the  history  of  some  of  these  illegal 
notices.  In  the  county  of  Wicklow,  a  number  of  these  notices 
were  sent  to  ladies  and  their  husbands.  Among  others,  one 
was  addressed  to  the  son  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland  ;  he 
could  not  call  him  one  of  the  young  Hannibals,  but  the  Vicar 
of  Bray,  for  he  was  the  Yicar  of  Bray.  He  possessed  some- 
thing of  his  father's  shrewdness,  and  observed,  I  think  I  know 
that  hand.  He  set  to  work,  and  traced  it  to  a  Protestant,  a 
poor  Orangeman,  who  was  soliciting  a  place  in  the  police.  Thus 
the  Eev.  Mr.  Plunkett  served  to  show  a  little  of  the  nature  of 
these  notices.  It  always  happens  that,  when  the  number  of 
these  notices  is  great  in  any  district,  that  distnct  is  considered 
disturbed,  and  the  number  of  the  police  is  in  consequence  in- 
creased. It  is,  therefore,  the  interest  of  all  who  are  desirous, 
and  have  any  hopes  of  being  so  employed,  to  make  the  number 
of  such  notices  as  great  as  possible.  The  ground  for  the  adop- 
tion of  these  measures  is  agrarian  crime.  But  I  have  stated 
that,  during  the  last  twenty  years,  special  commissions  have  put 
a  stop  to  that  sort  of  disturbance.  The  right  hon.  gentleman 
spoke  of  the  murders  which  had  been  committed,  and  mentioned 
the  base  assassination  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Houston ;  and  he  seemed 
to  think  that  it  originated  in  a  private  quarrel,  in  which  all  were 
drunk,  and  that  this  was  a  palliation  of  the  murder.  I  cannot 
agree  with  him  ;  the  act  was  equally  atrocious,  whether  it  was  the 
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fruit  of  a  private  quarrel  or  of  the  system  of  tithes.  Who  would 
consider  it  otherwise  ?  I  have  thus  said  enough  to  prove  that 
the  House  ought  to  be  satisfied  that  there  exists  a  necessity  for 
having  recourse  to  unconstitutional  measures,  and  should  pro- 
ceed only  on  the  evidence  of  the  necessity.  But,  now,  I  will 
take  up  the  other  side,  and  demonstrate  that  the  measure  is 
not  necessary,  on  the  evidence  of  members  on  the  other  side 
itself.  I  am  sorry  to  be  obliged  by  my  duty,  at  this  late  hour 
■of  the  night,  to  trespass  on  the  patience  of  the  House. 

I  will  demonstrate,  on  their  own  showing,  that  the  passing 
•of  this  Bill  is  not  necessary.  First,  the  disturbance  is  merely 
local,  and  confined  to  particular  districts.  There  is  no  disturb- 
ance in  Ulster,  or  even  in  Munster,  nor  is  it  universal  in 
Leinster.  I  deny  the  existence  of  any  in  the  county  Louth. 
Then  it  is  alleged  that  there  exists  a  deceitful  tranquillity.  In 
Dublin  county  and  in  Dublin  city  there  is  no  disturbance.  In 
Drogheda,  in  King's  County,  in  tbe  county  Longford,  and  in 
otlier  counties,  the  people  are  tranquil.  In  Meath  several  per- 
sons were  convicted  lately  of  assaulting  the  police,  the  persons 
who  so  assaulted  them  being  drunk  at  the  time  ;  when  the  chief 
of  the  police  observed  that,  as  the  people  of  Meath  behaved  so 
peaceably,  he  thought  it  would  be  best  for  the  police  to  forgive 
them.  Only  a  small  portion  of  Ireland  is  actually  disturbed — 
only  a  population  of  about  500,000  out  of  8,000,000.  And  is 
that  trifling  portion  of  disturbers  to  aff'ord  sufiicient  reason  for 
outlawing  all  the  rest  ?  The  disturbance  is  nothing  to  what  it 
has  been  in  former  times  :  in  1824  it  reached  to  sixteen  counties. 
I  would  ask  the  member  for  the  Tower  Hamlets,  if  the  Union 
between  England  and  Ireland  be  really  complete,  whether  it 
would  be  equally  just  to  extend  the  same  measure  to  England 
and  Wales  on  account  of  these  particular  disturbances  ?  Weil, 
if  the  extent  of  the  disturbances  is  small,  let  the  House  see  what 
are  the  grounds  the  measure  is  placed  upon.  In  the  first  place, 
witnesses,  it  is  said,  have  been  intimidated.  The  answer  is, 
not  one.  That  has  been  the  answer  of  the  noble  lord  him- 
self. 
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[Lord  Altliorp  was  understood  to  deny  that  statement,  and  observed  that 
be  bad  referred  to  tbe  Queen's  County.] 

Mr.  O'Connell — All  I  can  say  is,  I  have  taken  down  the 
nohle  lord's  words,  and  that  he  stated,  when  reading  from  a 
document,  that  "  no  witness  had  been  injured."  But  it  was 
said  they  had  been  intimidated  ;  but  the  House  has  not  heard 
the  name  of  a  single  witness  who  has  been  injured.  Witnesses 
allege  that  they  have  been  threatened,  for  they  have  a  deep  in- 
terest, as  it  is  the  invariable  practice  in  the  case  of  such  threats 
being  used,  to  remove  the  witness  from  the  abode  of  wretched- 
ness to  a  place  where  he  can  live  in  plenty.  One  instance  has 
been  brought  forward  by  the  right  hon.  baronet,  which  occurred 
nineteen  years  ago,  of  two  witnesses,  husband  and  wife,  of  the- 
name  of  Delain.  The  barony  of  CoUaugh  was  much  disturbed, 
and  these  persons  came  forward  as  witnesses  on  a  Crown  prose- 
cution. I  defended  the  prisoners.  The  husband,  Delain,  gave 
a  very  good  and  a  very  consistent  account  of  what  he  wished 
the  jury  to  believe  to  have  been  the  nature  of  the  transaction 
in  question.  But  his  wife,  on  being  subjected  to  cross-exami- 
nation, and  not  having  heard  her  husband's  testimony,  betrayed 
the  whole  plan,  although  she  agreed  perfectly  with  her  husband's 
evidence  on  all  those  points  which  they  had  settled  between 
them.  Baron  George  said :  "  Mr.  O'Connell,  here's  a  capital 
indictment.  You  need  not  take  up  the  time  of  the  court  with 
it,  for  no  jury  could  convict  in  such  a  case."  What  was  my 
astonishment  when  I  was  informed  that  the  prisoners  had,  not- 
withstanding this,  been  condemned  ?  The  Whiteboy  Act  gives 
the  power  of  trying  an  offence  of  this  nature  either  as  a  mis- 
demeanour or  transportable  felony.  The  same  facts  had  been 
laid  as  a  misdemeanour,  and  the  four  prisoners  suffered  the  full 
severity  upon  this  conviction.  Delain  and  his  wife  returned  to 
the  country.  They  were  assassinated.  The  husband  and  wife 
were  both  assassinated;  but  the  child,  whom  the  mother  had 
held  as  a  protection,  was  taken  away  and  kindly  treated.  What 
grounds  does  that  afford  for  having  recourse  to  any  unconstitu- 
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tional  methods  ?  Eight  men  were  executed  for  that  crime.  One 
innocent  man  was  executed,  who  was  proved  to  have  had  no  other 
connection  with  the  murder  than  that  he  had  walked  for  a  short 
distance  along  with  the  murderers  before  the  commission  of  the 
act.  He  had  served  in  the  navy,  and  was  returning  home.  If 
juries  commit  these  mistakes,  with  all  their  inclination  to  do 
justice,  and  judges  are  anxious  to  assist  the  prisoner  by  every 
means  in  their  power,  what  can  be  expected  from  the  tribunals 
which  it  is  now  proposed  to  set  up,  consisting  of  five  military 
officers,  of  whom  three  are  to  decide  the  sentence  of  the  crimi- 
nal to  transportation — to  the  horrible  passage  by  sea,  and  to  the 
removal  from  their  friends  and  families.  It  is  evident,  there- 
fore, that  there  is  a  sufficient  protection  in  the  already  existing 
laws  for  the  safety  of  the  subject.  Mr.  Barrington,  who  has 
directed  his  attention  to  the  point  for  seventeen  years,  asserts  in 
his  evideiice  that  these  crimes  uniformly  arose  from  local  causes. 
But  I  will  drop  the  subject  of  witnesses.  The  next  point  to 
which  I  have  to  allude,  is  one  from  which  I  cannot  be  shaken. 
It  is  that  with  respect  to  juries.  The  assertion  that  jurors  have 
been  injured  for  the  purpose  of  intimidating  others  is  most  un- 
founded. Nothing  can  be  a  greater  calumny.  The  crime 
r.'hich  has  been  alluded  to  was  committed  many  years  ago,  and 
/lie  party  was  no  juror.  It  was  on  account  of  his  conduct  under 
the  Insurrection  Act  that  he  had  become  obnoxious.  If  his  eon-^ 
duct  as  a  juror  had  been  the  objectionable  part  of  his  conduct, 
when  acting  in  that  capacity  at  the  special  commission  the 
August  preceding,  the  parties  to  whom  he  had  become  ob- 
noxious had  opportunities  of  effecting  their  purpose  before  the 
time  of  the  murder. 

As  to  the  subject  of  the  injury  done  to  jurors,  we  have  heard 
a  story  of  a  horse  belonging  to  one  of  them  dying  in  a  ditch  ;. 
and  are  these  old  women's  tales,  these  foolish  stories,  to  be  con- 
sidered sufficient  to  cause  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus 
Act,  of  the  trial  by  jury,  and  of  constitutional  liberty  ?  Am  I 
in  an  English  assembly  ?  Can  I  believe  that  it  is  an  English 
House  of  Commons,  which  is  willing,  for  one  moment,  to  en- 
voL.  I.  23 
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tertain  the  idea  of  doing  away  with  constitutional  liberty  in 
Ireland  ?  Am  I  not  sure  to  stand  triumphantly  in  its  defence  ? 
If  it  can  be  believed  that  Ireland  can  ever  be  enslaved,  or  that 
she  will  ever  crouch  to  any  despot,  let  them  send  for  the  Dey 
of  Algiers,  who  is  disengaged.  I  thank  the  member  for  Leeds 
for  the  suggestion.  I  will  give  up  all  that  I  have  said,  if  it  can 
be  shown  that  I  am  incorrect  in  these  assertions.  Do  you  think 
that  this  forbearance  with  respect  to  jurors  was  accidental  ? 
Listen  to  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Barrlngton,  on  the  point.  He 
states  that  he  knew  no  instance  of  hostility  to  jurors  on  the 
part  of  the  people.  This  is  the  evidence  of  a  man  who,  for 
seventeen  years,  had  the  best  opportunities  of  judging  on  the 
subject,  and  the  business  of  whose  life,  during  that  long  period 
of  it,  had  been  to  attend  to  these  things.  At  the  same  time,  his 
evidence  had  certainly  proved  that  persons  acting  under  the 
Insurrection  Act  had  frequently  been  attacked  and  suffered 
injury ;  but  there  was  not  the  slightest  hostility  against  jurors. 
English  Eeformers,  this  is  the  evidence  of  a  man  in  the  confi- 
dence of  his  Majesty's  Government.  If  he  be  not  so,  why  do 
they  not  dismiss  him  ?  Why  ;  because  all  Ireland  would  laugh 
them  to  scorn  ?  He  is  possessed  of  that  honour  and  integrity 
which  is  deserving  of  confidence.  I  do  not  say  so  because  I  can 
boast  of  the  honour  of  his  friendship,  but  because  he  is  known 
to  me,  and  to  the  public  of  Ireland  in  general,  as  an  intelligent 
and  upright  man.  Think,  Reformers,  think  a  moment  of  the 
existence  of  this  atrocious  measure,  and  see  whether  it  be  fitting 
that  this  should  be  the  first  Act  of  the  first  session  of  the  Re- 
formed Parliament  ;  that  Parliament  which  contains  the  men  who 
struggled  through  good  report  and  through  evil  report ;  who 
struggled  against  hope  in  the  cause  of  freedom ;  is  it  fitting  that 
that  Parliament  should  open  with  such  a  measure  as  this  ?  It 
depends  on  the  spirit  of  the  patriarchs  of  Reform  to  prevent 
the  people  of  Ireland  from  being  fettered  by  ministers,  on  the 
ground  of  foolish,  false,  and  I  would  say  lying  (if  it  were  not 
too  undignified  a  word)  calumnies.  Because  jurors  dare  not,  it 
is  alleged,  do  justice,  in  consequence  of  intimidation,  it  is  pro- 
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pnsed  to  abolish  trial  by  jury.  It  lias  been  argued  against  a 
domestic  Parliament  that,  although,  indeed,  it  would  restore 
the  absentees,  yet  they  would  never  equal  the  generous  noble- 
men and  gentlemen  of  England.  Here  is  the  occasion  to  show 
their  noblemindedness  and  generosity — here  it  is.  I  will  not 
believe,  I  cannot  credit  that  this  will  ever  become  law ;  that 
they  will  refuse  to  yield  to  argument,  that  they  will  allow 
to  be  supposed  they  have  no  inclination  to  redress  the  evils  of 
Ireland — that  they  will  let  injustice  swelter  at  the  hearts  of  Irish- 
men. Think  not  that  they  are  not  an  intelligent — that  they 
are  not  a  shrewd  people.  Think  you  that  they  will  not  see  that 
the  law  possesses  the  means  of  redressing  wrongs  or  crimes  com- 
mitted by  law,  and  that  j-our  measures  are  therefore  uncalled 
for?  Think  you  that  they  Avill  not  remember  that  you  have 
had  special  commissions,  and,  therefore,  are  not  called  upon 
to  destroy  the  Constitution  ?  Think  you  that  they  will  not  re- 
collect that  you  have  no  riglit  to  pretend  that  jurors  cannot 
act  from  intimidation  ?  You  cannot  say  that  justice  cannot 
procure  convictions ;  for  the  Attorney- General  himself  has 
stated,  that  in  thirty-nine  prosecutions  which  he  instituted,  he 
procured  thirty-eight  convictions.  I  defy  them  to  show  an  in- 
stance of  failure  in  obtaining  a  conviction  where  that  was  at  all 
warranted.  As  to  witnesses — it  is  known  that  sixty  of  tliose 
who  appeared  for  the  Crown  were  fed  and  well  clothed  in  a  bar- 
rack, in  Dublin,  one  of  whom  having  stated  he  had  gone  into  a 
shop  to  purchase  something,  declared,  on  his  cross-examination, 
that  he  did  not  know  who  furnished  him  with  the  money.  The 
Carrickshaugh  trials  (nobody  could  doubt  that  these  were  mur- 
ders) were  said  to  afibrd  an  instance  of  jurors  being  intimidated. 
I  defended  one  of  the  prisoners  on  that  occasion.  The  matter 
is  of  so  much  importance  that  I  cannot  omit  this  opportunity 
of  mentioning  the  grounds  on  which  I  did  so.  I  defended  the 
prisoner,  not  because  I  considered  the  act  not  to  be  murder,  but 
because  there  was  a  doubt  about  his  identity.  The  first  Crown 
witness  did  not  identify  him.  In  that  case  I  can  speak  from 
my  own  knowledge,  that  no  intimidation  took  place ;  and  the 
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jury  who  acquitted  the  man  consisted  of  seven  Protestants  and 
five  Catholics. 

I  can  state  a  numher  of  other  cases,  to  show  that  juries  have 
not  been  intimidated.  John  Ryan  was  put  upon  his  trial,  on 
the  5th  of  July ;  thirty-five  of  the  jurymen  were  challenged  by 
the  Government.  The  trial  came  on  ;  a  beggar-boy  was  put 
forward  dressed,  not  as  a  beggar-boy,  but  in  such  a  style  that 
he  looked  like  a  little  gentleman  from  Merrion-square.  He 
was  interrogated  as  to  the  nature  of  an  oath,  and  found  to  be 
so  ignorant  that  he  was  put  down.  A  man  named  Ross  was 
indicted ;  he  was  proved  to  be  a  kind-hearted  man,  and  one 
quite  incapable  of  committing  such  an  offence  as  that  which 
was  charged  against  him.  He  was  acquitted,  though  132  jurors 
had  been  put  on,  on  the  part  of  the  Crown,  forty-five  of  whom 
were  Protestant  gentlemen.  Ross  was  again  indicted,  and 
again  acquitted.  Was  either  of  these  an  improper  acquittal  ? 
Is  there  a  gentleman  now  present  who  will  say  that  any  one  of 
them  was  ?  At  the  end  of  the  assizes  one  juror  was  excused, 
on  the  ground  that  his  wife  had  dreamed  that  something  would 
happen  if  he  attended.  There  is  no  pretence  for  saying  that 
there  had  been  a  failure  of  justice  in  the  Carrickshaugh  case. 
You  do  not  show  that  any  of  the  witnesses  had  been  injured, 
nor  any  of  the  jurors,  nor  that  there  has  been  a  failure  of 
justice.  Why,  then,  do  you  claim  these  extraordinary  powers? 
Instead  of  looking  to  special  commissions,  which  would  quiet 
the  country,  what  have  you  been  doing  since  August  last  ? 
What,  but  enforcing  your  new  Tithe  Act ;  going  from  parish  to 
parish  with  horse,  foot,  and  artillery,  to  collect  tithes;  and 
turning  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  the  country  into  a  tithe-pro- 
tector-general You  say  you  have  not  fabricated  these  insur- 
rections, nor  the  evidence  of  them.  I  believe  you  are  incapable 
of  doing  it ;  but  if  it  was  your  intention  to  fabricate  evidence, 
you  could  not  have  acted  more  completely  for  such  a  purpose 
than  you  have  done.  You  want  to  get  up  a  case  to  put  his 
Majesty's  subjects  in  Ireland  at  your  disposal ;  and  what  da 
you  do  ?     You  avoid  the  means  of  putting  down  the  disturb- 
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ances,  and  at  the  same  time  you  stimulate  us  in  what  you  know- 
is  our  most  sensitive  point.     That  is  what  you  have  done — 
without  the  intention,  perhaps,  of  exciting  us  ;  hut  seeing  what 
you  have  done,  are  you  surprised  at  the  result  ?     You  may  well 
be  surprised,  that  it  is  not  worse  than  it  is.     You  have  done 
your  best  to  make  it  worse.     You  have  done  all  that  it  was 
possible  to  do.     I  should  like  to  know,  when  you  talk  of  these 
murders  by  the  people,  how  many  of  the  people  have  been  shot 
by  the  police  in  this  tithe  campaign  ;  I  know  that  the  number 
is  exceedingly  great.     It  was  great  in  Mayo.     I  should  like  to 
bave  the  accounts  from  Mayo.     It  was  great  in  the  Queen's 
County.     Many  have  been  shot  in  Kilkenny — many  in  Water- 
ford — and  in  Cork  multitudes !     Four  of  the  last  verdicts  I 
knew  of  before  I  left  Ireland  were  against  police  or  marines  for 
wilful  murder.     To  show  the  system  of  provocation  with  regard 
to  tithes,  I  will  state  the  case  of  Wallstown.    There  is  a  statute 
of  7th  George  III.,  c.  21,  by  which  the  people  are  enabled  to 
serve  notices  on  the  clergyman,  that  they  will  set  out  tithes  by 
a  particular  day,  in  order  that  he  may  come  and  draw  them 
off;  and  that  statute  makes  it  necessary  for  them  to  leave  the 
tithes  on  the  land,  secured  and  protected  as  long  as  they  leave 
their  own  crop  on  the  ground.     A  trick  was  resorted  to  by  the 
people.     They  did  preserve  the  tithes  as  long  as  their  own  crop 
was  on  the  ground  ;  but  they  availed  themselves  of  the  absence 
of  the  clergyman  ;  they  kept  off  his  tithe  proctors,  and  having 
removed  their   own   crops,    they   destroyed   the   tithes.     The 
clergyman  had  his   remedy  under  the  27th  of  George  III., 
which  makes  it  a  penal  offence  to  obstruct  a  clergyman  or  im- 
propriator from  valuing  and  setting  out  any  tithes  to  which  he 
may  be  entitled ;  but,  not  content  with  that,  he  would  insist 
upon  going  upon  the  land  whilst  the  crops  were  growing,  which 
no  lawyer  would  pretend  to  deny  was  a  trespass.     Outrages, 
were  the  consequence.     Dr.  Fitzgerald,  a  physician,  who  had 
been  turned  into  a  stipendiary  magistrate,  hearing  that  the 
people  had  attacked  Archdeacon  Cotton's  men,  applied  to  the 
Castle  for  advice  about  calling  out  the  military.     The  case  was 
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laid  before  the  Crown  lawyers,  and  their  opinion  was,  that  the 
question  was  so  doubtful  that  they  would  not  authorise  him  to 
employ  the  police  to  protect  the  valuators  under  the  circum- 
stances I  have  here  stated.  This  is  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Fitz- 
gerald before  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords,  given  on  the 
18th  January,  1832.  He  stated  that  the  matter  occurred  in 
August,  1831.  Notwithstanding  that  opinion  of  the  Crown 
lawyers,  the  Irish  Government  sent  horse,  foot,  and  artillery. 
Since  August  last,  while  you  have  avoided  special  commissions, 
you  have  employed  the  police  and  military,  and  at  Wallstown 
no  less  than  four  persons  were  shot.  Are  you  surprised  at 
insurrections  after  this  ?  Let  me  be  answered  on  this,  and  I 
shall  be  able  to  reply.  I  have  been  of  necessity  longer  than  I 
anticipated  in  making  these  observations  ;  and  yet  I  have  not 
gone  through  a  part  of  the  case  which  most  interests  myself, 
though  I  would  do  so,  if  I  could  feel  an  interest  stronger  in 
what  relates  to  myself  than  in  what  concerns  my  country. 

I  care  not  for  personal  attacks.  If  I  had  not  the  consolation 
of  knowing  that  my  intentions  are  pure  and  disinterested,  and 
that  I  am  anxious  only  for  peace,  good  order,  and  freedom — if 
I  had  not  the  comfort  of  my  own  feelings  in  this  respect — if  my 
conscience  did  not  approve,  not  of  every  expression,  perhaps, 
but  of  my  motives — if  I  did  not  feel  that  my  motives  are  only 
the  warmest  wishes  for  the  increase  of  human  happiness  and 
liberty,  wherever  the  slave  is  oppressed,  or  the  oppressor  can  be 
found — if  I  had  not  these  things  to  console  me,  I  might  feel  thb 
attacks  that  have  been  made  upon  me ;  but,  having  them,  I 
care  not  for  the  taunts  of  those  who 

"  See  all  things  clear 

With  fifteen  thousand  pounds  a-}ear." 

And  who  might  see  otherwise  with  a  different  income,  or  if  that 
income  were  taken  away.  But,  sir,  the  wrongs  of  my  country 
have  been  mixed  up  with  attacks  on  me.  Why  not  banish  me 
for  a  year  and  a-half  ?  I  tell  you  what,  I  will  consent  to  it. 
You  shall  banish  me ;  but  do  not  thus  oppress  my  country. 
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What  is  this  Reformed  Parliament — the  representative  of  the 
great  and  generous  people  of  England — what  is  it  doing  ? 
Disguise  it  as  you  will,  you  are  legislating  against  a  single  in- 
dividual. I  really  pity  you.  You  do  this  because  my  name  is 
made  to  rhyme  with  a  line  of  a  miserable  ballad.  Oh,  it  was 
excellent  wit — it  was  superabundant  cause  of  merriment.  You 
may  delude  j^ourselves  with  this,  but  you  wdll  not  delude  the 
sensible  people  of  Ireland  or  of  England.  They  will  see  that 
this  atrocious  Bill  of  Pains  and  Penalties  is  passed  against  me. 
There  are  many  men  existing  who  think  I  am  one  who  say 
that  if  you  cannot  do  without  such  a  measure  you  ought  to  ab- 
dicate. If  you  cannot  govern  Ireland  without  it,  it  is  most 
necessary  that  you  should  abdicate.  The  advantage  of  England 
calls  for  your  abdication.  What  will  become  of  your  national 
debt  and  its  interest  if  you  oppress  us  till  you  drive  us  into  a 
civil  war  ?  Do  you  think  you  can  preserve  Ireland  in  the  teeth 
of  this  injustice  ?  You  come  for  these  measures;  you  do  not 
tell  us  of  what  effect  they  will  be  after  you  get  them.  I  have 
shown  you  that  stillness  may  be  produced  by  the  special  com- 
missions. If  I  advise  you,  it  will  be  said  I  threaten ;  if  I  pro- 
phesy, I  shall  be  taunted  with  provoking  what  I  prophesy. 
Such  is  the  miserable  condition  I  am  in  that  I  cannot  tell  you 
of  your  danger  without  having  it  said  that  I  am  creating  that 
danger.  I  abandon  giving  you  advice.  I  know  what  is  its 
value ;  but  I  avoid  giving  it.  I  will  say  nothing  more  of  the 
consequences  of  this  measure — of  what  will  be  its  effect — for 
take  notice  you  must,  that  it  is  not  sufficient  for  you  to  have 
shown  that,  in  order  to  put  down  the  Constitution,  If  the 
special  commissions  are  to  be  at  an  end — if  murder  is  still  going 
on — still  you  are  not  warranted  in  trampling  on  the  Constitution ; 
you  must  show  that  by  doing  so  you  can  cure  the  evil.  You 
must  not  pass  such  a  measure  merely  to  gratify  your  own  idle- 
ness, to  enable  yourselves  to  sleep  in  your  beds  of  down.  You 
must  show  that  what  you  propose  is  a  cure  for  the  evils  you 
have  been  talking  of.  You  cannot  show  it.  The  measure  may 
produce   temporary  tranquillity,   but   it  will  be  followed  by 
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greater  rancour.  Now,  poverty  struggling  to  maintain  a  misera- 
"ble  existence — then,  both  judgment  and  reason  entering  into 
the  contest,  and  fortifying  the  despair  of  distress.  Labour  in 
Ireland  has,  at  present,  no  certainty  of  hire,  nor  any  reward. 
It  does  not  get  a  bounty  of  6f/.,  no  nor  2(/.  a-day  out  of 
land  producing  £4  an  acre  on  green  lands,  and  sometimes 
£8  an  acre  for  potato  land ;  and  j'et  this  is  all  that  the 
miserable  wretch  who  cultivates  them  has  to  subsist  on.  These 
are  the  evils;  and  then  the  tithes !  Did  not  one  noble  lord 
tell  you  that,  unless  you  abolished  tithes,  this  measure  would 
not  be  sufficient  ?  There  is  not  an  individual  of  more  honour 
or  honesty  in  this  kingdom  than  the  noble  lord  the  mem- 
ber for  Nottingham.  I  know  that  he  is  opposed  to  opinions 
that  I  hold  to  be  most  true  ;  but  he  is  so  conscientiously ;  he  is 
a  man  of  high  mind ;  he  is  a  member,  too,  of  the  Government ; 
and  what  does  he  say  ?  That  you  must  abolish  tithes.  The 
right  hon.  gentleman  does  not  agree  with  those  opinions ;  he 
would  flog  not  high  but  low.  The  noble  lord  tells  him  that, 
until  you  change  the  destination  of  tithes,  till  you  take  them 
from  a  hostile  and  unnecessary  clergy,  you  gain  nothing. 
"What  will  your  bill  do  without  this  ?  It  will  make  the  breach 
more  wide  ;  it  will  make  young  men  cry  out  for  justice,  and  make 
the  old  exclaim  that  manly  vigour  is  gone,  and  the  country  is 
no  longer  able  to  vindicate  its  rights.  Why  do  you  deal  with  us 
thus  ?  For  your  own  sake  I  would  impress  it  on  you — it  is  for 
your  own  benefit  that  I  give  this  advice.  What  were  tlie  griev- 
ances of  America  when  she  left  you?  Had  you  dared  to 
trample  on  her  as  you  have  trampled  on  Ireland ;  yet  you  did 
enough  to  make  the  Americans  separate  themselves.  You 
spurned  their  petitions — you  taunted  their  messenger,  Franklin. 
I  will  not  venture  to  compare  m3^self  with  him.  You  accused 
him  of  being  the  forger  of  a  letter,  which  Avas  as  genuine  as  the 
heart  of  the  man  was  true.  You  sent  him  from  your  House 
with  insult ;  and  what  was  the  result  ?  There  was  no  party  in 
that  country,  as  in  Ireland,  clinging  to  some  measure  of  despo- 
tism,  and  supporting   you  in  it,  Avith   a   view  to   ruin   your 
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•character  and  give  itself  strength ;  and  so,  the  people  "being 
united,  they  successfully  resisted  you.  But,  do  you  think  you 
have  a  party  in  Ireland  which  will  assist  you  in  your  under- 
iaking  ?  By  v/hom,  I  ask  you,  will  you  execute  this  measure  ? 
By  the  Orange  party — hy  that  magistracy  which  every  ministry 
has  promised  to  reform  and  correct — by  that  magistracy  whom 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  instructed  Lord  Manners  to  revise,  and 
who  would  have  been  reformed,  but  that,by  the  influence  of  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Government,  the  bad  men  were  restored  again  to  power  ? 
This  is  the  efi'ect  of  the  evidence  of  Greneral  Burke — they 
tire,  in  fact,  the  instruments  named  in  this  Bill — they  will  be 
the  agents,  the  hosts,  the  entertainers  of  those  who  are  to  exe- 
•cute  this  offspring  of  the  spirit  of  their  party.  Lord  Cloncurry 
— what  does  he  say  of  them  ?  He  says  he  has  known  the 
debtor  magistrate  transport  his  creditor.  That  is  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice  in  Ireland.  I  have  not  heard  it — it  is 
DO  idle  rumour — I  have  known  it ;  I  have  known,  too,  the 
admirer  of  female  beauty  transporting  the  father  or  the  brother 
•of  the  female  !  These  are  not  the  only  instances  of  abuses 
under  the  Insurrection  Act.  Are  these  the  men  to  whom  you 
will  again  give  such  power? — is  that  the  intention  of  this 
Reformed  Parliament  ?  If  you  do  not  give  them  the  power, 
but  suppress  the  Orange  lodges,  as  you  will  suppress  the  Politi- 
<!al  Unions — if,  in  truth,  you  act  impartially,  they  will  be 
against  you  to  a  man.  You  must  bring  them  to  your  bosoms, 
or  this  will  be  the  consequence.  I  know  that  others  know  it — 
one  especially  whom,  though  he  diff'ers  from  me  in  religion,  I 
respect  most  sincerely  for  his  honesty  and  for  his  talents.  If 
you  will  not  rule  by  them,  they  will  not  act  with  you.  You 
may  execute  your  measure,  and  what  will  it  produce  ?  The 
tranquillity  of  the  grave — a  death-like  silence,  and  a  dreary 
repose;  but  not  peace— not  quiet — not  confidence.  You  may 
bury  ashes,  but  they  will  not  burn  again :  3'ou  may  sow  dragon's 
teeth — take  care  they  do  nut  raise  armed  men.  I  say  that,  in 
the  first  place,  you  have  not  made  out  a  sufficient  case  to  justify 
you  in  calling  for  this  measure.     In  the  second  you  have  not 
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shown  tliat  tins  is  tlie  proper  remedy  for  the  evils  of  which  you 
complain.  In  the  third,  you  have  given  nothing  like  legal 
evidence  for  the  measure.  In  the  fourth,  you  have  not  shown, 
that  one  witness  or  one  juror  has  been  injured  since  the  special 
commission  in  the  Queen's  County.  As  to  the  danger  to  the 
witnesses,  the  county  of  Clare  was  quieted  by  two  special  com- 
missions. Witnesses  were  examined  before  the  judges — where 
are  those  witnesses  ?  In  thatched  cottages  in  the  very  district 
itself.  One  of  them,  on  whose  evidence  five  men  were  convicted,^ 
lives  in  such  a  cottage  in  a  dreary  part  of  the  country.  He 
has  resided  there  ever  since.  A  Catholic  clergyman  wrote  to 
inform  me  of  the  fact,  in  order  that  I  might  state  it  to  the 
Government,  to  let  them  know  where  the  man  was,  and  to  per- 
suade him  not  to  tempt  his  fate.  He  was  an  informer ;  on 
his  evidence  five  men  had  been  executed  on  charges  of  murder. 
If  any  man  can  be  supposed  to  be  in  danger  from  giving  evi- 
dence, that  man  is.  If  the  precaution  to  protect  witnesses  be 
not  superfluous,  protect  him.  If  it  be,  this  measure  is  not 
wanted ;  but  because  I  suggest  the  possibility  that  such  pre- 
caution would  be  advisable  in  his  case  I  am  met  with  a  taunt 
and  a  laugh.  The  man  has  resided  there  for  two  years.  I 
show  you  that  your  witnesses  are  safe;  that  no  juryman  has- 
been  injured ;  that  special  commissions  have  not  been  resorted 
to ;  and  having  shown  this,  I  say  that  I  have  established  the 
non-existence  of  any  necessity  for  this  measure.  I  say  that  till 
you  have  tried  constitutional,  you  have  no  right  to  introduce 
unconstitutional  measures,  and  that  this  House  ought  not  to 
adopt  them  until  then.  I  know  it  is  said,  that  if  the  powers 
thus  given  be  abused,  the  ministers  will  be  responsible  to  a 
Eeformed  Parliament.  But  who  will  complain  here  or  else- 
where? You  stop  all  complaint — you  stop  even  petitioning, 
and  that  in  the  most  efiicacious  way — and  then  3'ou  mock  us 
with  scorn,  and  talk  of  responsibility.  I  now  come  to  another 
part  of  the  subject.  You  say,  that  this  measure  is  necessary 
against  predial  and  political  agitation.  How  do  you  show  the 
connection  between  them  ?     Has  there  been  any  direct  allega- 
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tion  of  their  connection  ?  Is  not  the  offence  already  provided 
for  by  a  punishment  of  transportation  for  life  ?  If  that  be  not 
enough,  you  have  the  general  law  of  conspiracy  to  meet  every 
case.  When  there  were  public  meetings,  which  you  deemed 
improper,  at  the  end  of  last  year,  you  put  them  down  by  those 
Acts ;  you  prosecuted  and  you  never  failed  of  a  conviction. 
But  I  deny,  with  the  most  indignant  scorn,  that  political  agi- 
tation is  in  the  slightest  degree  connected  with  predial  agitation. 
You  cannot  deny  us  inquiry  on  this  point.  Separate,  in  com- 
mittee, this  measure  into  two  Bills,  and  let  us  have  an  inquiry. 
Let  us  not  be  tried  on  scraps  of  newspapers,  containing,  one  of 
them  at  least,  a  gross  falsehood — that  which  attributed  to  mo 
the  creating  of  Arbitration  Courts,  and  holding  up  to  the  hatred 
of  the  public  those  who  would  not  attend  them.  The  fact  is, 
that  political  agitation  is  calculated  to  stop  predial  agitation. 
This  is  proved  by  the  fact,  that  as  political  agitation  has  been 
extended,  predial  agitation  has  diminished.  The  Catholic 
Association  was  established  in  1824  ;  and  in  that  year  it  was, 
that  Sir  Thomas  Lambert  circulated  at  his  own  expense,  30,000 
copies  in  the  south  of  Ireland  of  an  address  written  by  me  to 
tranquillize  the  country.  Let  us  see  what  the  effect  of  estab- 
lishing the  Catholic  Association  was.  The  number  of  persons 
charged  with  treasonable  offences  was,  in  1823,  106;  1824,  one; 
1825,  one;  1826,  one;  1827,  none ;  1828,  none;  1829,  none ; 
and  the  greater  number  of  these  years  were  "  years  of  political 
agitation."  Offences  with  violence  decreased  as  political  agita- 
tion spread.  There  were  accused  of  seditious  practices — in 
1822,  499;  1823,  424;  1824,  121;  1825,  17;  1827,  4;  and 
whereas,  for  robbing  of  arms,  in  the  year  1822,  sixty-four  men 
were  arraigned,  in  1828,  the  number  came  down  to  seven.  I 
here  show  you  six  years  of  the  greatest  agitation,  during  which 
predial  crimes  have  gradually  decreased  in  Ireland.  How, 
then,  can  you  say  that  predial  and  political  agitation  are  con- 
current ?  What  do  I  ask  for  upon  these  facts  ?  Nothing  but 
inquiry.  All  I  say  is,  Hold !  Do  not  give  us  a  gagging  Bill ;  do 
not  deprive  us  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  and  the  trial  by 
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jury  ;  do  not  condemn  us  unheard.  We  are  not  Whitefeet, 
and  do  not  carry  on  our  attacks  by  night,  but  by  day.  Wh}^ 
cannot  you  put  us  down  by  day,  then  ?  You  have  the  Libel 
Law,  and  may  proceed  against  the  papers  which  publish  our 
speeches.  What  have  we  done  that  you  should  deprive  us  of 
the  rights  of  Englishmen — without  inquiry  ?  You  may  insinu- 
ate— you  may  allege — you  may  say  that  peace  is  recommended 
by  us,  but  that  we  promote  disturbance.  If  that  be  the  case, 
you  can  prove  it,  and  it  is  an  indictable  offence  for  which  you 
may  punish  us.  You  cannot  contend  that  you  have  not  the 
power  to  convict  us,  for  one  of  our  complaints  is,  that  you  can, 
and  do,  pack  juries.  You  packed  a  jury  to  try  me ;  and  might 
do  so  to  try  any  other  man.  When  the  jurj^  by  which  I  was 
tried,  was  selected,  you  put  off  from  it  Alderman  M'Kenna, 
whom  you  afterwards  made  a  baronet ;  you  also  put  off  the 
Chairman  of  the  Bank  of  Ireland,  and  others,  whom,  it  was 
thought,  would  only  act  fairly,  till  you  succeeded  in  obtaining 
a  jury  know^n  to  be  violently  against  me  ;  for  although  I  have 
many  friends,  I  have  some  enemies  in  Dublin.  You  can  do  all 
this  again ;  and  j^ou  have  no  pretence,  therefore,  for  saying  that 
you  cannot  enforce  the  law.  You  tell  us,  that  a  multitude  of 
crimes  are  committed  in  Ireland,  and  the  circumstance  was 
much  insisted  upon  by  the  right  hon.  baronet,  the  member  for 
Tamworth.  I  beg  the  House  will  for  one  moment  lend  me  its 
attention,  whilst  I  make  an  observation  upon  the  powerful 
speech  delivered  by  that  right  hon.  gentleman — a  speech  which, 
perhaps,  better  answered  the  purpose  of  its  deliverer  than  any 
he  ever  before  delivered  in  this  House.  Alluding  to  the  period 
of  the  year  1798,  he  instanced  a  case  of  the  seizure  of  an  indi- 
vidual in  Ireland  at  that  time,  upon  whose  person  was  found 
several  copies  of  an  Addi-ess  to  the  United  Irishmen,  exhorting 
them  to  peace  and  sobriety,  to  refrain  from  all  kinds  of  violence, 
and  to  be  patient  and  submissive ;  but  with  all  this  apparent 
desire  to  encourage  order  and  the  authority  of  the  law,  a  ser- 
geant's oath,  and  a  return  of  the  number  of  United  Irishmen 
in  several  towns,  were  also  found  upon  him.     The  right  hon. 
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baronet  inferred  from  that  fact  that  others  might  now  be  doing 
the  same  {hear,  hear).  Let  those  who  cheer  listen,  and  learn 
how  the  ease  stands.  What  was  the  peace  of  the  United  Irish- 
men ?  Thej  suggested  military  discipline ;  their  peace,  among 
themselves,  was  military  discipline — the  discipline  of  the  regi- 
ment— of  the  camp :  they  were  not  to  get  drunk ;  they  were  not 
to  commit  themselves  with  strangers  ;  they  were  to  be  orderly, 
and  keep  the  peace  ;  but  prepare  for  the  field ;  the  sergeant's 
oath  was  one  part  of  it.  Their  organization  was  military.  What 
commander  of  a  regiment  is  there,  quartered  in  Dublin,  who 
does  not  issue  his  orders  to  the  troops  under  him,  not  to  go  into 
public  houses,  to  make  no  enemies,  to  avoid  all  suspicious  per- 
sons, to  shun  disturbances,  and  to  conduct  themselves  peaceably 
to  all  men.  This  is  the  "  discipline  of  the  camp  ;"  it  was  that 
of  the  United  Irishmen. 

But  what  are  our  engines  of  action  ?  Pablic  and  open  pro- 
clamation of  grievances,  sufferings  and  misery  ;  complaints  that 
in  the  richest  land  in  the  world  the  people  are  starving ;  that 
the  Church  wallows  in  wealth,  while  they  want  sustenance  ;  that 
the  magistracy  is  tyrannical ;  that  juries  are  packed;  that  the  cor- 
porations are  narrow  monopolists,  bigoted  and  exclusive ;  in  a 
word,  that  everything  is  for  the  enemies  of  the  people,  nothing 
for  the  people  themselves.  These  grievances  have  been  super- 
induced by  the  Landlord's  Law.  This  House  has  passed  five 
Acts  of  Parliament  increasing  the  power  of  the  landlord  over 
the  tenant,  who  may  now  be  turned  out  of  his  farm  and  ruined 
for  something  less  than  7s.  6f/.  ;  whereas,  formerly,  the  legal 
process  cost  £15  or  £16  ;  a  cheap  mode  of  killing  off  the  super- 
abundant tenants  by  Parliamentary  authority.  I  defy  anyone 
to  show  that  I  have  stated  one  grievance  of  Ireland  that  did 
not  exist,  or  exaggerated  any  one  actually  existing.  I  repeal 
the  challenge.  Show  me  that  I  have  done  so,  and  then  turn  your 
Parliamentary  powers  against  me,  if  the  ordinary  law  is  not 
strong  enough.  But  until  you  show  me  that  I  have  done  one 
or  the  other,  what  care  I  for  your  charges  ?  The  noble  lord 
entered  the   other   night  into  a  calculation  of  the  number  of 
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offences  committed  in  Ireland.  He  went  tlirougli  a  period  of 
thirteen  months,  and  gave  iis  an  account  of  thirteen  or  fovirteen 
murders  which  had  been  committed  in  that  time.  The  right 
hon.  baronet  who  spoke  subsequently  to  hira,  by  some  strange 
multiplication,  increased  the  number  to  one  hundred  and  six- 
teen murders  !  as  much  blood,  he  observed,  as  was  shed  at  the 
battle  of  St.  Vincent.  \_M)\  Stanley:  ^^  Sixty-six  actual  murders 
and  one  hundred  and  tJiirty-three  attempts  to  Z:^7/."]  The  noble 
lord  certainly  did  not  say  thirteen ;  but  he  went  through  that 
number  of  individual  cases,  one  by  one.  That  is  not,  however, 
what  I  complain  of.  I  ask  why  we  are  to  adopt  this  hop-step- 
and-jump  statement  ?  How  know  I  that  it  is  correct  ?  "Where 
are  the  cases — whei-e  is  the  return  of  them  ?  Ought  not  we  to 
have  something  tangible  ?  Or  shall  we  remain  in  doubt  ?  The 
question  is,  to  take  away  the  Constitution.  Let  us  suppose  the 
noble  lord  to  be  right  in  taking  1,500,  as  the  number  of  crimes 
of  all  kinds  committed  in  Ireland  within  the  last  three  months. 
What  is  the  state  of  crime  in  England?  The  noble  lord's  catalogue 
includes  threatening  notices  and  serious  assaults,  and  the  total 
amount  is,  he  says,  1,500.  I  beg  the  House  to  bear  with  me, 
while  entering  into  this  calculation.  How  many  of  that  num- 
ber were  assaults  I  know  not — I  care  not — it  is  no  matter  ;  but 
all  the  assaults  are  included  in  it.  Several  of  them  were  not  of 
a  common  nature — not  cases  of  the  mere  lifting  up  of  the  finger, 
but  cases  in  which  an  actual  blow  was  given.  What,  however, 
was  the  state  of  crime  in  the  year  1822  ?  There  were  738 
actual  committals  for  treasonable  offences,  seditious  practices, 
robberies  of  arms,  assembling  armed  by  night,  and  robbing  the 
mail.  Add  to  these  offences  many  for  which  the  perpetrators 
were  not  committed  to  trial,  and  you  will  have,  at  least,  7,380 
lor  the  total  number  in  that  year,  considerably  more  in  propor- 
tion than  the  number  stated  by  the  noble  lord  to  have  occurred 
in  the  last  thirteen  months.  Again,  in  the  year  1823,  the  num- 
ber of  committals  was  629,  which  would  give  6,290  for  the 
offences  in  that  period.  Let  me  now  turn  to  England.  In  the 
year  1831,  the  capital  oHences  of  the  highest  nature,  not  in- 
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-eluding  assaultp,  amounted  to  19,G46,  and  in  the  year  following, 
to  21,000,  or  5,000  each  quarter.  Now,  the  population  of  Eng- 
land is  12,000,000,  that  of  Ireland  is  only  8,000,000.  \Mr. 
Stanley :  "  The  statement  icas  confined  to  the  province  of  Lein- 
■ster.^''\  It  is  the  province  of  Leinster  alone  to  which  that  calcu- 
lation applies.  How  know  I  the  correctness  of  the  fact  ?  Would 
not  a  court-martial  require  some  more  evidence  to  decide  upon 
than  this  ?  How  know  I  that  in  that  catalogue  there  are  not 
repetitions,  many  of  them  regarding  the  same  offence  ?  How 
know  I  what  faith  is  to  be  placed  in  those  who  made  the  re- 
turns ?  How  do  I  know  who  the  accusers  are  ?  Take  tlie  rest 
•of  the  offences  throughout  Ireland — they  are  not  500  for  the 
•other  three  provinces  for  the  same  period.  Take  the  case  in  the 
^strongest  way  against  me,  and  they  will  not  amount  to  more 
than  the  number  of  higher  offences,  only,  in  England  and 
Wales.  In  the  county  of  Kerry  there  are  eleven  prisoners  ;  in 
the  western  division  of  the  county  of  Cork  there  are  only  ten. 
Is  a  country  to  be  outlawed  on  such  a  statement  as  this  ?  Above 
all,  in  this  miserable  country,  are  we  to  trample  down  every 
right  that  is  dear  to  freemen — even  the  right  to  complain? 
We  are  told  by  the  right  hon.  baronet  that  agitation  has  sub- 
sisted in  Ireland  concurrently  with  these  crimes.  The  fact  is, 
agitation  commenced  in  the  month  of  October ;  it  increased  in 
November,  though  not  rising  to  any  serious  height.  The  elections 
then  intervened  and  engaged  everybody's  attention,  and  in  a 
fortnight  or  three  weeks  we  were  all  here.  Agitation  has  had 
no  time  to  hold  out  hope  to  the  people. 

The  right  hon.  gentleman  assailed  Mr.  Steele,  and  read  a 
passage  from  a  speech  of  that  gentleman,  in  which  there  was 
certainly  a  good  deal  of  ribaldry,  and  for  which,  I  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  say,  the  Government  were  right  in  putting  him  on  his 
trial.  That  trial  he  must  abide  ;  and  if  the  jury  think  that  he 
used  the  expressions  with  an  intention  derogatory  to  his  alle- 
giance in  any  way,  they  will  convict  him  ;  but,  if  they  believe 
that  he  used  them  in  order  to  obtain  the  confidence  of  the  people, 
whereby  he  might  be  enabled  to  promote  peace — which  will  be 
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his  only  defence — tliougli  if  the  jury  should  b3  of  the  same- 
opinion  as  hon.  gentlemen  here,  they  will  convict  him,  and  he 
will  be  punished;  otherwise,  they  must  be  bound  to  acquit  him. 
I  will  only  say,  with  reference  to  that  gentleman,  that  they  mis- 
take him  much  who  judge  of  him  from  these  passages  of  his 
speech.  He  is,  it  is  true,  an  enthusiast ;  and  a  generous  enthu- 
siast ;  but  he  is,  also,  a  man  of  science,  and  an  excellent  scholar. 
He  has  made  many  scientific  discoveries ;  he  has  improved  the 
diving-bell,  and  when  a  tunnel  was  projected  under  the  bed  of 
the  Mersey,  at  Liverpool,  he  was  the  means  of  preventing 
many  of  the  citizens  from  embarking  in  a  ruinous  speculation. 
I  will  not  speak  of  the  chivalrous  manner  in  which  he  risked 
his  person,  and  ventured  much  of  his  fortune,  in  the  cause  of 
Spanish  liberty  ;  but  there  does  not  exist  a  creature  of  more  true 
humanity  of  disposition,  though  mixed  with  a  strain  of  occa- 
sional wildness,  than  my  friend  Mr.  Steele.  I  do  assure  gentle- 
men who  laugh  at  Mr.  Steele  that,  if  they  had  the  pleasure  of 
his  acquaintance,  they  would  very  soon  learn  to  estimate  him 
highly.  While  gentlemen  might  lament  his  failings,  they 
would  unquestionably  esteem  his  manliness,  his  kindness,  and 
his  many  good  qualities.  I  am  aware  that  he  now  appears  be- 
fore the  House  in  a  situation  which  renders  him  liable  to  be 
misunderstood ;  but  I  know  him  well,  and  if  other  gentlemen 
knew  him  as  well,  they  would  esteem  him  as  warmly  as  I  do. 
But  what  has  he  done  ?  I  will  here  mention  a  remarkable  fact 
to  the  House,  illustrative  of  his  character.  In  one  of  the  late 
encounters  in  the  county  of  Kilkenny,  between  some  Whitefeet 
and  a  party  of  police,  one  of  the  former  was  shot,  and  died  of 
his  wounds.  Mr.  Steele  attended  the  inquest,  and  made  a  speech 
to  the  man's  relations,  pointing  out  to  them  in  very  strong  cha- 
racters the  folly  and  misery,  as  well  as  the  criminality,  of  their 
conduct.  But  what  I  more  particularly  wisli  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  the  House,  is  the  funeral  proceedings  on  this  occa- 
sion. The  place  appointed  for  the  interment  of  the  body  was  a 
mountain-pass.  At  that  spot  he  had  the  body  laid  out ;  he 
stopped  the  weeping  and  wailing  of  the  friends  of  the  deceased. 
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and  then  harangued  the  people  in  an  address,  in  whioli,  after 
pointing  out  the  disastrous  consequences  of  their  improper  be- 
haviour, he  said  that  he  thought  it  his  duty  to  offer  his  tribute 
of  just  praise  to  Major  Browne  (of  the  police),  whose  humanity 
and  benevolence  rendered  him  the  object  of  the  blps'^ings  of  tlie 
surrounding  country.  Now,  who  was  this  Major  Brown  ?  The 
very  man  by  whose  hand  the  deceased  had  fallen  ;  at  least,  who 
commanded  the  party  from  whom  that  individual  received  his 
death  wound.  Such  was  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Steele.  See  what 
the  Irish  peasant  suffers  without  the  least  reproach  !  Tlie  body 
of  the  dead  man  was  there ;  his  wife,  children,  and  friends  were 
there ;  and  upon  that  occasion,  the  very  individual  by  whose 
hand  he  had  fallen,  received  a  tribute  of  praise  for  his  humnnity 
and  kindness  from  the  agitator.  I  do  not  think  this  incident 
can  be  an  uninteresting  one  to  the  House,  and  thorefoie  I  have 
narrated  it.  I  turn  now,  however,  to  auotlier  subject,  and  am 
drawing  to  a  close.  I  have  omitted  many  topics,  but  I  will  now 
go  to  the  more  dii'ect  attack  made  on  me  personally  by  the  right 
hon.  Secretary,  who,  the  other  evening,  read  a  letter  of  mine  to 
the  House.  It  is  my  habit  to  put  my  name  to  everythiiig  tliat 
I  send  to  a  newspaper;  and  if  the  matter  be  indictable,  I  afford 
the  Grovernment  an  opportunity  of  prosecuting,  not  only  tlie 
proprietors  of  the  paper,  but  mj'self.  What  was  the  passage 
which  the  right  hon.  Secretary  read?  It  wis  that  in  which  I 
stated  that  the  member  for  Athlone  had  voted  against,  Ireland, 
and  I  appealed  to  the  people  to  know  whether  they  ap[)roved  of 
his  conduct.  I  also  made  use  of  similar  language  w.th  respect 
to  the  member  for  Limerick.  The  right  hon.  Secretary  taid 
that  I  was  wrong  in  having  done  so  ;  and  he  was  cheered.  I 
assert  that  I  was  right,  and  perfectly  coustitutional,  I  have  a 
right  to  appeal  to  the  public  against  the  vote  which  any  niaa 
gives  in  this  house.  I  say  that  that  is  a  constitutional  princ.ide. 
I  have  no  right  to  impute  motives,  and  t^iere  was  no  motive  im- 
puted in  the  casein  question.  I  have  no  right  to  say  that  there 
was  a  dishonest  intention  in  the  party  voting,  that  he  was  look- 
ing for  a  place  for  himself  or  for  a  relative  ;  but  1  do  assert  it 
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here,  tliat  every  human  being  governed  by  laws,  has  a  right  to 
complain  of  the  votes  of  the  framers  of  those  laws.  There  was 
an  attempt  made  by  this  House  to  suppress  the  publication  o^ 
the  list  of  divisions  {no,  no  !)  There  was.  I  appeal  to  my  hon» 
friend,  the  member  for  Middlesex..  The  publication  was  com- 
plained of  in  the  year  1822,  and  the  House  put  it  down.  But 
the  lists  are  now  published.  You  are  the  servants  of  the  public, 
not  of  any  particular  place.  When  elected  by  any  one  consti- 
tuency, you  represent  the  whole  United  Kingdom ;  and  so 
every  man  has  a  right  to  know  your  vote  and  canvass  it.  No 
man  has  a  right  to  impute  motives  to  you ;  but  I  claim  a  right 
of  stating  my  opinion  as  to  the  mischief  which  I  think  any  vote 
of  yours  may  create;  and  that  right  I  will  exercise  until  you 
put  it  down  by  some  Gagging  Bill.  I  am  willing  that  the  same 
privilege  should  be  exercised  by  anyone  else  with  regard  to  my 
own  vote.  I  have  not  exhausted  the  subject,  nor  have  I  ex- 
hausted the  deep  interest  I  feel  in  it.  I  say,  that,  as  far  as  poli- 
tical agitation  is  concerned,  there  is  no  such  case  made  out,  than 
any  dispassionate  man,  putting  his  hand  to  his  heart,  can  say 
there  is  evidence  to  connect  it  with  predial  insurrection.  Upon 
inquiring  into  the  subjects,  facts  to  the  contrary  stare  you  in  the 
face.  Is  not  Ireland  in  distress  ?  Is  she  not  in  want,  and  suf- 
fering grievances  ?  The  noble  lord,  the  member  for  Armagh, 
exclaims  that  relief  must  be  given ;  and  you  promise  relief. 
Oh,  yes  !  If  we  pass  this  Bill,  you  will  give  us  a  measure  of 
Church  relief.  But  you  are  sure  of  passing  that  measure  of  re- 
lief in  another  House.  It  has  little  immediate  practical  benefit, 
besides  the  abolition  of  Church  Cess.  But  to  secure  it,  why  not 
adopt  the  wise  motion  of  my  hon.  friend,  and  keep  your  hands 
over  this  measure  until  you  have  steered  the  other  over  the 
rocks  and  quicksands  in  another  place  ?  I  am  not  entering 
into  any  compromise.  I  say  that  Ireland  requires  relief,  and  I 
ask  how  do  you  propose  to  afford  it  to  her  ?  You  will  not  apply 
any  part  of  the  rich  revenues  of  the  Church  to  the  relief  of  the 
poor.  What  is  to  become  of  them  ?  You  can  give  them  no- 
thing, and  the  only  thing  I  can  offer  them  is  hope — the  hope  of 
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a  domestic  Legislature.  You  may  think  that  a  delusive  hope. 
How  are  you  to  show  it  to  be  such  ?  By  anticipating  me  ;  by 
evincing  that  you  are  a  protecting  Legislature ;  that  you  are  a 
iind  and  paternal  Legislature.  Oh,  instead  of  that,  you  turn 
away  the  look  of  kindliness ;  you  turn  away  all  benefits,  and 
leave  the  grinding  evils.  You  leave  the  rack-renting  absentees ; 
you  leave  every  misery  and  grievance  untouched ;  for  bread, 
you  give  them  a  stone ;  you  raise  the  scorpion  rod  of  despotic 
authority  over  them,  and  say  that  "  You  must  be  feared  before 
you  can  be  loved."  I  deny  it,  sir,  I  deny  that  you  have  made 
out  a  case  ;  I  deny  that  you  have  shown  that  predial  insurrec- 
tion has  anything  to  do  with  political  agitation  ;  I  deny  the 
right  upon  which  you  found  this  coercion ;  I  deny  that  wit- 
nesses have  been  injured  lately,  at  least  to  any  public  know- 
ledge. If  they  have,  I  utterly  deny  that  any  juror  has  been 
injured  during  the  whole  period  of  this  political  agitation.  Pre- 
dial agitation  subsisted  for  forty  years  before  political  agitation 
commenced.  Having  thus  demonstrated  that  this  measure  is 
by  no  means  necessary,  shall  I  trust  the  despotic  power  it  con- 
fers to  hands  which  I  think  ought  to  have  no  power  at  all ;  to 
statesmen,  who  mingle  miserable  personal  feelings  with  their 
political  conduct  ? 

I  call  upon  you  if  you  would  conciliate  Ireland ;  if  you 
would  preserve  that  connection,  which  I  desire  you  to  recollect 
has  never  yet  conferred  a  single  blessing  upon  that  country ; 
that  she  knows  nothing  of  you  but  by  distress,  forfeitures,  and 
confiscations ;  that  you  have  never  visited  her  but  in  anger ; 
that  the  sword  of  desolation  has  often  swept  over  her,  as  when 
Cromwell  sent  his  eighty  thousand  to  perish  ;  that  you  have  bur- 
dened her  with  grinding  penal  laws,  despite  the  faith  of  treaties, 
and  in  violation  of  every  compact ;  and  that  you  have  neglected 
to  fulfil  the  promises  you  dealt  out  to  her.  You  have,  it  is  true, 
granted  Catholic  Emancipation,  but  nine-and-twenty  years 
after  it  was  promised,  and  five-and-twenty  years  after  the  Par- 
liament of  Ireland  must,  of  necessity,  have  done  so.  We  know 
you,  as  yet,  but  in  our  sufferings  and  in  our  wrongs;  and  you 
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are  now  kind  enough  to  give  us,  as  a  boon,  this  Act,  which  de- 
prives us  of  the  trial  by  jury,  and  substitutes  courts- martial ; 
which  deprives  us  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  and,  in  a  word, 
imposes  on  a  person  the  necessity  of  proving  himself  innocent. 
That  Act  you  give  us,  and  you  tell  us  it  will  put  down  the  agita- 
tion of  the  Repeal  of  the  Union.  I  tell  you  that,  until  you  do  us 
justice,  you  can  never  expect  to  attain  your  object.  The  pre- 
sent generation  may  perish,  your  Robespierrian  measures  may 
destroy  the  existing  population,  but  the  indignant  soul  of  Ire- 
laud  you  can  never  annihilate.  There  was  a  time  when  a  ray 
of  hope  dawned  upon  that  country.  It  was  when  the  present 
Parliament  first  assembled.  We  saw  this  Reformed  House  of 
Commons  congregated.  We  knew  that  every  man  here  had  a 
constituency ;  we  knew  that  the  people  of  England  were  repre- 
sented here ;  we  knew  that  the  public  voice  not  only  would  in- 
fluence your  decisions  but  command  your  votes  ;  we  hoped  that 
j^ou  would  afford  us  redress  of  our  grievances  ;  and  you  give  us 
— an  Act  of  despotism  ! 
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At  the  conclusion  of  the  debate,  which  was  moderate  in  tone  and  temper, 
O'Coiinc'll  called  attention  to  the  great  difference  between  the  temporalities  of 
the  Protestant  Church,  and  its  ecclesiastical  discipline.  On  the  former  sub- 
ject lie  would  vote  and  debate,  on  the  latter  he  would  avoid  all  interference. 

Mr.  O'Connell  rose  to  move  for  the  appointment  of  a  com- 
mittee to  consider  the  oaths  which  were  taken,  and  those,  if 
any,  which  ought  to  be  taken  by  members  of  the  House.  He 
trusted  that  the  importance  of  the  question  would  induce  the 
House  to  comply  and  allow  of  the  nomination  of  the  committee.. 
He  acknowledged  that  his  object  was  to  abolish  all  religious 
oaths  upon  members  taking  their  seats  in  the  House,  and  if 
necessary  to  substitute  a  declaration  disclaiming,  in  the  most 
unequivocal  manner,  all  species  of  bribery  and  corruption  at 
their  election.  Whether  the  House  were  disposed  to  go  so  far 
as  he  wished  to  go  or  not,   ou:iht  not  to  influence  them  in 
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deciding  tlie  question,  whether  a  committee  should  be  appointed 
or  not.  He  was  prepared  to  lay  before  the  lie  ise  the  strongest 
grounds  for  the  appointment  of  such  a  committee  ;  and  they 
were  to  be  found  in  the  nature  of  oaths  taken,  being  different 
ill  one  class  of  members  from  those  of  another.  In  fact,  there 
were  established  three  different  modes  of  swearing  or  affirming 
in  coming  into  that  House — the  Protestant  swore — the  Catholic 
swore — the  Quaker  affirmed — and  the  Moravian  would  have  an 
equal  right  to  take  his  seat  on  making  an  affirmation  if  elected. 
He  thought  that  the  time  had  now  arrived  when  the  necessity 
of  taking  an  oath  because  of  the  religious  persuasion  of  the 
person  to  whom  it  was  administered,  ought  to  be  done  away. 
The  oath  ought  to  be  a  universal  one,  and  in  such  an  oath  he 
of  course  included  affirmations.  The  recollection  of  tlie  oath 
only  existed  while  the  members  were  at  the  table  taking  it, 
and  for  the  rest  of  the  period  that  they  sat  in  the  House  it  was 
completely  forgotten.  It  might  be  said  that  such  a  form  of 
oath  was  meant  to  convey  subjugation  on  the  one  and  domina- 
tion to  the  other.  An  oath  founded  on  such  a  principle,  would 
be  scouted  by  an  overwhelming  number  in  that  House.  The 
Catholics  in  that  House  ought  not  to  be  placed  in  an  invidious 
light.  He  wished  the  distinctive  character  of  the  oaths  adminis- 
tered should  be  abolished,  and  that  all  chance  of  equivocation 
in  respect  to  the  oath  should  be  for  ever  set  at  rest.  He  asked, 
if  there  ought  to  be  the  slightest  chance  of  equivocation  exist- 
ing in  respect  to  any  oath  that  might  be  taken  by  members  in 
that  House  ?  He  felt  disgusted  as  a  Catholic,  that  any  one  in  tliat 
House  should  put  a  different  construction  upon  the  oath  wliieh 
he  had  taken  but  that  which  the  oath  conveyed,  and  which  he 
solemnly  felt  it  ought  to  bear.  He  contended,  that  the  person 
taking  an  oath  should  be  bound  by  the  plain  meaning  of  the 
oath,  and  not  by  the  construction  he  or  any  other  person  mioht 
give  it.  The  oath  taken  by  the  Catholics  in  this  House  should 
not  have  any  other  construction  put  on  it  than  that  which  it 
bore  upon  the  face  of  it.  With  all  the  respect  he  had  for  iJie 
opinions  of  hon.  members  in  general,  he  differed  from  them 
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and  more  particularly  from  the  hon.  memlDer  for  St.  Andrew's 
(Mr.  Johnston),  when  they  said  that  Catholics  did  not  feel 
themselves  bound  by  the  oath,  unless  upon  their  construction 
of  it.  The  hon.  member  for  St.  Andrew's  was  a  gentleman 
of  strict  integrity,  no  doubt,  and  as  such  would  be  conscien- 
tiously bound  by  the  meaning,  and  not  by  his  own  construction 
of  an  oath.  Then  why,  he  would  ask,  should  the  hon.  member 
conclude  that  the  Catholics  possessed  not  as  much  integrity, 
and  were  not  as  regardful  of  the  solemn  obligation  of  an  oath 
according  to  its  meaning  as  the  hon.  members  or  other  consci- 
entious men  ?  He  would  wish  the  House  to  understand  that 
he  (Mr.  O'Connell)  would  not  be  there  if  he  conceived  for  a 
moment  that  he  could  take  the  oath  according  to  the  construc- 
tion which  he  or  any  other  Catholic  might  chose  to  put  on  it. 
He  would  in  the  most  solemn  manner  declare  that  he  would 
vacate  his  seat  in  this  House  if  he  thought  that  a  different  con- 
struction of  the  oath  from  that  which  the  House  attached  to  it, 
had  been  by  possibility  put  on  it  by  him. 

There  was  a  magazine  called  the  Cafholic  Magazine — 
one,  doubtless,  very  little  known  to  the  members  of  the  House^^ 
and,  indeed,  to  the  country  generally.  It  was  edited  by  highly 
talented  and  learned  Catholic  clergymen ;  it  was  needless  to 
say  religious,  and,  as  such,  conscientious  men.  In  this  work  it 
had  been  rather  a  matter  of  controversy  whether  Catholics  could 
conscientiously  take  the  oath  imposed  upon  them  on  becoming 
members  of  that  House.  For  his  part,  he  would  not  hesitate  to 
say  that  he  had  taken  the  oath  according  to  its  meaning,  and 
in  the  full  sense  attached  to  it  by  the  House  ;  and  he  felt  that 
he  could  do  so  with  a  safe  conscience,  and  with  the  most  perfect 
regard  to  the  religion  which  he  professed,  and  in  relation  to  the 
religion  of  the  State,  which  he  could  have  no  desire  to  disturb. 
There  could  be  no  controversy  about  the  oath  as  it  now  stood, 
because  there  was  nothing  in  it  to  prevent  a  Catholic  from  acting 
as  he  pleased  with  respect  to  the  temporalities  of  the  Established 
Church,  either  as  regarded  the  power,  authority,  or  emoluments 
of  the  Church.     But  it  might  very  reasonably  be  asked,  why 
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were  there  any  oaths  of  a  distinctive  religious  nature  at  all  ?  It 
was  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  that  an  oath  was  first  tendered 
to  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  for  only  one  year 
in  that  reign.  The  oath  was  merely  to  bind  the  members  to 
keep  the  peace.  It  was  preceded  by  no  other,  nor  was  it  fol- 
lowed by  any  other,  until  the  distinctions  in  the  religious  com- 
munities took  place  at  the  Reformation.  By  the  1st  of  Eliza- 
beth, c.  1.,  s.  9,  the  Oath  of  Supremacy  was  enacted,  but  it  was 
not  required  to  be  taken  by  any  member  of  that  House.  By 
the  5th  of  Elizabeth,  the  Oath  of  Supremacy  was,  for  the  first 
time,  required.  However,  the  great  majority  of  the  peers  still 
continuing  to  be  Catholics,  there  was  an  express  clause  that  the 
oath  should  not  be  required  of  the  Lords,  and  it  was  not  re- 
quired until  the  reign  of  James  I.  From  the  5  th  of  Elizabeth 
till  the  1st  of  William  and  Mary  the  law  stood  in  this  way; 
and,  in  the  seventh  year  of  that  reign,  both  Houses  were  required 
to  take  the  Oath  of  Supremacy.  The  oath  distinctly  asserted 
the  King's  supremacy,  not  only  over  temporal  matters,  but,  in 
the  words  of  the  oath,  over  all  spiritual  causes  and  things. 
This  was  changed  at  the  Revolution — and  why  ?  Because  the 
Presbyterians  of  Scotland  could  not  acknowledge  the  king  as 
a  spu'itual  head.  To  meet  their  scruples  the  oath  was  changed 
into  a  negation  of  spiritual  dominion  in  any  foreign  prince,  pre- 
late, or  authority  whatsoever.  That  satisfied  both  Presbyterians 
and  members  of  the  Established  Church,  but  it  was  as  repug- 
nant to  the  Catholics  as  the  former  oath,  for  they  did  acknow- 
ledge a  spiritual  authority  resident  in  a  foreign  country — viz., 
the  authority  of  the  head  of  their  Church — the  Pope.  The  Act 
of  the  1st  of  Elizabeth  did  not  extend  to  Ireland  ;  and,  although 
the  Act  of  the  5th  of  Elizabeth  did  extend  to  Ireland  in 
terms,  it  did  not  in  terms  extend  to  the  Irish  House  of  Com- 
mons, so  that,  throughout  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth,  James  L, 
and  Charles  I.  there  was  no  obligation  upon  members  of  the 
Irish  Parliament  to  take  the  Oath  of  Supremacy.  But  in  May, 
1661,  the  Irish  House  of  Commons,  consisting  of  Cromwellian 
officers  and  soldiers,  passed  a  bill  to  make  it  obligatory  upon 
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members  to  take  an  oath  ;  but  tbe  Bill  was  subsequently  lost, 
and  Cathulies  sat  in  Parliament  until  after  the  Revolution.  In 
violation  of  the  Treaty  of  Limerick,  the  English  Parliament 
passed  an  Act  (the  l^th  and  14tli  of  William  and  Mary,  c.  2) 
to  compel  members  of  the  Irish  Parliament  to  take  the  Oaths  of 
Supremacy  and  Abjuration.  But  that  Act  was  constitutionally 
void  in  Ireland  until  the  year  1782,  when  an  Act  of  the  Irish 
Parliament  gave  it  the  force  of  a  law  of  the  land.  He  was  thus 
particular  in  going  through  these  details,  in  order  to  show  that 
religious  oaths  formed  no  part  of  the  original  constitution  of 
that  House,  but  that  they  were  invented  merely  for  the  purpose 
of  excluding  persons  professing  certain  religious  opinions  from 
the  privileges  of  seats  in  Parliament.  But  this  reason  no 
longer  existed,  and  it  was  absurd  and  ridiculous  to  continue  the 
practice.  In  1829  considerable  alteration  was  made.  In  that 
year  an  Act  was  passed  which  established  the  oath  which  was 
at  present  taken  by  the  Poman  Catholics,  and  by  the  same 
Act  another  very  excellent  alteration  was  made  by  striking  out 
of  the  oath  taken  by  Protestants  the  declaration  that  the  wor- 
ship of  their  fellow-countrymen,  the  Catholics,  was  impious  and 
idolatrous.  That  was  an  excellent  alteration,  for  it  would  not 
have  been  pleasant  to  have  sat  and  heard  the  old  oath  adminis- 
tered. There  were,  however,  some  strange  anomalies  between 
the  oaths  taken  by  the  members  of  that  House.  On  one  side 
of  the  board  he  saw  three  oaths  that  were  required  to  be  taken 
by  the  Protestant,  while,  on  the  other  side,  he  found  only  one 
that  the  Catliolic  was  required  to  take.  The  Protestant  was 
called  up  to  abjure  the  House  of  Stuart,  while  the  Catholic  was 
not.  Now,  he  had  always  understood  that,  in  point  of  politics, 
the  Catholics  were  the  class  of  persons  who  were  most  likely  to 
have  a  leaning  that  ^i\.j.  He  should  have  thought  the  common 
sense  view  of  the  matter  was,  that  that  oath  should  have  been 
exacted  from  the  Catholic,  while  the  Protestant  should  have 
been  exempted  from  it.  Protestants  were  also  called  upon  to 
Bwear  that  they  would  never  bear  any  allegiance  to  any  des- 
cendants of  James  11.     And  how  stood  the  fact  ?     Why,  no 
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sucli  descendant  was  now  in  existence.  Was  not  that  taking 
God's  name  in  vain  ?  "Would  it  not  be  more  in  accordance 
with  the  spirit  of  the  present  day  that  all  members  should  be 
required  to  take  one  oath  only — that  of  allegiance  to  the  Crown, 
which  was  an  oath  in  which  all  could  join.  No  Protestant  would 
refuse  it,  and  no  Catholic  had  the  slightest  objection  whatever 
to  it.  The  Catholic  oath,  in  its  former  part,  was  an  oath  of 
£delity  and  allegiance.  He  saw  no  objection  to  that,  though  it 
was  certainly  different  from  that  adopted  by  Protestants.  He 
was  ready  to  testify  his  allegiance  to  the  heirs  of  Princess 
Sophia,  being  Protestants,  as  if  the  oath  had  been  administered 
to  him;  but  there  was  a  part  of  the  oath  which  he  considered  a 
complete  insult :  "  And  I  do  further  declare  that  it  is  not  any 
article  of  my  faith  that  any  princes  excommunicated  by  the  See 
of  Eome  may  be  deposed  or  murdered  by  their  subjects  or  any 
person  whatsoever." 

Why  should  the  Catholic  be  called  upon  to  swear  that  he 
should  have  no  objection  to  make  the  declaration  ?  But  what 
right,  he  would  ask,  had  the  House  to  insult  him,  by  calling 
upon  him  to  take  such  an  oath  ?  "Was  it  possible  for  any  man 
to  be  so  destitute  of  moral  feeling  as  to  consider  that  he  had  a 
right  to  murder  any  man  because  the  Pope  excommunicated 
him  ?  In  his  opinion  the  oath  would  be  no  sanction  to  any 
man  who  believed  in  any  thing  so  monstrous  and  unjust.  Pie 
called  for  a  committee  to  inquire  whether  such  an  oath  was 
necessary;  if  it  were,  he  would  bend  his  neck  to  the  yoke — he 
would  submit.  But  he  denied  that  it  was  necessary,  and,  there- 
fore, he  considered  it  imperative  on  him  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  House  to  it.  He  had  the  most  ineffable  contempt  for  tlie 
doctrine  implied  in  that  oath.  To  that  part  of  the  oath  wherein 
the  Pope's  jurisdiction  was  renounced,  he  had  no  objection. 
He  would  pledge  his  most  solemn  sanction  to  that — but,  if  it 
were  necessary  to  swear  resistance,  even  unto  death,  to  any 
foreign  interference  in  these  matters  in  these  realms,  there  was 
no  Protestant  half  as  anxious  as  he  was  to  take  such  an  oath. 
But  what  dread  did  any  rational  person  entertain  of  the  tem- 
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poral  power  of  the  Pope  ?  Heaven  help  the  maniac  who  could 
imagine  that  the  Pope,  who  was  trembling;  for  his  own  small 
dominions,  could  put  the  temporal  authorities  of  these  kingdoms 
into  jeopardy.  "Was  it  not  a  monstrous  thing  to  think,  that 
these  realms  should  at  any  time  be  invaded  by  a  regiment  of 
cardinals,  and  a  squadron  of  friars  turned  into  riflemen  ?  The 
oath  then  went  on — "  And  I  do  swear,  that  I  will  defend  to 
the  utmost  of  my  power,  the  settlement  of  property  in  this 
realm  as  by  law  established."  That  prevented  his  making 
alterations  in  the  law  regarding  property,  but  it  was  an  un- 
doubted fact,  that  that  law  had  been  frequently  altered.  He 
could  mention  an  instance  in  which,  by  an  Act  passed  during 
the  last  year,  a  gentleman  became  the  inheritor  of  property  to  the 
amount  of  £4,000  a  year,  which  he  could  not  inherit  as  the  law 
previously  stood,  and  which  he  had  not  the  most  remote  prospect 
of  enjoying.  Therefore,  that  part  of  the  oath  was  quite  absurd^ 
and  the  man  who  took  it  in  that  year  would  have  different  im- 
pressions on  his  mind  from  the  men  who  took  it  the  previous 
year.  He  only  threw  that  out  to  show  how  far  equivocation 
would  go  as  regarded  that  oath.  The  argument  he  used  had 
been  used  on  a  former  occasion  with  respect  to  the  Coronation 
Oath.  What  millions  of  pamphlets — what  masses  of  arguments 
and  thousands  of  speeches  had  been  used  regarding  the  violation 
of  the  Coronation  Oath,  all  turning  on  the  mere  equivocation  of 
the  words,  or  the  different  interpretations  which  different  indi- 
viduals might  give  them  !  Did  it  require  the  Catholics,  any 
more  than  the  Protestants,  to  swear  that  they  would  defend  the 
state  of  property  ?  If  they  did  not  swear  the  Protestants,  why 
did  they  swear  the  Catholics  ?  The  oath  then  went  on — "  And 
I  hereby  disclaim,  disavow,  and  solemnly  abjure  any  intention 
to  subvert  the  Church  Establishment  as  by  law  established 
within  the  realm."  The  same  solution  might  be  applied  to 
that  as  to  the  former  paragraph ;  and  here  again  he  would 
adduce  the  occurrences  of  last  year,  when  ministers  had  passed 
the  Church  Temporalities  Bill — a  Bill  which  had  unsettled  the 
Church  Establishment  more  than   any  Act  that  had  taken 
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place  since  the  Eeformation.  What  he  (Mr.  O'Connell)  re- 
quired, was  a  committee  which  should  put  an  end  to  these 
equivocations.  The  oath  went  on — "  And  I  do  solemnly  swear 
that  I  will  not  exercise  any  privilege  to  which  I  am  or  may  be 
entitled,  to  disturb  or  weaken  the  Protestant  religion,  or  Protes- 
tant Government  within  the  realm."  What  was  the  meaning 
of  Protestant  Government  now  in  this  country  ?  Was  a  man 
satisjBed  to  swear  that  Government  was  a  Protestant  Govern- 
ment, when  the  whole  of  it  might  be  Catholic.  The  whole  of 
the  judicial  seats  might  be  filled  with  Catholics,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Chancellor;  when  the  navy,  the  army,  and  the 
magistrates  might  be  Catholics.  In  point  of  law,  all  who  wera 
admitted  into  the  Government,  with  the  exception  of  the  Chan- 
cellor, might  be  Catholics.  Was  it  safe,  then,  to  swear,  that 
such  a  Government  was  a  Protestant  Government,  when  there 
were  only  two  officers — the  King  and  Chancellor — at  all  con- 
nected with  it,  whom  it  was  necessary  should  be  Protestant  ? 
He  could  not  but  feel  that  this  was  a  point  of  great  difficulty. 
He  might  be  laughed  at  for  his  scruples,  but  he  could  not  help 
acknowledging  his  scruples  on  this  subject  had  been  very  great. 
He  had  been  told  that  it  was  the  Legislature  itself  had  passed 
the  Act,  and  as  the  word  Protestant  had  been  introduced,  must 
have  intended  such  a  Protestant  Government  as  now  existed  to 
have  been  understood — namely,  composed  only,  as  it  might  be, 
of  a  Protestant  King  and  Protestant  keeper  of  his  conscience, 
all  the  other  members  being  Catholics.  He  trusted  he  had  not 
done  wrong  in  taking  up  a  strong  feeling  on  this  question ;  but 
such  feeling  he  entertained.  Was  it  intended  to  be  said  that 
there  was  not  a  great  difference  between  Protestantism  and  a 
Protestant  Government  ?  They  certainly  were,  as  far  as  he- 
was  capable  of  distinguishing  between  them,  most  essentially 
different ;  and  this  was  a  fact  which  the  House  ought  gravely 
to  consider,  when  it  called  upon  members  who  took  their  seats 
there  to  take  the  oaths  which  it  was  considered  necessary  to 
administer  to  them.  What  was  the  meaning  of  the  word  privi- 
lege in  the  Catholic's  oath  ?    He  knew  that  Johnson  gave  it 
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two  meanings — namely,  immunity  and  advantage.  Immunity 
was  here  out  of  the  question.  Then,  as  to  the  other  meaning  : 
could  it  bear  that?  Was,  he  would  ask,  sitting  in  that  House 
an  advantage  ?  Surely  not,  for  he  and  every  other  Christian 
could  have  a  seat  in  that  House.  He  called  on  them,  then,  to 
define  the  meaning  of  the  word  privilege.  As  far  as  he  was 
concerned,  he  did  not  wish  to  vote  upon  any  matters  relative  to 
Church  affairs — not  because  the  word  privilege  was  in  the  oath, 
but,  as  a  Catholic,  he  did  not  think  he  should  interfere  in  these 
concerns. 

The  word  privilege,  then,  was  equivocal,  and  all  equivocation 
should  be  got  rid  of,  so  that  it  would  be  out  of  the  power  of  one 
hon.  member  to  put  one  construction  upon  the  oath,  and  an- 
other hon.  member  another.  There  should,  in  fact,  be  no  mistake 
upon  the  subject ;  everything  respecting  it  should  be  intelligible- 
He  thought  he  had  certainly  made  out  a  case  for  an  inquiry 
into  this  oath  in  particular,  so  that  it  might  be  put  upon  a  foot- 
ing which  would  take  away  all  equivocation  in  its  meaning. 
But,  he  asked  whether  he  had  not  made  out  a  case  for  inquiry 
generally,  for  why  should  the  Protestant  be  called  upon  to  take 
the  name  of  God  in  vain  by  abjuring  the  House  of  Stuart  ?  The 
thing  would  be  laughed  at  out  of  this  House ;  for  his  own  part, 
he  did  not  know  or  care  whether  the  Sardinian  royal  family 
was  nearer  to  the  House  of  Stuart  than  our  own  ;  but  if  he  were 
a  Protestant,  he  did  not  think  that  he  could  take  the  present 
Oath  of  Supremacy.  Then  he  came  to  that  part  of  the  oath 
which  declares  that  no  foreign  prince  or  prelate  has,  or  ought 
to  have,  authority,  ecclesiastical  or  temporal,  within  this  realm. 
Now,  he  could  conceive  a  Protestant  denying  that  there  ought 
to  be  any  supremacy  by  a  foreign  prelate  in  this  country,  but 
he  could  not  see  how  the  same  person  could  swear  that  the  Pope 
had  not  authority  and  supremacy  in  the  realm.  He  did  not 
see  how  this  could  be  sworn  to  by  a  Protestant  in  the  presence 
of  him  (Mr.  O'Connell),  who  acknowledged  that  supremacy. 
When  a  college  for  the  education  of  Catholic  clergymen  was 
supported  by  Act  of  Parliament,  and  visitors,  Protestant  and 
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Catholic,  appointed  over  it  by  Act  of  Parliament,  that  Act  ex- 
pressly ordering  that  all  matters  relating  to  the  doctrine  and 
discipline  of  the  Catholic  Church  should  be  under  the  control  of 
Roman  Catholics,  it  was  most  absurd  to  make  a  solemn  attes- 
tation to  God  in  that  House  that  the  Pope  had  no  spiritual 
authority  in  these  realms.  He  had  such  authority,  and  he  had 
spiritual  jurisdiction  as  sure  as  the  sun  would  rise  tomorrow. 
There  might  have  been  some  feasible  excuse  for  such  an  asser- 
tion when  the  Parliament  consisted  exclusively  of  Protestants,, 
and  when  that  Parliament,  one  and  all,  would  not  recognise 
that  authority.  But  of  what  use  was  it  now,  when  there  was 
no  longer  any  distinctive  reprobation  of  Catholics,  or  any  dis- 
tinctive exaltation  of  Protestants  ?  He  thought  that  in  such  a 
case  the  House,  at  least,  could  not  refuse  a  Committee  of  In- 
quiry. He  knew  the  Catholic  oaths  had  been  framed  as  a  safe- 
guard for  the  State — a  safeguard  forsooth  !  He  had  read  a 
thousand  speeches  in  which  the  uniform  expression  was  :  "If 
you  let  Catholics  into  the  House,  you  will  upset  the  old  insti- 
tutions of  the  country ;  for,  though  they  may  be  only  few — only 
forty  or  fifty  in  number — they  will  always  league  together ;  and, 
by  so  doing  have  the  power  of  injuring  Protestantism  and  the 
State  to  a  fearful  extent."  Now,  what  was  the  fact  of  the 
case  ?  Since  the  admission  of  Catholics  to  the  House,  they  had 
never  voted  together  but  once,  and  that  once,  he  was  happy 
and  proud  to  say,  was  in  favour  of  the  Jewish  Pelief  Bill.  On 
the  Reform  Bill,  one  Catholic  gentleman  of  high  rank  and  of 
very  large  property  voted  against  the  country,  and  on  all  otlipr 
questions  they  were  never  united.  Not  only  did  the  English 
Catholics  differ  from  the  Irish,  but  the  Eaglish  and  Irish 
Roman  Catholics  also  differed  among  themselves.  This  was  a 
convincing  proof  of  the  absurdity  of  the  prophecies  and  the  use- 
lessness  of  the  oaths.  If  any  oaths  were  to  be  taken  at  the 
table,  let  them  be  respecting  the  conduct  of  members  in  that 
House.  Let  them  be  subjected  to  the  same  obligations  to  do 
justice  as  were  imposed  upon  judges  and  juries.  Let  each  mem- 
ber swear,  or  solemnly  declare,  that  he  would  vote  accurding 
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to  his  conscience.     But,  above  all,  what  the  people  most  parti- 
cularly required  was,  that  their  representatives   should  pledge 
themselves  that  no  means  of  corruption  or  bribery  had  been 
used  to  obtain  their  seats.     These  were  the  topics  to  which  a 
committee  should  direct  its  attention,  and  upon  which  the  House 
should  afterwards  adjudicate.     Reform   was  of  little  value  to 
the  lower  classes  of  the  constituency,  if  the  higher  classes  were 
to  be  permitted  still  to  carry  on  the  system  of  corruption  by 
bribes.     He  did  not  press  this  particular  point  much, .  but  he 
claimed  it  as  one  of  the  topics  which  the  committee  should  take 
into  its  consideration.     He  should  not  trouble  the  House  fur- 
ther, but,  thanking  them  most  gratefully  for  the  patient  attention 
with  which  he  had  been  heard,  he  begged  to  assure  the  House, 
that  he  brought  this  question  forward  in  full  sincerity  of  a  con- 
scientious belief,  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  a  final  con- 
struction should  be  put  upon  this  Act,  and  that  if  distinctions 
were  to  exist  between  one  side  of  the  House  and  the  other,  they 
should  be  so  marked  and  prominent  that  no  man  could  be  in 
any  doubt  as  to  their   force  and   extent.     He  concluded  by 
moving  "  that  a  Select  Committee  should  be  appointed  to  con- 
sider the  oaths  now  required  by  law  to  be  taken  by  members 
of  that  House,  and  to  report  its  observations  thereon  to  the 
House ;  and  also  to  consider  the  propriety  of  altering  or  abolish- 
ing those  oaths,  and  substituting  other  oaths  or  declarations  in 
lieu  thereof." 


Subject,  Eepeal  of  the  Union  ;  Date,  April  22,  1834. 

Mr.  O'Connell,  having  been  called  by  the  Speaker,  spoke  to 
the  following  effect  :  It  happened  to  me,  sir,  a  few  days  ago,  to  be 
speaking  to  a  member  in  the  lobby,  when  I  was  asked  by  another 
member,  who  had  been  in  conversation  with  him  before  I  came 
up,  when  the  question  of  the  Eepeal  of  the  Union  was  to  come 
on.  I  was  about  to  give  the  required  information,  when  the 
gentleman  went  on  to  observe,  "  The  Canadas  are  endeavouring 
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io  escape  from  us,  America  has  escaped  us,  but  Ireland  shall  not 
escape  us."  The  hon.  member  for  "Wiltshire,  too,  who,  I  regret 
to  find,  is  not  now  in  his  place,  may  recollect  that  last  year, 
Avhen  the  Coercion  Bill  was  brought  before  the  House,  a  mem- 
ber of  this  House  said,  in  the  library,  with  something  like  an 
•oath,  that  Ireland  should  not  escape  us.  {Cries  of  *^0h  I")  It 
is,  I  think,  a  little  too  soon  to  begin  this.  Sir,  I  do  believe  it 
is  a  fact,  that  this  claimed  superiority — this  general  notion  of  a 
right  of  dominion  inherent  in  England  over  Ireland,  has  been 
the  great  bane  of  both  countries,  and  the  source  of  all  the  evil 
which  you  have  for  centuries  inflicted  upon  Ireland.  I  do  not 
believe  there  ever  existed  a  greater  mistake  than  the  supposition 
that  this  country  has  the  right  of  domination  over  Ireland,  or 
that  this  country  ever  obtained  all  the  rights  which  the  subju- 
gation of  the  people  of  Ireland  would  confer.  I  wish  gentle- 
men to  recollect  that,  in  treating  of  the  restoration  of  an  Irish 
National  Legislature,  I  wish  to  divest  the  case  of  every  feature 
which  may  not  be  thought  important,  and  to  bring  before  them 
matters  of  the  utmost  national  interest ;  but  let  not  the  spirit  of 
■domination  now  so  far  prevail  as  to  prevent  the  House  from 
allowing  a  fair  and  legitimate  discussion  of  this  subject. 
Amongst  the  people  of  Ireland  an  opinion  prevails,  that  British 
interests  are  adverse  to  those  of  Ireland.  My  first  and  greatest 
anxiety,  therefore,  is  to  demonstrate  that  the  English  have  no 
right  of  conquest,  nor  any  title  to  the  subjugation  of  Ireland. 
That  observation  I  mean  to  apply  to  the  aS'airs  of  Ireland,  both 
before  the  Union  and  since.  I  mean  to  canvass  this  question. 
I  mean  distinctly  to  assert  that  Ireland  was  an  independent 
nation,  and  we  ought  to  regard  her,  not  as  a  subordinate  pro- 
vince, but  as  a  limb  of  the  empire — as  another  and  a  distinct 
country,  subject  to  the  same  king,  but  having  a  Legislature 
totally  independent  of  the  Legislature  of  Great  Britain.  I 
shall  be  as  brief  as  I  can  upon  this  subject,  for  it  is  quite  clear 
that  no  man  ever  yet  rose  to  address  a  more  unwilling  audience. 
My  first  sentence  was  interrupted  ;  and  there  are  amongst  you 
those  who  have  endeavoured  to  interrupt  me  before  I  could  utter 
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two  distinct  periods.  I  feel,  however,  that  a  great  and  an  im- 
portant duty  was  confided  to  me,  and  I  am  determined  to  dis- 
charge it.  I  wish  to  show  you  that  Ireland  was  an  indepen- 
dent nation — that  in  bygone  times  she  was  an  independent 
nation,  having  an  independent  Legislature  to  take  care  of  her 
own  concerns.  I  may  be  mistaken  in  what  I  seek ;  but  my 
feeling  is,  that  I  but  discharge  my  duty  to  myself,  my  country, 
and  posterity,  in  calling  on  you  to  restore  her  to  the  station  she 
occupied  when  I  w^as  born.  But,  in  the  performance  of  my 
duty,  I  ask  those  whom  I  address  to  give  up  the  reins  of  power 
and  dominion — the  pride  of  power  and  dominion,  which  it  is 
infinitely  more  difficult  to  part  with  than  the  minor  interests 
involved  in  their  possession.  I  call  upon  you  to  do  that,  by 
ceasing  to  continue  the  Union  upon  its  present  basis.  Knowings 
then,  that  I  have  such  an  unfavourable  auditory,  I  am  anxious 
to  pass  over  these  preliminary  and  unpleasant  topics  as  quickly 
as  I  can,  and  to  dwell  as  short  a  time  as  possible  upon  matters 
likely  to  excite  the  unpleasant  feelings  of  those  who  hear  me. 
There  are  not  many  amongst  my  auditory  who  are  aware  that, 
from  the  period  of  1172,  when,  for  the  first  time,  a  sort  of 
treaty  was  entered  into  between  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  Ire- 
land and  the  British  monarch,  from  that  period  to  the  present, 
only  two  hundred  and  forty  years  have  elapsed  since  Ireland 
was  regarded  as  a  portion  of  the  dominions  of  the  Crown  of 
Great  Britain.  At  no  earlier  period  than  that  were  the  Irish 
recognised  as  subjects  of  the  king  of  England.  In  1614,  and 
not  before  that  year,  the  distinction  between  the  "  Irish  enemy  " 
and  "  English  subject"  was  put  an  end  to.  In  1614  there  wi.s 
a  recognition  of  a  distinct  nation  in  Ireland.  In  1614,  for  the 
first  time,  the  power  of  the  king  of  Great  Britain — the  power  of 
the  king  of  England  and  Scotland — was  recognised  in  Ireland. 
No  title  had  been  acquired  by  battle  previously,  nor  has  any 
been  acquired  since.  There  never  existed  a  right  by  conquest. 
No  jmist — no  writer  upon  the  laws  of  nations — can  say  that  any 
such  thing  occurred  to  give  England  any  such  claim.  There 
was  no  dominion  over  the  Irish  as  subjects — there  was  no  recog- 
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niticn  by  them  of  any  such  dominion  ;  and,  above  all,  there  was 
the  distinction  between  "  Irish  enemies  "  and  "  British  subjects." 
I  am  bound — for  I  am  not  speaking  for  the  present  hour — I  am 
not  addressing  those  merely  who  hear  me  ;  but  I  am,  I  believe, 
making  the  first  step  to  national  independence;  and,  in  doing 
so,  it  becomes  me  to  lay  the  foundations  on  which  to  rest  my 
arguments,  broadly,  distinctly,  and,  as  I  hope,  irreversibly. 

For  this  purpose  I  must  have  recourse  to  ancient  documents, 
which  will  perfectly  authorise  my  statement,  that  there  was 
neither  a  submission,  as  subjects,  of  the  Irish  people,  nor  a 
recognition  by  them  of  the  sovereignty  of  England.  The  first 
document  which  I  sliall  refer  to  concerns  the  reign  of  Henry 
III.,  and  is  dated  in  the  year  1246.  I  know  how  unwilling 
this  House  is  to  listen  to  the  reading  of  documents  of  any  de- 
scription ;  but  more  especially  those  certainly  not  calculated  to 
please  its  vanity  or  gratify  its  pride.  In  the  reign  of  Henry 
III.  a  number  of  the  Irish  people  applied  for  the  benefit  of  the 
British  law  and  the  British  Constitution,  and  they  asked  to  be 
recognised  as  subjects.  Henry  III.  issued  a  mandate  under 
the  Great  Seal  to  the  Barons  in  Ireland,  that,  for  the  peace  and 
tranquillity  of  that  land,  they  would  permit  it  to  be  governed 
by  the  laws  of  England  ;  but  on  this  point  what  was  the  testi- 
mony of  history  ?     It  was  this : — 

"  The  great  English  settlers  found  it  more  for  their  immediate  interest 
that  a  free  course  should  be  left  to  their  oppressions — that  many  of  those 
whose  lands  they  coveted  should  be  considered  as  aliens — that  they  should  be 
punished  for  their  petty  wars  by  arbitrary  exactions — and  in  their  rapine  and 
massacres  be  freed  from  the  terrors  of  a  rigidly  impartial  and  severe  tribunal. 
They  had  the  opportunities  of  making  such  representations  as  they  pleased  to 
the  court  of  England,  and  such  descriptions  of  the  temper  and  dispositions  of 
the  Irish  as  might  serve  their  purposes  most  effectually.  They  thus  succeeded 
in  rendering  the  mandate  inefTectual." 

This  is  my  first  proof  that  the  Irish  were  not  recognised  as 
subjects,  and  that  the  intention  of  the  Xing  to  recognise  them 
as  such  was  defeated  by  the  party  whose  object  it  was  to  pre- 
serve their  own  means  of  oppression  and  prevent  the  establish- 
ment of  a  imiform  government  in  Ireland.  The  second  document 
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I  shall  quote  illustrates  this  part  of  tlie  case.  An  offer  was 
made  by  many  of  the  Irish  to  pay  8,000  marks,  a  considerable 
sum  at  that  time,  to  Edward  I. — this  was  in  1278— for  the 
enjoyment  of  the  British  institutions,  for  the  protection  of  the 
English  laws,  and  for  the  establishment  of  a  regular  govern- 
ment in  Ireland.  In  this  instance  the  King  issued  his  mandate, 
stating — 

"Whereas  the  community  of  Ireland  has  made  to  us  a  tender  of  8,000 
marks,  on  condition  that  we  grant  to  them  the  laws  of  England,  to  be  used 
in  the  aforesaid  land,  we  will  you  to  know  that,  inasmuch  as  the  laws  used  by 
the  Irish  are  hateful  to  God,  and  repugnant  to  all  justice,  and  having  held  dili- 
gent conference  with  full  deliberation  with  our  council  on  this  matter,  it  seems 
sufficiently  expedient  to  us  and  to  our  council  to  grant  to  them  the  English 
laws,  provided  always  that  the  general  consent  of  the  people,  or  at  least  of 
the  prelates  and  nobles  of  that  land,  well  affected  to  us,  shall  uniformly  concur 
in  this  behalf;  and  having  agreed  between  you  on  the  highest  fine  of  money 
that  you  can  obtain  to  be  paid  us  on  this  account,  you  do,  with  the  consent 
of  all,  or,  at  least,  with  the  greater  and  sounder  part  aforesaid,  make  such  a 
composition  with  the  said  people  in  the  said  premises  as  you  shall  judge  in 
your  diligence  to  be  most  expedient  for  our  honour  and  interest ;  provided, 
however,  that  these  people  should  hold  in  readiness  a  body  of  good  and  stout 
footmen,  amounting  to  such  a  number  as  you  shall  agree  upon  with  them,  for 
one  turn  only,  to  repair  to  us  when  we  shall  think  fit  to  demand  them." 

And  the  historian  says : — 

*' Here  we  see  the  just  and  honorable  dispositions  of  Edward,  notwith- 
standing his  intention  to  make  this  incident  subservient  to  his  affairs.  But 
his  wisdom  and  rectitude  were  fatally  counteracted,  and  by  those  who  should 
have  run  foremost  in  the  prosecution  of  a  measure  which  would  have  pre- 
vented the  calamities  of  ages,  and  which  was  obviously  calculated  for  the  paci- 
fication and  effectual  improvement  of  their  country;  but  it  would  have  circum- 
scribed their  rapacious  views  and  controlled  their  violence  and  oppression," 

Again,  however,  were  the  people's  views  frustrated,  and 
they  were  a  second  time  refused  the  boon  they  solicited. 
Another  document  I  might  quote,  records  a  similar  application 
that  was  made  to  King  Eichard  II.,  through  Lord  Thomas  of 
Lancaster,  which  received  a  similar  refusal ;  as  well  as  a  later 
application  made  to  Lord  Deputy  Gray  and  Sir  Arthur  Chi- 
chester.    The  death  of  the  Earl  of  Desmond  afforded  an  occa- 
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slon  to  regulate  the  affairs  of  Ireland  upon  principles  of  justice 
and  liberal  policy  ;  but  Elizabetli  and  her  councillors  thought 
otherwise.  "  Should  we  exert  ourselves,"  said  they,  "  in  re- 
ducing this  country  to  order  and  civility,  it  must  soon  acquire 
power  and  riches.  The  inhabitants  will  be  thus  alieuated  from 
England;  they  will  cast  themselves  into  the  arms  of  some 
foreign  power,  or,  perhaps,  erect  themselves  into  an  independent 
and  separate  state.  Let  us  rather  connive  at  their  disorders ;  for 
a  weak  and  disordered  people  never  can  attempt  to  detach  them- 
selves from  the  Crown  of  England."  I  find,  sir,  that  Sir  Henry 
Sydney  and  Sir  John  Perrot,  who  perfectly  understood  the  affairs 
of  Ireland  and  the  dispositions  of  its  inhabitants,  both  expressed 
the  utmost  indignation  at  this  horrid  policy,  which  yet  found  its 
way  into  the  English  Parliament.  The  Queen  was  apprehensive, 
should  Ireland  have  the  benefit  of  good  laws,  that  she  would  be- 
come too  strong  for  mismanagement,  and  it  was  thought  that  the 
best  policy  for  England  would  be  to  keep  her  weak  and  divided — 
a  policy  which  has  been  followed  with  unrelenting  perseverance, 
and  which  is  as  much  acted  on  to-day  as  ever  it  was  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  Throughout  this  period,  the  right 
of  Ireland  to  a  Parliament  was  not  controverted ;  there 
was,  at  first,  merely  the  Parliament  of  the  Pale  formed ;  but 
in  the  interval  to  which  I  just  now  adverted,  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  III.,  an  attempt  was  made  to  take  the  Irish  repre- 
sentatives from  that  country.  The  writs  on  that  occasion 
were  made  returnable  to  Westminster.  The  people  returned 
the  members,  but  they  kept  from  them  the  power  of  granting 
any  supplies  of  money,  and  doing  so,  it  was  useless  for  the 
members  to  come  here,  and  accordingly  that  attempt  totally  failed. 
Thus  there  existed,  up  to  the  period  of  the  reign  of  James  I., 
an  anxiety  on  the  part  of  the  Irish  to  be  governed  by  British 
laws,  and  on  the  part  of  the  Governnent  that  anxiety  was  con- 
stantly met  by  resistance  and  refusal  to  grant  that  request.  It 
may  be  said  that  I  have  anticipated  the  proofs  and  arguments 
upon  the  other  side  ;  but  this  is  plain,  that,  if  there  was  no  right 
by  subjugation  over  Ireland,  yet  there  was  an  anxiety  and  a 
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Hisposltion  to  sut)mit  as  subjects,  "  in  order  aud  civility,"  are 
the  terms  used — that  is,  as  subjects  of  a  separate  and  distinct 
country,  and  having  a  Parliament  sitting  in  Ireland.  Why 
did  the  descendants  of  English  settlers  refuse  this  ?  Because 
they  desired  to  increase  their  plunder ;  because  they  had  a 
land  war  to  carry  on,  the  consequence  of  which  was  expected 
to  be,  the  acquirement  of  individual  territory,  and  an  en- 
richment by  individual  plunder,  even  though  thero  was  a 
lessening  of  the  power  of  the  Crown.  During  these  centuries 
that  I  have  alluded  to,  there  was  another  plan  formed,  the  most 
cruel  and  the  most  dishonest,  to  harass,  to  annoy,  and  to  plun- 
der the  Irish,  and  it  succeeded  by  means  as  cruel  and  as  mean 
as  the  project  was  dishonourable.  It  was  the  wish  of  the  Irish 
to  become  subjects,  and  of  the  ruling  English  powers  that  they 
should  remain  enemies.  At  length,  in  the  reign  of  James  I., 
the  whole  of  the  inhabitants  were  amalgamated  under  the 
one  Government,  and  that  amalgamation  was  produced  by 
crimes,  at  which  the  person  hearing  of  them  should  start  with 
horror.  Divisions  were  fomented ;  dissensions  promoted ;  the 
weak  were  roused  against  the  strong ;  the  stranger  against  the 
native ;  the  insignificant  against  the  wealthy ;  The  O'Dounell 
was  supported  against  The  O'Xeill ;  the  illegitimate  brother 
against  the  legitimate  son ;  and  when  they  had  invaded  the 
property  of  the  legitimate,  when  they  attacked  and  took  from 
him  the  county  of  Tyrone,  they  then  declared  that  the  lawful 
heir  of  it  had  forfeited  it  by  his  resistance  !  By  this  cruel  policy, 
which  I  am  bound  to  go  through  and  expose,  however  reluctantly 
— by  this  most  cruel  policy,  inroads  were  made  upon  the  pro- 
perty of  the  native  Irish,  and,  at  length,  those  who  despoiled 
them  obtained  a  rule  over  the  whole  country.  But,  let  me  in- 
form the  House  of  this,  that  this  dominion  was  obtained,  as  I 
have  said,  not  by  battle,  not  by  the  submission  of  the  people, 
but  by  the  perpetration  of  the  most  horrible  cruelties  that  one 
class  of  human  beings  ever  yet  inflicted  upon  another.  The 
story  of  Spanish  cruelties  in  South  America  is  mild  and  mode- 
rate, compared  with  the  dark  catalogue  of  crimes,  of  cruelties^ 
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and  atrocities  which  were  committed  in  Ireland,  and  against 
Irishmen.  I  hold  in  my  hand  extracts,  not  from  Irish  histo- 
rians, not  from  Catholic  historians,  after  that  distinction  was 
introduced,  but  from  writers  of  the  ascendant  party,  and  who 
charge  their  own  friends  with  the  committal  of  the  greatest 
crimes  that  ever  yet  disgraced  humanity.  In  Morrison's  "  His- 
tory of  Ireland,"  we  find,  in  1577,  this  fact  : — 

"  Tlie  lords  of  Connaught  and  O'Uorke  made  a  composition  witli  Sir 
Nicholas  Malby,  governor  of  the  province,  wherein  they  were  content  to  yield 
the  Queen  so  large  a  rent,  and  such  services,  both  of  labourers  to  work  for 
the  occasion  of  fortifying,  and  of  horse  and  foot  to  serve  upon  occasion  of  war 
that  their  minds  seemed  not  yet  to  be  alienated  to  their  wonted  awe  and  I'e- 
verence  to  the  Crown  of  England.  Yet,  in  that  same  year,  a  horrible  mas- 
sacre was  committed  by  the  English  at  Miillaghmast,  on  some  hundreds 
of  the  most  peaceable  of  the  Irish  gentry,  invited  thither  on  tlie  public  faith 
and  under  the  protection  of  Government.'' 

This  massacre  is  thus  described  by  the  Irish  annalists  : — 

"■  The  English  published  a  proclamation,  inviting  all  the  well-affected 
Irish  to  an  interview  on  the  Ilathmore  at  Mulloghmaston,  engaging  them,  at 
the  same  time,  for  their  security,  and  that  no  evil  was  intended.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  engagement,  the  well-affected  came,  and  soon  after  they  were 
assembled;  they  found  themselves  surrounded  by  three  or  four  lines  of  Euo-Hsh 
and  Irish  horse  and  foot,  completely  accoutred,  by  whom  they  were  ungene- 
rously attacked  and  cut  to  pieces,  and  not  a  single  man  escaped." 

Sir,  in  the  same  year,  another  atrocity  was  perpetrated.  In 
1583,  we  find  this  stated  by  Balase: — 

"  The  garrison  of  Smerwick,  in  Kerry,  surrendered  upon  mercy  to  Lord 
Peputy  Gray  ;  lie  ordered  upwards  of  seven  hundred  of  them  to  be  put  to  the 
sword  or  hanged;  repeated  complaints  were  made  of  the  inhuman  rioour 
practised  by  his  deputy  and  his  oflicers  ;  the  Queen  was  assured  that  he 
tyrannized  with  such  barbarity  that  little  was  left  in  Ireland  for  her  Majesty 
to  reign  over  but  ashes  and  carcasses." 

The  mode  of  accomplishing  the  destruction  of  the  garrison 
of  Smerwick  is  described  thus  : — 

"Wingfield  was  commissioned  to  disarm  them  ;  and  when  this  service  was 
performed,  an  English  company  was  sent  into  the  fort,  and  the  entire  were 
butchered  in  cold  blood.     Nor  is  it  without  pain  Ave  find  a  service  so  horrid 
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and  detestable  committed  to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  for  ■which  and  other  such 
exploits,  he  had  40,000  acres  of  land  bestowed  on  him  in  the  county  of  Cork, 
which  he  afterwards  sold  to  Richard,  first  Earl  of  Cork." 

A  great  portion  of  the  county  Down  was  obtained  in  the 
manner  I  will  now  descriue  to  the  House,  on  a  better  authority 
than  my  own  : — 

"  Walter,  Earl  of  Essex,  on  the  conclusion  of  a  peace,  ir-ited  Bryan 
O'Niall,  of  Claneboy,  with  a  great  number  of  his  relations,  to  >.ii  entertain- 
ment, where  they  lived  together  in  great  harmony,  making  good  cheer  for 
three  days  and  nights,  when  on  a  sudden  O'Niall  was  surprised  Avitli  an  arrest, 
togetlier  with  his  brother  ctfcd  wife,  by  the  Earl's  order.  His  friends  were 
put  to  tie  sword  before  his  face,  nor  were  the  women  and  cliildren  spared  ; 
he  was  himself,  with  his  brother  and  wife,  sent  to  Dublin,  where  they  were- 
cut  in  quarters.  This  increased  the  disaffection,  and  produced  the  detestation 
of  all  the  Irish  ;  for  this  chieftain  of  Claneboy  was  the  senior  of  his  family  ; 
and  as  he  had  been  universally  esteemed,  he  was  now  as  universally  regretted." 

The  county  Monaghan  was  acquiredabout  1590,  in  this  manner: 

"  About  this  year  died  M'Mahon,  chieftain  of  Monaghan,  who,  in  his  life- 
time, had  surrendered  his  country  into  her  Majesty's  hands,  and  received  a  re- 
grant  thereof,  under  the  broad  seal  of  England,  to  him  and  his  heirs  male,  and 
in  default  of  such,  to  his  brother,  Hugh  Roe  M'Mahon,  with  the  other  remain- 
ders ;  and  this  man  dying  without  issue  male,  his  said  brother  came  up  to  the 
state  that  he  might  be  settled  in  his  inheritance,  hoping  to  be  countenanced 
and  cherished  as  her  Majesty's  patentee.  But  he  found  he  could  not  be  ad- 
mitted until  he  promised  600  cows  (for  such,  and  no  other,  were  the  bribes). 
He  was  afterwards  imprisoned  for  failing  in  part  of  the  payment,  and  in  a  few 
days  enlarged,  with  promise  that  the  Lord  Deputy  himself  would  go  and  settle 
him  in  his  county  of  Monaghan  ;  whither  his  lordship  took  his  journey  shortly 
after  with  M'JMahon  in  his  company.  At  their  first  arrival,  the  gentleman 
was  clapped  into  bolts,  in  two  days  after  he  was  indicted,  arraigned,  and  ex- 
ecuted at  his  own  door :  all  done  by  such  officers  as  the  deputy  carried  with 
him  for  that  purpose  from  Dublin.  The  treason  for  which  he  was  condemned 
was,  because  two  years  before,  he  pretending  a  rent  due  out  of  Fearney,. 
levied  forces  and  made  a  distress  for  the  same,  which  in  the  English  law 
(adds  my  author)  may,  perhaps,  be  treason,  but  in  that  country,  never  be- 
fore subject  to  law,  it  was  thought  no  rare  thing,  nor  great  offence.  The 
Marshal,  Sir  Henry  Bagnal,  had  part  of  the  country,  a  Captain  Hensflower 
was  made  seneschal  of  it,  and  got  M'Mahon's  chief  house,  and  part  of  the 
land ;  and  to  divers  others  small  portions  were  assigned  ;  and  it  is  said  that 
these  men  were  all  the  contrivers  of  his  death,  and  that  every  one  was  paid 
something  for  his  share." 
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But,  sir,  the  further  progress  towards  English  dominion  in 
Ireland  is  stained  with  crimes  of  the  worst  character — by  plun- 
der, hy  the  wilful  creation  of  famine  and  formation  of  insur- 
rection— by  the  hiring  of  assassins — by  the  total  devastation  of 
the  country.  It  is  a  painful  and  melancholy  duty  for  me  to 
have  to  recite  these  facts ;  but  it  is  my  firm  conviction  that  it  is 
my  duty  to  detail  them.  I  bring  them  now  forward  to  lay  down 
a  basis  for  my  arguments,  and  from  which  I  think  the  inevitable 
conclusion  in  the  minds  of  gentlemen  will  be,  that  they  are 
bound  to  vote  in  support  of  the  motion  which  I  shall  conclude 
by  submitting  to  the  House.  Of  the  period  between  1580  and 
1590,  we  are  told: — 

"  Nor  were  these  incessant  acts  of  cruelty  sufficient  to  appease  the  enmity 
of  the  Queen's  officers.  That  destruction  which  their  swords  had  left  unfi- 
nished they  now  industriously  completed  by  a  general  famine." 

Mr.  Morrison  mentions  this  method  of  ending  the  war  with 
a  seeming  complacency,  at  least  without  dislike.  But  the  effects 
of  it  were  too  horrible  to  be  unfeelingly  related,  even  by  an 
enemy.     He  says  : — 

"  Because  I  have  often  made  mention  formerly  of  our  destroying  the  rebels' 
corn,  and  using  all  means  to  fjimish  them,  let  me  now,  by  two  or  three  ex- 
amples, show  the  miserable  state  to  which  they  were  thereby  reduced." 

He  then,  after  telling  us  that  Sir  Arthur  Chichester,  Sir 
Richard  Morrison,  and  other  commanders,  saw  a  most  horrid 
spectacle  of  three  cliildren,  whereof  the  eldest  was  not  above  ten 
years  old,  feeding  on  the  flesh  of  their  dead  mother,  with  cir- 
cumstances too  shocking  to  be  repeated,  and  that  the  common 
sort  of  rebels  were  driven  to  unspeakable  extremities,  beyond 
the  records  of  any  histories  that  he  had  ever  heard  of  that  kind : 

"No  spectacle,"  adds  Morrison,  "was  more  frequent  in  the  ditches  of 
towns,  and  especially  in  wasted  villages,  than  to  see  multitudes  of  these 
poor  people  dead,  with  their  mouths  coloured  green,  by  eating  nettles,  docks, 
and  all  things  they  could  rend  up  out  of  the  ground.  The  Lord  Deputy  and 
Council,  in  a  letter  to  the  Lords  in  England,  concerning  their  receiving  the 
submissions  of  some  Irish  chiefs,  acquainted  them  that  they  bad  received 
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their  submissions,  partly  for  the  good  of  the  service,  and  partly  out  of 
humane  consideration,  having  (say  they)  with  our  own  eyes  daily  seen  the 
lamentable  condition  wherein  we  found  everywhere  men  dead  of  famine,  and 
they  add,  that  in  the  space  of  a  few  months  above  3,000  were  starved  in 
Tyrone.  Thus  had  the  Queen's  army,  under  Lord  Mountjoy,  broken,  and 
absolutely  subdued  all  the  lords  and  cliieftains  of  the  Irish  ;  wiiereupon,  the 
multitude  being  brayed,  as  it  were,  in  mortar  (says  Sir  John  Davies),  with 
sword,  famine,  and  pestilence,  together  submitted  themselves  to  the  English 
Government,  received  the  laws  and  magistrates,  and  most  gladly  embraced 
the  king's  pardon,  and  peace  in  all  parts  of  the  realm,  with  demonstrations 
of  joy  and  comfort." 

There  is  another  document  to  which  I  will  refer,  from  the 
pen  of  Spenser ;  it  is  a  feeling  and  an  accurate  desci-iption  of 
the  mode  in  which  this  species  of  warfare  was  carried  on  in 
Ireland.     Here  are  his  words  : — 

"Notwithstanding  that  the  same  was  a  most  rich  and  plentiful  country, 
full  of  corn,  and  cattle,  yet,  ere  one  year  and-a-half,  they  were  brought  to 
such  wretchedness  as  that  any  strong  heart  would  rue  the  same.  Out  of 
every  corner  of  the  woods  and  glens  they  came  creeping  forth  upon  their 
hands,  for  their  legs  could  not  bear  them  ;  they  looked  like  anatomies  of 
death  ;  they  spoke  like  ghosts  crying  out  of  their  graves ;  they  did  eat  the 
dead  carrion — happy  were  they  that  could  find  them,  yea,  and  one  another 
soon  after,  insomuch  as  the  very  carcases  they  spared  not  to  scrape  out  of 
their  graves ;  and  if  they  found  a  plot  of  watercresses  or  shamrocks,  there 
they  flocked  as  to  a  feast,  for  the  time,  yet  not  able  to  continue  there  withal, 
that  in  short  space  there  was  none  almost  left,  and  a  most  populous  and 
plentiful  country  suddenly  left  void  of  man  and  beast." 

Lombard,  another  writer  on  Irish  history,  tells  us — 

"  After  Desmond's  death,  and  the  entire  suppression  of  the  rebellion,  un- 
heard-of cruelties  were  committed  on  the  provincials  of  Munster  by  the 
English  commanders.  Great  companies  of  these  provincials,  men,  women, 
and  children,  were  often  forced  into  castles  and  other  hous-es,  which  were  then 
set  on  fire,  and  if  any  of  them  attempted  to  escape  from  the  flames,  they  were 
shot  or  stabbed  by  the  soldiers  who  guarded  them.  It  was  a  diversion  to 
these  monsters  to  take  up  infants  on  the  points  of  their  spears,  and  whirl 
them  about  in  their  agony,  apologising  for  their  cruelty  by  saying,  that  if 
they  sufi'ered  them  to  live  to  grow  up  they  would  become  rebels." 

Many  of  the  women  were  found  hanging  on  trees,  with 
their  children  at  their  breast,  strangled  with  their  mothers* 
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liair  !  Recollect  now,  that  the  object  of  all  those  cruelties  was 
to  obtain  dominion  over  Ireland.  I  am  glad  that  I  have  but 
two  documents  more  of  a  similar  character ;  but  they  are  of 
great  interest ;  and  I  think  they  will  show  gentlemen  how  ex- 
ceedingly ignorant  they  are  of  the  woes  and  misfortune  of 
Ireland,  and  prove  to  them  with  what  audacity  the  greatest 
crimes  were  committed  against  my  country.  Morrison  acquaints 
us  that  Lord  Mountjoy  never  received  any  to  mercy  but  such 
as  had  drawn  blood  on  their  fellows.  *'  Thus,"  says  he, 
*'  M'Mahon  and  M'Artyle  offered  to  submit,  but  neither  could 
be  received  without  the  other's  head."  But  barbarous  as  these 
terms  of  acceptance  were,  they  were  sometimes  reluctantly  com- 
plied with. 

"I  have,  it  seems,  made,"  says  Lord  Mountjoy,  "some  of  the  subjects 
4ilreiidy  i-eclaimed,  and  in  these  times  suspected,  put  tliemselves  in  blood 
ah'eadj',  for  even  now  I  heard  that  Lord  Mountgarret's  sons  have  killed  some 
of  Cloncare's  and  some  of  Tyrrell's  followers  since  I  contested  with  their  father 
about  somewhat  I  heard  suspicious  of  them.  About  this  time,"  says  he, 
"Kugcnt  came  to  make  his  submission  to  the  President,  by  whom  he  was  told 
that,  as  his  crimes  and  ofl'ences  were  extraordinary,  he  could  not  hope  for 
pardon  unless  he  would  deserve  it  by  some  extraordinary  circumstance,  which, 
said  the  President,  if  you  will  perform,  you  may  deserve  not  only  pardon  for 
your  faults  committed  heretofore,  but  also  some  store  of  crowns  to  relieve 
your  wants  hereafter.  Nugent,  who  was  valiant  and  daring,  and  in  whom 
the  rebels  reposed  great  confidence,  presently  promised  not  to  be  wanting  in 
iinything  that  one  man  could  accomplish,  and  in  private  made  offer  to  the 
President  that,  if  he  might  be  well  recompensed,  he  would  ruin  in  a  short 
time  James  Fitzthonias,  the  then  reputed  Earl  of  Desmond,  or  his  brother 
John.  But  the  President  having  before  contrived  a  plot  for  James,  gave  him 
in  charge  to  undertake  his  brother  John.  Accordingly,  some  few  days  after, 
Nugent,  in  riding  in  company  with  John  Fitzthomas  and  one  ]\Ir.  Coppinger, 
permitted  this  great  captain  to  ride  a  little  before  him,  minding  f  his  back  being 
turned)  to  shoot  him  through  with  his  pistol,  which,  for  the  purpose,  was  well 
charged  with  two  balls.  The  opportunity  offered — the  pistol  bent — both 
heart  and  hand  ready  to  do  the  deed,  when  Coppinger,  at  that  instant, 
snatched  the  pistol  from  him,  crying  treason  ;  wherewith  John  Fitzthomas, 
turning  himself  about,  perceived  his  intent.  Nugent,  thinking  to  escape  by 
the  goodness  of  his  horse,  spurred  hard.  The  horse  stumbled,  and  he  was 
taken,   and  the  next  day,  after  examination  and  confession  of  his  intent. 
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hanged.  In  his  examination  he  freely  confessed  the  whole  intent,  which  was, 
to  liave  despatched  John  FItzthomas,  and  immediately  after  to  have  posted 
to  his  brother  James,  to  carry  the  first  news  thereof,  intending  to  call  hint 
aside,  and  in  a  secret  manner  to  relate  the  particulars  of  his  brother's  murder,, 
and  then  to  execute  as  much  upon  him  also." 

Here  the  House  must  perceive  that,  to  establish  English: 
power  in  Ireland,  the  basest  means  were  resorted  to;  and.  I  now 
ask,  gentlemen,  is  it  by  such  means  you  claim  a  title  to  dominion 
in  Ireland  ?  Are  these  your  title  deeds — these  the  acts  which 
give  one  human  being  power  over  another  ?  The  good  feeling 
of  the  present  day  will  recoil  against  an  assertion  of  right 
founded  on  such  atrocities.  I,  myself,  have  felt  it  to  be  an  ex- 
tremely unpleasant  duty  to  state  them,  but  I  give  them  as  a 
part  of  history — I  put  them  forward  as  part  of  my  case,  and  I 
challenge  my  opponents  to  show  that  the  subjugation  of  Ireland 
was  brought  about  by  conquest,  but  that  it  was  effected  by 
the  most  shameful  deceit  and  devastation,  and  by  means  the 
most  horrible  and  cruel,  which  were  to  others  woe,  but  were 
disgraceful  and  cruel  to  the  oppressors  who  used  them.  This 
part  of  Irish  history  I  quote  with  something  of  readiness ; 
because  it  has  not  in  it  anything  of  sectarian  distinctions,  and 
there  is  here  no  question  between  one  religion  and  another. 
The  question  here  is  the  subjugation  of  those  whom  their  oppo- 
nents chose  to  call  rebels,  but  who  never  were  recognised  as 
subjects.  On  this  account  it  is  the  less  painful  to  me  to  go 
into  these  details.  I  dwell  upon  them  to  show  that  England 
has  nothing  by  charter — nothing  by  conquest — to  claim  from 
Ireland,  or  to  prove  that  the  Irish  should  be  subjugated. 
England  has  no  claim  unless  such  crimes  as  I  have  detailed  be 
her  claim.  I  know  it  may  be  said,  that  it  would  be  better  for 
me  not  to  mention  these  matters — and  I  have  considered  it 
much  whether  I  should  bring  forward  at  all  this  part  of  my 
case— I  know  how  unfavourable  an  impression  it  may  produce 
against  myself  by  at  all  bringing  it  forward,  but,  after  the  best 
reflection  I  could  give  the  subject,  I  have  determined  on  ad- 
vancing it,  in  order  that  the  English  and  Irish  of  this  day 
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shall  know  upon  what  foundation  that  connection  has  been 
placed.  I  do  not  say  that  any  authority  is  now  derived  from 
the  crimes  I  have  recited ;  but  they  are  mentioned  to  put 
an  end  to  the  possibility  of  reverting  beyond  1614  for  claiming 
any  species  of  domination  over  the  people  of  Ireland.  The 
period  of  James  I.  is,  then,  that  period  in  history,  in  the  domes- 
tic history  of  the  countries,  when  there  existed  the  two  nations 
having  the  one  sovereign.  The  sovereign  existed  as  king  of 
England  with  his  Parliament,  and  he  also  existed  as  king  of 
Ireland — a  separate  and  distinct  nation  with  its  Parliament. 
Crimes  were  then  committed,  but  that  is  part  of  the  domestic 
history  of  Ireland.  The  story  of  the  reign  of  James  I.  in  Ireland 
is  a  deplorable  narrative  of  treachery,  plunder,  and  cruelty ; 
but  that  is  part  of  the  domestic  history  of  Ireland.  Stafford — 
haughty,  treacherous,  and  abandoned — ruled  with  an  absolute 
dominion,  which  was  as  fatal  to  his  sovereign  as  it  subsequently 
was  to  himself — he  completely  tyrannised  over  Church  and 
State  ;  but  that  also  is  part  of  a  domestic  history — it  is  part  of 
the  history  of  another  and  independent  nation.  In  the  progress 
of  the  Cromwellian  usurpation,  the  crimes  of  the  house  of 
Stuart,  even  when  the  Duke  of  York,  afterwards  James  II., 
took  40,000  acres  from  the  men  who  had  fought  for  his  father — 
the  revolution  of  ]  088 — the  breach  of  the  Treaty  of  Limerick — 
all  this  is  domestic  history.  These  are  all  features  of  our  own 
story ;  and  when  there  existed  a  Parliament  sometimes  greatly 
checked,  and  at  other  times  partly  free,  for  Poynyng's  law  was 
repealed  four  times,  and  the  judicial  independence  of  Ireland 
was  maintained,  shackled  even  as  the  Legislature  was,  there 
existed  a  distinct  Legislature — the  king  of  both  countries  was 
the  same — the  Parliaments  alone  were  dilTerent. 

That  was  the  state  of  things  down  to  1778.  Ireland  con- 
tinued to  have  a  separate  and  distinct  Legislature.  Look  from 
the  reign  of  James  I.  down  to  that  period  ;  and  my  case  is, 
that  to  that  time  England  had  not  a  shadow  of  a  title  to  a 
dominion  over  Ireland,  except  that  the  sovereign  of  Ireland  was 
equally  the  sovereign  of  England.     During  the  whole  of  that 
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period  the  title  of  Ireland  was  completely  perfect  to  possess  an 
independent  Legislature,  sometimes  fettered  by  authority  ;  a 
domestic  Parliament  at  least,  controlled  unjustly,  because  of  the 
•weakness  of  Ireland,  and  not  by  reason  of  any  ingredient  in  the 
Constitution  of  Ireland.  They  were  separate  and  distinct  king- 
doms— tliey  were  separate  nations — and  the  Act  requiring  that 
the  laws  of  Ireland  should  first  be  sanctioned  by  England  before 
they  were  valid,  was  an  act  of  usurpation.  From  the  end  of  the 
wars  of  William  until  1708  this  was  the  situation  of  Ireland.  The 
Act  of  1778  gave  some  scope  to  the  resources  of  the  country,  and 
nponno  country  under  heaven  have  so  many  blessings  been  con- 
ferred as  upon  Ireland.  The  opportunity,  theu,  having  been  given 
for  those  resources  to  develop  themselves,  Ireland  was  growing 
in  wealth  and  prosperity.  Let  it  be  remarked,  that  the  wealth 
of  Ireland  followed  Irish  independence.  In  1778  the  Legisla- 
ture relieved  a  great  part  of  the  population  from  those  disabili- 
ties under  which  they  laboured  in  consequence  of  the  penal 
laws.  What  was  the  result  of  that  beneficial  measure  ?  The 
trade  of  Ireland,  that  had  been  unjustly  crippled  by  British 
monopoly  and  British  interests,  righted  itself,  and  free  trade 
was  extended  by  the  combination  of  the  people  and  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Ireland.  The  Act  establishing  that  was  recognised  by 
the  British  Legislature.  This  is  part  of  my  case,  for  it  shows 
you  where  something  useful  was  given,  something  beneficial 
was  also  received,  and  both  nations  v/ere  benefited  by  a  mea- 
sure of  justice.  TJie  principle  of  justice  was  introduced  in  1778, 
and  one  of  its  practical  details  was  a  free  trade  in  1779.  That 
necessarily  accumulated  and  increased  the  energies  and  powers 
of  the  people — both  were  directed  to  the  advantage  of  Ireland ; 
and,  accordingly,  in  1782,  Ireland  worked  out  the  principle  of 
its  Parliamentary  existence.  A  Parliament  in  Ireland  was  first 
confined  to  the  Pale  ;  it  was  next,  in  the  reign  of  James  I., 
extended  throughout  Ireland ;  still,  hov/ever,  unjustly  con- 
trolled. But  it  worked  out  its  entire  development  in  1782, 
when  the  full  legislative  and  judicial  independence  of  Ire- 
land was  attained.     Never   yet   was  any  change  or  revolution 
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in  any  country  so  complete,  so  honourable,  so  glorious  to  a 
people,  as  the  change  which  was  then  accomplished.  There 
was  not  a  crime  to  stain  it — not  one  drop  of  blood  to  tarnish  it. 
It  was  the  perfection  of  human  patriotism,  and  afforded  an  ex- 
ample which  I  should  be  happy  to  see  the  world  imitate.  It 
was  the  greatest  of  political  changes,  without  the  smallest  particle 
of  crime  to  deteriorate  from  its  value.  And  that  change,  sir,  was 
a  treaty  solemnly  made  with  the  governing  powers — it  was  en- 
tered into  deliberately  by  England,  and  confirmed  by  her 
Government — it  was  founded  upon  a  message  of  the  king — 
the  king  of  Ireland.  It  was  a  wise  and  generous  message.  On 
the  IGth  of  April,  1782,  this  message  was  delivered  to  the  Irish 
Houses  of  Parliament.     His  Majesty  stated — 

"That  being  concerned  to  find  discontent  and  jealousies  prevailing 
amongst  his  loyal  subjects  in  Ireland,  he  earnestly  recommended  to  the  House 
to  take  the  same  into  their  most  serious  consideration,  in  order  to  such  a  final 
adjustment  as  would  give  mutual  satisfaction  to  both  countries." 

The  revolution  then  accomplished  (continued  Mr  O'Connell) 
was  no  hasty  rebellion — it  was  not  obtained  even  by  those  cir- 
cuitous means  which,  in  modern  times,  it  may  be  necessary  to 
adopt.  No  ;  tliose  who  were  authorised  by  the  Constitution 
gave  their  sanction  to  this  great  constitutional  principle,  sanc- 
tioning, authorising,  and  recognising  the  independence  of  Ire- 
land.    The  Irish  then  said — 

"We  are  a  separate  nation  from  you.  Ireland  belongs  to  your  king,  as 
England  belongs  to  Lira  ;  we  belong  to  the  same  king;  but  we  ought  to  have 
distinct  Legislatures.  You  have  admitted  this  principle.  Our  Legislature 
is  nearly  as  old  as  yours ;  both  began  nearly  at  the  same  time,  and  the 
records  of  our  Parliament  are  nearly  as  old  as  those  of  England.  When  your 
power  was  extended  all  over  Ireland,  Parliament  was  co-extensive  with  the 
confines  of  Ireland." 

If  ever  there  was  a  solemn  treaty  recorded  in  history,  this 
was  one — sanctioned  by  the  message,  adopted  by  its  Parliament, 
and  approved  of  by  its  people.  It  was  Ireland's  right  to  have 
an  existing  Parliament ;  never  was  anything  so  broadly  and  so 
legibly  recognised  ;  it  was  admitted  even  though  many  unjust 
usurpations  had  been  made  in  spite  of  the  admission.  Many 
usurpations,  I  say,  have  since  been  made,  and  not  the  least  of 
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them  is  establishing  at  "Westminstftr  an  appellate  jurisdiction 
for  Ireland.  If  there  were  no  other  reason,  the  inconvenience 
of  that  jurisdiction  alone  is  sufficient  to  justify  the  call  for 
Repeal.  The  vexation  and  delay  of  the  appellate  jurisdiction 
is  intolerable.  It  is  the  most  cruel  of  hardships  that  a  client 
from  Donegal  or  Kerry  must  have  recourse  to  Westminster 
Hall  and  the  House  of  Lords,  there  to  decide  that  which  ought 
to  be  determined  at  home.  It  may  be  fine  in  speech,  but  it  is 
a  cruel  mockery  to  the  Irish  peasant  to  tell  him  to  look  to 
"Westminster  for  an  equitable  decision  should  he  be  treated  un- 
justly at  home.  This  is  one  of  the  inconveniences  of  the  Union 
— it  is  one  of  the  grounds  of  my  complaint  against  the  Union — 
it  is  one  of  the  reasons  which  makes  me  think  that  Irishmen 
should  struggle  to  gain  back  again  the  independence  of  their 
Parliament.  '  I  have  read  for  you  the  message  of  the  King  in 
1782.  I  will  now  read  for  you  the  unanimous,  tlie  unqualified 
reply  of  the  Parliament.  The  minister  attempted  to  introduce 
iwo  or  three  sentences,  which  would  have  mitigated  its  force ; 
but  they  were  rejected  by  everybody,  and,  at  least,  abandoned 
by  liimself,  and  this  address  was  unanimously  agreed  to — 

"  To  assure  his  Majesty  that  his  subjects  of  Ireland  are  a  free  people; 
that  the  Crown  of  Ireland  is  an  Imperial  Crown,  inseparably  annexed  to  the 
Crown  of  Great  Britain,  on  which  the  connection,  the  interests,  and  happiness 
of  both  nations  essentially  depend." 

{Sear).     I  adopt  every  word  of  it;  and  truth  more  distinct  and 
plain  was  never  yet  uttered  by  human  lips.      The  address  goes 

on — 

"But  that  the  kingdom  of  Ireland  is  a  distinct  kingdom,  with  a  Parlia- 
ment of  her  own,  the  sole  Legislature  thereof;  that  there  is  no  body  of  men 
competent  to  make  laws  to  bind  this  nation,  except  the  King,  Lords,  and 
Commons  of  Ireland;  nor  any  other  Parliament  which  hath  any  other  au- 
thority or  power  of  any  sort  wliatsoever  in  this  country,  save  only  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Ireland.  To  assure  his  Majesty  that  we  humbly  conceive  that  in 
this  right  the  very  essence  of  our  liberties  exist — a  right  which  we,  on  the 
part  of  all  the  people  of  Ireland,  do  claim  as  their  birthright,  and  which  we 
cannot  yield  but  with  our  lives." 

Yes,  that  was  the  assertion  of  liberty ;  and  whenever  the 
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«ame  spirit  walks  abroad  in  Ireland  again,  that  moment  the 
Irish  Parliament  will  be  restored  (with  your  consent)  to  my 
country.  A  sad  and  melancholy  story  is  that  of  English  rule  in 
Ireland.  Many  are  the  crimes — many  are  the  woes — many  the 
misfortunes  of  the  children  of  Ireland ;  and  many  have  been 
the  violations  of  treaties  made  with  them ;  and,  mark  !  now  : 
I  defy  the  congregated  malignity  of  the  world  to  show  one 
instance  in  which  the  Irish  violated  any  one  treaty  into  which 
they  entered.  I  could  point  out — only  that  I  do  not  choose  to 
burden  myself  with  one  hundred  documents,  which  it  would 
pain  both  you  and  mj^self  to  read — I  could  show  you  one  hun- 
dred instances  in  which  treaties  were  only  made  with  the  Irish 
to  be  violated.  British  writers  have  openly  descanted  on  the 
vanity  and  foolishness  of  keeping  faith  with  the  rebel  and  Popish 
Irish ;  and  while  they  thus  brand  their  own  want  of  faith,  I 
defy  any  man  to  show  that  the  Irish  ever  violated  any  treaty 
into  which  they  entered.  There  was,  indeed,  a  period  brilliant 
in  Irish  history — a  period  when  the  Irish  gentry — when  the 
great  Protestant  families  took  the  lead.  That  was  a  glorious 
occasion  ;  and  the  names  of  many  of  them,  which  belong  to  his- 
tory, live  in  the  affections,  and  are  dear  to  the  recollections  of 
the  Irish  people.  I  speak  of  the  great  movement  in  1782.  No 
matter  how  different  may  be  their  politics,  there  is  not  any  one 
of  the  families  of  those  men  who  does  not  boast  that  his  father 
was  a  colonel  in  the  Irish  Volunteers.  Many  a  dissension  has 
occurred  since.  There  has  been  the  violence  of  party  animosity ; 
and  yet,  when  I  have  spoken  to  the  son  of  an  Irish  Volunteer, 
he  has  always  insisted  that  Ireland  should  be  free ;  that  Irish- 
men should  recognise  no  masters ;  that  no  laws  should  be  passed 
for  his  country  but  those  sanctioned  by  the  King,  Lords,  and 
Commons  of  Ireland.  The  Act  of  1782  was  our  treaty — it  was 
our  charter — and  it  is  not  now  to  be  got  rid  of  by  any  species 
of  special  pleading.  The  Act  of  1782  was  the  Irish  charter  of 
liberty;  it  was  not  given  up  by  the  people.  It  was  their  cliar- 
ter  then ;  it  is  their  charter  still.     You  cannot  blot  it  out.    You 
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may  create,  as  you  have  created,  faction.  You  may  contiuuer 
as  you  have  continued,  dissensions  amongst  us.  You  may  adopt 
and  feign,  as  you  have  done,  the  most  paltry  pretences,  but  the 
people — the  people  of  Ireland — will  still  insist  on  their  charter 
being  revived.  I  insist  upon  it,  that  tliat  charter  was  obtained 
by  the  best  means,  and  granted  in  the  most  solemn  manner  ;  it 
was  a  compact  voluntarily  and  deliberately  entered  into,  and  it 
was  a  compact  in  which  the  Irish  people  endeavoured  to  follow 
up  the  principles  of  the  British  Constitution.  The  Irish  Par- 
liament passed  that  Act ;  the  King  of  Ireland  assented  to  it;  the- 
Lords  and  the  Commons  were  a  party  to  the  treaty ;  it  was 
perfect,  complete,  and  should  have  been  irreversible.  What  do 
we  ask  for  now  ?  The  full  extension  of  the  principles  and  the 
benefits  conferred  by  the  final  adjustment  of  1782.  Many  of 
us  were  alive,  and  we  felt  the  benefits  of  that  arrangement;  and 
yet  we  saw  ourselvcj  divested  of  it.  I  am  one  of  them,  and  yet 
I  live  to  tell  it.  If  it  were  possible  to  have  existed ;  if  it  were 
possible  to  have  survived  ;  it  could  only  be,  because  of  the  hope 
that  my  country  would  be  restored  to  all  her  rights  ;  without  that 
hope  existence  would  not  be  worth  preserving.  The  improving 
spirit  of  my  countrymen,  the  amelioration  of  their  feelings  to- 
wards each  other,  prove  that  they  are  advancing  to  that  state 
when  the  charter  of  1782  must  be  conceded  to  them.  You  may 
be  convinced  of  this.  Whether  I  abandon  the  question  or  not 
is  immaterial ;  but  this  I  tell  you,  even  if  I  were  to  abandon  it, 
it  never  would  be  abandoned  by  the  people  of  Ireland.  I  close 
here  the  first  topic,  and  the  first  part  of  my  argument,  and  I  pro- 
ceed to  the  next.  I  first,  firmly  assert  the  charter  still  remains; 
and  I  throw  the  burden  upon  the  other  side  to  show  by  what 
title  that  final  adjustment  was  evaded,  and  that  solemn 
compact  broken.  I  proceed  to  show  how  the  independence  of 
Ireland  was  obscured,  for  it  is  not  lost.  Before  I  go  to  that,  I 
am  anxious  to  allude  to  a  topic  upon  which  I  delight  to  dwell ;  it 
Js  the  effects  to  Ireland  of  her  having  an  independent  legisla- 
tui-e.     If  the  form  of  government  be  immaterial,  as  some  as- 
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sert;  an  opinion  in  which  I  do  not  agree  with  them;  if,  as  some 
say, 

"  For  modes  of  law,  let  casuists  contest ; 
Thoso  that  are  best  administered  are  best." 

Let  us  look  to  what  were  the  effects  of  the  independence  of  Ire- 
land, and  we  shall  soon  discover  the  blessings  which  good 
government  bestowed  upon  the  country.  I  am  delighted  to  be 
able  to  do  this  now,  because  I  believe  that  there  will  be  brought 
forward  multitudinous  calculations,  by  which  Ireland  will  be 
conjured  into  a  state  of  prosperity.  These  documents,  too,  may 
be  fabricated  for  the  occasion — they  may  be  treasured  for  the 
occasion.  To  be  sure,  it  may  be  thought  a  good  trick — as  "  dul- 
ness  ever  loves  a  joke" — and  they,  too,  may  be  prepared  for  the 
period  on  which  they  are  used.  But  the  documents  to  which  I 
refer  are  not  so  tainted ;  there  is  no  trickery,  and  there  can  be 
no  fabrication  about  them.  Let  it  be  remembered,  too,  that  the 
experiment  of  independence  in  Ireland  was  made  under  exceed- 
ingly unfavourable  circumstances — that  it  was  not  a  Reformed 
Parliament,  and  yet  the  prosperity  of  Ireland  followed  its  inde- 
pendence; besides,  its  independence  was  qualified  by  this — it  was 
a  borough-mongers'  Parliament ;  there  were  forty  boroughs 
created  in  one  day ;  it  was  not  the  people,  but  a  party,  who  re- 
turned the  members,  for  a  considerable  portion  of  the  people 
were  excluded  from  voting.  It  was  impossible  that  the  experi- 
ment could  have  been  made  under  more  unfavourable  circum- 
stances ;  but,  then,  it  was  an  Irish  and  a  national  Parliament, 
and  it  did  much  good  for  the  country.  It  had,  of  course,  its 
defects.  It  has  often  been  assailed,  and  nothing  has  been  more 
common  than  to  abuse  and  calumniate  it ;  and  yet,  abused  as 
it  has  been,  it  showed  several  instances  of  excellent  virtue,  and 
it  defied  the  ministers  more  than  once.  With  three  hundred 
members,  it  had  a  permanent  Opposition  of  ninety — a  number 
quite  sufficient  to  keep  any  ministry  in  check  ;  they  might  be 
mistaken  in  their  opposition,  as  one  of  them,  Sir  Edward  Garry, 
was,  who  declared  that  "  he  had  never  voted  with  the  minister, 
VOL.  T.  26 
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whether  right  or  wrong."  But  still  it  was  independent ;  it  did 
not  seek  for  court  favours  or  treasury  dinners ;  and,  notwith- 
standing all  its  faults,  it  was  not  worse  than  its  neighbours.  It 
certainly  never  had  voted  that  the  Walcheren  expedition  was 
wise  and  expedient. 

If  the  right  hon.  member  for  Limerick — for  Cambridge,  I 
mean — and  I  assure  him  the  mistake  was  unintentional — but 
if  the  right  hon.  gentleman  had  discovered  that  the  Irish  House 
of  Commons  had  travelled  through  the  multiplication  table,  and 
discovered  by  that  or  any  other  conjuring  process — aye,  and 
voted  it,  too — that  a  pound  note  and  a  shilling  were  equal  to  a 
guinea  in  gold,  and  yet  the  moment  you  walked  out  of  the 
House  it  was  discovered  that  a  guinea  in  gold  was  worth  a 
pound  note  and  seven  shillings — if  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
had  discovered  anything  of  that  kind  done  by  the  Irish  Parlia- 
ment, how  he  would  have  diverted  the  House  with  it — if  this 
had  been  done  by  an  Irish  Parliament,  and  the  same  Parlia- 
ment had,  in  less  than  a  fortnight  afterwards,  passed  an  Act  of 
Parliament  settling  that  the  guinea  in  gold  was  actually  worth 
twenty-seven  shillings.  Yet,  gentlemen,  it  was  an  English, 
and  not  an  Irish,  Parliament  did  this.  Both  Parliaments  have 
committed  many  crimes  against  the  people ;  but,  on  some  oc- 
casions, the  Parliament  of  Ireland  was  more  honest  than  that 
of  England.  On  the  Eegency  question,  for  example,  I  firmly 
assert  that  more  honesty  and  independence  were  exhibited  by 
the  Irish  than  the  English  Parliament.  The  British  Parlia- 
ment then  voted  that  Mr.  Pitt  should  be,  in  effect,  the  Eegent ; 
while  the  Irish  Parliament  considered  that,  if  the  King's 
body  were  dead,  his  heir,  being  of  full  age,  should  naturally 
ascend  the  throne ;  and  that,  if  the  mind  were  dead,  whether 
that  occurred  from  age  or  affliction,  that  without  which  the 
carcase  was  as  dead,  they  thought  that,  under  such  circum- 
stances, the  heir,  being  of  full  age,  should  be  the  Regent.  In 
that  I  think  they  acted  wisely  and  properly.  I  see  (said  Mr. 
O'Connell,  pointing  to  Mr.  Secretary  Stanley)  a  note  taken  of 
that.     I  wish  the  gentleman  joy  of  it ;  and,  in  order  that  I 
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may  dispose  of  the  argument  to  follow  from  it,  let  me  observe 
that,  by  the  33rd  Henry  VIII.,  the  king  de  facto  of  England 
is  the  king  de  jure  of  Ireland.  Only  extend  that  principle  to 
the  case  of  a  Eegency,  and  the  Eegent  of  England  de  facto 
becomes  the  Eegent  of  Ireland  de  jure.  With  the  settlement  of 
the  Crown  of  Great  Britain  I  meddle  not.  The  Irish  Parlia- 
ment had  then,  in  the  first  instance,  to  decide  as  you  had,  in 
whose  hands  the  executive  power  was  to  be  placed.  There  was 
no  precedent,  no  rule  to  guide  them ;  and,  I  contend,  they  acted 
well.  To  return,  however,  to  the  effects  of  independence  in 
Ireland.  The  independent  Parliament  gave  prosperity  to  the 
Irish  people ;  and  one  necessary  effect  that  followed  from  it 
was,  to  check  the  progress  of  absenteeism  amongst  the  great  and 
the  noble.  And  I  here  challenge  my  opponents  to  show  any 
expedient  so  well  calculated  as  a  resident  Parliament  to  check 
absenteeism.  It  is  the  means  best  to  be  adopted  for  bringing 
those  who  have  property  in  any  country  to  attend  to  the  wel- 
fare of  the  people  who  reside  in  it.  But  was  Ireland  prospe- 
rous under  her  own  Parliament  ?  In  this  debate  I  consider 
myself  as  counsel  for  Ireland  ;  and  the  first  witness  I  shall 
summon  will  be  Lord  Clare.  He  is  one  over  whom  I  could  not 
be  supposed  to  have  any  control.  His  speech  was  published  in 
1798  ;  and  he  tells  you  what  were  the  effects  to  Ireland  of  an 
independent  Parliament,  from  1782  to  1798 — 

"  There  is  not,"  he  said,  "a  nation  on  the  face  of  the  habitable  globe 
which  has  advanced  in  cultivation,  in  agricultui'e,  in  manufactures,  with  the 
same  rapidity,  in  the  same  period,  as  Ireland." 

That  is  the  evidence  of  Lord  Clare,  who  declared,  that  no 
nation  had  advanced  with  the  same  rapidity  in  agriculture  and 
manufactures  as  Ireland,  from  1782  to  1798 — that  is,  two  years 
before  the  Union.  He  was  Chancellor,  too,  in  his  day.  Let 
me  now  take  the  evidence  of  another  Chancellor,  who  thus 
described  Ireland  at  the  same  period — 

"  As  a  little  island,  with  a  )  opulation  of  4,000,000  or  5,000,000  of  people, 
hardy,  gallant,  and  enthusiastic  ;  1  ossessed  of  all  means  of  civilisation  ;  agri- 
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culture  and  commerce  well  pursued  and  understood  ;  a  constitution  fully  re- 
cognised and  established ;  her  revenues,  her  trade,  her  manufactures  thriving 
beyond  the  hope  or  example  of  any  other  country  of  her  extent ;  within  these 
few  years  advancing  with  a  rapidity  astonishing  even  to  herself ;  not  com- 
plaining of  deficiency  in  any  of  these  respects,  but  enjoying  and  acknow- 
ledging her  prosperity:  she  is  called  on  to  surrender  them  all  to  the  control 
of  whom  ?  Is  it  to  a  great  and  powerful  continent,  to  whom  nature  intended 
her  as  an  appendage — to  a  mighty  people  totally  exceeding  her  in  all  calcula- 
tion of  territory  or  population?  No;  but  to  another  happy  little  island, 
placed  beside  her  in  the  bosom  of  the  Atlantic,  of  little  more  than  double  her 
population  and  territory,  and  possessing  resources  not  nearly  so  superior  ta 
her  wants  ;  and  this,  too,  an  island  that  has  grown  great,  and  prosperous, 
and  happy  by  the  very  same  advantages  which  Ireland  enjoys — a  free  and  in- 
dependent Constitution,  and  the  protection  of  a  domestic  superintendent 
Parliament." 

That  is  the  opinion  of  Lord  Chancellor  Plunket.  There  is 
the  living  Chancellor  following  the  dead — the  testimony  of 
one  corroborated  and  confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  the 
other.  I  will  quote  another  authority ;  a  great  one  in  this 
House.  He  was  a  Chancellor,  too ;  but  he  was  a  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer.  I  mean  Mr.  Pitt ;  and  in  his  speech 
for  carrying  the  Union,  we  find  this  important  testimony,, 
published  by  his  authority.  Mr.  Pitt  begins  by  quoting 
Mr.  Foster's  speech,  in  1785,  on  the  then  state  of  the  interna- 
tional trade  between  England  and  Ireland,  which  he  adopted — 

"Tlie  exportation,"  he  saiil,  "of  Irish  products  to  England  amounts  to 
two  millions  and  a-half  annually  ;  and  the  exportation  of  British  products  ta 
Ireland  amounts  to  one  million." 

That  is  a  proof  that  Ireland  was  a  flourishing  country  before 
the  Union.  But  I  have  another  evidence ;  it  is  Lord  Grey. 
He  was  then  Mr.  Grey,  and  he  then  asserted  the  principles  for 
which  I  now  contend.  When  Mr.  Grey,  in  his  opposition  to 
the  Union,  was  taunted  upon  the  prosperity  of  Scotland  since 
the  Union,  he  said — 

"  In  truth,  for  a  period  of  more  than  forty  years  after  the  Union,  Scotland 
exhibited  no  proofs  of  increased  industry  and  of  rising  wealth — till  after  1748 
there  was  no  sensible  advance  of  her  commerce.  Several  of  her  manufactures 
■were  not  established  till  sixty  years  after  the  Union,  and  her  principal  branch 
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of  manufiicture  wasnotset  up,  I  believe,  till  1781.  The  abolition  of  tlie  herita- 
ble jurisdiction  was  the  first  great  measure  that  gave  an  impulse  to  the  spirit 
of  improvement  in  Scotland.  Since  that  time  the  prosperity  of  Scotland  has 
been  considerable,  but  certainly  not  so  great  as  that  of  Ireland  has  been 
within  the  same  period." 

There  is  the  testimony  of  two  Lord  Chancellors — Lord 
Chancellor  Clare  and  Lord  Chancellor  Plunket;  of  John  Foster, 
of  William  Pitt ;  and  there,  too,  is  the  testimony  of  Lord  Grey 
— all  of  them  demonstrating  the  prosperity  which  Ireland 
enjoyed  when  her  Parliament  became  independent.  But  I 
possess  another  document  derived  from  the  Peport  on  the  con- 
dition of  commerce  in  Ireland,  which  was  drawn  up  on  the 
motion  of  the  hon.  member  for  Cambridge,  by  which  I  can 
show  that  the  consumption  of  Ireland  increased  considerably 
above  that  of  England  during  the  period  of  Irish  legislative 
independence.  I  will  take  for  example — tea,  sugar,  tobacco, 
coffee,  and  wine.  Within  the  period,  from  1782  to  1797,  the 
consumption  of  tea  in  Ireland  increased  eighty-four  per  cent., 
while  in  England  it  only  increased  forty-five  per  cent.  ;  the 
consumption  of  tobacco  increased  100  per  cent.,  and  in  England 
but  forty-five.  The  consumption  of  wine  had  increased  in 
Ireland  seventy-four  per  cent. ;  England,  twenty- two  per  cent. ; 
while  the  increased  use  of  coffee  in  Ireland  was  proved  by 
figures,  stating  the  increase  at  600  per  cent. ;  England  being 
left  with  an  addition  of  only  seventy-five  per  cent.  These  are 
evidences  of  the  increape  of  prosperity  during  this  period,  and  I 
cannot  be  suspected  of  preparing  or  manufacturing  these  proofs. 
They,  however,  establish  this  fact  completely —that  considerable 
increase,  during  a  number  of  years  previous  to  the  Union,  took 
place  in  the  consumption  of  articles  of  luxury  and  comfort  by 
the  people  of  Ireland.  I  will  now  advert  to  another  topic, 
although  I  confess  that  it  would  be  at  least  equally  pleasing  to 
me  to  dwell  upon  the  commercial  effects  of  legislative  indepen- 
dence in  Ireland.  It  is  enough,  however,  that  I  have  com- 
pletely proved,  that,  as  Ireland  effected  the  most  glorious 
revolution,  in  point  of  principle  and  moral  conduct,  in  1782, 
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so  that  revolution  led  the  most  useful  consequences  in  extent 
of  consumption,  extent  of  commerce,  and  the  enjoyments  even 
of  the  luxuries  of  life.  That  with  which  I  first  began  was  a 
painful  subject ;  but  that  with  which  I  close  my  proofs  of  the 
independence  of  Ireland,  is  a  matter  of  great  and  peculiar  grati- 
fication. The  second  topic,  with  regard  to  the  effect  produced 
by  its  legislative  independence,  is  a  subject  equally  pleasing ; 
and  let  me  not,  however,  be  led  away  from  it,  until  I  assert, 
that  there  is  not  a  man  in  Ireland,  old  enough  to  remember  that 
period,  who  does  not  know  that  not  a  particle  of  that  indepen- 
dence has  ever  been  surrendered.  I  was  young,  to  be  sure,  in 
1782  ;  it  was  the  first  year  of  which  I  can  distinctly  remember 
anything  connected  with  public  affairs ;  but  I  am  old  enough 
to  recollect  the  increase  of  the  prosperity  of  my  country.  I 
have  seen  it  expand  ;  I  have  witnessed  its  decay;  and  I  sincerely 
trust  that  I  shall  live  to  see  prosperity  and  happiness  revive 
under  an  independent  and  national  Legislature.  Since  the 
Union  Ireland  has  grievously  declined,  both  in  prosperity  and 
political  freedom.  With  regard  to  the  Act  of  Union,  which  has 
been  the  great  source  of  Ireland's  wrongs,  I  fearlessly  maintain 
that  that  Act  was  not  legal.  The  Irish  Parliament  had  na 
right  to  transfer  its  powers  to  the  Legislature  of  Great  Britain. 
It  is  not  by  merely  throwing  an  Act  of  Parliament  before  me 
that  you  can  prove  anything.  There  might  be  an  Act  of  Par- 
liament passed  to  vest  the  Crown  of  this  realm  in  Louis  Philippe 
tomorrow ;  but  it  would  be  merely  an  Act  in  shape  and  form- 
in  reality  an  ordinance  which  every  one  of  us  is  bound  to  resist 
to  the  death  upon  principle.  Is  there  any  authority  competent 
to  strike  down  the  liberties  of  the  people  of  Ireland  ?  The 
British  Parliament  have  no  such  authority.  The  people  have 
the  inherent  power  to  govern  in  themselves ;  and,  if  the  people 
choose  to  alter  a  Government,  the  natural  feeling  is,  that  they 
have  the  power  and  the  right  to  do  so.  But  I  deny  that  the 
British  Parliament  has  any  such  authority,  or  that  the  Irish 
Parliament  had  any  such  authority.  I  assert  here,  as  I  have 
asserted  before  in  other  places,  that  the  Irish  Parliament  was 
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■utterly  incompetent  to  annihilatet  he  Legislature  of  Ireland,  as 
i\i.Qj  assumed  to  do  by  the  Act  of  Union ;  and,  on  behalf  of  the 
Irish  people,  I  protest  against  its  competency.  The  Parliament 
had  the  power  to  make  laws — that  principle  is  quite  clear;  so  have 
you  the  power  to  make  laws ;  but  neither  of  these  Parliaments 
had  the  power  to  make  legislators.  You  may  alter  and  modify  a 
branch  of  the  Legislature,  but  you  have  not  the  power  to  annihi- 
late the  Legislature.  You  have  not  the  power  of  transferring  to 
France  at  this  moment —to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies — the  right 
of  taxing  the  people  of  this  country.  Oh !  how  I  should  be  sur- 
prised at  any  man  getting  up  in  this  House  and  saying,  "  Send 
over  100  of  our  members  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  in  order 
that  they  may  be  allowed  to  tax  the  people  of  this  country." 
It  would  be  a  suggestion  that  could  only  be  considered  as  that 
of  a  madman.  Yet  the  principle  is  the  same  as  you  have 
applied  to  Ireland.  The  King  of  England  was  King  of  France, 
as  well  as  Ireland,  up  to  the  reign  of  George  III. ;  there  was 
little  difference  between  the  circumstances.  Henry  V.  was 
crowned  King  of  France  in  France ;  but  I  ask,  would  that  have 
made  any  difference  ?  Not  the  least,  in  point  of  principle.  I, 
on  the  part  of  the  people  of  Ireland,  assert,  that  the  Irish  Par- 
liament was  perfectly  incompetent  to  do  this — that  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Ireland  exists,  in  right,  even  at  the  present  moment — 
and  that  the  Treaty — so  I  will  call  it — of  1782,  is  still  unin- 
validated  by  an  Act  which  has  not  the  sanction  of  any  regular  or 
competent  authority.  But  I  do  not  depend  on  my  own  dictum 
— on  any  assertion  or  reasoning  of  my  own.  I  know  that  I 
cannot  convince  unwilling  persons  of  the  truth  and  justice  of 
my  general  principles  as  to  the  connection  between  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  though  you  will  admit  them  the  moment 
that  the  case  is  put  as  between  England  and  the  Government 
of  France.  But  I  depend  on  other  authorities  than  my  own  ; 
and  in  this  instance  I  have  an  authority  which  has  ever  been 
held  in  high  respect  and  veneration  by  the  Whigs — that  great 
public  writer,  who  was  the  principal  means  before  any  other 
man  of  establishing,  or  rather  confirming,  the  Eevolution  of 
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1688 — I  allude  to  John  Locke.  He  has  shown  how  far  the 
Legislature  could  go  ;  he  has  shown  that  the  Legislature  has 
the  power  of  cashiering  a  king,  and  appointing  a  successor;  and 
he  has  shown,  at  the  same  time,  the  utter  impossibility,  upon 
principle,  of  a  Legislature  having  any  power  beyond  this.  I 
will  read  his  own  words,  and  not  comment  on  them. 

"The  Le'j;islature  cannot  transfer  (says  Mr.  Locke)  the  power  of  making 
laws  into  other  hands,  for  it  being  but  a  delegated  power  from  the  people, 
they  who  Iiave  it  cannot  pass  it  over  to  others.  The  people  alone  can  appoint 
the  form  of  the  Commonwealth,  which  is  by  constituting  the  Legislature,  and 
appointing  in  whose  hands  that  shall  be;  and  when  the  people  shall  have  said, 
■we  will  submit  and  be  governed  by  laws  made  by  such  men,  and  iu  such 
terms,  nobody  else  can  say  other  men  shall  make  laws  for  them.  The  power  of 
the  Legislature  being  derived  from  the  people  by  a  positive  voluntary  grant  and 
institution,  can  be  no  other  than  what  the  positive  grant  conveyed,  which  being 
only  to  make  hiws  and  not  to  make  legislators,  the  Legislature  can  have  no 
power  to  transfer  their  authority  of  making  laws,  or  to  place  it  iu  other 
hands." 

Mr.  Locke  then  unanswerably  proves  that  no  Parliament 
has  the  right  of  annihilating  itself,  that  the  power  of  legisla- 
tion can  only  be  derived  from  the  people,  that  no  Legislature 
has  any  right  to  transfer  the  power  so  conferred  on  them  into 
any  other  hands.  He  does  not  dispute  the  right  or  the  autho- 
rity of  Parliament  to  remodel  the  legislature  of  the  country — 
that  is  part  of  your  law ;  but  he  does  dispute  the  power  of 
making  a  different  legislature  for  those  persons  over  whom  legis- 
lature has  no  kind  of  control  whatever.  But,  to  come  to  a  more 
modern  authority,  to  which  a  certain  portion  of  this  House  will 
be  ready  to  give  due  weight  and  consideration.  I  find  it  ex- 
pressly declared  and  laid  down,  that — 

"You  may  make  the  Union  binding  as  a  law  ;  but  you  cannot  make  it  ob- 
ligatory on  conscience.  It  will  be  obeyed  as  long  as  England  is  strong,  but 
resistance  to  it  will  be  in  the  abstract  a  duty ;  and  the  exhibition  of  that  re- 
sistance will  be  a  mere  question  of  prudence." 

Who  did  hon.  members  (Mr.  O'Connell  continued)  think 
said  that  ?  Was  it  some  wild  agitator,  was  it  some  popular 
orator  who  had  said  it  ?     No.     It  was  one  of  the  most  distin- 
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guished  lawyers  of  the  present  day ;  one  who  for  twenty  years 
had  managed  all  the  Government  law  business  in  Ireland.  The 
name  of  the  high  authority  to  which  he  referred  was  Saurin, 
the  Attorney-General  for  Ireland.  He  would  be  glad  to  learn 
whether  or  not  Lord  Grey  had  not  since  been  of  the  same 
opinion?  Did  not  his  Lordship  say  in  the  speech  already 
quoted,  that  the  people  of  Ireland  should  wait  their  opportunity 
to  recover  the  rights  of  which  they  had  been  deprived  by  the  Act 
of  Union  ?  Lord  Grey  had  never,  in  the  whole  course  of  his  life, 
said  anything  more  true.  The  people  of  Ireland  were  waiting, 
and  would  wait  for  an  opportunity  to  recover  their  rights.  He 
had  one  authority  more  to  bring  forward.  He  had  already  re- 
ferred to  what  Saurin  had  said  on  the  subject  of  the  illegality  of 
the  Union.  Did  he  make  the  speech  in  which  he  expressed  it 
before  he  was  Attorney-General?  No,  he  did  not.  The  speech 
was  made  five  years  after.  Well,  then,  did  he  retract  ?  He 
never  did.  Mr.  Saurin  was  not  a  man  to  retract.  He  now  came 
to  the  other  authority,  of  whom  he  had  just  stated  that  he  was 
about  to  speak.  That  authority  had,  in  the  most  earnest  and 
eloquent  terms,  warned  the  Irish  Legislature  against  passing  an 
Act  of  Union.  That  authority  used  language  superior  to  any 
he  could  employ,  and  he  would  quote  it  to  the  House  : — 

"  I  warn  you  (said  this  authority),  that  I  deny  the  competency  of  the  Irish 
Parliament  to  do  this  act.  1  warn  you  not  to  lay  your  hands  on  the  Consti- 
tution of  your  country.  The  act  which  you  are  about  to  perform  will,  of 
itself,  be  a  nullity;  it  will  be  an  Act  which  no  man  in  Ireland  can  be  called 
upon  to  obey.  I  repeat  my  assertion,  that  no  man  is  bound  to  obey  this 
illegal  Act,  and  I  call  upon  you  to  take  down  my  words.  You  were  not 
elected  for  this  purpose.  You  are  called  upon  to  frame  laws,  and  not  to 
frame  a  legislation.  You  are  not  empowered  to  transfer  the  legislation  of  one 
•country  to  that  of  another ;  and  I  s  )lemn]y  warn  you,  that  by  attempting  to  do 
so,  you,  in  fact,  are  only  performing  an  act  which  is  a  dissolution  of  your 
own  Government,  and  resolving  all  society  into  its  original  elements.  And, 
mark  me !  I  do  not  here  state  what  may  be  called  the  doctrines  of  wise  and 
sagacious  men  alone  ;  but  I  state  the  doctrines  which  are  to  be  found  inscribed 
in  the  very  first  records  of  your  own  Revolution  of  1688  ;  doctrines  by  which, 
and  by  which  alone,  the  House  of  Hanover  holds  any  title  to  the  throne  of 
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the  British  empire.  Would  anyone  venture  to  assert  that  the  King  of  Eng- 
land can  transfer  his  crown  and  the  allegiance  of  his  people  to  another  sove- 
reign? No  one  would.  And  you,  the  Irish  Parliament,  are  as  competent  to 
transfer  the  allegiance  of  the  Irish  people  to  the  French  nation  as  you  are  to 
transfer  your  powers  to  the  British  Parliament.  If  you  attempt  to  do  so, 
that  attempt  is  an  act  of  abdication.  Yourselves  you  may  extinguish  and 
blot  out,  but  the  Irish  Parliament  you  cannot.  That  is  a  body  which  is  en- 
throned on  Irish  ground  alone ;  its  shrine  is  in  Ireland,  and  in  Ireland  alone  ;. 
and  as  well  might  the  wretched  suicide,  in  the  eflbrt  of  destroying  his  bodj', 
think  he  had  effectually  annihilated  and  extinguished  his  soul,  as  you,  the 
Irish  House  of  Parliament,  believe  that,  in  assenting  to  this  Act  of  Union, 
you  had  put  an  end  to  the  Parliament  of  Ireland.  Therefore,  and  for  all  these 
reasons,  I  warn  you  not  to  lay  your  hands  on  the  sacred  and  inviolable  Con- 
stitution." 

And  whose  words  were  these  ?  They  were  the  words  of 
another  Chancellor  of  Ireland.  And  where  was  the  answer  to 
it  ?  Oh,  Grod  !  it  was  given  by  the  bayonet  and  the  scourge. 
And  who  was  this  Lord  Chancellor,  who  could  so  strongly,  so 
eloquently,  urge  the  truth?  Who,  but  the  Lord  Chancellor 
Plunket.  Who,  having  been  made  Attorney- Greneral  by  the- 
Tories,  was  made  yet  more  by  the  Whigs,  and  having  been  in- 
duced to  abdicate  that  office,  was  made,  first,  Master  of  the  Rolls, 
then  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas — but,  mind,  never 
having  retracted  one  word  of  his  declaration  against  the  Union — 
and,  lastly,  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland.  And  what  authority 
had  they  to  oppose  to  these  two  great  men,  Plunket  and  Saurin? 
Saurin,  wholly  unimpeached  in  all  his  original  integrity,  and 
Plunket,  as  he  was  in  the  days  of  his  uncontaminated  political 
fame  and  consistency.  Let  them  take  Saurin  in  any  way,  either 
as  a  politician  or  as  a  lawyer,  and  he  was  completely  unshake- 
able  and  unshaken  ;  and  a  fortunate  thing  was  it  that  Ire- 
land could  command  from  such  an  uncontaminated  source  the 
declaration  that  the  Parliament  of  Ireland  was  incompetent  ta 
perform  the  Act  of  Union.  It  had  been  said  by  the  same  au- 
thority that  the  Irish  Parliament  was  not  dead,  but  merely 
slept ;  and  the  late  Mr.  Grattan  had  very  expressively  said, 
that  he  had  rocked  the  cradle  of  the  Irish  Parliament,  and  fol- 
lowed it  to  its  grave,  but  he  had  no  doubt  it  would  have  a  glo- 
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lions  resurrection,  when  all  parties  combined  to  obtain  their 
common  good.  He  begged  hon.  members  to  recollect  how  great 
was  the  importance  which  was  attached  to  those  solemn  decla- 
rations of  Lords  Grey  and  Plunket.  Lord  Grey  had  told  the 
Irish  people  to  wait  for  a  proper  opportunity  to  recover  their 
rights.  However  little  his  hope  was,  when  he  entered  that 
House,  of  seeing  his  countrymen  recover  their  rights  to  a  Legis- 
lature of  their  own,  he  trusted,  at  least,  Parliament  must  see 
that  the  way  to  satisfy  them  was  not  by  a  haughty  refusal  to 
grant  them  the  desired  inquiry  into  the  consequences  which  had 
resulted  from  the  Union.  That  Union  was  said  by  some  to  be 
a  national  compact ;  but  he  assumed  that  the  Union  was  not  an 
international  compact ;  or  admitting  that  it  had  even  the  colour 
or  shape  of  a  compact,  he  maintained  that  it  was  procured  under 
circumstances  which  made  it  void.  But  he  distinctly  denied 
that  the  Act  of  Union  possessed  any  of  the  characters  of  a  com- 
pact. He  knew  that  it  had  been  said  that  the  Act  of  Union 
was  a  bargain,  in  respect  of  which  Ireland  got  some  considera- 
tion ;  tha^  some  persons  thought  the  consideration  great,  while 
others  thought  it  small. 

But  it  was  not  a  question  of  much  or  little,  the  fact  being 
that  the  Act  of  Union  was  a  contract  by  which  Ireland  got 
something,  and  by  which  she  was  tlierefore  bound.  He  was 
ready  to  admit  the  obligatory  nature  of  a  contract  with 
respect  to  those  who  were  parties  to  it ;  they  could  not  void 
with  justice,  yet  there  existed  exceptions  in  every  law.  A 
femme  covert,  or  a  person  deranged  in  intellect,  could  not  make 
a  valid  contract,  and  those  which  were  entered  into  by  trustees 
for  their  own  benefit  were  not  binding  on  the  parties  for  whom 
they  were  trustees.  He  repeated,  however,  that  the  Union 
had  not  any  appearance  of  a  contract,  and  though  it  was  not 
skilful  in  a  man  addressing  a  public  assembly  to  promise  more 
than  he  could  afterwards  perform,  yet  he  had  no  hesitation  in 
declaring,  that  if  an  inquiry  were  granted  him  he  had  materials 
to  show  that  there  never  had  been  committed  before  such, 
enormities  as  those  by  which  the  Union  was  brought  about. 
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He  had  already  mentioned  some  of  the  crimes  perpetrated  in 
the  early  periods  of  Irish  history ;  but  he  undertook  to  prove, 
that  atrocities  equal  in  magnitude  to  those  had  been  committed 
shortly  previous  to  the  Union,  and  that  the  chief  means  by 
which  that  act  was  consummated  were  intimidation,  bribery, 
corruption,  treachery,  and  bloodshed.  He  would  show  that 
rebellion  was  fomented,  that  divisions  were  kept  up,  that  re- 
ligion was  distorted  from  its  high  and  holy  purposes,  and  per- 
verted into  an  instrument  of  discord  and  assassination ;  he 
would  trace  these  calamities  to  the  promoters  of  the  Union,  to 
effect  which  they  set  the  Catholic  against  the  Protestant,  and 
the  Protestant  against  the  Catholic,  and  made  the  country  one 
universal  bedlam,  on  purpose  that  they  might  assume  the  office 
of  keeper,  and  turn  it  to  their  own  profit  and  emolument. 
Could  they,  then,  call  the  Union,  effected  by  such  means,  a 
compact  ?  He  should  be  obliged  to  detain  the  House  some 
time  while  he  laid  these  facts  before  them  ;  but  the  subject  was 
important,  and  it  was  fitting  that  the  nature  of  the  case  of  the 
advocates  of  the  Repeal  of  the  Union  should  be  fully  explained 
to  the  British  Parliament  and  the  British  public.  Every 
species  of  taunt,  contumely,  and  ridicule  had  been  thrown  on 
them ;  as  base  a  press  as  ever  existed  had  been  turned  against 
them ;  and  they  who  were  only  advocating  the  rights  of  their 
country  had  been  the  objects  of  the  bitterest  calumny.  He 
only  said  this,  that  he  might  now  appeal  to  universal  Britain, 
tlirough  her  representatives,  to  hear  the  real  state  of  the  case 
with  respect  to  the  object  of  the  extinction  of  the  Parliament  of 
Ireland.  His  own  conviction  was,  that  the  object  of  that 
measure  was  to  enable  the  British  Government  to  obtain  a 
complete  control  over  the  revenues  of  Ireland.  Whether  this 
was  a  wise  speculation  was  another  consideration,  but  that  it 
was  the  speculation  he  entertained  not  the  least  doubt.  He 
was  aware  of  the  formidable  advantage  he  was  giving  the  right 
hon.  Secretary  of  the  Colonies  by  this  avowal.  He  knew  what 
the  right  hon.  gentleman's  estimate  was  of  English  generosity 
and  Irish  beggary ;  yet  he  had  not  the  least  doubt  that  he 
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should  be  able  to  prove  that  the  Union  was  brought  about  for 
the  object  he  had  mentioned.  England  had  engaged  in  a  most 
expensive  war,  and  her  debt  amounted  to  £420,000,000.  The 
debt  of  Ireland  did  not  exceed  £25,000,000,  even  includin"- 
that  which  she  ought  not  to  be  called  on  to  pay — the  wages  of 
her  own  sin.  Yet  Ireland  was  called  on  to  hand  over  her  re- 
sources to  a  nation  by  whom  she  had  for  centuries  been  treated 
with  oppression.  It  was  asserted  by  Mr.  Pitt,  that  "  Ireland 
had  always  been  treated  with  injustice  and  illiberality,"  and 
"Junius"  said,  that  "  Ireland  had  been  uniformly  plundered," 
and  in  these  expressions  might  be  found  the  history  of  Ireland 
for  centuries.  The  British  had  uniformly  checked  the  develop- 
ment of  her  resources,  paralysed  her  exertions,  and  ridiculed 
her  pretensions  to  commerce.  They  had  never  made  any  con- 
cession to  her  which  they  had  the  power  to  withhold,  or  granted 
any  favour  without  reluctance.  All  the  advantages  which 
Ireland  had  obtained  from  England  had  been  wrung  from  that 
country  like  drops  of  her  heart's  blood.  Whose  sentiments 
were  these  ?  The  sentiments  of  Chief  Justice  Bushe.  The 
House  knew  how  he  should  be  taunted  if  he  ventured  to  speak 
in  the  same  strain  ;  yet  how  feeble  was  his  language  compared 
with  the  emphatic  expression  of  Chief  Justice  Bushe  ?  For 
twenty  years  that  learned  gentleman  filled  the  ofiice  of  Solicitor- 
General  ;  he  was  afterwards  made  Lord  Chief  Justice ;  and  now 
let  the  House  hear  his  description  of  the  motives  which  actuated 
the  promoters  of  the  Union.     These  were  his  words : — 

"I  strip  this  formidable  measure  of  all  its  pretences  and  all  its  aggra- 
vations; I  look  upon  it  nakedly  and  abstractedly,  and  I  see  nothing  in  it  but 
one  question — Will  you  give  up  the  country  ?  I  forget  for  the  moment  the 
unprincipled  means  by  which  it  has  been  promoted  ;  I  pass  by  for  an  instant 
the  unseasonable  moment  at  which  it  was  introduced,  and  the  contempt  of 
Parliament  upon  which  it  is  bottomed,  and  I  look  upon  it  simply  as  England 
reclaiming,  in  a  moment  of  your  weakness,  that  dominion  which  you  extorted 
from  her  in  a  moment  of  your  virtue — a  dominion  which  she  uniformly  abused, 
which  invariably  oppressed  and  impoverished  you,  and  from  the  cessation  of 
which  you  date  all  your  prosperity.  It  is  a  measure  which  goes  to  degrade 
the  country,  by  saying  it  is  unworthy  to  govern  itself,  and  to  stultify  the 
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Parliament,  by  saying  it  is  incapable  of  governing  the  country.  It  is  the 
revival  of  the  odious  and  absurd  title  of  conquest;  it  is  the  renewal  of  the 
abominable  distinction  between  mother  country  and  colony  which  lost  Ame- 
rica; it  is  the  denial  of  the  rights  of  nature  to  a  great  nation,  from  an  intole- 
rance of  its  prosperity." 

This  he  (Mr.  O'Connell)  asserted  was  the  real  fact,  and  he 
called  Lord  Chief  Justice  Bushe  to  bear  witness  that  England 
promoted  the  Union  from  intolerance  of  Irish  prosperity.  He 
would  now  proceed  to  quote  an  opinion  of  some  importance,  for 
it  was  his  good  fortune  to  he  arguing  this  question  not  only 
with  the  authority  of  Lord  Clare  and  Lord  Chief  Justice 
Buslie,  hut  also  with  that  of  the  present  Prime  Minister,  Earl 
Grey.  He  was  not,  therefore,  supported  hy  men  of  doubtful 
principles,  but  by  the  great  lights  of  the  country  whose  un- 
questioned talents  had  raised  them  above  their  fellow-men. 
The  present  Prime  Minister  said  on  one  occasion : — 

"  Twenty-seven  counties  have  petitioned  against  the  measure.  The  peti- 
tion from  the  county  of  Down  is  signed  by  upwards  of  17,000  respectable, 
independent  men,  and  all  the  others  are  in  a  similar  proportion.  Dublin 
petitioned  under  the  great  seal  of  the  city,  and  each  of  the  corporations  in  it 
followed  the  example.  Drogheda  petitioned  against  the  Union,  and  almost 
every  other  town  in  the  kingdom  in  like  manner  testified  its  disapprobation. 
A  few  parties,  possessing  great  influence  in  the  countiy,  obtained  a  few 
counter  petitions ;  yet,  though  the  petition  from  Down  was  signed  by 
17,000,  the  counter  petition  was  signed  only  by  415.  Though  there  were 
707,000  who  had  signed  petitions  against  the  measure,  the  total  number  of 
those  who  declared  themselves  in  favour  of  it  did  not  exceed  8,000 ;  and 
many  of  these  even  only  prayed  that  the  measure  might  be  discussed.  If  the 
facts  I  state  are  true,  and  I  challenge  any  man  to  flilsify  them,  could  a  nation 
in  more  direct  terms  express  its  disapprobation  of  a  political  measure  than 
Ireland  has  of  a  Legislative  Union  with  Great  Britain  ?  In  fact,  the  nation 
is  nearly  unanimous;  and  this  gi'eat  majority  is  composed  not  of  fanatics, 
bigots,  or  Jacobins,  but  of  the  most  respectable  in  every  class  of  the  commu- 
nity." 

He  had  the  authority  of  Earl  Grey,  then,  for  saying  that 
the  union  of  Ireland  was  not  a  compact,  and  did  not  even  bear 
the  slightest  semblance  to  a  compact.     More  than  one  hundred 
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and  fifty  years  before,  it  appeared  that  my  Lord  Strafford  issued 
a  commission  to  the  sheriff  of  Connaught  to  try  the  titles  of  all 
the  gentlemen  of  the  province  to  their  estates,  and  gave  the 
Chief  Baron  4s.  for  each  jury  that  he  could  provide  to  find  a 
verdict  for  the  Crown.  But,  lest  the  bribe  of  4.s.  might  not  be 
enough,  he  also  despatched  a  troop  of  horse,  who  were  to  be 
"lookers-on"  in  name,  but  who  were  in  reality  directed  to 
bring  bodily  to  Dublin  every  recusant  jury.  The  example  of 
Strafford  was  not  lost  on  the  Governors  at  the  period  of  the 
Union.  A  formidable  array  of  military  force  would,  they 
shrewdly  thought,  be  no  dull  incentive  to  be  applied  to  the 
people ;  and,  accordingly,  in  1797,  at  which  time  a  rebellion 
threatened  to  explode  in  Ireland,  the  military  force  amounted 
in  number  to  78,994  men  ;  while  in  1798,  when  the  rebellion 
was  put  down,  the  military  force  had  increased  to  91,000  men  ; 
in  1799  it  was  not  less  than  114,000  men  ;  and  in  1800,  two 
years  after  the  rebellion,  it  had  augmented  to  129,215  men. 
Thus,  the  army  had  gone  on  increasing  precisely  in  the  same 
proportion  as  the  necessity  for  its  augmentation  had  diminished. 
Those  troops,  however,  were  not  bad  "  lookers-on,"  and  were 
not  brought  in  vain  to  Ireland.  The  army  was  employed  in 
the  service  it  was  intended  for ;  and  that  service  it  performed 
to  the  ruin  of  Ireland  and  the  discredit  of  England.  What 
was  that  service  ?  It  was  to  suppress  meetings  in  some  places 
when  their  proceedings  were  likely  to  be  opposed  to  the  dictum 
of  the  Castle,  and  to  control  and  overawe  them  in  others ;  in 
fact,  to  extinguish  the  free  expression  of  the  popular  will,  or, 
by  intimidation,  to  give  it  a  direction  favourable  to  the  views  of 
Government.  In  Clonmel  and  Birr  meetings,  legally  convened 
and  temperately  conducted,  were  forcibly  suppressed  by  the 
military.  The  first  time  he  (Mr.  O'Connell)  spoke  in  public 
was  at  a  meeting  convened  to  resist  the  Union.  That  meeting 
was  held  under  the  eye  of  the  military.  Mr.  Pitt  told  the 
Catholics,  as  an  inducement  to  them  to  support  the  question  of 
the  Union,  that,  if  the  Union  passed,  they  would  be  emanci- 
pated.    Others,  again,  who  were  opposed  to  the  Union,  told 
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them  that  their  support  of  the  measure  would  be  sealing  their 
own  degradation,  and  that  their  own  freedom  would  be  the 
natural  consequence  of  the  independence  of  their  country.  Mr. 
Pitt  wrote  to  the  Earl  of  Fingal,  the  premier  Catholic  peer  of 
Ireland,  that  Emancipation  would  be  surely  the  reward  of  the 
adhesion  of  the  Catholics  to  the  Union.  He  had  no  doubt  that 
Mr.  Pitt  then  meant  honestly ;  but  he  was  overruled  by  a  ran- 
corous and  dominant  faction ;  and  in  a  few  years  after  he  re- 
signed, because  he  could  not  fulfil  his  pledge.  When  the  meet- 
ing, to  which  he  had  just  referred,  assembled  in  the  Eoyal  Ex- 
change, and  were  waiting  for  the  chairman,  they  heard  at  once 
the  clashing  of  arms  and  the  rush  of  soldiers,  while  the  mem- 
bers in  their  consternation  were  hurrying  from  the  scene  of 
danger ;  indeed,  the  glass  door  and  some  windows  were  broken  ; 
the  officer  appeared,  and  told  them  that  he  had  orders  to  sup- 
press the  meeting.  The  consequence  was,  that  they  were 
obliged  to  despatch  an  humble  supplication  to  the  Lord  Lieute- 
nant ;  and  it  was  not  until  his  gracious  permission  was  obtained 
that  they  were  allowed  to  meet  for  the  discussion  of  a  great 
national  question.  That  was  a  historical  fact,  not  his  simple 
statement ;  for  Plowden,  the  Irish  historian,  minutely  detailed 
the  circumstances  of  the  meeting,  and  said  that  Counsellor 
O'Connell  said  so  and  so.  Plowden  was  employed  by  Mr.  Pitt 
to  give  a  history  of  Ireland,  and  such  a  one  as  would  reconcile 
the  Catholics  to  the  Union.  Having  quoted  from  the  speeches 
of  so  many  individuals,  he  might  now,  perhaps,  be  allowed  to 
read  two  or  three  lines  from  the  speech  to  which  Plowden  re- 
ferred.    He  had  then  said  — 

"  It  is  my  sentiment,  and  I  am  satisfied  it  is  the  sentiment  not  only  of 
every  gentleman  who  now  hears  me,  but  of  the  Catholic  people  of  Ireland — 
that,  if  our  opposition  to  this  injurious,  insulting,  and  hated  measure  of  the 
Union  -were  to  draw  upon  us  the  revival  of  the  penal  laws,  we  would  boldly 
meet  a  proscription  and  oppression,  which  would  be  the  testimonies  of  our 
virtue,  and  sooner  throw  ourselves  once  more  on  the  mercy  of  our  Protestant 
brethren  than  give  our  consent  to  the  political  murder  of  our  country.  Yes, 
I  know— I  do  know,  that  although  exclusive  advantages  may  be  ambiguously 
held  forth  to  the  Irish  Catholic  to  seduce  him  from  the  sacred  duty  which  he 
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owes  his  country,  I  know  that  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  still  remember  that 
they  have  a  country,  and  that  they  will  never  accept  of  any  advantaffs  as  a 
sect  which  would  debase  and  destroy  them  as  a  people." 

These  were  his  sentiments  then,  and  these  were  his  senti- 
ments now.  He  stated  the  fact  to  show  that,  from  early  life, 
he  was  opposed,  as  he  would  ever  be  opposed,  to  a  measure  so 
pregnant  with  shame  and  disaster  to  his  country.  Resolutions 
were  passed  at  that  meeting,  among  Avhich  were  the  following, 
which  he  would  beg  leave  to  read  to  the  House  : — 

"That  we  are  of  opinion,  that  the  proposed  incorporate  Union  of  the 
Legislature  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  is,  in  fact,  an  extinction  of  the 
liberty  of  the  country,  which  would  be  reduced  to  the  actual  comlition  of  a 
province,  surrendered  to  the  mercy  of  the  minister  and  Legislature  of  another 
country,  to  be  bound  by  their  absolute  will,  and  taxed  at  their  pleasure  by 
laws,  in  the  making  of  which  this  country  would  have  no  efiicient  participa- 
tion whatever." 

"  Resolved — That  we  are  of  opinion,  that  the  improvement  of  Ireland  for 
the  last  twenty  years,  so  rapid  beyond  example,  is  ascribed  wholly  to  the  in- 
dependence of  our  Legislature,  so  glorious  in  the  year  1782,  by  virtue  of  our 
Parliament  co-operating  with  the  generous  recommendation  of  our  gi'acious 
and  most  benevolent  Sovereign,  and  backed  by  the  spirit  of  our  people,  and 
so  solemnly  ratified  by  both  kingdoms,  as  the  only  true  and  permanent 
foundation  of  Irish  prosperity  and  British  connection." 

"  Resolved — That,  having  heretofore  determined  not  to  come  forward  any 
more  in  the  distinct  character  of  Catholics,  but  to  consider  our  claims  and 
our  cause  not  as  those  of  a  sect,  but  as  involved  in  the  geneml  fate  of  our 
country,  we  now  think  it  right,  notwithstanding  such  dL'teriniiiatiou,  to  pub- 
lish the  present  resolutions  in  order  to  undeceive  our  fellow- suljjects,  wlio  had 
been  led  to  believe,  by  false  representations,  that  we  are  capable  of  giving  any 
concurrence  whatever  to  so  foul  and  fatal  a  project,  to  assure  tlicm  that  we 
are  incapable  of  sacrificing  our  common  country  to  either  pique  or  ])retension  ; 
and  that  we  are  of  opinion  that  this  deadly  attack  upon  the  nation  is  the  great 
call  of  nature,  of  country',  and  posterity  upon  Irishmen  of  all  descriptions 
and  persuasions  to  every  constitutional  and  legal  resistance,  and  that  we 
sacredly  pledge  ourselves  to  persevere  in  obedience  to  that  call  as  long  as  we 
have  life." 

The    interference  of  the  military  at  that  meeting  was  of  a 
piece  with  their  authorised  interference  on  all  occasions.     The 
feelings  of  the  Irish  nation  had  been  held  at  nought — they 
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were  treated  with  the  most  galling  contempt.     The  violence  of 
the  military  was  day  after  day  augmented  ;  the  public  meetings 
held  by  the  Irish  were  interfered  with  in  the  most  arbitrary 
and  insolent  manner ;  the  popular  feeling  was  exasperated ;  re- 
sistance was  secretly  encouraged  by  the  satellites  of  the  Grovern- 
ment ,  and  thus  was  the  rebellion  fomented,  and  brought  to  a 
head,  until  it  ended  in  a  fearful  tragedy.     Give  him    (Mr. 
O'Counell)  a  committee — he  would  not  then  enter  into  the 
multitudinous  proofs — and  ho  would  establish  to  a  demonstra- 
tion that  there  would  have  been  no  rebellion  if  it  were  not  to 
carry  the  Union.     That  rebellion  was  purely  Jacobinical  in  its 
origin  ;  but,  at  its  close,  it  was  disgraced  by  religious  rancour, 
and  made  the  instrument  of  splitting  the  people  into  hostile 
factions.     It,  at  first,   as  was  notorious,  originated  with  the 
Presbyterians  of  the  North  ;  it  then  spread  over  the  country, 
embracing  men  of  all  parties  and  creeds ;  and  it  was  for  the 
sake  of  carrying  the  Union  that  it  was  made  to  explode.     What 
was  the  proof  ?     The  Government  had  clear  evidence  of  what 
was  going  on,  and  could  at  any  moment  check  it.    But  no ;  in 
place  of  arresting  the  chiefs,    and  seizing  their  papers,  they 
allowed  things  to  ripen,  and  the  people  to  be  goaded  by  petty 
tyranny  into  open   revolt.     And  what,  then,  was  the  terrible 
consequence?  He  had  heard  of  such  things  (as  who  had  not)  as 
free  quarter,  of  torture,  or  of  picketing.  All  these  were  the  work 
of  the  Irish  Government  of  those  days,  in  order  that  they  might 
enslave  the  country.     In  the  year  J  797  the  military  command 
was  entrusted  to  the  gallant  General  Abercrombie,  who  was  no 
party  man,  and  from  whom,  therefore,  truth  might  be  expected. 
He  found  the  army  demoralized  and  disorganized,  and,  on  the 
17th  of  February  of  that  year,  he  published  his  famous  "  General 
Orders,"  in  which  he  stated  the  memorable  fact,  that  "  the  army 
was  formidable  to  all  but  to  the  enemies  of  the  country."  That 
was  a  fact  which  was  not  denied,  and  was  undeniable.     Against 
a  foreign  foe  they  were  contemptible,  though  to  the  Irish  people 
they  were  a  direful  scourge.     The  fact,  he  knew,  had  been 
asserted  in  the  Irish  House  of  Commons.     He  asserted  in  that 
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Ilouse,  that  the  object  of  the  Government  was  to  make  the 
Irish  rebellion  explode  for  the  purpos3  of  carrying  the  Union. 
His  authority  was  not  rumoured  report,  but  a  Eeport  of  a  Secret 
•Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1798.  In  section  14 
it  was  stated,  that  a  man,  named  Nicholas  Magnane,  who  was  a 
colonel  of  the  insurgent  army  and  a  member  of  the  provincial 
committee,  attended  the  meeting,  and  regularly  entered  into 
the  debates,  and  after  the  business  was  over  went  to  a  neigh- 
bouring magistrate,  the  Rev.  Mr.  M'CIelland,  who  was  now 
alive,  and  gave  the  names  of  the  parties,  with  an  account  of  all 
the  proceedings*  This  was  in  1797.  That  information  was 
duly  transmitted  to  Government,  who  did  not  act  on  it,  but 
allowed  matters  to  go  on  until  1798,  when  they  were  ripe  for 
their  purpose.  The  ministers  had  then  all  the  necessary  infor- 
mation in  their  possession  for  twelve  months,  and  yet  they  made 
no  effort  to  check  the  march  of  rebellion,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
many  efforts  to  expedite  and  facilitate  it.  They  had  a  large 
army,  but  they  did  not,  however,  apprehend  the  danger  to  be 
so  great  as  it  was.  They  miscalculated  grossly  the  amount 
of  physical  force,  popular  energy,  and  moral  intelligence  ar- 
rayed against  them,  and  were  near  falling  into  the  pit  they  had 
prepared  for  the  people.  The  outbreak  in  Wexford  was  not 
the  result  of  the  concerted  scheme  of  the  leaders  of  the  rebellion, 
but  was  caused  by  wanton  and  premeditated  cruelties,  practised 
in  order  to  precipitate  things  to  a  crisis  before  the  schemes  of 
the  leaders  were  matured.  There  would  have  been  no  Union 
but  for  the  rebellion,  and  no  rebellion  but  for  the  Union.  The 
rebellion  was  destined  to  usher  in  the  monster  of  the  Union — 
that  engine  of  English  domination.  But  a  rebellion  was  neces- 
sary to  excite  bigotry  and  foster  religious  animosity.  For  that 
the  Union  was  a  blessing ;  and  there  was  the  Nero-like  feeling 
to  attain  it. 

"  Rarus  et  anticus  habitator  in  urbibusserat, 

Sed  si  non  alia  venturo  fata  Neronia  inveuire  viam." 

If  there  were  no  other  way  to  get  at  the  Union  but  by 
*  See  Appendix. 
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rebellion,  the  Nero  of  the  Union  was,  like  the  Roman,  deter- 
mined to  find  that  way  to  it.  The  youth  of  Ireland  were 
learning  these  facts,  and  the  men  of  Ireland  were  meditating- 
upon  them.  Refuse  them  not  an  inquiry,  to  set  their  minds  at 
ease.  Oh  I  what  horrible  features  were  to  be  traced  in  the 
carrying  out  of  that  measure  !  The  massacres  of  Wexford  and 
burning  of  Scullabogue,  the  pillage  and  depopulation  of  whole 
districts,  the  ruin  of  families,  the  desertion  of  homes,  the  tears 
of  the  widow  and  the  cries  of  the  famishing  children,  and  the 
exasperation  of  millions,  were  to  be  traced  to  that  tornado  of  a 
measure.  It  was  a  measure  that  was  floated  into  the  temple  of 
the  British  Constitution  on  the  blood  of  Irishmen.  How  was- 
the  Union  procured  but  by  the  familiar  use  of  torments — by 
the  terror  inspired  by  a  military  force,  amounting  to  129,000 
men,  each  of  whom  was  judge,  sheriff  and  executioner — and  by 
drum-head  courts-martial?  Let  the  House  hear  what  Lord 
Plunket  said  upon  that  subject : — 

"  I  will  be  bold  to  say,  that  licentious  and  impious  France,  in  all  the  un- 
restrained excesses  which  anarchy  and  atheism  have  given  birth  to,  has  not 
committed  a  more  insidious  act  against  her  enemy  than  is  now  attempted  by 
the  professed  champion  of  the  cause  of  civilized  Europe  against  a  friend  and 
an  ally  in  the  hour  of  her  calamity  and  distress,  at  a  moment  when  our 
country  is  filled  with  British  troops,  when  the  loyal  men  of  Ireland  are 
fatigued  and  exhausted  by  their  efforts  to  subdue  rebellion — efforts  in  which 
they  had  succeeded  before  those  troops  arrived — whilst  our  Habeas  Corpus 
Act  is  suspended — whilst  trials  by  courts- martial  are  carrying  on  in  many 
parts  of  the  kingdom— whilst  the  people  are  taught  to  think  they  have  no 
rio-ht  to  meet,  or  to  deliberate — and  whilst  the  great  body  of  them  are  so 
palsied  by  their  fears,  and  worn  down  by  their  exertions,  that  even  the  vit;  1 
question  is  scarcely  able  to  rouse  them  from  their  lethargy,  at  a  moment  when 
we  are  distracted  by  domestic  dissensions— dissensions  artfully  kept  alive  as 
the  pretext  of  our  present  subjugation,  and  the  instrument  of  our  future 
thraldom." 

It  might  be  asked,  why  did  not  the  people  oppose  the 
Union — why  did  they  concur  in  the  measure  ?  He  (Mr. 
O'Connell)  would  put  it  to  the  English  gentlemen  to  make  it 
their  own  case,  and  then  make  allowance  for  the  people  of 
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Ireland,  especially  the  Catholics.  If  they  opposed  it,  they 
would  be  accused  as  rebels ;  if,  as  Catholics,  they  resisted  it, 
then  would  they  be  stigmatized  as  setting  themselves  against 
the  Protestants.  He  implored  the  House  not  to  dismiss  this 
part  of  the  case  from  their  minds  until  they  understood  it. 
Here  the  Grovernment  had  all  the  information  in  their  power 
necessary  to  crush  the  rebellion  in  its  infancy ;  yet  they  did  not 
crush  it.  Why  not  arrest  the  leaders  in  time,  and  strike  a 
timely  blow  for  the  restoration  of  allegiance?  Merely  that 
they  wished  to  foster  it  to  a  certain  extent,  that  they  might 
make  disaffection  an  excuse  for  robbing  the  country  of  its 
freedom.  Who  that  cast  a  glance  at  the  proud  period  of  its 
independence  could  fail  to  see  the  meridian  glories  that  shed 
their  lustre  over  the  heroes  of  1782  ;  and  who  would  say,  that 
the  country  which  so  nobly  won  a  bloodless  victory,  and  started 
up  from  her  prostration  to  the  full  vigour  of  a  prosperous  and 
gallant  nation,  deserved  to  be  stabbed  by  the  clandestine  emis- 
saries of  her  jealous  rival?  He  (Mr.  O'Connell)  would,  if  a 
committee  were  given  him,  show  beyond  doubt,  that  the  Union 
was  carried  by  foul  means.  No  columns  of  figures  prepared  at 
the  Treasury  could  controvert  the  fact.  The  Irish  loved  their 
country  as  much  as  the  English  did,  and  were  actuated  by  as 
high  aspirations  after  liberty,  and  it  was  not  without  the  foulest 
means  that  the  English  Government  succeeded.  It  was  not 
alone  by  intimidation  or  by  force  that  the  Union  was  carried ; 
but  even  the  subsidiary  means  of  the  grossest  bribery  were 
adopted.  Considering  the  machinery  set  to  work,  and  the 
power  employed  to  work  it,  he  would  maintain,  if  all  the  facts 
of  the  case  were  known,  that  that  portion  of  the  Parliament 
which  might  be  said  to  represent  the  people  was  more  virtuous 
than  other  Parliaments ;  and  if  corruption  prevailed,  it  was 
with  that  portion  that  did  not  sympathise  with  the  people  or 
represent  their  will.  He  would  tell  them  from  a  high  authority 
what  means  were  used. 

"If  the  Parliament  of  Ireland  were  left  to  itself,  untempted,  unawed,  un- 
intimidated,  it  would,  without  hesitation,  have  rejected  the  measure.     There 
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were  300  members  in  all,  and  120  of  these  strenuously  opposed  the  measure — 
amongst  whom  were  two-thirds  of  the  county  members,  the  representatives 
of  the  city  of  Dublin,  and  almost  all  the  towns  which  it  is  proposed  shall  send 
members  to  the  Imperial  Parliament.  162  voted  in  favour  of  the  Union— of 
those  116  were  placemen  ;  some  of  them  were  English  generals  on  the  staff" 
without  a  foot  of  ground  in  Ireland,  and  completely  dependent  upon  Govern- 
ment. Let  us  reflect  upon  the  arts  which  have  been  used  since  the  last  ses- 
sion of  the  Irish  Parliament  to  pack  a  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons  \ 
all  persons  holding  office  under  the  Government,  even  the  most  intimate  friend 
of  the  minister,  if  they  hesitated  to  vote  as  directed,  were  stripped  of  all  their 
employment — even  this  step  was  found  ineffectual,  and  other  arts  were  had 
recourse  to,  which,  although  I  cannot  tell  in  this  place,  all  will  easily  conjec- 
ture. A  Bill,  framed  for  preserving  the  purity  of  Parliament,  was  likewise 
abused,  and  no  less  than  sixty-three  seats  were  vacated  by  their  holders- 
having  received  nominal  offices." 

These  were  tlie  words  of  Lord  Grey.  The  following  were 
those  of  Chief  Justice  Bushe  : — 

"  The  basest  corruption  and  artifice  were  exerted  to  promote  it.  All  the 
worst  passions  of  the  human  heart  were  entered  into  the  service,  and  all  the 
most  depraved  ingenuity  of  the  human  intellect  tortured  to  devise  new  con- 
trivances of  fraud." 

He  would  next  quote  a  passage  from  Henry  Grrattan,  who 
said : — 

"  Half  a  million  or  more  was  expended  some  years  ago  to  break  down 
an  opposition.  The  same,  or  a  greater  sum,  may  now  be  necessary.  He 
(Lord  Castlereagh)  has  said  so  in  the  most  extensive  sense  of  bribery  and 
corruption.  The  threat  was  proceeded  on  ;  the  peerage  was  sold.  The  caitiffs 
of  corruption  were  everywhere — in  the  lobby — in  the  streets — on  the  steps— 
and  at  the  door  of  every  Parliamentary  man — offering  title  to  some — offices 
to  others— corruption  to  all  !" 

Mr.  Grattan  to  his  face  told  Lord  Castlereagh  that  he  hud 
said  he  would  give  £3,000,000  to  carry  the  Union,  and  he 
stood  uncontradicted.  It  would  be  found,  on  a  reference  to  the 
parliamentary  documents  of  that  day,  that  Ireland  had  to  pay 
for  the  corruption  of  its  senators,  and  to  purchase  its  own 
slavery.  The  last  authority  to  which  he  would  refer  was  that 
of  Lord  Plunket : — 
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"During  tlie  whole  interval  betAvecn  the  session,  the  same  barefaced  system 
of  parliamentary  corruption  has  been  pursued;  dismissals,  promotions,  threats, 
promises  ;  in  despite  of  all  this,  the  minister  feared  he  could  not  succeed  in 
Parliament,  and  he  affected  to  appeal  to  what  he  had  befoi'e  despised — the 
sentiments  of  the  people.  When  he  was  confident  of  a  majority,  the  people 
were  to  be  heard  only  through  the  constitutional  medium  of  their  represen- 
tatives ;  when  he  was  driven  out  of  Parliament,  the  sense  of  the  people  be- 
came everything.  Bribes  were  promised  to  the  Catholic  clergy  ;  bribes  were 
promised  to  the  Presbyterian  clergy.  I  trust  they  have  been  generally  spurned 
with  the  contempt  they  merited.  The  noble  lord  understands  but  badly  the 
genius  of  the  religion  in  which  he  was  educated.  You  held  out  hopes  to  the 
Catholic  body  which  were  never  intended  to  be  gratified  ;  regardless  of  the 
disappointment  and  indignation,  and  eventual  rebellion  which  you  might 
kindle  ;  regardless  of  everything,  provided  the  present,  paltry  little  object  was 
obtained.  In  the  same  breath,  you  held  out  professions  to  the  Protestants 
equally  as  delusive  ;  and  having  thus  prepared  the  way,  the  representative  of 
Majesty  set  out  on  his  mission  to  court  his  sovereign,  the  majesty  of  the 
people.  It  is  painful  to  dwell  on  that  disgraceful  expedition — no  place  too 
obscure  to  be  visited — no  rank  too  low  to  be  courted — no  threat  too  vile  to  be 
refrained  from.  The  counties  not  sought  to  be  legally  convened  by  their 
sheriffs — no  attempt  to  collect  the  unbiassed  suffrage  of  the  intelligent  and 
independent  part  of  the  community — the  public  addresses  sought  for  from 
petty  villages — and  private  signatures  smuggled  from  public  counties  ;  and 
how  procured  ?  By  the  influence  of  absentee  landlords,  not  over  the  affec- 
tions but  over  the  terrors  of  their  tenantry,  by  griping  agents  and  revenue 
officers.  And  after  all  this  mummery  had  been  exhausted  ;  after  the  lustre  of 
royalty  had  been  tarnished  by  this  vulgar  intercourse  with  the  lowest  of  the 
rabble;  after  every  spot  had  been  selected  where  a  paltry  address  could  be 
procured,  and  every  place  avoided  where  a  manly  sentiment  would  be  en- 
countered ,  after  abusing  the  names  of  the  dead,  and  forging  the  signature 
of  the  living  ;  after  polling  the  inhabitants  of  a  gaol,  and  calling  out  against 
the  Parliament  the  suffrages  of  those  who  dared  not  come  to  sign  them  till 
they  had  got  their  suffrages  in  their  pockets ,  after  employing  the  revenue 
officer  to  threaten  the  publican  that  he  should  be  marked  as  a  victim,  and 
the  agent  to  terrify  the  shivering  tenant  with  the  prospect  of  his  tui'f-bog 
being  withheld  if  he  did  not  sign  your  addresses ;  after  employing  your  mili- 
tary commanders,  the  uncontrolled  arbiters  of  life  and  death,  to  hunt  the  rab- 
ble against  the  constituted  authorities  ;  after  squeezing  the  lowest  dregs  of  a 
population  of  near  five  millions,  you  obtained  about  five  thousand  signatures 
three-fourths  of  whom  affixed  their  names  in  surprise,  terror,  or  total  igno- 
rance of  the  subject !  You  have  exhausted  the  whole  patronage  of  the  Crown 
in  the  execution  of  that  system  ;  and,  to  crown  all,  you  openly  avow,  and  it  is 
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notoriously  part  of  your  plan,  that  the  Constitution  of  Ireland  is  to  be  pur- 
chased for  a  stipulated  sum.  I  state  a  fact  for  which,  if  untrue,  1  deserve 
serious  reprehension.  I  state  it  as  a  fact,  that  you  cannot  dare  to  deny,  that 
£15,000  a-piece  is  to  be  given  to  certain  individuals  as  the  price  for  their 
surrendering — What?  Their  property  ?  No;  but  the  rights  of  representa- 
tion of  the  people  of  Ireland  ;  and  you  will  then  proceed  in  this,  or  in  an 
Imperial  Parliament,  to  lay  taxes  on  the  wretched  natives  of  this  land,  to  pay 
the  purchase  o£  their  own  slavery.  It  was  in  the  last  stage  of  vice  and  de- 
crepitude that  the  Roman  purple  was  set  up  for  sale,  and  the  sceptre  of  the 
world  transferred  for  a  stipulated  price  ;  but  even  then,  the  horde  of  slaves 
who  were  to  be  ruled  would  not  have  endured  that  their  country  itself  should 
have  been  enslaved  to  another  nation.  Do  not  persuade  yourselves  that  a 
young,  gallant,  hardy,  enthusiastic  people,  like  the  Irish,  are  to  be  enslaved 
by  means  so  vile,  or  will  submit  to  injuries  so  palpable  and  galling." 

But  it  was  not  by  cash  alone  they  succeeded  in  robbing  Ire- 
land of  her  Legislature,  though  that  was  expended  on  that 
object  to  the  amount  of  £3,000,000.  They  pandered  to  the  am- 
bition of  men  as  well  as  to  their  venality.  They  created  four 
marquises,  six  earls,  five  viscounts,  and  twenty-two  barons ; 
eighteen  men  got  titles  for  their  votes  in  the  Commons  ;  men 
who,  if  sent  back  to  their  constituencies,  would  never  be  re- 
turned ;  eight  lawyers  were  made  judges,  five  of  whom  were  as 
fit  to  be  made  judges  as  they  were  to  be  made  professors  of 
Hebrew  ;  twelve  bishops  were  also  made  in  consequence  of  the 
support  given  by  their  friends  to  Government.  But  a  more 
important  fact  remained  to  be  told.  The  right  over  whole  con- 
stituencies was  openly  bought.  Boroughs  were  purchased  for 
£15,000  a-piece;  some  sold  for  £12,000.  The  Earl  of  Shannon 
got  £37,000  for  his  boroughs,  and  the  Marquis  of  Ely  £46,000. 
Thus  was  the  representation  of  the  people  treated  as  a  matter  of 
property.  There  were  eighty-four  boroughs,  and  of  these  forty-five 
were  openly  purchased.  Was  that  a  legal,  not  to  say  constitu- 
tional mode  of  carrying  a  measure  ?  Now,  under  the  Bill,  no  com- 
pensation was  given  to  the  proprietors  of  boroughs  for  the  sur- 
render of  their  influence  ;  if  the  purchase  of  the  Irish  boroughs 
was  legal,  then  the  Whig  Government  was  guilty  of  robbery,  in 
depriving  the  owners  of  the  boroughs  of  Schedule  A  of  compen- 
sation.    But  if  the  boroughs  of  Schedule  A  should  not  be  made 
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mcatter  of  barter,  then  the  Irish  Government  was  guilty  of  rob- 
bery against  the  State,  and  the  Act  and  its  consequences  were 
illegal  and  invalid.  There  was  robbery  somewhere.  The  ma- 
jority, then,  for  the  Union  in  the  Irish  Parliament  had  been 
purchased  ;  and  purchased,  too,  in  such  a  way  that  it  must  have 
been  gross  bribery,  even  in  the  least  culpable  view,  or  the  late 
Reform  Bill  was  an  iniquitous  robbery.  Then  in  that  he  fixed 
the  present  possessors  of  power.  Earl  Grey  had  advocated  com- 
pensation to  the  Irish  borough-holders  at  the  period  of  the 
Union,  but  now  all  compensation  was  denied.  Oh,  if  the  Tories 
had  been  in  power,  he  should  have  been  deprived  of  that  argu- 
ment, for  they  would  have  continued  the  work  of  compensation ; 
but  as  the  facts  stood,  his  position  was  unassailable.  Such  was 
the  strength  of  his  cause,  it  being  that  of  justice  and  truth,  that 
he  defied  and  laughed  to  scorn  all  attempts  at  refutation. 

They  had  decided  the  question  as  to  the  validity  of  the  com- 
pact ;  the  £1,200,000  that  had  been  given  was  a  gross  and  shame- 
less corruption  and  had  in  itself  vitiated  the  whole  proceeding. 
They  had  bought  that  which  they  had  no  right  to  purchase,  for 
the  purpose  of  acquiring  that  by  corruption,  which  the  corrupted 
had  no  right  to  sell.  He,  therefore,  defied  any  one  to  contend  that 
the  Act  of  Union  was  a  valid  contract.  And  yet  that  was  the  only 
formal  means  publicly  taken  for  the  dissolution  of  Irish  indepen- 
dence as  established  and  solemnly  guaranteed  in  1782.  The  com- 
pact in  1782  was  made  with  the  Irish  nation,  and  he,  in  his  con- 
science believed,  complacently  witnessed  by  the  Almighty.  And  yet 
it  was  to  be  dissolved,  destroyed,  by  this  base  and  iniquitous  pro- 
ceeding. He  denied  that  there  was  any  contract.  The  trustees  had 
been  purchased  ;  and  if  he  was  told,  that  being  so,  they  were  still 
trustees,  his  reply  was,  that  the  first  Irish  Parliament  assembled 
had  proved  itself  incorruptible  ;  that  it  had  resisted  all  bribery  j 
and  that  as  long  as  the  nation  had  the  power  of  naming  its 
trustees,  they  were  faithful.  The  case  was  different  with  the 
next  Parliament.  It  was  not  freely  chosen  by  the  people  ;  it  was 
not  the  representation  of  the  people,  and  its  acts  were  not  the 
^cts  of  the  people.     These,  then,  were  the  means  by  which  the 
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Act  of  Union  had  been  obtained.  Would  any  attempt  be  made- 
to  deny  his  facts?  Such  could  not  be  made  the  case.  It 
was  impossible.  They  were  notorious  beyond  dispute ;  and  in 
Ireland  they  were  felt  so  strongly  that  any  attempt  made  to 
throw  discredit  on  them  would  excite  the  indignant  laughter  of 
the  people.  If  the  House  doubted  it,  give  him  the  committee, 
and  he  would  prove  every  item  of  it.  But  dreadful  and  dis- 
astrous as  were  the  effects  of  the  atrocious  means  resorted  to  in 
order  to  carry  the  Union,  he  deplored,  perhaps,  more  than  any 
man  that  which  had  prevented  those  who  had  won  the  victories 
of  1 782  from  acting  still  in  the  same  spirit  and  resisting  the 
robbery  of  their  country  even  to  the  death.  Those  gallant  and 
patriotic  men  had  declared  that,  as  they  had  fought  rebels  in  rags 
so  they  were  ready  to  fight  rebels  in  lace  ;  but,  unhappily,  so 
deep-laid  was  the  scheme  for  the  prostration  of  Ireland  that  they 
were  forbidden  from  entering  upon  the  contest.  There  was  no 
chance  of  success ;  and  so  wily  and  deep  were  the  snares  that 
no  man  of  character  and  sense  could  resist  openly  the  course 
which  was  equally  opposed  to  morality,  legality,  and  justice.  I 
have  now  (continued  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman)  gone 
through  some  of  the  topics  upon  which  I  have  intended  to 
speak  ;  I  have  shown  you  the  right  of  Ireland  to  an  independent 
Legislature,  and  that  that  independence  was  established  in  1782 , 
I  have  shown  you  the  effects  of  that  independence ;  I  have 
shown  the  incompetency  of  the  Irish  Parliament  to  pass  the 
Union ;  I  have  shown  the  horrible  means  by  which  it  was 
actually  effected,  and  I  come  now  to  the  terms  upon  which  it 
was  carried.  I  think  I  shall  be  able  to  show  that  these  terms 
were  as  improper  as  the  means  to  carry  the  Union  were  mon- 
strous. I  come  at  once  to  the  frightful  terms  of  the  Union  ;  and 
my  proposition  is,  that  there  never  was  anything  more  unjust 
than  those  terms ;  and  among  their  other  mischiefs  they  have 
given  to  us  the  most  useless  calculations  within  the  last  week. 
This  part  of  my  case  is  quite  consistent  with  the  Union  being 
valid  in  itself;  and  even  though  it  be  so  consistent,  it  is  no- 
admission  made  by  me  that  I  consider  the  compact  valid-     The 
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first  thing  I  would  remark  as  to  the  financial  terms  is,  that  there 
were  no  Commissioners  appointed,  nor  any  arrangement  made 
by  them,  as  to  the  proper  terms — it  was  done  as  a  bribed  and 
corrupted  Parliament  do  it,  hand  over  head,  and  no  inquiry  by 
Commissioners  at  all.  If  I  now  get  the  Committee  of  Inquiry 
I  seek  for  I  shall  be  able  to  convince  them  that  the  grossest 
injustice  has  been  practised  towards  Ireland.  The  terms 
made  at  the  Union  were,  that  Ireland  was  to  pay  two-seven- 
teenths and  England  fifteen-seventeenths.  Why  was  the  com- 
pound fraction  introduced  ?  I  am  convinced  simply  for  this 
reason,  in  order  to  create  confusion.  A  nation  never  enters  into 
the  calculation  of  fractions ;  that  troublesome  process  is  left  to 
some  industrious  man  to  undergo.  The  fraction,  I  believe,  was 
purposely  introduced  in  order  that  Ireland  might  be  robbed  with 
the  greater  facility.  The  progress  of  the  Irish  debt  was  thus : — 
In  1797,  it  was  £5,300,000  ;  in  1798,  it  was  £9,200,000 ;  in 
1799, £14,900,000;  inl800,£21,700,000;  in  1801, £26,800,000. 
You  perceive  that  it  swelled  up  to  £26,000,000  in  1801.  Now 
see  what  was  the  debt  of  England  in  1799  :  it  was  £400,000,000; 
and  the  Irish  debt  was  then  £14,900,000  ;  call  it  £15,000,000. 
The  question,  then,  to  be  discovered  was,  how  much  of  the  joint 
expenditure  each  country  ought  to  be  liable  to  ?  What  was  the 
basis  of  calculation  ?  England  had  been  going  in  debt 
for  a  century — her  debt  had  increased  in  that  time  at  least 
£372,000,000  ;  and  Ireland,  during  the  same  period,  but 
£9,000,000.  If  I  were  going  into  partnership  with  a  man  who 
owed  £420,000,  and  I  owed  £9,000,  I  should  be  glad  to  know 
if  he  ought  to  ask  me  to  contribute  equally  to  the  future  expendi- 
ture ?  If  you  turn  the  debt  into  capital,  the  man  who  had  he 
most  capital  should  have  most  of  the  profits.  Here  are  two 
countries,  the  one  very  little  in  debt  and  the  other  a  great  deal ; 
and  the  fair  way  would  have  been  to  take  the  proportions  of 
their  respective  debts,  and  thus  calculate  what  each  ought  to 
pay.  Indeed,  as  Ireland  was  to  lose  the  protection  of  her  Par- 
liament, it  would  have  been  but  fair  to  have  taken  a  portion  of 
her  debt.     Ireland,  however,  was  charged  with  two-seventeenths. 
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when  she  ought,  in  fact,  to  have  been  charged  with  only  one- 
seventeenth — the  charge  against  her,  prospectively,  ought  to 
have  been  not  more  than  one-sixteenth  ;  but  I  should  be  satisfied 
with  one-seventeenth.  The  Irish  anti-Union  Lords  insisted 
that  the  proportion  should  be  but  one-eighteenth,  and  they 
calculated  it  thus  : — 

Eng.      Irld. 
The  balance  of  trade  then  appearing  as      .     29    to    1 

Current  Cash, 12    to    1 

Permanent  Revenue, 13   to    1 

Upon  the  debt  of  both  it  ought  to  be  about  one-sixteenth, 
and  on  revenue  one-thirteenth.  But  there  were  no  Commis- 
sioners then  to  investigate,  and  the  one-seventeenth  which 
Ireland  ought  to  pay,  you  turned  into  two-seventeenths,  and 
this  without  the  least  reason,  but  that  your  name  was  "Lion," 
and  you  had  the  power  to  do  it.  But  do  I  want  to  show  that 
this  proposition  was  too  great  for  Ireland  to  bear  ?  There  is 
demonstrative  proof  that  it  was  too  great  for  Ireland.  You 
say  that  Ireland  has  prospered  since  the  Union.  You  make 
my  case  the  stronger  by  the  assertion ;  for,  with  all  your  boasted 
prosperity  of  Ireland,  you  had  to  consolidate  the  Exchequers, 
she  not  being  able  to  pay  her  proportion — the  two-seventeenths. 
Ought  Ireland  to  have  been  charged  more  than  she  was  able  to 
pay  ?  You  bought  our  Parliament ;  you  corrupted  our  Parlia- 
ment ;  you  got  from  Ireland  the  proportion  you  wished  of  her 
contributions ;  you  put  your  hands  into  the  pockets  of  her 
people,  and,  like  felons  and  pickpockets,  you  did  not  withdraw 
your  hand  until  you  left  your  victim  stripped  of  all  her  wealth, 
a  bankrupt  and  a  beggar.  It  is  manifest  a  fraud  was  contem- 
plated against  Ireland,  and  it  has  been  successfully  practised. 
Will  the  right  hon.  member  for  Cambridge  say  that  Ireland 
has  been  benefited  by  the  Union  ?  If  he  docs,  he  but  makes  my 
argument  the  stronger ;  for,  with  all  the  benefits  of  the  Union,  he 
proves  that  its  terms  were  enormously  and  extravagantly  unjust — 
Ireland  could  not  comply  with  them.    Now,  one  of  the  provisions 
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of  the  Act  of  Union  show  the  fraud  that  was  meditated.  If  the 
provisions  had  been,  that,  when  the  English  debt  was  brought 
down  to  the  level  of  the  Irish,  the  taxes  would  have  been  equal 
upon  both,  it  would  have  been  fair  ;  but  that  Ireland  should  be 
equally  liable  to  English  taxation  when  her  debt  was  raised  to 
the  Union  proportions  was  most  unjust.  By  goiug  in  debt 
Ireland  was  to  arrive  at  the  happy  consummation  that  her  taxes 
were  to  be  increased.  This  was  literally  and  in  terms  the  pro- 
vision of  the  Union.  I  now  call  for  an  inquiry.  They  granted 
no  inquiry  in  1800.  At  least  remedy  this  evil  of  the  Union. 
"What  was  the  consequence  of  this  provision  ?  Ireland  ran 
faster  into  debt  than  even  England  had.  The  English  debt 
only  travelled ;  the  Irish  galloped ;  and  at  last  it  overtook  the  Eng- 
lish. This  was  the  stipulation  of  the  Union.  I  ask  you,  would 
any  but  an  insane  man  have  consented  to  it  ?  The  Irish  people 
did  not  consent  to  it — it  was  proposed  and  adopted  by  plunderers 
and  robbers.  Would  an  Irish  Parliament,  if  it  had  continued, 
have  permitted  Ireland  to  be  thus  despoiled  ?  "Would  it  have  suf- 
fered her  to  be  thus  pressed  down  with  a  load  of  taxes  ?  There 
were  £110,000,000  borrowed  in  the  name  of  Ireland;  and  the 
result  has  been,  that  Ireland  is  a  sharer  in  the  common  debt. 
She  owed  £26,000,000  at  the  time  of  the  Union;  at  this  day  she 
owes  £800,000,000  !  No  matter  what  may  be  our  trade  and, 
commerce,  no  matter  what  the  enterprise  and  the  industry  of 
the  people  may  be,  we  must  bear  an  equal  load  of  taxes  with 
you  until  we  have  paid  off  the  £800,000,000.  If  you  did  justice 
to  Ireland  you  would  come  back  to  the  one-sixteenth,  or  the 
one-eighteenth,  or  whatever  the  proportion  of  the  Irish  debt 
ought  to  be.  I  was  exceedingly  amused  with  what  was  cer- 
tainly not  a  facetious  composition — the  returns  moved  for  on 
Thursday  in  this  Ilouse,  and  printed  upon  Friday,  and  which 
went  to  show  I  do  not  know  how  many  millions  which  England 
had  paid  for  Ireland.  Is  it  by  any  remission  of  duties  ;  is  it 
by  sparing  Ireland  that  it  has  been  done  ?  Will  any  one  pre- 
tend to  say  that  it  has  ?  No  ;  you  have  taxed  Ireland  as  much 
as  you  possibly  could.     You  taxed  Ireland  to  the  amount  of 
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£5,000,000,  and  by  your  excessively  higli  taxation  there  was  a 
reduction,  at  least,  in  the  revenue  of  £300,000.  You  have 
demonstrated  your  injustice  in  your  over-taxation  of  Ireland. 
Here  I  am  most  ready  to  meet  the  right  hon.  gentleman  foot 
to  foot  upon  this  point ;  not,  certainly,  as  he  once  proposed  to 
meet  another  hon.  gentleman,  "  breast  to  breast,  and  shoulder 
to  shoulder."  You,  I  say,  have  only  paid  more,  because  you 
have  plundered  Ireland  too  fast ;  and  for  your  losses  in  that 
way  I  have  not  the  least  Christian  charity.  Now,  in  these  cal- 
culations I  have  been  struck  with  this — that  if  there  had  been 
no  Union,  England  would  have  had  to  pay  £16,000,000  of  sepa- 
rate taxation.  If  it  happened  to  Ireland  that  she  was  put 
under  water — not,  as  Sir  Joseph  Yorke  said,  for  twenty-four 
hours,  but  for  thirty-four  years — you  would  all  that  time  have 
been  paying  £16,000,000  of  separate  taxation ;  that  would 
make,  in  the  thirty-four  years,  £544,000,000  of  separate  tax- 
ation. In  the  late  returns,  the  amount  of  separate  taxation 
claimed  for  England  is  £325,316,861.  So  that,  in  fact,  the 
Union  has  saved  to  England  £219,000,000  of  separate  taxation. 
Now,  I  must  observe,  that  in  June  last  I  moved  for  returns 
and  I  got  them  not  till  last  week.  The  right  hon.  gentle- 
man, upon  the  other  hand,  moves  for  returns  upon  Thursday, 
and  he  has  them  in  the  House  on  Friday !  Why,  sir,  I  do  say 
that  there  ought  to  be  some  little  decency  in  these  matters 
This  dexterity  in  financial  matters  is  not  at  all  creditable  to 
those  who  practise  them.  Why  should  there  be  this  anomaly  ? 
I  gave  notice  of  this  motion  in  the  last  session.  I  renewed  it  at 
the  commencement  of  this.  Why  were  not  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man's accounts  produced  ?  Why  were  these  complicated 
accounts  held  back  till  now  ?  The  object  is  obvious — they  are 
now  brought  forward  to  make  the  people  of  England  think 
that  they  are  bountiful  benefactors  to  the  people  of  Ireland. 

If  there  was  any  shame  in  the  quarter  from  which  they  have 
originated,  this  attempt  at  deceit  and  delusion  would  not  be 
made.  The  returns  I  moved  for  are  kept  back  from  June,  and 
they  are  at  last  sent  to  me,  by  way  of  a  compliment,  on  Wed- 
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■nesday,  the  day  before  they  were  delivered  to  the  House.  Here, 
then,  there  was  to  be  an  occasion  of  ti-iumph  ;  but  this  would 
be  the  whole  of  the  triumph.  "When  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
makes  use  of  his  tables,  which  were  so  dexterously  kept  back 
till  the  last  moment,  they  will  be  received  by  the  House  with 
loud  cries  of"  hear,  heai*" — they  will  ring  around  the  House,  and 
they  will  be  followed  by  the  cheers  of  his  supporters.  I  am,  I 
suppose,  to  witness  this  scene.  But,  then,  I  tell  the  triumphant 
party — you  took  care  to  keep  back  your  documents  until  Friday ; 
— they  were  concocted  and  prepared  for  the  occasion.  You 
moved  for  them  on  Thursday — they  are  returned  the  next  day, 
while  I  did  not  receive  until  Wednesday  the  documents  for 
which  I  applied  in  June  last !  And  this  is  your  candour ! 
This  is  your  fair  play  !  And  this,  too,  is  another  specimen  of 
your  national  faith ! 

I  have  had  but  a  very  short  time  for  examining  the  tables 
of  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  and  yet  I  have  found  those  tables 
to  be  grossly  fraudulent.  In  pages  23,  24,  and  25,  it  is  made 
to  appear  as  if  there  had  been  a  bonus  given  to  Ireland  of 
£39,000,000.  The  way  in  which  these  tables  are  made  up  is 
this :  the  taxes  paid  by  Ireland  are  placed  in  the  first  column, 
her  revenue  in  the  second,  and  the  amount  in  the  third  column 
is  given  of  what  her  taxes  would  have  been  had  she  paid  equal 
taxes  with  England.  Now,  no  man  knows  better  than  the 
right  hon.  member  himself  that  adding  to  taxation  does  not  in- 
crease consumption.  Suppose  you  add  £5,000,000  to  the 
taxation  of  Ireland,  you  would  have  no  revenue  from  it.  The 
account  here  is  fraudulent — it  is  grossly  fraudulent,  because  it 
supposes  that  the  same  consumption  would  continue  in  Ireland 
with  increased  taxation,  although  the  contrary  constantly  occurs 
in  practice  ;  and  in  Ireland  the  very  contrary  has  been  demon- 
strated since  the  Union,  where  the  right  hon.  member  for  Cam- 
bridge must  know,  that,  by  the  increased  taxes  in  Ireland — by 
imposing  them  to  the  amount  of  £5,000,000  there  was  an  actual 
lessening  of  the  revenue.  Supposing,  now,  the  result  were 
otherwise,  still  it  would  be  decidedly  favourable  to  my  argu- 
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ment ;  for  bad  Ireland  continued  to  be  taxed  by  her  own  Par- 
liament, tbese  £39,000,000  with  which  we  are  now  charged 
would  be  a  sum  saved  to  us  by  the  Irish  Parliament ;  for  re- 
member that  it  is  English  taxation  that  you  have  given  to  us. 
If  I  wanted  an  argument  to  show  the  benefit  to  Ireland  of 
having  a  resident  Legislature,  have  I  not  it  here,  to  the  extent 
of  £39,000,000  ?  Does  not  this  simple  fact  alone  speak  trumpet- 
tongued  to  my  countrymen  ?  The  features  of  the  Union  bar- 
gain with  Ireland  must  strike  any  man  as  dishonest  towards 
Ireland.  Any  rational  bargain  of  finance  made  for  Ireland  in 
1800,  and  by  which  there  was  to  be  a  separate  liability  to  joint 
charges  with  England,  would  claim  for  Ireland  the  revenue 
arising  from  absentee  rents  spent  in  England.  Should  it  not 
have  been  considered  that  Ireland  produced  these  rents — that 
these  rents  were  taken  from  her — that  she  gained  no  advantage 
by  them,  but  England  did ;  for  they  are  expended  here.  Should 
not  Ireland  have  been  credited  with  this  ?  In  my  opinion  she 
ought,  and  the  reverse  is  the  fact.  Every  absentee  rent  is 
separated  from  the  Treasury  of  Ireland  ;  it  is  added  to  the 
revenue  of  England,  and  Ireland  is  charged  with  the  more 
taxes  the  more  absentee  rents  that  she  produces !  Assuredly, 
these  are  things  which  prove  that  I  am  entitled  to  the  inquiry 
I  now  look  for.  Ought  not,  I  ask,  Ireland  to  get  credit  for  the 
rents  she  produced,  or  ought  England  to  have  the  credit  of 
them  ?  There  is  not  a  single  part  of  the  Union  compact  that 
does  not  show  how  fraudulent  it  was.  It  was  as  atrocious  and 
criminal  in  its  details  as  in  its  concoction ;  it  was  marked  by 
malice,  and,  in  its  enforcement,  stained  with  blood  and  tears.  I 
do  not  know  whether  I  should  remark  upon  the  tables  that  have 
been  kept  back  till  the  last  moment ;  but  this  fact  I  must  call 
to  the  attention  of  the  House,  with  respect  to  Treasury  tables, 
that  I  find  in  Mr.  Marshall's  book,  published  by  your  authority, 
that  there  is  in  table  No.  1  an  excess  over  the  Exchequer  state- 
ment of  Irish  credit  to  the  amount  of  £6,000,000,  and  in 
the  second  table  there  are  £44,000,000  of  discrepancies  pointed 
out.     When  the  right  hon.  member  for  Cambridge  knows  that 
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such  things  may  happen  with  Treasury  accounts,  he  was,  perhaps, 
right  in  not  moving  for  his  until  Thui'sday.  Such  matters 
have  been  concocted,  and  it  is  only  useful  to  show  you  the  ne- 
cessity for  fair  play  being  given  to  us.  As  a  specimen  of  the 
accounts  before  the  House,  I  find  that  in  these  is  a  charge 
against  Ireland  of  £1,500,000  for  what  is  called  Union  compen- 
sation— this,  remember,  is  made  a  separate  charge  against  Ire- 
land. You  got  a  bargain  of  my  country ;  you  have  it ;  and  yet 
you  make  my  country  pay  for  the  bargain  !  This  is  the  most 
cruel  wrong — it  is  the  most  outrageous  insult  that  ever  yet,  per- 
haps, was  offered  to  any  country  ;  it  is  making  her  pay  the 
wages  of  her  own  sin  and  death.  In  page  13  it  is  put  down  to 
the  separate  account  of  Ireland.  Surely,  the  charge  should 
be  made  on  the  other  side.  In  the  years  1802,  1803, 
1804,  and  1805,  the  joint  expenditure  of  both  countries 
was  £133,000,000.  Two-seventeenths  of  this  amount  are 
£15,700,000 ;  but  it  appears  in  the  29th  page  of  the  finance 
report  of  1815,  that  Ireland  was  made  to  contribute  in  these 
years  £17,300,000,  being  an  overcharge  of  £1,600,000.  In 
the  accounts  which  were  given  in  to  me  on  Wednesday  last  I 
find  another  mistake.  In  the  table  of  articles  charged  with 
duties  in  England,  and  not  in  Ireland,  is  hops ;  the  amount  of 
this  item  is  no  less  than  £7,146,479  8.s.  ?)d.  Is  this,  I  ask, 
right  ?  "Was  there  ever  anything  more  untrue  than  this  item  ? 
The  liops  pay  duty  in  England.  Do  they  pay  no  duty  in  Ire- 
land ?  Does  Ireland  use  an  ounce  of  hops  that  has  not  paid 
duty  ?  And  that  duty  she  has  to  pay  here.  You  claim  credit 
for  yourselves  for  the  duty  paid  by  Ireland ;  and  then  you  debit 
Ireland  M'ith  that,  as  if  she  paid  no  duty  at  all !  These  returns, 
however,  claim  for  England  the  merit  of  being  exceedingly 
bountiful,  as  the  accounts  stand  between  her  and  Ireland.  Now, 
I  happen  to  have  by  me  the  letter  of  a  former  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  upon  this  subject.  The  letter  is  dated  the  10th 
of  April,  1822 ;  it  was  addressed  to  the  deputies  of  Mary's 
Parish,  in  Dublin,  and  says: — 
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'*  I  have  been  favoured  with  your  letter  of  the  Gth,  and  have,  at  the  same 
time,  received  the  newspaper  containing  your  full  and  perspicuous  statement 
of  the  comparative  relief  from  taxation  afforded  to  Enghmd  and  Ireland  since 
the  conclusion  of  the  peace.  Connected  with  the  passage  from  the  Report 
of  the  Finance  Committee,  as  to  the  comparative  advances  in  taxation  during 
the  war,  the  inference  is,  in  my  opinion,  irresistible,  that  Ireland  has  an 
•equitable  claim  on  Parliament  for  remission  of  taxation  to  a  much  greater  ex- 
tent than  she  has  experienced." 

The  writer  of  this  letter  is  Sir  John  Newport,  and  so  far  are  the 
accounts  that  the  right  hon.  gentleman  has  produced  from  being 
corroborated  bj  this  letter,  that  they  are  directly  contradicted 
by  it.  Sir  John  Newport  distinctly  intimates  that  Ireland  was 
over-taxed  during  the  war,  and  that  she  was  entitled  to  a  remis- 
sion of  taxation  much  greater  than  she  has  experienced.  Let  me 
now  remark,  that  in  the  accounts  that  were  sent  me,  and  for 
which  I  had  applied,  they  ought  to  have  been  summed  up.  The 
omission  is  curious,  and  its  effect  has  been  to  impose  a  great 
deal  of  additional  trouble  upon  me.  The  result  is,  that,  since 
the  war,  upwards  of  £47,000,000  of  taxes  have  been  repealed  in 
Great  Britain,  and  scarcely  a  million  and  a-half  in  Ireland. 
Let  me  observe,  too,  that  some  articles  being  taxed  in  England 
and  not  tax^  in  Ireland,  has  been  ruinous  to  the  Irish  trader 
in  those  articles.  Some  of  the  separate  taxes  in  England  have 
been  made  to  operate  ia  favour  of  the  English  manufacturer,  and 
against  the  Irish  manufacturer.  Look,  for  instance,  on  the  tax 
on  soap  and  printed  cottons.  The  soap- tax  in  England  was, 
through  the  instrumentality  of  the  drawback,  as  a  bounty  to 
the  English  manufacturer,  fast  veering  to  the  annihilation  of 
the  Irish  manufacturer.  Looking,  then,  to  this  portion  of  the 
account,  you  find  that  separate  taxation  upon  this  article  has, 
in  its  results,  been  a  bonus  to  the  English  soap  manufacturer  to 
enter  the  Irish  market,  and  monopolise  nearly  all  its  profits. 
Why,  now,  do  I  dwell  upon  this  ?  Why  do  I  detain  the  House 
by  observing  upon  these  particular  items  ?  Because  I  wish  to 
show  you  how  much  of  fraud  there  was  in  the  basis  of  the 
financial  arrangements  of  the  Union.     A  complexity  was  intro- 
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duced  into  tliem  which  has  been  taken  advantage  of  by  the  most 
shameful  robbery  of  Ireland.  I  have  now  gone  through  my 
firth  proposition  which  I  meant  to  sustain,  namely,  that  the 
financial  terms  of  the  Union  were  unjust.  I  have  next  to  go 
through  the  legislative  terms  of  the  Union,  which  were  equally 
unjust,  and  I  promise  the  House  that  I  will  not  be  as  diff'use 
upon  this  head  as  I  have  felt  it  my  duty  to  be  upon  others. 
The  number  of  representatives  should  necessarily  have 
been,  according  to  the  calculation  of  Lord  Castlereagh,  much 
greater  than  they  are.  He  gave  to  Ireland,  after  all  imaginable 
reductions,  one  hundred  and  eight  members.  He  took,  as  the 
grounds  for  his  calculation — population,  exports,  imports,  and 
revenue.     He  gave  for — 

Population, '.Oi  Members. 

Exports, 100         „ 

Imports, 93         „ 

Revenue, ■  .  39         „ 

And  the  result  was,  one  hundred  and  eight  members.  Now, 
the  first  injustice  doue  to  Ireland  was  striking  off  eight  mem- 
bers to  which  we  were  entitled,  on  a  calculation  exceedingly 
unfavourable  to  us ;  and  we  find  that,  in  a  Eeformed  Parlia- 
ment, this  injustice,  no  more  than  any  other,  has  not  been  reme- 
died. Lord  Castlereagh  left  in  the  hands  of  the  collectors  of 
the  revenue  a  balance  of  half-a-million,  which  Foster  showed 
would  have  added  more  than  one-sixth  to  the  revenue  propor- 
tion ;  so  that  the  thirty-nine  put  down  for  revenue  should  have 
been  forty- five,  and  it  would  then  have  stood  thus,  even  accord- 
ing to  Lord  Castlereagh's  own  showing,  and  the  revenue 
being  fairly  considered — 

Population, 202  members. 

Exports, 100         „ 

Imports, 93         „ 

Jlevenue, 45         ,, 

The  result  would  have  been  two  additional  members,  giving  to 
Ireland  on  these  terms  one  hundred  and  ten  members.     It  was 
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admitted  she  was  entitled  to  one  hundred  and  eight ;  and 
yet  the  barefaced  fraud  was  perpetrated  of  lessening  the 
number  to  one  hundred.  Newenham  has  calculated  that  Ire- 
land should  have  had  one  hundred  and  sixty-five  members ; 
but,  without  detaining  the  House  longer,  or  exposing  more 
fully  the  injustice  done  to  Ireland  in  this  respect,  I  ask,  what, 
in  point  of  legislation,  have  you  done  for  the  people  of  Ireland  ? 
I  can  tell  you  what  you  have  done  against  the  people  of  Ire- 
land. You  have  given  to  absentee  landlords  a  power  which 
they  had  not  before  the  Union — a  power  which  has  tended 
much  to  increase  agrarian  disturbances ;  you  have  given  to  them 
a  power  of  seizing  the  growing  crops  of  the  tenants ;  and,  by 
another  law,  you  enable  them  to  eject  their  unfortunate  te- 
nantry at  the  cost  of  a  few  shillings ;  you  have  given  to  them 
every  facility — first  to  beggar,  and  then  to  expel  the  wretched 
tenant.  These  are  some  of  the  advantages  which  Ireland  has 
obtained,  by  having  to  legislate  for  her  a  Parliament  not  con- 
nected with  her  people.  But  how  has  Ireland  been  treated  in 
point  of  constitutional  liberty  since  the  Union  ?  She  has  had 
Insurrection  Acts  and  Martial  Law,  from  1800  to  1805,  five 
years;  the  Insurrection  Act,  from  1807  to  1810,  three  years; 
the  Insurrection  Act  again,  fi'om  1814  to  1818,  four  years  ; 
the  Insurrection  Act  again,  from  1822  to  1825,  three  years; 
the  first  Algerine  Act,  from  1825  to  1828,  three  years ;  the 
second  Algerine  Act,  from  1829  to  1830,  one  year  ;  and  the 
third  Algerine  Coercion  Bill,  one  year.  During  twenty  of  the 
thirty- four  years  which  elapsed  since  the  Union,  the  constitu- 
tion has  been  suspended  in  Ireland !  You  have  given  to  us 
Insurrection  Acts  and  Martial  Law — you  have  suspended  the 
Habeas  Corpus  Act — you  have  fettered  us  with  Algerine  Acts, 
and  gagged  us  with  Coercion  Bills ;  and  these  are  the  results  of 
your  Union  !  For  twenty  years,  5'ou  have  shut  out  from  us  the 
light  of  liberty ;  and  this  you  call  a  beneficial  Union  to  Ire- 
land !  I  tell  you  it  is  a  Union  with  which  Ireland  never  can 
be  satisfied ;  it  is  the  Union  between  the  master  and  the  slave  ; 
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Toetvv'een   the  oppressor  and  the  oppressed;  it  cannot,   and  it 
ought  not  to  continue. 

You  have  totally  abolished  the  semblance  of  freedom ;  you 
have  established  a  permanent  police  there,  whom  the  lion, 
member  for  Dundee  has  justly  termed  ^r^s  cVarmen;  you  have 
placed  deadly  weapons  in  their  hands,  and  you  have  taken  from 
the  people  that  which  a  Bill  of  Rights  gave  them— the  right 
to  bear  arms  for  their  defence.  You  took  this  even  from  the 
Protestants,  whom  the  Bill  of  Rights  originally  contemplated. 
These  are  your  doings,  and  you  have  left  us  the  landmarks  of 
your  legislation  —  permanent  j^olice  and  Insurrection  Acts. 
The  Union,  commenced  in  injustice,  has  been  consistent  in  its 
career ;  it  was  based  upon  fraud,  and  it  is  still  propped  up  by 
wrong  to  Ireland.  I  now  come  to  the  next  topic — the  injurious 
effects  of  the  Union  to  Ireland.  It  increased  absenteeism,  the 
great  cause  of  poverty  amongst  the  poorer  classes  of  the  people, 
the  cause  of  great  destitution  and  misery  to  them ;  and  when 
the  Union  was  proposed,  it  was  said  that  the  people  would  be 
relieved  from  it.  At  the  time  of  the  Union  the  general  pros- 
perity of  the  country  was  increasing,  its  riclies  were  accumulat- 
ing, and  though  absenteeism  did  exist,  still  it  was  not  so  exten- 
sive as  now ;  and  if  the  Irish  Parliament  had  continued,  it 
would  long  before  now  have  been  at  an  end.  Let  me  remai-k 
here  that  upon  this  subject  the  Unionists  principally  rest  their 
case.  You  must  admit  that  Ireland  was  entitled  to  her  inde- 
pendence in  1782.  You  cannot  deny  that  she  lost  that  inde- 
pendence by  the  most  dishonest  means  ;  by  bribery,  by  corrup- 
li  )n,  by  a  suspension  of  the  constitution,  by  martial  law.  But 
then  you  say  Ireland  has  prospered  since  the  Union.  This  is 
indeed  the^jos^  lioc  propter  hoc  argument.  That  which  follows 
in  point  of  date  does  not  necessarily  show  cause  and  effect. 
England  has  enormously  increased  in  the  four-and-thirty  years 
that  have  elapsed  since  the  Union.  Ireland,  if  there  had  been 
no  Union,  ought  to  have  enormously  increased  also.  I  shall 
be  able  to  show  an  absolute  declension.  This  I  say  of  the 
greater  part  of  Ireland.    If  Belfast  be  an  exception,  God  knows 
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why  it  should  be  so  ;  but,  looking  to  the  north,  the  south,  and 
the  west  of  Ireland,  the  decay  is  manifest.  I  would  say  here 
that  if  there  be  any  increase  of  prosperity  in  Ireland  attempted 
to  be  proved,  it  ought  to  be  shown  to  be  legitimately  traceable 
to  the  Union,  and  that  any  declension  must  be  shown  to  be 
owing  to  the  Union.  I  will  prove  that  declension  to  you,  and 
thus  dispose  of  the  vapouring  upon  the  advantages  of  the  Union 
to  Ireland.  First,  the  evil  effects  must  be  admitted  of  absen- 
teeism. No  man  will  deny  that  those  evils  existed  before  the 
Union.  No  man  can  deny  that  they  have  been  enormously 
increased  since.  The  man  who  pretends  even  to  controvert 
that  I  will  not  condescend  to  argue  with.  He  who  denies  it 
loses  all  credit  in  Ireland.  The  next  point  I  put  forward  is  the 
disadvantageous  scale  of  taxation  in  Ireland  since  the  Union. 
In  England  it  has  been  increased  twenty  per  cent.  In  Ireland 
there  has  been  an  increase  of  eighty  per  cent.  ;  and  that  upon 
the  prime  necessaries  of  life.  The  Finance  Report  to  whicli  I 
before  alluded — the  report  of  the  public  expenditure  for  the 
year  1815 — contains  this  passage,  which  corroborates  a  great 
many  of  my  statements  : — 

"  For  several  years  Ireland  has  advanced  in  permanent  taxation  more 
rapidly  than  Great  Britain  itself,  notwithstanding  the  immense  exertions  of 
thfc  latter  country,  and  including  extraordinary  and  war  taxes  :" 

The  permanent  revenue  of  Great  Britain  having  increased 
since  the  year  1781  in  the  proportion  of  sixteen  and  a  half  ta 
ten,  and  the  revenue  of  Ireland  in  the  proportion  of  twenty- 
three  to  ten.  The  whole  increase  of  the  Irish  revenue  in  twenty 
years  has  been  in  the  monstrous  proportion  of  forty-six  and  a 
half  to  ten.  Mark  what  the  value  of  the  Union  is  to  Ireland ! 
See  how  the  taxation  has  increased  !  Is  there  any  doubt  of  the 
fact  ?  Let  me,  then,  call  your  attention  to  the  observations  of 
Lord  Lansdowne,  who,  in  making  a  motion  on  the  state  of 
Ireland  in  1822,  said : — 

"  That  the  revenues  of  Ireland  in  1807  amounted  to  £4,o7S,241.  Between 
that  year  and  1815  additional  taxes  had  been  laid  on  to  the  estimated  amount 
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of  £3,376,000.  From  these  were  to  be  deducted  £400,000,  remitted  at  the 
end  of  last  war.  Kow,  the  whole  revenue  of  Ireland  in  1821  was  £3,844,889, 
so  that  the  effect  of  adding  £3,000,000  of  taxes  had  been  to  produce  less  by 
several  hundred  thousands  than  that  of  1807.''* 

Here  is  a  proof  of  increased  taxation  giving  a  diminished 
revenue.  I  must  now  call  your  attention  to  another  document ,; 
and,  recollect,  I  bring  it  forward  to  meet  the  case  which  would 
show  that  Ireland  has  prospered  by  the  Union.  It  is  a  part  of 
the  speech  of  the  noble  lord,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
delivered  in  May,  1824,  for  the  appointment  of  a  Select  Com- 
mittee on  the  state  of  Ireland,  on  which  occasion  the  noble  lord 
is  reported — as  it  appears  to  me  accurately — to  have  used  these 
words : — 

"  He  had,  on  a  former  occasion,  stated  it  to  be  his  opinion  that  the  re- 
peal of  the  taxes  in  Ireland  would  tend  mainly  towards  reviving  the  manu- 
factures of  that  country,  and  bringing  it  into  a  prosperous  condition.  Itwas^ 
objected  to  him  on  that  occasion  that  he  sought  by  giving  large  and  exclu- 
sive advantages  to  Ireland  to  raise  her  up  into  a  manufacturing  country, 
which  should  make  her  the  rival  of  Scotland  and  England.  "WTiile  he  dis- 
claimed any  such  intention,  he  feared  Ireland  was  far  indeed  from  any  such 
state  of  prosperity.     She  was  as  little  to  be  feared  as  she  was  to  be  envied. "f 

Sir  John  Newport,  in  bringing  forward  a  similar  motion 
to  that  of  the  noble  lord  in  1 822,  said  : — 

"Up  to  the  period  of  the  Union,  as  I  have  before  observed,  Ireland  was 
lightly  taxed.  Since  that  period  taxation,  and  especially  local  taxation,  has 
been  infinitely  increased  ;  and  the  result  has  been,  not  increased  but  manifest 
and  signal  diminution  of  revenue." 

I  have  in  every  succeeding  year  opposed  the  increase  of  in- 
ternal local  taxation,  and  again  and  again  stated  to  the  House  that 
the  finance  ministers  would  reap  from  the  system  "  a  harvest  of 
discontent  but  not  of  revenue."  The  House  has  now  before  it 
positive  proofs  that  my  predictions  were  unhappily  too  well- 
founded  :  you  have  reaped  a  plentiful  harvest,  not  of  ways  and 
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means,  but  of  debt  and  of  discontent ;  and  what  is  still  more  to 
be  lamented,  you  have  broken  the  spirit  of  the  gentry  of  Ireland 
— deprived  them  of  the  influence  which  they  formerly  possessed 
(and  rightfully  possessed  by  the  power  of  doing  good).  Too 
many,  from  the  pride  natural  to  persons  of  their  rank  in  society, 
<jould  not  brook  to  alter  their  mode  of  living  amongst  those 
with  whom  they  were  accustomed  to  dwell  in  affluence  ;  they 
transported  their  families  to  some  English  watering-place  ;  and, 
consigned  to  obscurity  in  lodgings,  ceased  to  occupy  their  family 
demesnes,  increasing  all  the  national  evils  under  which  they 
themselves  suffered.  Nothing,  I  repeat,  could  be  devised  more 
injurious  to  Ireland  than  the  excess  and  rapidity  with  which 
taxation  had  advanced  since  the  Union,  and  which  has  dimi- 
nished not  increased  the  revenue.  Since  1808,  the  estimates 
of  the  finance  ministers  held  out  a  nominal  increase  to  the 
extent  of  four  millions ;  and  yet,  so  complete  has  been  the 
delusion,  the  amount  of  actual  revenue  is  now  less  than  in 
1808.  As  a  system  of  taxation  it  has  entirely  failed ;  and  it 
has  been  shown  more  forcibly  here  than  in  any  other  country, 
that  the  iron  grasp  of  poverty  has  paralysed  the  efforts  of  the 
tax-gatherer,  and  placed  a  limit  to  the  omnipotence  of  Parlia- 
ment. The  taxes  increased — the  revenue  diminished — the  only 
augmentation  observable,  and  that  in  a  fearful  degree,  was  the 
increase  of  debt  and  discontent.*  The  right  hon.  gentleman, 
too,  Mr.  Poulett  Thomson — I  beg  his  pardon,  I  should  have 
said  the  Vice-President  of  the  Board  of  Trade — said,  on  the 
26th  of  March,  1830  :  "  A  case  is  established  in  the  instance  of 
Ireland,  which  is  written  in  characters  too  legible  not  to  serve 
as  a  guide  to  future  financiers — one  which  ought  to  bring  shame 
upon  the  authors.  The  revenue  of  Ireland,  in  the  year  1807, 
amounted  to  £4,378,000.  Between  that  year  and  the  con- 
clusion of  the  war,  taxes  were  successfully  imposed  which, 
according  to  calculations  of  Chancellors  of  the  Exchequer,  were 
to   produce   £3,400,000,  or  to   augment  the   revenue   to  the 
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■extent  of  £7,700,000.  What  was  the  result?  Why  that  in 
the  year  1821,  when  that  amount,  less  about  £400,000,  for 
taxes  afterwards  repealed,  ought  to  have  been  paid  into  the 
Exchequer,  the  whole  revenue  of  Ireland  amounted  only  to 
£3,844,000,  being  £533,000  less  than  in  1807;  previous 
to  one  farthing  of  these  taxes  liaving  been  imposed."  Here 
is  an  example  to  prove  that  an  increase  of  taxation  does 
not  tend  to  produce  a  corresponding  increase  of  revenue,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  an  actual  diminution.  I  admit  (continued 
the  hon.  and  learned  member,  who  had  been  interrupted  by 
some  confusion  in  the  House  as  he  was  quoting  these  passages) 
the  tediousness  of  this — I  am  endeavouring  to  make  out  a  case, 
and,  even  though  it  may  be  inconvenient,  I  wish  gentlemen  to 
listen.  I  am  now  showing  that  at  tlie  period  when  Lord  Al- 
thorp's  motion  for  inquiry  into  the  state  of  Ireland  was  brought 
forward,  it  was  admitted  that  Ireland  was  not  prosperous.  We 
Jiave  here  a  counsel  for  prosperity,  and  I  wish  to  give  him  the 
opinion  of  one  of  his  own  witnesses,  who,  in  answer  to  Lord 
Castlereagh's  declaration  of  Irish  prosperity,  thus  replied  to 
him  : — "  The  noble  lord  said,  that  it  behoved  Parliament  to 
watch  over  the  rising  greatness  of  Ireland,  and  to  endeavour  to 
ascertain  the  cause  of  the  evils  which  had  so  long  oppressed  her. 
As  to  the  words  '  rising  greatness,'  he  (Sir  John  Newport)  did 
not  know  how  they  applied,  unless  in  the  sarcastic  sense  of  that 
remark  which  was  made  to  Philip  HI.,  who  had  overrun  a  great 
part  of  the  Low  Countries,  that  they  resembled  a  ditch,  out  of 
which  the  more  that  was  taken,  the  greater  it  grew."  Now, 
the  last  time  I  heard  this  gentleman's  name  mentioned,  it  was 
with  great  respect  by  many.  Is,  I  ask,  his  authority  now  to  be 
upset  by  the  multiplication  table,  and  his  opinions  refuted  by  a 
page  from  Cocker's  Arithmetic  .^  The  right  hon.  gentleman 
(Mr.  Poulett  Thomson)  has  told  you,  that  there  was  a  constant 
struggle  to  increase  taxation.  This,  remember,  is  one  of  the 
beneficial  results  of  the  Union.  In  the  document  which  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  Spring  Eice)  has  given  me,  I  find 
that  the  relief  of  taxation  to  England  has  been  £41,085,202, 
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and  to  Ireland  but  £1,684,211 ;  that  is  about  one  twenty-fifth 
of  the  amount  of  taxes  repealed  or  remitted  in  Great  Britain^ 
There  is  another  point  in  which  the  Union  is  felt  in  Ireland, 
that  is — in  expenditure.  Savings  have  been  boasted  of,  but 
what  savings  are  they  ?  Savings  of  money  spent  in  Ireland- 
Look,  for  instance,  to  one  item,  and  see  how  it  must  be  felt  in 
Dublin.  To  the  establishment  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  was 
formerly  assigned  £68,000 ;  it  is  now  reduced  to  £16,000. 
This  is  a  reduction  of  £52,000,  that  is  £1,000  a  week  spent  in 
Dublin  less  than  there  used  to  be.  I  like  economy,  but  dislike 
that  Ireland  should  feel  exclusively  the  effects  of  it.  We  have 
heard  it  boasted  that  the  Irish  estimates  have  been  reduced 
£104,000.  This,  remember,  increases  our  remittances  to  the 
British  Treasury,  and  it  is,  in  fact,  so  much  of  relief  to  Great 
Britain.  I  now  come  to  those  articles  which  must  show  the 
increase  of  consumption  before  the  Union,  and  what  it  has  been 
since.  The  amount  of  consumption  of  the  following  articles  is 
taken  from  the  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Irish  Poor,  of  which 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  Spring  Rice)  was  chairman,  in 
1830,  page  112  : — From  1785  to  the  Union,  the  increase  of 
tea  in  Ireland  was  84  per  cent. :  in  England  45  per  cent.  From 
1785  to  the  Union,  the  increase  of  tobacco  in  Ireland  was  100 
per  cent. :  in  England,  64  per  cent.  From  1787  to  the  Union, 
the  increase  of  wine  in  Ireland  was  74  per  cent. :  in  England, 
22  per  cent.  From  1785  to  the  Union,  the  increase  of  sugar 
in  Ireland  was  57  per  cent. :  in  England,  53  per  cent.  From 
1784  to  the  Union,  the  increase  of  coffee  in  Ireland  was  600 
per  cent, :  in  England  75  per  cent.  Now,  these  are  the  effects 
of  the  consumption  of  Ireland  before  the  period  of  the  Union. 
Compare  them  with  the  increase  of  consumption  in  England 
and  Ireland  subsequent  to  the  time  that  Ireland  lost  its  inde- 
pendence. In  tea,  the  increase  in  England  since  1800  has  been 
25  per  cent. :  in  Ireland  but  24.  In  coffee,  the  increase  in 
England  has  been  1,800  per  cent. :  in  Ireland,  400.  In  sugar, 
there  has  been  an  increase  in  England  of  26  per  cent. :  in. 
Ireland,  16.    In  tobacco  (the  poor  man's  luxury)  there  has  been 
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an  increase  in  England  of  27  per  cent. :  in  Ireland,  however, 
there  has  been  a  decrease  of  37  per  cent.  In  wine,  the  increase 
in  England  is  24  per  cent. :  in  Ireland,  the  decrease  is  45  per 
cent.  Looking,  then,  at  the  two  periods,  we  find  the  consump- 
tion of  the  poor  man's  luxury  diminishing  iu  Ireland  in  the 
period  that  has  occurred  since  the  Union.  These  results,  re- 
member, are  not  taken  from  any  tables  made  by  me,  but  are 
furnished  to  me  by  the  report  drawn  up  by  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  opposite.  In  the  tables  published  by  Mr.  Halliday, 
there  were,  I  find,  imported  into  Ireland,  of  green  tea  in  1802, 
132,674  lbs.;  in  1823,  38,168  lbs.;  decrease,  114,506  lbs. ;  of 
port  wine,  in  1802,  4,478  tuns;  in  1823,  1,014  tuns;  decrease, 
3,473  tuns;  of  French  wines,  1802,  G54  tuns;  in  1823,  101 
tuns  ;  decrease,  333  tuns.  In  all  these  articles  there  has  been 
a  decrease  of  above  three-fourths,  and  it  is  to  be  observed,  that, 
while  the  consumption  of  green  tea  thus  fell  off,  there  was  only 
an  increase  of  one-eighth  in  black  tea.  The  same  tables  give 
the  comparative  consumption  of  some  articles — raw  silk  and 
bark,  for  instance.  The  value  of  raw  silk  consumed  was,  in 
Ireland,  in  1800,  £78,451  ;  1823,  £45,331 ;  decrease,  £33,120. 
In  England,  it  was,  in  1800,  £703,009;  in  1823,  1,067,265; 
increase,  £364,256.  Thus  showing  that  in  the  one  country 
there  had  been  a  decrease,  and  in  the  other  an  increase.  But 
silk  was  a  luxury  of  the  rich ;  bark  was  in  some  measure  neces- 
sary to  the  poor.  It  was  necessary  for  the  manufacture  of 
native  leather,  and  in  that  the  contrast  is  still  more  remarkable. 
The  quantity  of  bark  consumed  was,  in  Ireland,  in  1800, 
174,401  cwts. ;  1823,  115,441;  decrease,  58,960  cwts.  In 
England,  in  1800,  153,825  cwts.;  in  1823,  933,488  cwts.; 
increase,  779,663  cwts.  Now,  let  it  be  observed,  that  the  Irish 
at  the  first  date — that  of  independence — exceeded  England  by 
20,576  cwts.  In  the  second  period — that  of  the  Union — Eng- 
land exceeded  Ireland  by  816,047  cwts.,  the  amount  standing 
thus — England,  933,488  cwts. ;  Ireland,  115,441  cwts. ;  diffe- 
rence, 818,047  cwts.  I  have  now  made  known  these  facts  to  you 
to  show  you  that  the  Union  has  not  conferred  blessings  upon 
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Ireland,  as  some  would  pretend  it  lias.  I  do  not  know  whether 
the  right  lion,  member  opposite  has  read  the  letter  of  Doctor 
MacHale,  describing  the  state  of  Conn  aught.  He  must,  how- 
ever, recollect  the  report  of  Doctor  White  on  the  state  of  the 
poor  of  Dublin.  That  gentleman  states,  that  amongst  1,716 
individuals,  he  found  but  fifty  blankets.  This  demonstrates 
the  poverty  that  existed  among  the  wretched  people  of  Ireland. 
I  will  ask  the  right  hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  Spring  Rice)  whether 
he  read  the  evidence  which  was  given  last  year,  before  the 
Committee  of  Agriculture,  and  which  exhibits  the  distress  of 
the  people.  The  first  evidence  I  shall  quote  is  that  given  by 
the  hon.  member  for  Kildare,  Mr.  More  O'Farrell,  who  illus- 
trated the  deteriorated  condition  of  the  people,  by  the  diminished 
■consumption  of  meat.  "  There  has  (says  he)  been  a  most  re- 
markable falling  off  in  the  demand  for  meat  in  Dublin.  Thirty 
years  ago  Dublin  consumed,  with  a  less  population,  as  large  a 
quantity  of  meat  as  at  present ;  and  I  would  say  the  same  for 
all  large  towns."  Mr.  Murray,  a  Scotch  land-agent  and  a  sur- 
veyor, who  had  been  visiting  Ireland  for  the  last  eleven  years, 
says : — "  The  North  is  not  as  well  cultivated  now  as  when  I 
knew  it ;  the  South  is  nearly  stationary.  In  Cork  and  Kerry 
there  has  been  some  improvement."  Mr.  Clendenning  showed, 
from  a  table  of  the  sheep  and  horned  cattle  sold  and  unsold  at 
Ballinasloe,  for  upwards  of  forty  years,  that  there  was  pretty 
much  the  same  quantity  of  cattle  disposed  of  in  1790  (when 
there  were  none  exported)  as  in  1832.  During  the  last  forty 
years  the  quantities  of  black  cattle  exported  to  England  have 
astonishingly  increased  ;  but  that  shows  that,  while  the  produc- 
tive powers  of  Ireland  have  increased,  its  powers  of  consumption 
have  diminished.  But  there  is  a  passage  in  tlie  speech  of  the 
right  hon.  gentleman,  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Control, 
made  in  the  year  1822,  which  up  to  that  period  shows  what 
was  the  state  of  the  people  of  Ireland  : — 

"I  believe"  (said  that  right  hon.  gentleman)  "that  the  Irish  are  the 
most  wretched  peasantry  in  Europe,  except,  perhaps,  the  Polish.  Their  whole 
«cale  of  existence  is,  in  all  respects,  the  lowest  possible.     Their  garb  and 
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their  habitations  are  of  the  meanest  and  commonest  kind.  I  need  not  say 
that  their  food,  which  is  principally  the  potato,  is  obtained  with  remarkable 
facility,  and  in  ordinary  years,  is  sufficiently  abundant,  but  the  crops  of  which 
are  peculiarly  liable  to  failure;  the  consecjuence  ofthtir  living  upon  this 
lowest  kind  of  food  is,  that,  in  the  event  of  a  failure  of  the  crops,  they  have 
nothing  to  fall  back  upon,  but  arc  left  completeU'  without  resource.  The 
least  calamit}',  the  slightest  visitation  of  Providence,  reduced  them  at  once 
to  absolute  misery." 

Thai,  sir,  was  the  conduct  of  Ireland  twenty-two  years  after 
it  had  received  the  blessings  of  the  Union — a  Union  which  gave 
to  her  what  a  late  right  hon.  gentleman  once  called  "  the  peri- 
odical returns  of  famine  in  Ireland" — his  word  was  "peri- 
odical." In  answer  to  q,11  this,  I  shall  be  told  the  trade  of 
Ireland  has  increased,  and  that  her  prosperity  has  increased 
accordingly.  In  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  1830,  drawn 
up  by  the  right  hon.  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  I  read  this 
passage  : — "  The  foreign  trade  of  Ireland  has  continued  pro- 
gressive, and  the  general  tonnage  being  greatly  increased,  it  is 
not  to  be  doubted  but  that  the  British  imports  (of  which  no 
returns  have  been  kept  since  1825)  have  augmented  at  least  in 
the  same  ratio."  Now  I  deny  that  the  foreign  trade  has  in- 
creased. I  assert  the  directly  opposite  fact ;  and  I  do  this  on 
the  authority  of  the  returns  thrown  up  on  the  tible  on  Thurs- 
day.    In  the  8th  page  we  have  these  figures  : — 

Imports.  Exports. 

1830         ..  ..      £1,573,545         ..         ..       £839,014 

1832         ..  ..         1,491,036         ..  ..  G35,909 

1834         ..  ..         1,386,045         ..  ..  410,715 

This  is  what  is  called  the  "improvement"  of  the  foreign 
trade,  and  on  this  "  improvement  "  it  is  assumed  that  the  trade 
with  Great  Britain  has  been  progressive.  But  tonnage  and 
shipping  are  referred  to  as  a  test.  Let  him  show  the  House 
what  reliance  is  to  be  placed  on  such  a  criterion.  I  have  a 
letter  from  Dublin,  in  which  the  system  of  making  out  sche- 
dules of  exports  in  that  part  is  thus  described  : — 

"  Any  person  conversant  with  the  official  forms  in  use  at  the  Custom- 
house, on  entering  coasting  vessels,  either  inwards  or  outwards,  must  be  aware 
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that  the  list  of  goods  specified  in  the  transire  of  ships'  clearance,  by  no  means 
xiffords  a  correct  account  of  the  respective  cargoes,  especially  of  steam  vessels ; 
the  despatch  which  they  require,  and  the  practice  of  their  receiving  goods  on 
board  nearly  to  the  very  moment  of  sailing,  prevent  anything  like  a  correct 
return  being  given.  The  brokers,  or  Custom-house  clerks  of  the  several 
steam  companies,  never  even  think  of  ascertaining  the  cargo,  but  usually 
■write  down  in  the  Custom-house  papers  any  quantity  or  description  of  goods 
that  comes  into  their  heads,  and  which  they  think  will  have  the  appearance 
of  being  a  proper  cargo.  The  practice  of  clearing  out  the  vessels  of  the  City 
of  Dublin  Steam  Company,  which  is  the  most  extensive  shipping  company  in 
Ireland,  strongly  illustrates  the  point.  At  some  periods  of  the  year  this  com- 
pany sail  from  three  to  six  vessels  daily  to  Liverpool ;  and  the  clerk  who 
clears  them  out  at  the  Custom-house  writes  down  a  fictitious  cargo  in  the 
Long  Room,  not  even  considering  it  necessary  to  go  down  to  the  vessel  to 
inquire  what  her  cargo  is ;  and,  to  sum  up  the  imperfection  of  the  ship's 
•clearance,  the  transire  ends  with  the  sweeping  item  of  '  sundry  British  goods.' 
Such  are  the  documents  from  which  the  Government  officials  are  now  glean- 
ing information,  for  the  purpose,  no  doubt,  of  exhibiting  at  the  approaching 
discussion  of  the  Repeal  question  in  Parliament  a  splendid  view  of  the  pros- 
perity of  Ireland,  as  indicated  by  the  extent  of  her  imports  and  exports.  The 
£on  of  the  functionary  through  whom  the  inquiry  on  this  subject  is  now 
making  at  this  port  being  a  broker,  and  transacting  the  Custom-house  busi- 
ness of  the  Liverpool  Steam  Company,  his  father  can  scarcely  plead  ignorance 
of  the  fiict,  that  the  only  return  of  our  imports  and  exports  which  he  will  be 
enabled  to  give  must  convey  a  most  erroneous  impression,  from  the  very 
falsity  of  the  documents  on  which  it  is  founded." 

There  is  a  sample  of  the  accuracy  of  official  returns  of  Irish 
exports  and  imports  for  you.  It  betrays  the  grossest  ignorance 
in  the  right  hon.  gentleman  to  attach  any  value  to  the  tests. 
Tonnage  means  the  capacity  of  vessels  to  hold  commodities, 
whether  fhey  be  coals,  cattle,  or  stones,  or  the  most  precious 
merchandise.  A  ship  is,  in  the  general  acceptation,  any  vessel 
that  sails,  whether  it  be  great  or  small.  Thus  there  may  be  a 
great  array  of  ships  and  tonnage  with  a  comparatively  insigni- 
ficant trade.     Let  us  compare  Liverpool  and  Newcastle  in  this 


gard — 

Ships. 

Tonnage. 

Custom  Duties 

Is^ewcastle, 

1,048 

215,784 

320,893 

Liverpool, 

806 

158,596 

. .      3,594,844 
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Now,  this  shows  that,  according  to  one  of  these  ridiculous 
tables  by  which  the  right  hon.  gentleman  is  to  extinguish 
Eepeal  and  crush  Ireland,  Newcastle  is  a  far  more  important 
place  than  Liverpool,  though  the  Customs  duties  of  the  minor 
place  are  more  than  eleven  times  the  amount  of  the  other. 
Away  with  such  miserable  and  impudent  delusions !  Now, 
what,  I  ask,  has  been  the  effect  of  the  Union  upon  the  popula- 
tion of  Ireland — that  population  of  whom  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man I  just  now  quoted,  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Control, 
said  this — 

"  When  you  reflect  on  their  many  admirable  qualities — their  genms  and 
intelligence — their  peculiarly  social  and  affectionate  character — their  disposi- 
tion to  give  confidence — their  steady  devotion  to  any  cause  which  they  have 
once  heartily  espoused— their  patience  under  privations — their  constitutional 
hospitality — their  remarkable  love  of  country — their  attachment  to  all  the 
charities  of  life  and  kindred  :  what  must  you  think  of  that  policy  by  whicli 
all  these  excellent  qualities  have  been  perverted — by  which  all  these  gifts  of 
nature  and  of  Providence  have  been  rendered  the  fruitful  source  of  misery  and 
of  bloodshed  ?" 

Policy,  indeed  !  Your  policy  is  now  scattering  them  over 
the  face  of  the  earth.  The  Union  is  banishing  them  from  their 
native  land.  The  number  of  emigrants  who  landed  at  one  port — 
Quebec — from  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  in  the  years 
1829,  1830,  1831,  and  1832,  was— Scotch,  10,317;  English, 
43,136 ;  Irish,  90,256.  There  is  your  prosperity  for  you  !  ^ 
Dispose  of  that,  if  you  please,  with  a  column  of  figures.  There 
is  the  result  of  your  prosperity  in  three  years.  It  has  banished 
thousands  of  agricultural  labourers  from  a  country  the  most 
fertile  and  productive  upon  the  face  of  the  earth.  These  have 
left  you,  because  they  were  starving  at  home  by  being  mis- 
governed from  abroad.  What,  then,  has  the  Union  done  for 
Ireland  ?  Ilas  it  given  to  Ireland  tranquillity  ?  No ;  you 
must  admit  that  it  has  not.  I  see  a  smile  upon  the  face  of  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  opposite  (Mr.  Stanley).  I  dare  say  he 
will  attribute  the  want  of  tranquillity  to  me.  I  treat  the  asser- 
tion with  ineffable  contempt.    For  twenty  vears  since  the  Union 
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tliere  lias  been  that  want  of  tranquillity.  It  existed  before- 
the  question  of  Repeal  was  agitated.  You  have  not  given  to 
us  tranquillity ;  and  you  have  suspended  the  Constitution. 
You  say  that  the  Union  has  given  to  Ireland  prosperity.  If  I 
were  arguing  the  question  in  Ireland  I  should  merely  say  "  cir- 
cumspice."  The  very  condition  of  the  country  and  the  wretched- 
ness of  the  people  would  be  a  sufficient  refutation  to  your  asser- 
tion. Men  are  working  in  Ireland  for  3f/.  a  day  ;  this  is  pros- 
perity!— this  is  the  "prosperity"  which  the  Union  has  given 
to  them  !  This  is  the  consequence  of  Ireland  being  deprived  of 
a  resident  Parliament !  I  have  already  shown  to  you  what 
were  the  consequences  of  our  having  an  independent  legislation. 
But  it  is  not  in  Ireland  alone  that  the  baneful  consequences  of 
the  Union  are  felt ;  it  extends  to  the  labourers  and  artizans  of 
this  country,  who  are  interfered  with  by  the  Irish  who  are 
obliged  to  come  here.  It  increases  your  poor  rates,  by  sending^ 
a  greater  number  upon  the  parish.  It  interferes  with  wages, 
for  the  Irish  poor  enter  into  competition  with  your  artizans. 
Such  are  some  of  the  effects  of  the  Union.  I  am  glad  to  inform 
the  House  that  I  have  not  much  more  to  say  upon  the  subject. 
I  have  only  one  remaining  topic  upon  which  I  shall  address 
3^ou.  What,  I  ask,  will  be  the  consequence  of  retarding  the 
Repeal  of  the  Union  ?  I  ask  that  question  of  Englishmen. 
It  is  a  matter  of  prophecy — it  cannot  be  a  certainty.  The 
men  of  Ireland  know  the  nature  of  national  independence, 
and  I  shall  esteem  but  little  the  man  who  thought  another 
country  should  be  more  independent  than  his  own.  The  people 
of  Ireland  recollected  the  manner  and  the  means  by  which  tho 
Union  was  effected ;  they  feel  its  sad  consequences ;  and  they 
are  desirous  to  put  an  end  to  them.  Repeal  cannot  endanger 
the  connection — continuing  the  Union  may;  and  although, 
while  I  live,  I  shall  oppose  separation,  yet  still  it  is  my  opinion 
that  continuing  the  Legislative  Union  must  endanger  the  con- 
nection. I  can  tell  you  what  would  be  the  advantages  to  my 
country  if  the  Irish  Parliament  were  restored.  I  can  see  no 
advantage  to  follow  from  separation.     I  know  there  must  be  a 
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great  deal  in  continuing  the  connection.  I  am  most  favourable 
to  the  connection,  although  I  have  been  accused  of  seeking  for 
separation.  The  Union  can  alone  endanger  that  connection ; 
and  this  is  not  alone  my  opinion  but  that  of  others  of  far  more 
weight  than  I  possess.  In  the  debate  on  the  Union,  Mr.  Gray, 
the  present  Prime  Minister,  said  : — 

"  I  trust  that  his  Majesty's  ministers  will  not,  by  an  undue  means,  seek 
to  triumph  over  all  opposition.  If  the  Union  shall  be  effected  by  such  means 
1  am  confident  that  that  more  than  anything  else  will  endariger  the  connec- 
tion of  the  two  countries." 

I  have  a  still  stronger  passage  to  read.     It  is  this : — 

"Sir,  I  warn  the  ministers  of  this  country  against  persevering  in  their 
present  system.  Let  them  not  proceed  to  offer  violence  to  the  settled  prin- 
ciples, or  to  shake  the  settled  loyalty  of  the  country.  Let  them  not  persist 
in  the  wicked  and  desperate  doctrine  which  places  British  connection  in  con- 
tradiction to  Irish  freedom.  I  reverse  them  both;  it  has  been  the  habit  of 
my  life  to  do  so.  For  the  present  constitution  I  am  ready  to  make  any  sacri- 
fice. I  have  proved  it.  For  British  connection  I  am  ready  to  lay  down  my 
life.  Ljy  actions  have  proved  it.  Why  have  I  done  so  ?  Because  I  consider 
that  connection  essential  to  the  freedom  of  Ireland.  Do  not,  therefore,  tear 
asunder,  to  oppose  to  each  other,  those  principles  which  are  identified  in  the 
minds  of  loyal  L-ishmen.  For  me,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  declare  that  if  the 
madness  of  the  revolutionist  shall  tell  me,  '  you  must  sacrifice  British  con- 
nection,' I  will  adhere  to  that  connection  in  preference  to  tlie  independence  of 
my  country ;  but  I  have  as  little  hesitation  in  saying  that  if  the  wanton  am- 
bition of  a  minister  should  assault  the  freedom  of  Ireland,  and  compel  me  to 
the  alternative,  I  would  fling  the  connection  to  the  winds,  and  I  would  clasp 
the  independence  of  my  country  to  my  heart." 

Tou  have  made  the  individual  who  delivered  those  senti- 
ments Attorney-General.  You  have  promoted  him  to  be  a 
Lord  Chancellor ;  and  these,  mark  you,  are  his  opinions.  Now 
I  would  not,  like  him,  "fling  British  connection  to, the  Avinds." 
I  desire  to  retain  it.  I  am  sure  that  separation  will  not  happen 
in  my  time ;  but  I  am  equally  sure  that  the  connection  cannot 
continue  if  you  maintain  the  Union  on  its  present  basis.  What, 
then,  do  I  propose  ?  That  there  should  be  that  friendly  cou- 
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nection  between  the  two  countries  whicli  existed  before  the 
Union.  I  propose  it  not  as  a  resolution  ;  but  what  I  look  for 
is,  that  friendly  connection  by  which  both  countries  would  be 
able  to  protect  each  other.  As  Ireland  exported  corn  to  England, 
so  could  England  export  her  manufactures  to  Ireland — both 
countries  would  afford  mutual  advantage  to  the  other.  I  pro- 
pose that  you  should  restore  to  Ireland  her  Parliament.  We 
have  our  viceroy  and  our  Irish  peers  ;  we  only  want  a  House  of 
Commons,  which  you  could  place  upon  the  same  basis  as  your 
Beformed  Parliament.  This  is  the  claim  of  Ireland  upon  you  ; 
this  is  what  I  ask  from  you.  I  have  shown  you  that  Ireland 
is  entitled  to  an  independent  Legislature.  I  have  shown  you 
the  effects  of  that  independence.  I  have  shown  you  the  incom- 
petency of  the  Irish  Parliament  to  vote  itself  away.  I  have 
shown  you  that  the  Union  was  accomplished  by  crimes  the 
most  unparalleled.  I  liave  shown  you  that  the  terms  of  the 
Union  were  unjust  to  Ireland.  I  have  shown  you  that  the 
Union  has  been  runious  to  us,  and  that  some  of  its  consequences 
have  reverted  to  yourselves.  I  have  shown  you  that  the  legis- 
lative terms  of  the  Union  were  unjust.  I  have  shown  j^ou  that 
the  Union  has  deprived  my  country  of  the  protection  of  the  law 
and  the  benefits  of  the  Constitution,  and  that  it  has  despoiled 
the  people  of  the  means  of  existence,  I  have  shown  you  that 
the  English  labourers  and  artisans  have  suffered  equally  from 
the  poverty  of  Ireland.  I  have  shown  you  the  probable  conse- 
quences of  continuing  the  Union.  I  have  shown,  or  rather  I  have 
suggested,  wdth  what  facility  the  connection  could  be  placed  on 
the  basis  of  right  and  justice.  You  are  unable  to  govern  Ire- 
land, even  to  your  own  satisfaction  ;  for  two-thirds  of  the  time 
you  have  presided  over  her  destinies  you  have  ruled  her,  not 
by  the  powers  of  the  law,  but  by  undisguised  despotism.  You 
have  not  made  Ireland  prosperous,  and  her  misery  has  been  of 
no  advantage  to  you.  In  the  name,  then,  of  Ireland,  I  call 
upon  you  to  do  my  country  justice.  I  call  upon  you  to  restore 
her  national  independence. 

The  hon.  and  learned  member  concluded  by  moving — 
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"  That  a  Select  Committee  be  appointed  to  inquire  and  report  on  the  means 
by  which  the  dissolution  of  the  Parliament  of  Ireland  was  effected ;  on  the 
olTects  of  that  measure  upon  Ireland;  and  on  the  probable  consequences  of 
cor.tinuing  the  legislative  union  between  both  countries." 

The  debate  was  adjourned. 


Same  Subject. — Adjourned  Debate. 

Mr.  O'Connell  rose  to  reply.  He  said:  There  are  two  pro- 
positions in  which  the  whole  House  seems  to  agree ;  the  first  is, 
that  it  is  my  duty  now  to  close  this  debate  ;  and,  in  deference 
to  this  House,  I  shall,  in  discharging  that  duty,  condense  my 
observatiuns  as  much  as  I  possibly  can  ;  the  second  is,  that  this 
debate  must  be  eminently  useful.  It  cannot  but  be  eminently 
useful ;  and  I  regret  to  say,  from  the  nature  of  the  topics  which 
some  have  introduced,  that  it  is  not  more  conciliatory  and  more 
useful  than  I  am  now  afraid  it  can  be.  Let  me — for  there  has 
been  a  silence  upon  the  subject — let  me,  without  the  slightest 
levity,  conjure  his  Majesty's  Government  not  to  rely  on  their 
immense  majority  of  English  members  for  a  continuance  of  the 
Union ;  but,  presuming  they  do  agree  in  the  opinions  of  the 
right  hon.  member  for  Tamworth,  to  reflect  for  one  moment  upon 
the  poverty  which  has  generated  a  cry  for  Repeal,  and  the  wide- 
spread desolation  which  has  caused  it  to  be  made.  Let  them 
remember  that  the  demand  for  Repeal  is,  as  it  is  said  by  the 
member  for  the  University,  made,  for  the  first  time,  by  a  part 
of  the  Irish  people ;  let  them  consider  what  that  demand  will  be 
when  the  whole  Irish  people  are  compelled  by  distress  and 
misery,  increased  and  aggravated  by  injustice,  to  urge  it  on. 
The  hon.  member  for  the  University  says,  it  is  called  for  but 
by  one  part  of  the  people.  I  make  the  admission,  though  it 
may  weaken  my  own  case ;  for  I  seek  not  to  succeed  by  dis- 
guise of  any  kind,  and  it  would  be  impossible  to  disguise  the 
fact  after  what  we  have  heard  in  this  House.  But  let  this  be 
considered,  that  if  there  be  some  who  do  not  concur  with  me 
now,  is  it  not  more  than  probable  that  they  may  concur  with 
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me  hereafter  ?  The  game  of  playing  us  off,  one  against  another^ 
can  no  longer  be  continued ;  another  course  must  be  adopted. 
The  Government  have  not  the  hearts  of  the  Irish  people.  I 
mean,  they  have  not  the  hearts  of  the  numerical  population  of 
Ireland.  Even  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  you  perceive  that  the 
disposition  to  repeal  the  Union  is  increasing,  and,  as  one  of  the 
proofs,  I  would  appeal  to  the  speech  delivered  in  tlie  House  by 
the  hon.  member  for  Londonderry  The  very  candid  and  fair 
speech  of  that  honourable  gentleman  demonstrates  this  state  of 
feeling,  and  it  is  spreading  elsewhere  It  shows  how  little  the 
people  believe  the  Government  to  be  inclined  to  do  any  good 
for  them  ;  and  that  it  has  not  reached  the  entire  population  is 
only  caused  by  the  bye-gone  contentions  which  have  existed  be- 
tween us.  The  Government  have,  then,  this  course  to  pursue. 
I  did  not  want  them  to  court  one  portion  of  the  people  as  a 
party,  nor  did  I  ask  them  to  turn  to  another  and  advance  them 
as  a  party.  But  while  I  did  not  want  or  wish  them  to  do  this, 
still  I  do  hope  that,  as  there  was  an  opening  for  the  Govern- 
ment in  the  debate,  they  would  have  taken  advantage  of  it  to 
explain  what  are  their  views  of  amelioration  and  relief  to  the 
people.  I  do  hope  that  some  project  would  be  put  forward  hj 
them  as  an  amelioration  of  the  admitted  misery  of  Ireland ; 
that  they  would  have  held  out  some  legitimate  hope,  and  not  of 
a  very  future  date  either  ;  some  pressing  expectation  of  buying 
up  from  agitation  (for  you  may  villify  it  as  much  as  you  please, 
the  name  does  not  signify)  those  who  now  take  the  lead,  and 
by  that  means  to  take  from  discontent  that  on  which  it  feeds 
and  fattens — the  neglect  of  Ireland,  and  the  total  want  of  mea- 
sures of  a  remedial  and  beneficial  nature.  I  have  promised  to 
condense  my  observations,  and  I  shall  indulge  no  further  upon 
this  point  than  to  make  a  single  remark  upon  that  which  the 
whole  of  this  discussion  certainly  proves—  the  silence ;  the  total 
absence  of  any  promise  of  amelioration  ;  the  failure  of  the  at- 
tempt to  prove  that  good  has  been  done  for  the  people  of  Ire- 
land in  the  administration  of  our  affairs  ;  the  utter  hopelessness 
that  the  Government  will  be  induced  to  do  anything  effectual 
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for  my  country.  A  good  deal  of  this  discussion  has  been  taken 
up  in  attacks  upon  mj^self.  Now,  I  appeal  to  this  House, 
whether,  from  the  manner  in  which  I  brought  forward  this 
subject,  I  deserved  or  provoked  those  attacks?  I  ask  in  the 
recollection  of  the  House,  whether  in  five  hours,  to  which  my 
lengthened  speech  upon  that  occasion  extended,  there  was  one 
observation  personally  offensive  to  any  man  or  any  party  ?  and, 
notwithstanding  this,  I  was  assailed ;  and  what  is  still  worse,  as 
being  caused  by  these  assaults  being  made  on  me,  I  am  com- 
pelled, reluctant  as  I  am,  to  say  a  few  words  of  mj^self,  and  they 
shall  be  as  few  as  possible.  The  first  person  who  assailed  me 
was  the  hon.  member  for  Belfast.  I  presume  he  is  in  his  place 
("  hear'").  I  am  glad  of  it ;  and  I  now  ask,  was  there  ever  any- 
thing more  indiscreet  in  a  Grovernment  than  to  take  such  a 
person  as  a  seconder  of  their  amendment  ?  If  I  could  have 
desired  to  have  lessened  the  efi'ect  of  what  had  fallen  from  me ; 
if  I  had  desired  that  my  arguments  should  have  as  little  Aveight 
as  possible  in  Ireland  ;  if  I  had  desired  that  my  opinions  should 
be  disregarded  there,  the  course  which  I  should  have  taken 
would  be  to  have  as  my  seconder  a  fiery  and  furious  partisan, 
who  would  have  pronounced  an  invective  against  the  people, 
their  religion,  and  their  clergy,  and  taunted  as  "  adventurers  " 
men  upon  whom  he,  at  least,  ought  to  be  sparing  in  easting  such 
an  imputation.  The  Government  knew  that  there  was  a  Cor- 
poration inquiry,  to  forward  which  the  greatest  anxiety  had 
been  expressed  by  them.  Now,  what  has  been  done  by  the 
hon.  member  for  Belfast?  Why,  with  an  equal  love  of  truth 
and  chivalry,  he  attacked,  not  long  since,  that  very  inquiry  as 
■an  inquisition,  and  assailed  one  of  the  commissioners  in  a  man- 
ner that  did  not  terminate  very  creditably  to  himself. 

This  is  one  portion  of  his  political  conduct ;  and  now  look  at 
a  preceding  part  of  his  career.  When  the  Eeform  Bill  was  to 
be  carried,  the  modern  Conservative  was  an  old  Republican. 
*' A  pampered  prelacy"  and  "the  folly  of  an  hereditary  aris- 
tocracy" were  then  his  favourite  topics ;  and  the  doing  away 
with  these,  he  said,  was  one  of  the  blessings  that  should  follow 
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from  the  Eoform  Bill.     And  this — this  is  the  person  whom 
Government  has  selected  as  the  seconder  of  their  motion,  and 
whom,  too,  they  have  enthusiastically  cheered  when  he  assailed 
me.     I  shall  not,  however,  retaliate ;  but  I  can  imagine  a  being 
who  would  assail  me  also — a  being  at  one  time  exulting  in  all 
the  fury  of  republicanism,  then  a  speculating  adventurer,  and 
dwindling  at  last  into  a  mean   and  mercenary  dandy— I  can 
conceive  such  a  being  servile  and  sycophantic  m  one  piace^ 
petulant  and  presumptuous  in  another,  calumnious  and  con- 
temptible in  all.     And  yet  the  Government  has  selected  this 
able  gentleman  (the  member  for  Belfast)  to  second  its  motion 
for  an  address  !     The  proof  it  gives  of  its  anxiety  to  do  all  the 
good  it  can  for  the  people  of  Ireland,  is  having  for  its  seconder 
the  opponent  to  Corporation  inquiry.    Then  I  am  assailed  from 
more  than  one  quarter,  and  I  must  endeavour  to  get  rid  of 
these  attacks  as  fast  as  I  can.     It  has  been  stated  by  an  hon. 
member,  that  I  said  there  should  be  a  bounty  of  five-and-twenty 
per  cent,  upon  Irish  manufactures.     I  did  not  know  such  an 
opinion  was  attributed  to  me  until  I  saw  it  in  the  speech  of 
the  right  hon.  gentleman.     I  do  not  know  whether  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  really  said  so,  but  if  he  has,  I  suppose  he  must 
have  met  it  somewhere,  but  it  certainlj-  must  have  been  where 
I  was  not.     I  do  not  think,  that  I  ever  put  forward  such  an 
opinion ;  if  I  did,  it  must  have  been  many  years  ago.     For 
several  years  back,  I  have  preached  what  I  believe  to  be  sound 
doctrines  on  this  point — namely,   that  there  might  be  an  un- 
natural state  of  society  in  which  a  protecting  duty  might,  from 
unnatural  causes,  be  necessary  to  a  small  extent ;  but  that  is  a 
problem  very  difficult  of  solution,  to  find  a  protection  suffi- 
ciently small  not  to  entice  capital  to  that  particular  branch  of 
manufactures  to  the  injury  of  others.     Another  doctrine  has 
been  attributed,  and  justly  attributed,  to  me,  necessarily  in  my 
absence,  which   was   inevitable.      The   right   hon.   gentleman 
represented  me  to  have  said — and  I  have  said — that,  in  the 
present  state  of  Ireland,  it  was  absolutely  necessary  that  pro« 
prietors  in  Ireland  should  be  proprietors  there  alone.     I  havo 
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said  tliis,  and  I  will  never  seeli  a  vote  upon  any  other  ground 
:  than  what  is  my  conviction  upon  this  subject.  The  evils  of 
absenteeism  can  never  be  got  rid  of  so  long  as  the  proprietors 
of  estates  elsewhere  are  proprietors  of  estates  in  Ireland.  It 
may  be  an  exceedingly  unpalatable  doctrine — it  may  be  ex- 
ceedingly disagreeable ;  but,  being  my  opinion — my  firm  and 
settled  opinion — I  shall  not  conceal  it  from  you.  I  am  not  for 
an  absentee  tax ;  I  know  that  the  Irish  Parliament  tried  it  for 
two  centirries  and  a  half,  and  yet  it  did  not  prove  effective. 
There  is  one  topic  more,  with  which,  while  I  am  upon  this  sub- 
ject, I  will  trouble  the  House.  A  right  hon.  gentleman  has 
been  very  facetious  upon  a  speech  whicli  I  am  supposed  to  have 
delivered  at  Kildare.  I  am  sorry  to  detain  the  House  with  a 
denial  of  what  is  there  attributed  to  me.  Any  one  who  read  it 
should  have  had  a  suspicion  of  its  accuracy.  There  was  no 
reporter  present  on  that  occasion.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  for 
me  to  repeat  what  I  really  did  say.  It  was,  that  a  deputation 
of  five  or  six  persons  could  go  up  to  the  representatives  in 
Dublin,  to  use  an  Irish  phrase,  with  short  sticks  in  their  hands, 
and  return  the  same  night.  But  the  most  serious  charge  of  all 
has  been  imputed  to  me  by  a  friend.  It  has  been  said,  that 
my  acts  tended,  and  from  thence  an  inference  was  drawn  that 
my  disposition  went  towards  a  separation  of  the  two  countries. 
I  do  not  object  to  any  gentleman  canvassing  my  acts  with  a 
view  to  show  their  tendency  to  a  separation.  So  far  from 
objecting  to  that,  I  invite  it.  The  instant  that  any  man  can 
show  that  such  is  the  tendency  of  my  acts,  that  instant  I  will 
alter  such  conduct.  But  if  the  charge  be  made  directly  against 
me  as  a  fact,  it  is  one  of  a  traitorous  tendency,  and  I  have  but 
one  way  of  meeting  it — proclaiming  its  utter  falsehood.  My 
conduct  has  been  directly  the  reverse  of  this.  I  am  sorry  to 
have  detained  the  House  with  these  preliminary  observations  j 
but  I  now  come  to  the  question  as  it  has  been  debated.  I  make 
no  apology  for  the  introduction  of  a  long  discussion  by  me 
upon  the  right  of  the  Irish  nation  to  an  independent  legislature 
in  1782.     It  was  said  elsewhere,  that  there  had  been  what  was 
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called  "  a  conquest  of  Ireland."     That  was  talked  of  before  this 
debate  occurred  in  another  place,  and  by  a  member  of  another 
Administration.     I   did  not  know  but  it  might  also  be  intro- 
duced here,  and,  therefore,  I  anticipated  it,  and  I  am  confident 
I  did  so  successfully.     The  claim  now,  therefore,  to  continue 
the  Union  is  put,  and  is  perfectly  put,  too,  on  the  Act  of  Union 
itself.     The  argument  stands  or  falls  by  that,  and  it  is  disem- 
barrassed of  everything  else ;   on  that  ground  I  insisted  upon 
the  incompetency  of  the  Irish  Parliament  to  pass  that  Act, 
and  I  am  the  more  convinced  of  the  justice  of  my  position 
upon  that  point,  and  the  soundness  of  my  arguments,  when  I 
recollect  how  it  was  attempted  to  be  met  by  two  members  of 
this  House,  for  there  were   only  two  who    discussed  it,  the 
member  for  Kirkcudbright  and.the  hon.  and  learned  member  for 
Monaghan.     The  hon.  and  learned  member  for  Kirkcudbright 
has  admitted  the  authority  of  Locke,  but  alluded  to  the  Revo- 
lution, and  shown   that  the  Convention  Parliament  had  the 
power  to  do  what  ?     To  appoint  a  king  ?     No.     To  alter  the 
Legislature  ?     No  ;  but  the  power  to  declare  the  throne  vacant, 
and  that  the  natural  heir  should  succeed.     The  daughter  of  the 
reigning  monarch  succeeded  to  the  throne.     The  abdication  of 
the  king  was  declared  complete,  and  that  very  case  was  put  in 
the  authority  which  I  quoted.     The  hon.  member  for  Kirkcud- 
bright impeached  my  authorities  by  calling  Plunket  and  Saurin 
partisans,  but  in  no  other  way  were  they  impeached.     The  hon. 
and  learned  member  for  Monaghan  took  a  different  course ;  for 
he,  without  reference  to  authorities,  argued  the  case  as  if  it 
were  a  special  demurrer,  and  insisted  that  I  should  be  stopped 
by  it. 

I  shall  not  now  argue  the  demurrer  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
member ;  I  only  advert  to  it  to  show  the  futility  and  absurdity 
of  the  objection  with  which  it  has  been  sought  to  meet  me  upon 
this  subject.  I  tell  the  House,  though  they  think  lightly  of 
the  people  of  Ireland,  they  are  a  shrewd,  an  observing,  and  an 
intelligent  people,  and  that  they  will  read  my  arguments  as  well 
as  those  of  the  gentlemen  who  are  opposed  to  me  ;  if  they  have 
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iDetter  arguments  than  I  have  to  support  their  positions,  then 
it  may  be  expected  that  they  will  have  more  weiglit  with  the 
people ;  an  importance  will  be  attached  to  them,  which  cannot  be 
given  by  any  majority  of  this  House,  nor  be  regulated  by  the 
applause  which  is  given  to  any   gentleman  who  speaks  on  the 
other  side.     On  this  subject,  I  cannot  help  thinking,  that  it 
would  have  been  better  for  my  opponents  to  have  passed  it  over 
without  attempting  to  reply  to  it ;  for  they  have  only,  by  their 
observations,  demonstrated  the  accuracy  of  my  statement,  when  I 
insisted  that  there  was  nothing  to  authorise  the  Irish  Parliament 
to  dispose  of  the  Irish  nation  to  the  English  nation,  as  there  is 
nothing  to  authorise  this  Parliament  to  dispose  of  the  English 
nation  to  any  other  state  on  the  face  of  the  globe.     It  is  unne- 
cessary for  me  now  to  remark  upon  the  means  by  which  tlie 
Union  was  produced  ;  the  foul  corruption,  the  extensive  bribery, 
the  horrible  manner  in  which  it  was  effected  or  admitted ;  these 
^re  things  which  no  one  denies.     There  is  only  one  thing  in  my 
statement  that  is  disputed,  and  that  is  the  fomentation  of  the 
Irish  rebellion  by  the  Government.     To  that  I  have  a  trium- 
phant reply.     It  has  been  suggested,  why  should  Mr.  Pitt  and 
LordCastlereagh,  the  then  ministers,  have  fomented  such  a  rebel- 
lion, when  they  were  placed  in  a  situation  of  sufficient  difficulty 
at  the  period  of  1797,  by  the  mutiny  of  the  Nore  ?  Can  anything 
be  more  foolish  and  absurd  than  such  an  observation  ?     Did  Mr. 
Pitt  or  Lord  Castlereagh  foresee  the  mutiny  of  the  Nore  ?  Was 
it  not  an  unexpected  event,  a  most   fortuitous    circumstance, 
which  was  nearly  as  suddenly  suppressed  as  it  had  started  into 
existence  ?     And,  again,  would  there  ever  have  been  a  Union 
if  there  had  not  been  a  rebellion  ?  It  was  proved  by  documents 
before  the  Secret  Committee  of  the  Irish  House  of  Commons,  that 
one  individual  (Magnane)  was  in  the  habit  of  giving  weekly 
and  monthly  returns  to  Government  of  all  the  proceedings  of 
those  who    were   embarked  in  the  rebellion  of  1798  ;  and  yet 
Government  never  made  an  attempt  at  interference  by  arrest- 
ing anyone  of  the  parties.    But,  then,  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
(Mr.  Spring  Eice)  has  taunted  us  with  those  transactions,  in  his 
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allusion  to  them,  as  a  proof  that  there  were  materials  for  trea- 
son  in  Ireland.  Wh/,  if  there  had  not  been,  no  rebellion  could 
have  taken  place.  Even,  with  aU  the  incitements  used,  that 
rebellion  was  not  formidable  ;  it  j^revailed  only  in  TUlster  and 
some  parts  of  Leinster.  It  exhibited  itself  only  in  two  petty 
conflicts — one  in  Saintfield,  in  tjie  county  Down,  and  another 
in  Antrim,  where  Lord  O'Neil  was  killed,  and  which  was  rather 
a  scuiSle  than  a  battle.  Wliere  the  rebellion  was  organised,  one 
or  two  skirmishes  put  it  down  ;  and  in  Wexford,  where  there 
was  no  organisation,  and  the  people  were  forced  into  insurrec- 
tion, it  did  not  appear  at  all  formidable.  The  truth  of  historj^, 
then,  is  vindicated  ;  the  Union  was  brought  about  by  means 
the  most  detestable,  and  it  never  could  be  carried  until  sectarian 
animosities  and  party  antipathies  arrayed  Irishmen  against  each 
other.  It  was  the  policy  of  the  Grovernment  which  placed  the 
country  in  that  situation,  that  even  the  most  loyal  and  most 
devoted  to  its  interests  were,  in  their  own  defence,  arrayed 
against  those  who  were  designated  rebels.  I  now  come  to  a 
point  which  has  been  more  immediately  discussed  here.  It  has 
been  said,  no  matter  how  the  Union  was  brought  about,  the- 
question,  and  the  sole  question  here  is,  how  has  it  worked  ?  And 
with  that  another  consideration  is  mixed  up  ;  what  would  be 
the  consequence  of  its  Eepeal  ?  From  1782  to  1800,  there  was 
great  prosperity  in  Ireland,  and  it  would,  I  think  have  been 
better  for  the  right  hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  Spring  Rice)  to  have 
left  this  period  untouched  ;  because  there  is  historical  evidence 
of  it  too  strong  to  be  controverted,  and  it  is  so  well  known  in 
Ireland,  that  there,  at  least,  it  will  not  be  denied.  However^ 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  delivered  a  speech,  in  which  that  state 
of  happiness  and  prosperity  was  controverted ;  he  denied  facts 
the  most  notorious  and  the  best  known,  and,  for  all  the  effect 
his  speech  will  have  in  Ireland,  he  might  as  well  have  denied 
that  there  was  a  Sunday  within  the  last  week.  When  the  re- 
port of  this  debate  goes  to  Ireland,  I  ask  you  what  will  be  the 
effect  of  his  contradiction,  and  the  applause  with  which  that 
contradiction  was  received?  Why,  if  it  had  not  been  provedbefore^ 
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the  incapacity  of  this  House  to  regulate  our  affairs,  and  its  igno- 
rance of  the  history  of  Ireland,  this  one  fact  alone  is  sufficient 
to  demonstrate  it  to  the  people  of  Ireland.  It  is  most  impor- 
tant that  it  should  be  considered  whether  Ireland  has  been  be- 
nefited by  the  Union  ;  and  I  can  tell  the  House  that,  if  it  had 
not  been  for  the  ac  tuai  misery,  the  overwhelming  distress,  and 
great  destitution  consequent  upon  the  IJnion,  and  pervadirg- 
the  whole  of  that  country,  the  people  would  not  press  to  have 
that  Union  repealed^  nor  should  I  seek  it.  And  if  such  misery 
and  distress  do  prevail,  of  what  value  are  the  returns,  the  im- 
ports, and  the  exports,  and  the  sophistication  of  returns  produced 
by  tho  right  hon.  gentleman  ?  The  hon.  member  for  Belfast 
did  not  deal  in  official  returns  at  all,  but  he  quoted  the  fanciful 
returns  of  a  pamphlet- writer,  whom  I  could  name  if  I  wished  \ 
but  he  is  not  worthy  of  it.  Of  what  value  are  these  columns  of 
figures  and  these  documents,  if  distress  and  destitution  are  pre- 
vailing throughout  the  land  ?  You  will  soon  hear  what  value- 
Ireland  will  set  upon  these  figures.  The  right  hon.  gentleman 
possesses  the  advantage  of  having  returns  of  what  he  pleases, 
and  he  can  make  them  so  as  to  suit  his  purpose  in  this  House ; 
but  your  cheers  cannot  disprove  the  distress,  nor  your  applause 
drown  the  cry  of  misery.  I  do  not  appeal  to  such  returns  of 
this  House,  but  I  appeal  from  them  to  the  experience  and  mis- 
fortunes of  Ireland. 

The  hon.  member  for  Paisley  has  fleshed  his  maiden  sword 
!  in  this  debate  ;  he  has  shown  equal  talent  and  courtesy  in  this 
debate.  He  began  by  deprecating  personalities,  and  he  had 
not  gone  very  far  when  he  became  personal  himself,  I  heartily 
thank  him  for  one  point  which  he  put  forward.  When  he 
talked  of  figures,  he  said,  "  what  signifies  calculations  when  we 
have  appalling  facts  ?"  That  is  my  opinion  precisely  ;  and  for 
his  utterance  of  it,  I  cannot  do  less  than  pronounce  him  "  a 
second  Daniel."  Exactly  so,  I  say ;  what  signify  columns  of 
figiires  when  they  are  controverted  by  appalling  facts  ?  Did 
you  not  hear  the  hon.  member  for  Derry  ? — did  you  not 
hear   the  hon.  member  for  Cork  ? — did   you  not  hear  every 
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member  agree  in  this,  except  the  hon.  member  for  Belfast, 
who  is  an  exception,  who  deserves  to  stand  alone,  and  who 
does  stand  alone  ?  Did  you  not  hear  them  all  talk  of  the  in- 
creasing distress  in  every  part  of  Ireland  ?  And  this  distress, 
too,  existing  in  a  country  the  most  fertile  and  abundant !  Yes, 
there  is  that  distress  in  a  country  the  most  productive.  There 
we  see  in  the  midst  of  abundance,  j^ear  after  year,  thousands 
of  Irishmen  fading  into  their  graves,  perishing  of  hunger,  and 
periodical  visitations  of  famine  recorded  in  their  history  !  Oh  ! 
how  little  do  you  know — how  little  do  you  consider  what  an 
impulse  has  been  given  to  the  call  for  Eepeal — not  from  any 
feeling  of  inferiority  in  one  class  to  another,  but  to  the  unsettled 
state  of  mind  produced  by  the  constant  recurrence  of  distress 
in  my  country.  We  follow  you  in  your  revolutions,  and  we 
are  generally  the  most  severe  sufferers.  Grovernment  made  an 
experiment  with  the  currency,  and  Ireland  still  groans  from  the 
shock  given  to  the  social  system ;  it  made  many  a  child  desolate, 
and  many  a  widow  destitute.  But,  then,  while  the  distress  is 
increasiog  and  the  destitution  extending,  we  are  told  here  that 
we  are  increasing  in  wealth  and  prosperity  ever  since  the 
Union !  To  my  utter  surprise  this  has  been  attempted.  I 
lamented  I  was  not  present  when  "  the  wonder-worker"  insisted 
upon  "the  prosperity  of  Dublin!"  The  right  hon.  member 
spoke  of  the  prosperity  of  Dublin !  Why,  the  members  for 
Stroud  and  Knaresborough  contradicted  him.  Did  he  remember 
■even  the  pamphlet  of  Surgeon  White,  in  which  the  distress  of 
Dublin  is  so  accurately  depicted  ?  But  all  tliese  facts  fade  into 
nothingness  when  the  brilliant  imagination  of  the  "  West 
Briton"  is  warmed  by  the  dazzling  array  of  figures.  Was  not 
this  catalogue  of  benefits  and  advantages  to  Dublin  a  glaring 
insult  to  the  distressed  people  there  ?  Such  is  the  state  of  Ire- 
land.. Ought  it  to  be  in  that  state  ?  The  Union  was  to  have 
given  to  Ireland  the  benefit  of  British  laws  ;  and  now  that  thirty- 
three  years  have  elapsed  since  that  measure  had  been  eSected,  I 
congratulate  the  hon.  member  for  Carlisle  on  the  fact  that,  for 
twenty  years  out  of  those  thirty-three,  the  people  of  Ireland 
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had  been  deprived  of  the  benefits  of  the  law  and  constitution. 
That  hon.  member  was,  I  remember,  opposed  to  me  on  a  former 
occasion.  It  was  when  I  sought  for  freedom  for  the  West  In- 
dian negroes.  He  deals  in  such  a  traffic;  and  I  cannot  but  ad- 
mit to  him  that  it  is  right,  it  is  proper,  it  is  consistent,  that 
the  proprietor  of  such  kind  of  property  should  be  the  advocate 
of  slavery  to  Ireland.  But,  has  the  Union  ever  yet  given  us 
the  protection  of  the  British  Constitution  ?  No  ;  for  your  la;:t 
and  worst  act,  the  Coercion  Bill,  has,  within  the  last  few  days — 
the  iuk  is  not  yet  dry  in  the  proclamation — put  four  baronies  in 
the  King's  County  out  of  the  pale  of  the  Constitution  ;  and,  after- 
that,  will  you  talk  to  me  of  the  blessings  of  your  Union,  and, 
after  that,  will  the  right  hon.  gentleman  entertain  you  with  his 
official  returns  ?  An  hon.  and  gallant  officer  (Sir  H.  Vivian) 
has,  indeed,  entertained  you  in  a  different  way,  for  ]ie  said  that 
agitation  alone  produced  poverty  in  Ireland ;  and  yet,  having 
done  that,  he  illustrates  his  observations  by  declaring  there  was 
poverty  in  Ireland  in  1779,  when  the  oldest  agitator  amongst 
us  was  in  his  cradle.  But,  then,  the  right  hon.  gentleman  (Mr. 
Spring  nice)  has  gone  through  a  table  of  imports  and  exports, 
to  show  the  prosperity  of  Dublin.  Does  he  not  know  how  these 
tables  of  imports  and  exports  are  made  up  ?  They  might  an- 
swer for  any  other  port  as  well  as  that  of  Dublin.  He  knows 
that  these  imports  and  exports  are  not  now  made  up  upon  oath  ; 
they  are  not  examined,  nor  compared  with  the  cargo  ;  they  are 
frequently  filled  up  when  the  vessel  is  sailing,  and  when  tlie 
only  concern  is,  not  that  they  should  be  correct,  but  that  the 
revenue  officer  should  be  despatched  as  quickly  as  possible ;  and 
they  have  no  more  to  do  with  what  may  or  may  not  be  on 
board  than  if  the  vessel  was  in  China.  But,  then,  we  have  the 
evidence  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman  himself  that,  up  to  1825,. 
this  Parliament  did  nothing  for  Ireland.  From  this  speech, 
now,  you  would  suppose  that  there  had  been  a  constant  increase 
of  prosperity  in  Ireland  since  the  Union ;  that  then  the  sun- 
shine first  beamed  upon  us ;  that  it  has  been  increasing  in  inten- 
sity and  effulgence  ever  since  ;  and  that,  at  this  moment,  its 
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glowing  beams  are  warming  tlie  whole  of  my  country  !  How 
such  poetry  would  be  scoffed  at  by  the  unfortunate  misery  of 
the  Irish  !  How  would  that  misery  be  aggravated,  when  there 
was  read  the  glowing  display  of  six  hours,  expended  in  proving 
that  the  Irish  were  the  most  prosperous  people  in  the  world  ! 
In  that  speech  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  sophisticated  argu- 
ments were  all  that  were  required  to  prove  what  did  not  exist — 
arguments  that,  if  put  forward  in  Ireland,  the  only  reply  neces- 
sary to  give  them  would  be  "  eircumspice."  The  gallant  officer 
(Sir  Hussey  Vivian)  who  opposed  me,  even  corroborated  my 
statement,  and  contradicted  that  of  the  right  hon,  gentleman  ; 
for  he  admitted  that  there  was  great  poverty  and  destitution 
amongst  the  Irish  people.  Up,  then,  to  1825,  it  is  admitted  by 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  you  did  no  good  for  us.  You  gave  us 
emancipation,  I  admit ;  but  how  ?  After  twenty-nine  years  of 
the  most  violent  struggle  for  it.  I  read  to  this  House  a  speech  in 
which  it  was  declared,  that  the  Catholics  were  determined  never 
to  meet  as  a  separate  body.  Why  were  they  compelled  to  do 
otherwise  ?     The  Union  forced  them  to  it. 

The  noble  lord  who  has  spoken  upon  this  question  seems  to 
have  read  only  snatches  of  Irish  history.  If  he  would  look  to 
the  progress  of  emancipation  in  Ireland,  he  would  find  that  an 
Irish  House  of  Commons  would  have  soon  conceded  it — he 
would  find  what  rapid  progress  the  Irish  House  of  Commons 
made  in  emancipation.  It  commenced  in  1778 — there  was 
another  relaxation  of  the  penal  code  in  1782 — another  in  1792 
— another  in  1793,  which  gave  to  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  the 
elective  franchise ;  so  that  if  a  Parliament  had  continued  in 
Ireland,  the  men  who  had  the  elective  franchise  would  only 
have  returned  to  it  those  who  would  vote  for  their  religious 
freedom.  When  the  poor  were  emancipated,  the  rich  must 
soon  have  been  freed  from  their  shackles.  It  was  an  Imperial 
Pai'liament  that  prevented  us  from  being  emancipated  for 
many  years ;  it  was  the  want  of  a  domestic  Parliament  that 
compelled  us  to  agitate  for  it  for  twenty-nine  years.  Tou  may, 
if  you  choose,  pour  out  the  vials  of  your  indignation  upon  me. 
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^hy,  for  twenty-nine  years  I  have  been  traduced.  I  have 
been  abused  six  times  a  week  in  one  paper — three  times  a  week 
in  another — once  a  week  in  another ;  in  every  publication 
vituperation  has  been  poured  upon  me,  and  I  scorned  it,  I 
was  an  agitator  then,  and  I  am  an  agitator  now.  "What  is  agi- 
tation ?  "  It  is  seeking  for  the  redress  of  substantial  griev- 
ances." Distress  is  the  agitator's  stock-in-trade  ;  put  an  end  to 
the  distress — destroy  the  grievances,  and  you  annihilate  the 
agitator.  Your  rule  has  been  attempted  to  be  prolonged,  and 
it  is  now  sought  to  be  continued  by  the  perpetuation  of  party 
feuds;  but  this,  be  assured,  is  not  the  mode  in  which  you  can 
'either  free  yourselves  from  agitation  or  stop  the  demand  for 
Eepeal.  It  is  an  argument  against  the  Union,  that  it  com- 
pelled us,  for  twenty-nine  years,  to  agitate  for  emancipation. 
This  was  your  doing  ;  and  it  was  you  who  excited  the  worst 
passions  of  the  people  in  that  period — it  was  British  injustice 
aud  British  intolerance  that  roused  these  passions,  and  at  length 
excited  them  to  such  a  height  as  at  last  to  compel  some  glorious 
apostate  to  follow  the  chariot  of  agitation  into  the  centre  of  the 
Constitution.  That  crime  you  committed;  and  that  you  did  so  is 
admitted  by  the  right  hon.  gentleman  himself,  up  to  the  year 
1825.  The  hon.  member  for  Paisley  has  said,  that  the  Scotch 
Eeform  Bill  was  miserable,  while  the  Eeform  Bill  for  Ireland 
w^as  bountiful.  This  is  all  Grreek  to  me.  Scotland,  containing 
2,000,000  of  inhabitants,  obtained  an  increase  of  eight  repre- 
sentatives, while  Ireland,  containing  8,000,000  of  inhabitants, 
got  an  increase  of  only  five.  I  take  the  principle  of  population, 
because  that  is  the  principle  upon  which  the  Eeform  Bill  was 
founded,  and  according  to  that  principle  the  Eeform  Bill  carries 
a  decisive  conviction  to  the  minds  of  the  Irish  people  of  British 
injustice.  It  speaks  to  them  trumpet-tongued,  and  warns  them 
that,  between  the  right  hon.  gentleman  and  the  noble  lord, 
iheyhave  not  a  particle  of  justice  to  expect.  I  will  take  the 
hon.  member  for  Paisley  foot  to  foot  upon  the  subject.  In 
England  you  doubled,  nay,  quadrupled,  the  elective  franchise, 
leaving   all   existing  franchise    untouched.     To    Scotland  an 
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elective  constituency  has  been  also  given,  for  it  had  none  hefore. 
Thus  you  were  bountiful  to  both  countries,  while  you  had  th& 
daring  presumption  to  insult  Ireland  by  giving  her  no  additional 
franchise.     I  speak  not  of  the  present  Parliament — that  Parlia- 
ment you  had  not  anything  to  do  with.     Oh  no ;  you  are  all 
bountiful  men  to  Ireland — you  gave  us  no  Coercion  Bill,  that 
last  and  beautiful  production  of  the  Union  with  which  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  is  so  enamoured.     I  should  not  be  surprised  ta 
find  that  right  hon.  gentleman  refer  to  Limerick  as  he  has  re- 
ferred to  Dublin,  to  prove  that  Ireland  is  most  prosperous.     I 
admit  as  a  proof  of  the  prosperity  of  Limerick,  there  is  a  new 
square  there — it  has  a  statue  in  the  centre,  too,  but,  then,  I 
believe,  there  is  not  a  single  house  in  Eice's  Square.     Upon 
the  pedestal  of  that  statue  the  people  ought  to  write   "the 
wonderful  West  Briton  ! "     What  a  fortune  he  would  make  if 
he  could  get  that  statue,  and  bring  it  to  every  fair  in  Ireland, 
as  a  show  for  a  shilling.     "  Walk  in,"  he  miglit  say,  "  and  see- 
this  wonderful  West  Briton  all  the  way  from  Eice's  Square  in 
Limerick,  where  there  is  not  a  single  house."     In  passing  a. 
Eeform  Bill,  you  insulted  Ireland ;  and  it  has  been  regarded 
the  most  intolerable   because,  upon  the   first  reading   of  the 
Eeform  Bill,  the  majority  of  the  English  and  the  majority  of 
the  Scotch  members  were  against  the  Bill,  but  the  majority  of 
the  Irish  members  were  in  its  favour,  and  the  first  reading  was 
carried  by  means  of  that  Irish  majority.    Why  were  you  afraid 
of  granting  the  benefits  of  Eeform  to  a  similar  extent  to  Ireland? 
It  was  because  you  have  a  by-gone  persuasion  that  you  could 
not  give  an  extensive  franchise  to  the  people  of  Ireland ;  not 
because  they  would  abuse  that  franchise,  but  lest  they  should 
prevent  the   British    Government  from   abusing   them.     You 
have   given  to  Scotland  a  Borough  Eeform  Bill.     The  hon. 
member  for  Monaghan  has,   perhaps,  one  in  his   pocket  for 
Ireland,  but  no  doubt  it  shall  not  be  brought  forward  until  it 
shall  be  too  late  in  the  session  to  pass  it.     At  all  events  it  was 
not  mentioned  in  his  e&to  petyetua  speech.     The  hon.  member 
for  Monaghan  said  that,  if  you  wished  Ireland  to  be  quiet,  you 
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had  only  to  give  her  a  fair  and  impartial  administration  of 
justice.  I  would  confirm  what  the  hon.  member  has  said — and 
yet  you  have  suffered  this  debate  to  go  on  to  its  close  without 
saying  one  word  as  to  what  was  to  be  done  for  Ireland.  Even 
the  hon.  member  for  Middlesex  has  failed  to  elicit  from  the 
ministry  a  promise  that  they  would  do  anything  more  for 
Ireland.  The  right  hon.  Secretary  for  Ireland  ought,  instead 
of  prosecuting  the  Press  to  an  extent  almost  rivalling  the  prose- 
cutions of  Louis  Philippe,  to  seek  to  give  to  Ireland  a  fair,  im- 
partial, and  equal  administration  of  justice.  I  appeal  to  you  all 
who  have  heard  me,  and  I  will  put  this  case  to  your  common 
sense.  A  gentleman  high  in  the  confidence  of  the  Crown,  and 
of  stainless  integrity  in  private  life,  here  tells  you  that  you 
cannot  complete  the  Union  with  Ireland,  because  you  withhold 
from  that  country  the  advantage  of  a  fair  administration  of 
justice.  The  shrinking  peasant  who  knows  nothing  of  the  law 
but  from  the  first  process  of  tithes,  which  cost  more  money  than 
he  ever  saw  ;  and  the  farmer,  to  whom  a  latitat  would  be  little 
less  than  ruin,  will  hear  of  your  speeches,  and  will  feel  that  no 
remedy  is  to  be  applied  to  his  grievances.  They  will  hear  of 
great  speeches  here  and  there ;  they  will  hear  of  that  of  the 
hon.  member  for  Belfast,  all  the  thoughts  which  he  remembered 
of,  or,  at  all  events,  that  were  coincident  with  the  speeches  of 
Chief  Justice  Bushe.  They  will  hear  how  that  side  of  the 
House  praised  this,  and  how  that  side  of  the  House  praised 
that,  and  how  the  hon.  member  for  Carlisle  brought  up  the 
awkward  squad.  The  gallant  ofiicer  (Sir  Hussey  Yivian),  who 
thought  he  understood  political  economy  as  well  as  fighting — 
though  he  did  not  like  it  half  so  well — has  read  a  letter  written 
by  me,  in  which  opinions  were  stated  which  the  gallant  officer 
did  not  coincide  in.  I  thought  that  the  gallant  oflScer,  who 
distinguished  himself,  I  believe,  at  New  Orleans,  would  have 
known  enough  of  America  to  be  able  to  trace  the  opinions  to 
the  source  from  which  he  took  them.  I  have  to  tell  the  gallant 
officer,  I,  in  that  respect,  only  borrowed  my  opinions  from 
A.merica.  I  shall  not  longer  detain  the  House.  It  is  time  the 
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discussion  should  close  here,  and  I  think  that  nothing  hut  good 
can  follow  from  it.  I  do  not  know  what  may  he  your  feelings 
towards  me ;  but  for  myself  I  will  say,  that  I  heartily  thank 
you,  in  the  name  of  my  country,  for  the  mode  in  which  this 
debate  has  been  conducted.  If  some  of  my  friends  had  concen- 
trated their  feelings  more,  they  would  have  been  more  patiently 
listened  to.  The  manner  in  which  the  discussion  has  been 
carried  on,  and  the  temper  displayed  in  it,  cannot  but  tend  to 
good ;  if  your  arguments  be  better  than  mine,  the  people  of 
Ireland,  who  are  a  shrewd  and  a  clever  people,  will  attend  to 
them  ;  your  majority  will  be  as  nothing  to  them  ;  the  greatness 
of  its  amount  will  rather  weigh  another  way  with  them.  Be- 
fore I  conclude,  let  me  observe,  that  the  hon.  member  for 
Waterford,  from  whose  politics  and  principles  I  differ,  put  some 
points  which  are  exceedingly  deserving  of  your  consideration. 
He  would  have  you  make  a  party  for  yourselves  in  Ireland. 
Do  so.  Make  a  party  of  the  people  by  being  just  to  them,  and 
try  not  to  delude  them.  What  should  be  your  way  to  oppose 
the  Repeal  of  the  Union  ?  Not  by  reviling  those  to  whom  the 
people  are  attached,  and  not  by  imputing  improper  motives  to 
them.  For  twenty-nine  years  I  struggled  for  emancipation. 
I  am  now  the  paid  servant  of  the  people.  I  am  prouder  of  the 
salary  I  thus  receive  than  any  pension  and  title  that  a  monarch 
could  bestow  upon  me.  You  may  for  this  arraign  my  motives. 
I  care  not.  I  shall  do  no  act  I  consider  derogatory  to  myself, 
and  I  shall  not  be  afraid  to  do  any  one  that,  in  my  conscience, 
I  feel  bound  to  do.  The  autocrat  Nicholas  might  honour  a 
man  with  his  bounty — and  is  it  to  be  regarded  as  degrading 
when  the  people  of  Ireland  exhibit  their  gratitude  ?  Look  to 
the  country  which  you  say  you  must  continue  to  manage.  I 
tell  the  Government  now,  in  the  hearing  of  their  supporters, 
not  to  follow  up  their  triumphant  majority,  by  a  miserable 
Tithe  Bill — a  Tithe  Bill  which,  if  you  send  to  Ireland,  you 
ought  to  send  black  banners  along  with  it.  You  have  now  a 
sufficient  fund  to  pay  to  the  Protestant  clergy  the  full  amount 
of  their  claims,  and  maintain  the  vested  interests  of  the  present 
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incumbents.  Provide  for  the  spiritual  wants  of  the  Protestants 
of  Ireland;  but  give  us  no  sinecure  Church  Establishment. 
You  have  been  told  by  one  of  your  law  officers,  that  the  law  is 
badly  administered  in  Ireland.  Give,  then,  to  the  people  what 
they  want — impartial  justice ;  and  do  not  think  of  stopping 
their  demand  by  a  paltry  little  Special  Jury  Bill,  which  gives  a 
proper  jury  to  the  rich  and  refuses  it  to  the  man  who  has  not 
money.  Let  there  be  a  fair  jury  system  established  throughout 
the  country — let  there  be  impartial  justice — follow,  as  you  ought 
to  do,  your  triumphant  majority  of  this  night  by  honest  and 
fair  conduct  towards  Ireland.  Let  this  be  done  by  you — if  it  be 
not,  the  misfortune  will  be  ours,  but  yours  will  be  the  crime. 


Subject,  Punishment  of  Death  ;  Date,  July  3,  1834. 

In  the  Poor  Law  Amendment  debate,  June  16,  O'Connell  called  attention 
to  the  absurdity  of  saying  that  Ireland  was  over-populated  when  one  half  the 
land  was  not  under  cultivation. 

Mr.  O'Connell  said,  the  Criminal  Law  of  England  was  a 
bloody  and  barbarous  code,  and  very  badly  administered.  It 
was  lamentable  to  see  a  country  excelling  every  other  in  science 
and  art  so  backward  in  the  progress  of  civilization  in  her 
criminal  laws.  What  did  the  noble  lord  mean  by  bodily  harm  ? 
A  mere  bruise  or  discolouring  of  the  skin  was  included  in  the 
words  of  the  Amendment,  and  this  was  to  be  as  great  a  crime 
as  murder  in  the  eye  of  the  law.  What  else  could  be  meant 
by  "  bodily  harm  ?"  They  knew  that  "  grievous  bodily  harm" 
was  already  a  capital  offence ;  every  case  of  cutting  was  pro- 
vided for  by  the  bloody  Act  of  Lord  Ellenborough.  This 
reminded  him  of  three  deaths  which  had  recently  taken  place 
from  boxing-matches.  He  contended  that  all  the  persons 
engaged  in  these  barbarous  practices  were  guilty  of  murder. 
He  would  have  all  those  who  backed  the  pugilists,  as  well  as 
the  lookers-on,  and  those  who  encouraged  such  acts  of  inhu- 
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inanity,  punished  as  murderers.  It  was  easy  to  show  they  were 
guilty  of  murder.  The  law  was  clear,  that  if  any  persons  went  out 
to  fight  with  weapons  likely  to  cause  death,  and  death  should  ensue, 
they  were  guilty  of  murder.  It  could  easily  he  shown  that  the 
weapons  used  at  a  prize  fight  did  produce  death,  for  death  had 
taken  place  in  several  instances.  There  could,  therefore,  be  no 
doubt  they  were  murderers,  and  should  be  punished  as  such.  He 
thought  if  a  batch  of  the  noble  lords,  magistrates,  and  gentry 
who  were  present,  and  gave  encouragement  to  such  inhuman 
scenes,  were  sent  to  Botany  Bay,  it  would  have  a  tendency  to 
put  an  end  to  them.  He  should  oppose  the  Amendment  of  the 
noble  lord. 


Subject,  Corporation  Reforms — Coimmiti-ee  ; 
Date,  July  3,  1835. 

Mr.  O'Connell  said,  that  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman 
when  he  talked  of  disappointing  the  will  of  the  original  donors, 
forgot  how  many  souls  were  at  this  moment  suffering  in  purga- 
tory for  want  of  the  Masses  they  gave  their  property  to  obtain. 
As  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  had  been  pathetic  upon  the 
disappointment  of  the  original  donors,  he  would,  in  his  turn, 
be  pathetic,  and  appeal  to  him  on  behalf  of  the  suffering  souls 
who  had  not  had  the  Masses  celebrated  for  them,  which  much 
of  this  property  was  given  for.  At  all  events,  he  could  assure 
the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  that  his  fears  were  vain ;  for 
by  the  Irish  penal  laws,  passed  by  gross  breach  of  the  faith  of 
treaties,  the  Eoman  Catholics  of  Ireland  were  deprived  of  all 
power,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  present,  either  individually  or 
as  corporators,  to  any  living,  and  these  statutes  had  never  been 
repealed. 

Mr.  Law — That  is  in  Ireland. 

Mr.  O'Connell — Nor  in  England ;  and  the  Duke  of  Nor- 
folk could  not  now  present  to  any  advowson  any  more  than 
before  the  passing  of  the  Emancipation  Act.  The  loth  section 
of  that  Act  kept  the  penal  statutes  in  full  force ;  and  there  was 
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nothing  in  this  Bill  to  repeal  them.  He  was,  however,  quite 
ready  to  agree  to  any  clause  preventing  the  interference  of  the 
Eoman  Catholic  councillors,  under  a  penalty,  with  any  appoint- 
ment relative  to  the  Established  Church.  He  did  not  exercise 
power  of  this  kind  as  he  might  in  his  own  religion,  he  con- 
sidered the  subject  too  delicate  for  him  to  meddle  with  the 
ecclesiastical  appointments  of  a  religion  with  which  he  was  un- 
connected. 

In  answer  to  Mr.  Law,  Mr.  O'Connell  said  he  would  protest 
against  the  introduction  into  this  Bill  of  any  test  to  make  a 
distinction  between  Dissenters  and  the  members  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church.  He  would  repeat,  however,  that  he  would 
have  no  objection  to  impose  a  penalty  on  Roman  Catholics 
acting  improperly  in  regard  to  Church  livings. 


Subject,  Irish  Poor  Laws;  Date,  July  8,  1835. 

Mr.  O'Connell  said  that  it  was  clear  that  the  hon.  member 
did  not  understand  the  statute  of  Elizabeth.  The  abuses  of 
which  he  spoke  flowed  necessarily  out  of  that  statute ;  for  the 
principle  of  the  statute  of  Elizabeth  was,  that  the  labourer 
who  had  employment  should  contribute  a  portion  of  his  labour 
to  the  person  who  had  no  employment.  The  necessary  conse- 
quences of  such  a  principle  was  that  abuses  grew  out  of  it.  He 
had  come  down  to  the  House  with  the  intention  of  voting  that  the 
Bill  be  referred  to  a  committee,  and  he  had  been  determined  in 
that  intention  not  by  the  speeches  which  he  had  heard  in  favour 
of  the  Bill  but  by  those  which  he  had  heard  against  it.  The 
hon.  member  for  Knaresborough  had  amused  himself  not  a 
little.  He  had  called  upon  him  to  give  some  arguments  in 
favour  of  the  introduction  of  Poor  Laws  in  Ireland.  Now,  the 
only  reason  which  he  (Mr.  O'Connell)  would  give  for  their 
introduction  was  this,  that  although  the  system  of  Poor  Laws 
was  a  bad  one,  still  they  were  driven  by  necessity,  not  by 
choice,  to  do  something  for  the  indigent  poor  of  Ireland.    They 
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were  driven  to  it  even  at  the  expense  of  the  property  of  the 
country.  The  hon.  member  for  Knaresborough,  by  his  speech, 
drove  them  to  this. 

[Mr.  Richards  said  he  did  not  know  what  the  hon.  and  learned  gentle- 
man meant] 

No  one  had  less  right  to  interrupt  him  than  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Knaresborough,  for  the  hon.  member  had  addressed 
almost  all  his  remarks  to  him.  The  hon.  member  had  addressed 
him  half  with  flattery  and  half  vituperation,  and  he  freely  ad- 
mitted that  he  preferred  the  vituperation  to  the  flattery.  The 
hon.  member  had  spoken  of  him  as  a  renegade.  Renegade, 
indeed  !  He  threw  back  the  insinuation  upon  the  hon.  member 
for  Knaresborough.  The  hon.  member  talked,  too,  of  Scotland, 
which,  he  said,  had  obtained  tranquillity  by  means  of  the  intro- 
duction of  Poor  Laws,  and  in  supporting  this  view,  he  even 
made  Latin  quotations.  The  hon.  member  was  as  classical  as 
he  was  consistent.  He  said  that  Scotland  had  arrived  at  her 
tranquillity  ^e/*  saltum.  Now,  the  fact  was,  that  Scotland  had 
arrived  at  tranquillity  in  spite  of  the  Poor  Laws,  for  it  was 
proved  that  in  some  parishes  in  Glasgow,  where  the  Poor  Laws 
were  in  full  force,  that  tranquillity  was  annihilated,  while  in 
those  parishes  where  they  were  not  introduced  the  people  were 
flourishing.  Ireland  was  in  a  miserable  condition,  and  it  would 
seem  that  nothing  was  to  be  done  to  relieve  her  but  the  appli- 
cation of  the  paltry  quack  remedies  of  the  hon.  gentleman 
opposite.  The  hon.  member  for  Knaresborough  having  disposed 
of  his  Welsh  tenantry,  proceeded  with  his  French  mendicants 
to  Dublin,  and  complained  that  he  did  not  find  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Dublin  among  the  supporters  of  the  Mendicity  Society 
in  that  city ;  but  that  society  cost  him  more  than  any  system  of 
Poor  Laws  could.  He  was  a  subscriber  to  that  society,  though 
he  did  not  approve  of  the  applications  of  the  funds,  because  the 
paupers  were  employed  at  a  rate  of  wages  which  deprived  the 
wealthy  and  efficient  labourers  of  employment.  That  Ireland 
has  in  a  wretched  state  no  man  could  doubt  who  had  read  the 
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petition  from  Borrishoole,  and  he  would  defy  any  set  of  political 
economists  to  say  the  time  had  not  arrived  when  something 
must  be  done  to  alleviate  the  sufferings  of  the  Irish  people. 
The  fact  was,  Ireland  was  now  suffering  from  misgovernment,  and 
from  the  misgovernment  of  that  party  to  which  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Knaresborough  had  recently  attached  himself.  He 
wished  that  party  joy  in  having  such  a  political  economist  as 
the  hon.  member  for  Knaresborough  at  their  back. 

The  people  of  Ireland  had  been  misruled  for  the  last  seven 
hundred  years ;  they  had  been  misruled  by  the  Tory  party  ; 
and  had  the  late  Grovernment  remained  in  office  for  nine  months 
longer,  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  their  mode  of  govern- 
ing Ireland  would  have  produced  a  sanguinary  insurrection  in 
that  country.  The  hon.  member  for  Knaresborough  would 
give  the  people  of  Ireland  a  system  of  Poor  Laws,  while  deny- 
ing them  justice  ;  they  asked  for  bread,  and  he  would  give  them 
a  stone.  The  people  of  Ireland  were  by  no  means  anxious  to 
join  with  the  hon.  member  for  Knaresborough  in  this  experi- 
ment of  Poor  Laws.  What  they  desired  was  the  experiment  of 
fair  and  regular  government  in  Ireland.  At  present  the  con- 
dition of  Ireland  was  terrific.  There  were  to  be  seen  persons 
desolating  the  land  by  decimating  the  country  of  the  tenantry. 
Landlords  were  recommended  by  the  Orange  party  to  get  rid 
of  their  Catholic  tenants ;  and  the  result  was,  that  the  miseries 
described  in  the  Borrishoole  petition  would  speedily  extend  all 
over  Ireland,  if  something  were  not  done  to  arrest  them.  In 
considering  this  question,  he  must  confess  that  he  had  been 
obliged  to  give  up  logic  and  resort  to  feeling.  He  therefore 
should  concur  in  voting  to-night  for  going  into  Committee  on 
this  Bill ;  but  he  would  not  do  so,  if  something  worse  even  than 
Poor  Laws  did  not  exist.  He  wished  them  to  read  the  Bill  a 
second  time,  in  order  that  this  subject  might  undergo  inquiry 
by  a  Select  Committee  duriug  the  remainder  of  this  session ; 
and  he  hoped  that  they  would  arrive  at  some  proper  course 
to  be  pursued.  Looking  at  the  history  of  Poor  Laws 
throughout    Europe,   it  was    well   known    that   misery  had 
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increased  wherever  they  were  adopted.  This  must  be  apparent 
to  anyone  who  has  read  the  book  of  that  intelligent  but  wrong- 
headed  man,  Mr.  Nassau  Senior.  Before  they  proceeded  to  Ia;y 
down  any  system  of  Poor  Laws  for  Ireland,  they  should  look 
at  the  example  of  foreign  countries.  If  there  existed  any  sys- 
tem by  which  the  tranquillity  of  Ireland  could  be  restored,  how 
was  it  that  it  had  not  been  discovered  ?  He  did  not  think  that 
the  hon.  member  for  Knaresborough  understood  anything  of 
the  circumstances  which  led  to  Whiteboyism ;  if  he  had,  he 
would  not  have  made  the  observations  he  did  on  that  part  of 
the  subject.  Whiteboy  acts  were,  for  the  most  part,  perpetrated 
by  sturdy,  lazy  fellows  who  were  unwilling  to  work,  and  if  Poor 
Laws  were  introduced  into  Ireland,  and  they  were  refused  relief 
when  they  applied  for  it,  their  next  step  would  be  to  burn  the 
workhouse  ("  no,  no").  No  !  He  asked  whether  such  acts  had 
not  been  committed  in  this  countrj^,  and  whether,  in  many 
places,  the  poor  population  were  not  almost  in  a  state  of  rebel- 
lion against  the  new  Poor  Law  Act  ?  He  asked  whether  they 
wanted  to  add  to  the  other  incentives  to  Whiteboy  acts  that 
which  would  be  given  to  them  by  a  system  of  Poor  Laws  ? 
Though  he  was  averse  to  Poor  Laws,  he  still  felt  that  something 
must  be  done ;  but  he  would  not  proceed  blindly,  or  do  more 
than  he  felt  was  inevitable.  The  state  of  society  in  Ireland 
was  such,  that  he  did  not  think  there  could  be  found  there  the 
materials  for  forming  local  authorities  to  administer  a  Poor  Law. 
In  three  of  the  provinces — in  Leinster,  Munster,  and'Connaught 
— the  chief  part  of  the  population  were  Eoman  Catholics ;  and 
the  consequence  would  be  that  the  funds  would  go  into  hands 
in  which  the  landlords  would  not  confide,  and  they  would  be 
applied  to  purposes  of  which  the  landlord  would  not  approve. 
This,  he  contended,  would  have  the  effect  of  throwing  an  addi- 
tional firebrand  between  landlord  and  tenant,  and  rendering 
them  more  hostile  than  they  were  now  towards  each 
other.  Talking  of  the  north  of  Ireland — there  were  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Ulster  781,000  more  Catholic  than  there  were  Pro- 
testant inhabitants  ;  and,  even  there,  all  the  objections  he  had 
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stated  would  apply,  so  that  the  result  of  the  introduction  of  sueli 
a  system  would  be  to  involve  that  country  in  one  scene  of 
trouble  and  discord.  It  was  said,  however,  that  though  Poor 
Laws  in  Ireland  might  be  injurious  to  that  part  of  the  empire, 
they  would  be  beneficial  to  England.  He  had  always  thought 
there  was  something  at  the  bottom  of  the  recommendation, 
more  especially  when  he  saw  some  particular  newspapers.  The 
Morning  Herald  was  one  advocating  the  introduction  of  such 
laws  into  Ireland.  This  he  considered  a  great  mistake.  In  his 
opinion,  the  adoption  of  the  system,  instead  of  serving,  would 
injure  England  quite  as  much  as  Ireland.  He  would  take  his 
own  parish  for  the  purpose  of  illustration.  If  a  man  had  a  wife 
and  several  children,  the  course  that  would  be  taken  was  this : 
The  man  would  have  ten  shillings  given  to  him  to  carry  him  to 
England,  and  they  would  tell  him  that  he  should  work  for 
whatever  he  could  get  here,  and,  in  that  way,  endeavour  to 
lighten  the  burden  at  home,  while  he  pressed  on  the  labourers  of 
this  country.  Thus,  instead  of  diminishing,  they  would  increase 
the  influx  of  the  Irish  labourers  into  this  country.  The  petition 
from  Borrishoole  proved  the  country  to  be  in  a  dreadful  state. 
It  was  a  shocking  thing  that  people  should  be  famishing,  when 
the  fields  around  them  were  teeming  with  produce ;  but  all  this  he 
attributed  to  bad  government.  He  concluded  by  saying  that  if 
something  was  not  done  to  ameliorate  the  political  condition  of 
Ireland,  certainly  something  ought  to  be  done  to  relieve  the 
people  of  that  country  from  the  starvation  with  which  they  were 
threatened. 


Subject,  Education — Ireland  ;  Bate,  July  13,  1835. 

The  extent  to  which  Catholics  are  indebted  to  O'Connell  for  his  fear- 
less denunciations  of  religious  animosity,  and  his  clear  expositions  of  Christian 
doctrine  can  scarcely  be  over-estimated.  O'Connell  was,  in  every  sense,  a 
practical  Catholic,  and  he  had  the  rare  combination  of  ability  and  moral 
courage  to  profess  his  faith  plainly  before   men  who  made  no  secret  of  their 
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bitter  contempt  for  it  and  for  him,  Bitterness,  ignorance,  and  prejudice  had 
to  be  encountered  in  ahnost  every  debate  in  which  he  took  part.  There  is  so 
much  complimentary  religion  in  the  present  day  that  such  fearless  state- 
ments of  truth  might  serve  as  a  moral  tonic  to  those  vrho  are  so  exceedingly 
afraid  of  speaking  out  plainly  lest  they  should  offend. 

The  question  before  the  House  was  the  grant  of  £35,000  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  education  in  Ireland,  for  the  year  ending  31st  March,  1836. 
Mr.  Plumptre  objected  to  the  grant.  He  said  Protestant  children  had  at- 
tended these  schools,  and  had  been  rewarded  for  going  to  Mass  by  the  gift  of  a 
suit  of  clothes.  Mr.  Plumptre  would  have  approved  highly  of  such  a  gift  to  a 
Catholic  child  to  make  it  attend  Protestant  service,  so  curious  is  the  perver- 
sion of  party  spirit. 

Colonel  Sibthorp,  the  precursor  of  the  Whalleian  age,  said  he  had 
"  the  greatest  suspicion  of  everything."  A  state  of  mind  not  conducive  ta 
personal  tranquillity.  O'Connell  hoped  there  would  be  more  peace  and 
Christian  charity  in  the  next  generation.  He  could  not  have  anticipated  that 
an  ex- Premier  would  stir  up,  or  try  to  stir  up  the  bitterest  party  spirit  by 
refurbishing  all  the  old  world  calumnies  on  Catholic  loyalt}',  and  bring  up 
rusty  and  long  disused  weapons  out  of  old  Protestant  armouries. 

Mr.  Kandall  Plunkett  excused  himself  for  trespassing  upon  the  time  of 
the  House  in  the  fashion  of  men  who  feel  that  what  they  have  to  say  is  of 
extraordinary  importance.  He  had  "  a  fact"  to  communicate,  and  before  he 
got  to  the  end  of  his  speech,  he  had  a  second  fact.  Fact  the  first  was  that 
"  two  Franciscan  friars"  had  got  possession  of  the  schools  in  Drogheda,  and 
Mr.  Plunkett  assured  the  House,  "  that  there  wei'e  no  persons  more  zealously 
disposed  to  establish  Popery  on  the  ruins  of  the  Protestant  Church  in  L-eland 
than  these  two  Catholic  ecclesiastics."  But  he  did  not  say  how  so  mighty  an 
effect  could  be  accomplished  by  so  feeble  a  cause.  Furthermore,  these  Fran- 
ciscan friars  had  made  preparations  for  erecting  a  monastery  in  the  town;  and 
Mr.  Plunkett  pathetically,  but  somewhat  inconsistently,  implored  "  the  mem- 
bers of  his  Majesty's  Government,  if  they  were  really  as  sincere  membei-s  of 
the  Church  of  England  as  they  pretended  {sic)  to  be,"  to  save  Ireland  from; 
the  Franciscan  friars,  and  their  future  grandchildren,  if  they  should  have  as 
numerous  a  progeny  as  the  hon.  member  for  Dublin,  "  from  being  sent  to  this 
school,  and  give  them  a  chance  of  a  Christian  education  like  their  fathers.'' 
Mr.  Plunkett  got  happy  when  he  plunged  into  the  stream  of  futurity.  It  is 
not  evident  whose  grandchildren  he  was  anxious  to  protect;  whether  the 
gr  andchildren  were  to  be  the  progeny  of  the  children  then  educating,  or  of 
their  fathers,  is  not  evident. 

But  Mr.  Plunkett  had  yet  another  fact.  There  were  monks  at  Ennis  also 
beginning  school;  and  he  declared  it  to  be    "  the  opinion  of  the  gentry  and  ma- 
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gistracj  of  Ireland  that  tlie  Government  system  of  education  would  not  pro- 
mote anything  that  was  desirable  amongst  the  people." 

Mr.  Bellew  positively  contradicted  Mr.  Plunkett's  statements,  and  said 
the  gentry,  and  even  the  "  high  Tories,"  approved  of  the  schools. 

A  very  lively  talk  ensued.  Mr.  Young  complained  that  the  schools  were  too' 
near  the  Catholic  chapels ;  it  was  "  an  unfortunate  locality,"  and  it  is  a  curious 
evidence  of  the  power  and  injustice  of  Protestant  ascendancy  in  Ireland,  even 

at  so  recent  a  period,  that  it  did  not  occur  to  him  that  the  majority the 

overwhelming  majority  of  scholars  being  Catholic,  the  locality  best  suited  to 
them  should  be  chosen.  Furthermore,  he  "had  beard "  that  the  Catholic 
clergy  were  as  "  hostile  to  the  Gospel  of  St.  John  "  as,  he  "  had  been  informed,'' 
they  were  "  to  the  whole  Bible."  This  gentleman  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  animated  with  any  specially  hostile  spirit ;  he  was  at  least  gentlemanly 
in  his  language  ;  his  ignorance,  it  must  be  hoped,  was  not  culpable. 

Mr.  Henry  Grattan  replied  fully  and  somewhat  warmly  to  this  and  other 
remarks.  He  asked,  "  what  had  been  the  effect  of  the  Protestant  ascendancy 
system  in  Ireland?  They  had  made  bad  Christians ;  they  had  set  Protestant 
against  Catholic,  and  Catholic  against  Protestant  till  they  had  made  the 
island  like  a  demoniac  assembly." 

INIr.  Plumptre  read  a  "  report"  which  he  had  got  from  some  "  ushers,'* 
about  a  school  which  was  visited  daily  by  friars,  and  who  declared  that  the 
friars  said  Mass  twice  every  day,  morning  and  evening. 

Then  O'Connell  replied  again.  It  was  no  wonder  that  he  commented  se- 
verely on  the  "gross  ignorance"  of  those  who  made  attacks  upon  the 
Catholic  Church. 

Mr.  O'Connell  repudiated  in  as  strong  terms  as  any  man 
could  use,  with  courtesy,  the  imputations  which  the  hon.  gen- 
tleman had  cast  upon  those  whom  he  had  been  pleased  to  desig- 
nate, tauntingly,  as  Franciscan  friars.  He  wanted  to  know 
whether  a  man  had  not  as  good  a  right  to  be  a  Franciscan 
friar  as  a  sworn  Orangeman ;  for  the  latter  was  a  member  of 
an  illegal  society,  while  the  former  was  attached  to  a  Church  to 
which  the  hon.  member  did  not  belong;  but  which  had,  never- 
theless, its  ordained  ministers,  and  was  tolerated  by  law.  He 
had  had  the  honour  of  knowing  a  Franciscan  friar,  to  whom  it 
would  be  a  difficult  task  for  the  hon.  gentleman  to  compare 
himself.  He  was  alluding  to  Father  O'Leary.  Father  O'Leary 
was  a  Franciscan  friar,  and  he  (Mr.  O'Connell)  thought  the  hon. 
member  would  find  it  a  task  of  exceeding  difficulty  to  find  any 
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man  who  was  acquainted  with  both,  ready  to  affirm  that  the 
hon.  memher  was  as  well  educated  as  that  ecclesiastic.  In  one 
portion  of  education,  he  was  sure  that  the  hon.  member  was  more 
deficient  than  Father  O'Leary,  and  that  was  in  Christian  libera- 
lity. It  did  not  become  the  hon.  member  to  speak  in  the  way 
he  had  done  of  Franciscan  friars.  They  had  as  good  a  right  to 
be  in  the  town  of  Drogheda  as  the  hon.  member  himself  had ; 
and,  perhaps,  were  as  well  received  by  the  inhabitants  as  the 
hon.  member  would  be,  if  he  should  go  to  visit  them.  If  they 
conformed  to  the  regulations  of  the  board  in  their  management 
of  that  school,  they  liad  a  right  to  keep  that  school.  But,  if 
the  hon.  member  could  show  that  they  violated  those  regulations, 
then  he  would  make  out  a  case,  either  against  the  Franciscan 
friars  or  against  the  Commissioners,  or,  it  might  be,  against 
both ;  but,  until  he  did  make  out  such  a  case,  those  despised 
Franciscan  friars  would  acknowledge  no  superiority  in  the  hon. 
member  above  themselves ;  on  the  contrary,  he  believed  that 
they  would  assert  their  superiority  over  the  hon.  member  in  any 
literary  or  religious  controversy  to  which  he  might  be  pleased 
to  challenge  them. 

It  became  the  hon.  member  well  enough  to  talk  as  he  did 
about  Franciscan  friars;  he  would  recommend  the  hon.  member 
to  reserve  such  language  for  Exeter  Hall ;  there  the  hon.  and 
learned  member  would  have  the  police  and  a  picked  auditory. 
The  hon.  member  had  also  spoken  tauntingly  about  the  monks 
at  Ennis.  Why,  those  monks  belonged  to  a  class  called  "  edu- 
cation monks."  They  gave  themselves  up  to  be  taught  at  an 
early  period  of  their  lives  in  order  that  they  might,  in  the 
course  of  it,  be  able  themselves  to  educate  the  chihlren  of  the 
poor.  They  received  no  fee — they  demanded  no  pecuniary  re- 
ward. Their  lives  were  devoted  to  purposes  of  education  and  to 
the  promotion  of  those  purposes  alone.  There  were  now  300  or 
400  of  them  in  Ireland,  and  they  were  doing  incalculable  good 
in  that  country  by  promoting  the  diffusion  of  education.  Many 
of  them  came  within  the  regulations  of  the  Education  Board, 
and  received  assistance.    Others  of  them  refused  to  come  within 
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those  regulations,  and  received  no  assistance.  With  the  latter 
the  House  had  nothing  whatever  to  do,  but  with  the  others  it 
had ;  and  the  House  had  a  right  to  blame  the  Government  if  it 
permitted  a  Board  under  its  control  to  supply  money  to  those 
who  would  not  conform  to  its  regulations.  Why,  then,  were 
excellent  individuals,  when  they  conformed  to  the  regulations 
of  the  State,  to  be  spoken  tauntingly  of  as  monks  ?  It  was 
this  foolish  affectation  of  superiority  by  the  Protestant  aris- 
tocracy of  Ireland  over  those  who  differed  from  them  in  creed 
that  worked  such  fatal  consequences  in  that  country.  It  was 
as  if  they  were  superior  to  them  in  station,  conduct,  and  moral 
character — aye,  even  in  the  rank  of  human  beings,  when  men 
of  a  certain  position  in  society  spoke  tauntingly  of  excellent  and 
pious  individuals  as  "  monks."  He  hoped  that  the  lesson  which 
the  hon  member  had  that  night  received  would  teach  him,  when 
he  next  addressed  the  chair,  to  keep  the  violence  of  his  sectarian 
feelings  to  himself,  and  not  to  obtrude  them  on  the  British 
House  of  Commons  on  a  delicate  subject  of  this  nature. 

Mr.  O'Connell  said  that  the  hon.  member  had  accused  him 
of  accusing  the  hon.  member  for  Drogheda  of  displaying  violent 
sectarian  feelings  in  defence  of  his  religion.  Now,  he  had  done 
no  such  thing;  but  he  had  accused  the  hon.  member  of  display- 
ing violent  sectarian  feelings  when  he  assailed  the  religion  of 
another  Church.  He,  for  his  part,  assailed  no  man's  religion. 
But  the  hon.  member  had  talked  tauntingly  of  Franciscan 
friars  and  monks,  and  had  used  the  word,  "  Popery."  Now,  if 
there  was  an  offensive  nickname  for  Protestants— as  there  was 
— what  would  be  said  of  him  if  he  were  to  use  it  in  that  place  ? 
If  he  were  to  speak  of  Protestants  as  heretics,  he  should  deserve 
to  be  put  down  in  that  House.  He  expected,  if  the  same 
courtesy  or  privilege  was  not  to  be  extended  to  Roman  Catholic 
members  which  they  were  disposed  to  show  towards  Protestant 
members,  he  expected,  he  said,  that  the  House  would  extend 
to  him  the  right  of  repudiating  any  attacks  that  might  be 
made  upon  his  creed.  The  monks,  to  whom  the  hon.  member 
for  Oxford  had  referred,  were  called  education  monks,  but  were 
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not  monks  according  to  tlie  definition  of  the  law,  for  they  had 
not  laken  any  oaths,  or  entered  into  any  orders,  which  brought 
them  under  the  statute  prohibiting  the  increase  of  monks  in 
Ireland.  They  had,  however,  registered  themselves  as  the 
Emancipation  Act  required,  but  under  a  protest  that  they  felt 
that  they  did  not  come  under  the  interpretation  of  that  Act. 
He  wished  that  his  example  in  refraining  from  making  attacks 
on  the  religion  of  others  might  be  followed  by  those  who,  with 
Christian  charity  ever  on  their  tongues,  exhibited  little  of  it  in 
their  speeches  and  actions. 


Same  Subject  ;  Same  Date. 
Mr.  O'Connell  said  he  would  give  the  hon.  member  as  much 
•conscience  as  he  pleased ;  he  wished  Protestants  had  a  little 
more  of  it.  The  hon.  and  learned  member  said  the  Dublin 
University  was  open  to  Catholics.  Yes,  as  far  as  education 
went,  they  were  very  liberal ;  but  they  never  gave  a  scholarship 
or  a  fellowship  to  a  Catholic :  they  were  very  careful  of  their 
good  things.  But  to  this  he  would  answer,  the  college  of  May- 
nooth  was  precisely  on  a  footing  with  the  Dublin  University. 
Protestants  might  be  educated  there  if  they  pleased,  and,  with 
all  due  regard  to  their  consciences,  they  might  attend  all  the 
courses,  excepting,  of  course,  those  of  religion.  He  would  now 
relate  an  instance  of  the  way  in  which  Catholics  in  a  Catholic 
country  treated  such  a  subject  as  this.  In  Belgium  a  vote  of 
money  was  moved  in  the  Chamber  of  Representatives  towards 
the  expenses  of  a  Protestant  chapel  in  Brussels.  Some  division 
of  opinion  took  place  on  that  occasion  ;  there  were  four  Catholic 
clergymen  in  the  Chambers,  and  three  of  those  voted  in  favour 
of  the  grant,  and  only  one  against  it. 
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Suhject,  Adjourned  Debate — The  Church  (Ireland)  ; 
Date,  July  23,  1835. 

Mr.  O'Connell  rose  amidst  loud  cries  of  "  Question,"  and 
"Go  on."  He  said,  if  hon.  gentlemen  would  listen  to  him  for 
a  few  minutes,  he  promised  to  sit  down  the  moment  they  ex- 
pressed their  disinclination  to  hear  him  further.  He  should 
not  go  into  any  details  on  the  question,  for  these  were  already 
fully  before  the  House  ;  but  he  said  at  once  that  one  of  the  worst 
things  which  they  could  do  for  Ireland  was  to  reject  this 
measure.  What  was  the  real  question  before  them?  The 
House,  which  had  been  called  together  under  the  auspices  of 
the  right  hon.  baronet,  the  member  for  Tamworth,  who  had 
declared  himself  hostile  to  the  great  principle  of  the  measure, 
the  House  had  resolved  that  the  Irish  nation  should  participate 
in  the  advantages  of  that  which  was  national  property.  That 
declaration  had  raised  the  hopes  of  the  people  of  Ireland.  He 
implored  the  House,  then,  to  pause  and  consider  the  fatal  conse- 
quences which  must  inevitably  result  from  the  rejection  of  the 
measure,  not  only  to  the  empire  generally,  but  to  the  hon. 
gentleman  opposite,  on  whose  actions  and  on  whose  course  of 
proceeding  alone,  the  consequences  of  that  rejection  must  rest. 
The  hopes  of  the  Irish  people  had  been  raised ;  anticipations  of 
the  redress  of  long-existing  and  heavy  wrongs  had  been  excited 
in  their  bosoms  ;  they  were  taught,  for  the  first  time,  to  feel 
that  their  brethren  in  England  had  awakened  to  a  sense  of  the 
demand  they  possessed  on  their  sympathies  and  kindly  feelings. 
He  entreated  the  House  not  to  cast  lightly  away  the  good 
effects  which  this  impression  had  already  produced.  Tranquil- 
lity and  peace  had  even  now  been  in  a  great  measure  restored. 
The  judges  in  the  southern  and  western  parts  of  the  country 
had  complimented  the  grand  juries  on  the  tranquillity  of  their 
respective  districts  ;  the  only  disturbances  that  had  been  com- 
mitted had  taken  place  in  the  North  of  Ireland,  and  they  had 
originated  with  the  extreme  loyalists,  who  had  so  misconducted 
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themselves  that  it  became  necessary  for  the  soldieis  to  fire  upon 
them.  He  implored  the  House,  in  the  strongest  and  most 
emphatic  terms  he  could  possibly  make  use  of,  not  to  accede  to 
the  proposition  of  the  right  hon.  baronet,  the  member  for  Tam- 
worth,  the  more  especially  after  what  had  taken  place  in  the 
course  of  the  debate ;  in  which,  although  great  interest  was  ex- 
pressed as  to  the  number  of  Protestants  in  different  places — 
now  stated  to  be  120  here  and  50  there,  and  again  20  else- 
where— no  allusion  had  been  made  to  the  number  of  Catholics 
in  the  different  benefices.  And  yet,  what  was  the  real  state  of 
the  case.  In  the  diocese  of  Armagh  the  total  number  of  Protes- 
tants was  783,000,  of  which  517,782  were  Episcopalians,  while 
the  number  of  Catholics  was  1,437,401—1,437,401  Eoman 
Catholics  in  the  diocese  of  Armagh  alone.  In  Dublin  the 
number  of  Protestants  was  137,230,  and  that  of  the  Catholics 
1,630,681.  In  the  diocese  of  Cashel  the  number  of  Protestants 
was  112,434,  the  number  of  Roman  Catholics,  2,220,000  and 
upwards.  In  Connaught  the  number  of  Protestants  was  444,900, 
the  number  of  Catholics  1,188,500.  Could  the  Established  Church 
in  Ireland,  under  any  circumstances  whatever,  be  called  a 
National  Church  ?  "  Can  you  presume,"  continued  the  hon. 
and  learned  gentleman,  "  can  you  presume,  I  ask  you,  to  call 
the  Established  Church  of  Ireland  a  National  Church  ?  Turn 
Ireland  into  a  province  if  you  please;  call  it  a  Provincial  Church, 
jmd  then  I  will  discuss  with  you  the  point,  whether  its  extent 
is  sufficiently  commensurate  with  its  utility  to  justify  the  appel- 
lation ;  but  the  mere  act  of  calling  an  establishment  like  this  a 
National  Church  is  as  gross  a  violation  of  every  principle  of 
nationality  as  can  be  conceived."  The  Catholics  of  Ireland, 
cuutmued  the  hon.  and  learned  member,  were  six  millions  and 
a  half ;  the  total  number  of  Protestants  was  one  million  and 
a  half  Count  them,  take  them  man  for  man,  and  what  was 
the  result?  A  balance  of  five  millions  in  favour  of  the  Catholics. 
What  did  they  find  else  ?  That  there  were  two  Catholics  for 
every  Protestant,  and  a  siu-plus  of  three  millions  and  a  half  of 
Catholics  into  the  bargain.     Why  was  this  Church  Establish- 
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ment,  this  National  Church,  to  be  endured  ?  An  hon.  and  gal- 
lant member  had  alluded  to  the  town  of  Dundalk,  and  had 
stated  that  the  members  of  the  Church  were  increasing  in  that 
neighbourhood.  The  town  and  parish  contained  1,433  members 
of  the  Establishment,  and  when  reminded  that  that  included 
the  fourteen  Protestant  inhabitants  of  Castletown,  the  hon. 
member  asked  what  that  had  to  do  with  the  case  ?  But  do  not 
let  it  be  forgotten  that  the  rector  of  these  united  parishes  was 
also  rector  of  Louth.  Where,  then,  was  the  anxious  attention 
to  the  wants  of  the  few  Protestants  in  the  parish  of  Castletown  ? 
Of  course  the  rector  of  these  united  parishes  does  full  justice  to 
the  261  members  of  the  Church  in  his  parish  of  Louth.  Where, 
then,  was  the  anxiety  to  provide  each  clergyman  with  his  £175? 
The  rector  of  Louth  was  resident,  and  had  only  his  261  Protes- 
tant parishioners  to  take  care  of.  Why  not,  then,  give  up  his 
£2,000  a  year  surplus  for  other  purposes  ?  He  would  take  the 
dioceses  of  Eaphoe  and  Ardagh  as  to  the  number  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Established  Church  and  the  CalhoUcs,  and  even  the 
most  bigoted  must  admit  that  he  had  not  taken  an  unfair  case, 
but  that  it  was  unexceptionable  In  the  first  of  these  dioceses, 
then,  take  the  33,600  members  of  the  Establishment  to  the 
145,000  Catholic  inhabitants  of  it,  and  in  the  latter  the  17,000 
Protestants  against  the  195,000  Catholics.  The  revenues  of 
the  Church  should  be  for  the  religious  instruction  of  the  entire 
400,000  inhabitants  of  these  dioceses.  Every  parish  paid  tithes 
— there  was  a  glebe  house,  or  land,  in  almost  every  one  of  the 
parishes  of  those  dioceses.  But  take,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
diocese  of  Tuam  with  its  467,000  Catholics  against  its  9,000 
members  of  the  Establishment.  The  Establishment  was  in- 
tended for  both  the  9,000  Protestants  and  the  467,000 
Catholics. 

He  was  told,  however,  in  the  vulgar  language  of  authoritj', 
that  Protestant  worship  must  be  maintained  in  every  parish. 
Here,  then,  were  the  467,000,  and  the  9,000  members  of  the 
Church.  They  were  told  that  the  means  of  religious  instruc- 
tion must  be  maintained  for  the  latter ;  but  who  was  to  provide 
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for  the  religious  instruction  of  the  467,000  Catholics  ?  "Was  it 
not  themselves  ?  They  were  taxed  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
Protestant  Church,  and  they  supported  their  own  churches, 
and  they  had  their  own  archbishops,  and  bishops,  and  deans, 
and  priests,  and  curates,  without  coming  to  the  treasury  of 
Protestants,  or  taking  money  from  their  pockets.  They  did 
not  require  Protestants  to  contribute  to  their  Church;  but 
there  were  many  liberal  Protestants,  and  they  received  the 
blessings  of  thousands  for  it,  who  did  largely  contribute  to 
the  building  of  places  of  Divine  worship.  Was  not  the  Pro- 
testant Church  as  good  as  that  of  the  Catholics,  and  it  required 
this  adventitious  aid  ?  Had  it  not  a  powerful  influence  on  the 
human  mind  ?  It  was  said  that  the  Catholic  religion  was 
founded  in  ignorance  and  could  be  dispelled  by  education ;  how, 
then,  could  those  who  advanced  such  an  opinion  refuse  to 
Catholics  the  chance  of  education  out  of  the  funds  which  they 
mainly  contributed  to  ?  But  there  was  an  objection  to  educate 
the  Catholics.  It  was  said  that  they  were  a  benighted  set,  and 
buried  in  ignorance,  and  that  the  only  remedy  was  in  educa- 
tion. By  this  means  it  was  said  that  they  would  be  made 
Protestants  ;  then  why  not  adopt  this  course,  if  such  was  the 
result  that  was  expected?  The  truth  was,  they  charged  the 
Catholics  with  ignorance,  and  refused  the  means  which  they 
alleged  would  dispel  it.  The  hon.  member  for  Cumberland 
had  done  him  the  honour  of  noticing  him  in  a  pointed  manner 
— a  notice  which  he  (Mr.  O'Connell)  had  not  provoked  in  any 
manner  ;  the  right  hon.  baronet  had  touched  on  topics  which  had 
not  previously  been  alluded  to ;  he  then  went  on  to  sneer  at  the 
Catholics,  and  to  heap  his  praise  on  the  Protestant  Dissenters 
of  England.  The  deductions  from  his  speech  were  very  different 
from  the  facts  he  had  stated,  for  he  had  drawn  out  of  his 
pocket  a  passage  of  Clarendon,  respecting  the  turning  the 
bishops  out  of  the  House  of  Lords;  but,  instead  of  endea- 
vouring to  excite  unnecessary  fears,  he  should  rather  have 
deplored  the  circumstances  which  had  brought  matters  to 
that  point.      He    should  have   deplored  their   conduct,    and 
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remembered  that  the  bishops  occupied  themselves  in  hunting 
out  where  the  Dissenters  had  last  been  at  prayers,  and 
pursued  such  a  course  of  persecution  as  excited  the  indignation 
of  the  people  of  England.  He  should  not  have  forgotten 
that  they  had  lent  themselves  in  every  instance  to  palliate 
the  crimes  of  the  court.  "When  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
sneered  at  the  Catholics  and  praised  the  Protestant  Dissenters 
of  England,  and  endeavoured  to  excite  alarm  by  alluding  to  the 
expulsion  of  the  bishops  from  the  other  House,  he  might  have 
remembered,  that  this  was  done  by  the  provocations  heaped  upon 
the  Protestant  Dissenters,  and  there  was  not  a  single  Catholic 
then  in  Parliament  who  voted  for  the  bishops  retaining  their 
seats  in  the  Upper  House.  They  then  pursued  a  consistent  and 
zealous,  but  mistaken  course  of  policy.  "Was  this,  then,  a  topic 
for  the  right  hon.  member  to  sneer  at  the  Catholics  for  ? 
But  what  had  the  Church  gained  by  the  rejection  of  the 
Bill  of  last  year?  By  that  Bill  the  Protestant  clergyman 
was  to  receive  £77  10s.  per  cent,  from  the  Treasury,  and 
to  be  exempted  from  all  the  trouble  and  anxiety  of  collecting 
his  tithes.  Had  the  Irish  clergy,  then,  gained  by  the  rejection 
of  the  Bill  of  last  year  as  compared  with  either  of  the  measures 
that  had  been  introduced  in  the  present  session  ?  The  right 
hon.  and  gallant  officer  proposed  in  his  Bill  to  give  the  Irish 
clergyman  £2  10s.  per  cent,  less  than  he  would  have  received 
by  that  rejected  by  the  House  of  Lords  last  year.  A  further 
reduction  was  to  be  made  in  this  measure ;  so  that  if  this 
measure  had  passed,  £5  10s.  per  cent,  would  be  lost  to  the 
clergy  in  every  £100  more  than  would  have  been  the  case 
if  the  Bill  of  last  year  had  not  been  delayed.  But  if  this 
measure  were  rejected  what  would  be  the  Bill  of  next  year. 
The  BiU  of  last  year  was  rejected,  which  the  noble  lord  had 
opposed  in  consequence  of  so  much  being  taken  from  the 
Church ;  but  he  hinted  that  that  part  of  the  Bill  of  this  year 
which  was  to  reduce  the  income  of  the  clergy  to  £73  5s.  per 
cent,  should  have  his  approval.  So,  then,  this  year  those 
were  ready  to  accept  £73  5s.  per  cent,  who  rejected  the  Bill 
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of  last  year,  wMch  was  to  give  the  clergy  £77  1  Os.  per  cent. 
The  right  hon.  baronet  might  despise  the  Catholics  of  Ireland, 
and  might  call  upon  the  House  to  throw  out  this  measure  ; 
but  what  did  his  Church  gain  by  the  rejection  of  the  Bill  of 
last  year  ?  Had  the  Church  gained  by  the  massacres  that  had 
taken  place  because  that  Bill  did  not  pass?  How  had  it 
gained  ?  Was  it  by  the  slaughter  of  the  men  at  Bathcormac, 
whose  lives  would  have  been  spared  if  this  Bill  had  passed  ? 
Had  the  Church  gained  by  the  rejection  of  that  Bill? 
He  would  appeal  to  the  wailings  of  the  widows,  and  the 
screams  of  the  children,  and  the  moaning  of  the  parents, 
for  the  husband's,  and  father's,  and  offspring's  blood  that 
had  been  shed  at  Eathcormac.  Were  more  Eathcormacs 
desired  ?  The  Catholics  of  Ireland  were  not  only  treated 
with  disregard,  but  with  contempt.  In  passing  through 
Connemara,  ten  Protestants  would  hardly  be  met  with  in 
the  district,  which  was  equal  to  one  to  a  square  mile,  and  yet 
a  Protestant  Establishment  must  be  kept  up  in  that  part  of 
the  country. 

You  are  strong  (observed  the  hon.  and  learned  gentle- 
man), and  you  will  tell  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  that  their  feel- 
ings and  judgments  shall  be  outraged,  and  that  they  shall  be 
exposed  to  every  injustice  ?  Will  you  tell  them  that,  although 
they  are  upwards  of  7,000,000,  their  feelings  shall  be  wounded 
and  insulted,  and  their  interests  sacrificed,  for  the  gratification 
of  800,000  persons  ?  It  might  be  proper  that  the  800,000  should 
have  provision  made  for  their  religious  instruction,  but  would 
they  not  allow  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  Irish  nation  to 
receive  any  share  of  education  from  the  funds  which  were  mainly 
furnished  by  themselves,  lest  they  should  be  improved  ?  And 
who  pursued  such  policy — what  statesman,  forsooth  ?  He  could 
not  help  smiling  at  the  pious  Serjeant  (Mr.  Serjeant  Jackson) 
saying  that  the  members  of  the  Irish  Church  had  not  increased 
because  it  had  been  so  poor  for  such  a  series  of  years.  He 
thought  that  he  saw  the  tears  flowing  down  the  learned  Ser- 
jeant's cheeks  when  he  uttered  such  a  pious  lamentation.     These 
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receivers  of  tithes,  then,  were  so  poor  that  they  could  not  propa- 
gate their  religion  in  Ireland,  and  yet  it  might  be  thought  that 
the  Catholic  priest  would  be  poorer  who  received  no  tithes. 
The  lamentation  was,  that  there  was  no  corn  in  Egypt ;  but  how 
just  was  the  remark.  Allusion  had  been  made  to  the  Island  of 
Achill,  the  Protestant  incumbent  of  which  received  £900  a-year. 
A  person  had  been  sent  over  to  that  island  from  Exeter  Hall  to 
convert  the  Catholics.  He  took  out  with  him  a  capital  of 
£2,500,  and  took  a  number  of  Protestants  with  him,  who 
were  daily  increasing.  As  the  island  at  the  time  was  overflow- 
ing with  population,  the  people  were  dissatisfied  and  drove  the 
settlers  elsewhere,  and  yet  this  had  been  the  ground  of  attack 
on  the  Catholic  Church.  The  same  circumstances  would  cer- 
tainly have  taken  place  elsewhere.  He  could  not  refrain  from 
laughing  at  the  importance  attached  to  the  increase  of  the  num- 
ber of  Protestants  in  some  parishes.  Any  person  who  carefully 
looked  at  the  two  columns  in  the  report — the  one  taken  in  1830, 
and  the  other  in  1834 — would  see  that  the  latter  was  rather  a 
correction  of  the  former ;  he,  however,  did  not  place  the  slightest 
reliance  on  such  returns.  In  one  parish,  near  his  own  residence, 
it  had  been  stated,  that  there  had  been  a  great  increase  in  the 
Protestant  inhabitants  in  the  course  of  three  years — namely, 
from  thirty-two  to  forty-nine.  Now,  it  so  happened  that  sixteen 
Protestants  had  been  transferred  from  one  parish  to  another. 
The  keeper  of  the  water-guard  and  his  family  had  been  moved 
from  one  side  of  the  river  to  the  other.  So  much  for  the  in- 
crease of  Protestants  in  that  quarter.  If  there  had  been  an 
increase  in  one  parish  there  had  been  an  accompanying  diminu- 
tion in  another.  In  another  case  an  apparent  increase  had  taken 
place,  by  a  Protestant  relative  of  his  own  and  his  family  coming 
to  reside  in  a  parish.  This,  however,  was  miserable  special  plead- 
ing with  an  important  question.  He  would  not  follow  the  right 
hon.  member  for  Cumberland  through  the  length  of  his  speech. 
He  had,  amongst  other  things,  alluded  to  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land. But  how  did  the  Scots  acquire  their  Church  ?  Were 
there  no  Grahams  or  Graemes — no  knights  of  the  bright  sword 
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in  those  days.  The  Grahams  seemed  fallen  from  their  former 
chivalry.  They  were  become  j)i'iident  country  gentlemen, 
anxious  to  risk  nothing  ?  Those  who  conquered  for  the  reli- 
gion of  their  country,  risked  everything  for  it.  The  right  hon. 
gentleman,  however,  would  risk  nothing.  They  had  also  re- 
ceived a  lecture  on  charity  by  one  of  the  members  for  Berkshire, 
whom  he  did  not  then  see.  Oh  !  he  perceived  that  the  right 
hon.  member  had  moved  over  the  way ;  he  congratulated  him 
on  his  change  of  place  ;  he  was  in  his  projoer  hemisphere — he 
was  now  in  his  proper  element.  The  hon.  member  reminded 
him  of — 

"  The  last  rose  of  summer 
Left  blooming  alone  ; 
All  its  lovely  companions 
Were  faded  and  gone  I " 

The  hon.  gentleman  had  shown  a  great  deal  of  cunning ;  he 
appeared  to  be  mighty  charitable  and  kind  on  those  points 
which  did  not  hurt  him  in  the  slightest  degree.  He  was  will- 
ing to  give  Poor  Laws  to  Ireland,  forsooth,  which  could  not 
affect  him  in  the  slightest  degree.  The  hon.  gentleman  re- 
minded him  of  the  man  who  gave  a  stone  when  asked  for  bread. 
The  hon.  gentleman  said,  that  he  would  not  consent  to  dispense 
with  any  portion  of  the  revenues  of  the  Protestant  Church  in 
Ireland.  Would  England  give  anything  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  Catholic  clergy  ?  "Were  the  people  of  Ireland  to  con- 
tinue to  pay  the  Protestant  clergy  if  this  measure  did  not  pass  ? 
They  regarded  it  as  the  earnest  of  the  future  peace  and  tran- 
quillity of  Ireland,  and  were  their  hopes  to  be  disappointed,  and 
the  cup  of  expectation  to  be  dashed  again  from  their  lips  ?  By 
the  Bill  of  last  year  the  £1,000,000  advanced  to  the  Irish  clergy 
was  to  be  repaid  to  the  English  Treasury ;  but  what  was  the 
right  hon.  and  gallant  ofl&cer's  proposed  amendment  to  this  ? 
The  £1,000,000  was  to  be  allowed  to  the  clergy,  and  no  portion 
of  that  sum  was  to  be  repaid.  The  plan  of  the  present  ministry 
was  to  give  up  the  £1,000,000  to  the  clergy,  and  by  doing  sa 
to  endeavour  to  make  a  purchase   of  the   peace   of  Ireland  \ 
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Twenty  millions  were  freely  given  to  remove  the  stain  of  slavery 
from  the  British  colonies,  and  was  the  House  unwilling  to  give 
£1,000,000  to  relieve  the  Catholics  from  the  oppression  of  that 
grinding  faction  which  had  crushed  the  country  to  the  dust — 
which  had  deeply  imbued  its  hands  in  the  Wood  of  the  people 
of  Ireland,  and  was  now  as  anxious  as  ever  to  pursue  a  similar 
course  ? 

The  passing  of  this  measure  would  produce  a  great  and 
electric  eifect  throughout  Ireland.  It  would  proclaim  to  the 
people  of  that  country  the  downfall  of  those  who  had  tyrannized 
over  them — the  dismissal  of  that  faction  which  had  ever  exerted 
itself  to  oppress  and  crush  them  to  the  earth.  Even  now  the 
toast  was  drunk  of  "Protestant  Ascendancy;"  that  was,  that 
there  should  not  be  equality,  but  that  one  party  should  domi- 
neer over  another.  The  law,  however,  had  put  Catholics  on  a 
footing  of  equality  with  Protestants,  and  if  the  attempt  were 
made  to  put  them  down,  they  would  reply,  "We are  7,000,000, 
ard  will  not  be  suppressed  by  a  miserable  minority."  Was  the 
House  proud  of  putting  its  hands  into  the  pockets  of  the  Irish 
people  for  the  purpose  of  taking  tithes  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  Protestant  clergy  ?  He  thanked  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
(Sir  James  Graham)  for  the  sneers  he  had  indulged  in  at  the 
Catholics.  He  was  a  man  of  nice  conscience ;  corn  and  cur- 
rency was  formerly  his  maxim  ;  now  it  must  be  conscience  and 
candour.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  had  taunted  him  about 
the  bloody  head  and  bones.  The  sneer  came  extremely  well 
from  such  a  quarter.  Half  Eeformer,  half  Tory ;  pallid  with 
fear  on  one  side,  insolent  with  temerity  on  the  other.  He 
would  keep  up  the  apparition  before  the  right  hon.  gentleman, 
and  set  up  the  bloody  head  and  bones  for  a  coat  of  arms  for 
him.  The  great  object  of  the  people  of  Ireland  was  to  procure 
peace  and  tranquillity  from  the  British  empire.  All  that  they 
demanded  was  justice ;  it  had  been  long  withheld  from  them, 
and  then  they  demanded  an  independent  Legislature.  The 
demand  was  made,  and  the  proposition  was  met  with  an  over- 
whelming majority  of  that  House,  and  the   unanimous  vote 
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of  the  otlier  House  ;  but,  then,  the  two  branches  of  the  Legisla- 
ture solemnly  promised  to  adopt  immediate  steps  to  get  rid  of 
the  grievances  of  Ireland.  He  asked,  were  they  or  were  they 
not  prepared  to  fulfil  their  promises  ?  The  right  hon.  baronet 
opposite  and  his  friends  had  never  in  their  whole  career  bene- 
fited Ireland  by  more  than  a  single  measure,  and  that  was  in- 
variably disfigured  by  their  pointing  to  one  individual  and 
stigmatising  him.  He  remembered  the  origin  of  the  career  of 
the  hon.  member  for  Cambridge,  and  it  furnished  a  melancholy 
story ;  but  he  certainly,  with  most  beautiful  consistency,  held 
out  till  the  end,  and  in  the  end  pronounced  his  own  eulogium. 
On  what  ground  could  they  object  to  the  present  Bill  ?  It  pro- 
vided for  the  spiritual  wants  of  the  Protestants,  and  it  gave  to 
the  Catholics  nothing  more  than  just  as  much  education  as  could 
be  provided  for  by  the  surplus.  They  were  told  that  ecclesias- 
tical property  was  inalienable.  "Was  it  so  ?  Did  it  not  origi- 
nally belong  to  the  Roman  Catholics,  and  was  it  not  wrested 
from  them  ?  Was  it  inalienable  ?  If  so,  he  claimed  it.  The 
power  which  gave  it  to  them  had  the  power  to  take  it  away. 
He  put  it  to  the  hon.  member  for  Cumberland  if  a  few  Roman 
Catholics  found  their  way  to  Coekermouth,  and  insisted  on 
taxing  the  Protestants,  what  would  he  say  ?  Would  he  not 
resort  to  his  bright  sword  to  resist  the  innovation  ?  He  would 
resist  to  the  death,  and  he  would  have  a  right  to  do  so.  The 
people  of  Ireland  did  not  resist.  To  be  sure  they  had  got  a 
habit  of  not  paying.  Though,  perhaps,  the  jocose  speech  of  the 
noble  lord  on  the  subject  of  his  own  religion  might  coax  them 
into  doing  so.  This  was  their  time  to  introduce  the  principle 
contained  in  this  Bill.  They  did  wrong  last  year  in  rejecting 
it.  Why  was  it  rejected  ?  Why,  because  a  noble  duke — no, 
he  begged  his  pardon  ;  he  believed  that  noble  duke  strove 
against  the  Opposition,  seeing  what  the  probable  efi'ect  would 
be  to  the  clergy ;  but  he  was  overwhelmed,  and  acquiesced  in 
the  violence  of  those  whose  violence  and  bigotry  were  allowed 
to  prevail.  He  hoped  they  would  see  no  more  religion  stained 
with  blood  ;  he  hoped  they  would  see  no  more  of  the  pity  which, 
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while  it  raised  its  eyes  in  devotion,  found  a  musket  with  a 
bayonet  fixed.  Let  them  not  be  swayed  at  such  a  time  as  this 
by  considerations  of  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence  ;  but  let  them 
rather,  in  the  noble  spirit  of  benevolence,  endeavour  to  infuse 
peace  and  tranquillity  into  Ireland. 


Subject,  Payments  to   the  Clergy  (Ireland)  ; 
Date,  July  29,  1835. 

Mr.  O'Connell  remarked  that  the  disclosure  of  bad  prin- 
ciples sometimes  led  to  good.  The  right  lion,  member  for  the 
University  of  Dublin  had  that  night  given  them  a  specimen  of 
his  liberality  of  feeling ;  he  seemed  actuated  with  such  zeal  as 
to  amount  almost  to  spiritual  ferocity.  The  hon.  member 
seemed  to  be  actuated  by  the  feeling  that  he  alone  was  infallible, 
and  that  the  law  which  he  laid  down  must  be  right.  He  was 
glad  that  the  hon.  and  learned  member  for  Bandon  had  at  last 
shown  himself  up.  Perhaps  the  House  had  not  been  aware  that 
the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  had  been  secretary  to  the 
Kildare- street  Society  for  twenty-five  years.  He  was  the  man 
to  whom  the  superintendence  of  the  education  of  the  people  had 
been  intrusted.  Could  they  be  surprised  that  the  people  of 
Ireland  were  dissatisfied  with  the  system  of  education  afi'orded 
in  the  Kildare-street  Society  schools  after  what  had  fallen  that 
night  from  the  hon.  member.  He  had  told  them — and  he  had 
been  cheered  by  those  behind  him  when  he  did  so — that  chil- 
dren had  been  educated  within  the  walls  of  a  convent.  The 
hon.  gentleman  did  not  say  whether  or  not  there  were  any 
Protestant  children  in  the  number.  What  was  the  use,  he 
would  ask,  of  keeping  up  a  church  in  a  parish  where  there  were 
no  Protestants  ?  "Were  they  to  maintain  a  church  for  abstract 
Protestants  ?  If  there  was  not  a  single  Protestant  in  a  parish, 
what  was  the  use  of  keeping  up  a  church  and  paying  a  clergy- 
man ?  Was  it  that  the  atmosphere  might  be  improved  by  the 
savour  of  Protestantism  ?  He  would  ask  the  late  Secretary  of 
the  Kildare-street  Society  at  once,  where  was  the  Protestantism 
where  there  were  no  Protestants  ?  But  were  the  souls  of  Catholics 
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of  less  value  than  those  of  Protestants  ?  The  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman  would  make  the  9,000  Catholic  inhabitants  of  some 
parishes  pay  largely  for  the  support  of  a  Protestant  clergyman, 
and  the  maintenance  of  a  church  for  the  religious  instruction  of 
five  Protestants.  Were  not  the  Catholics  equally  entitled  to 
the  means  of  instruction  as  the  Protestants  ?  Was  redemption 
to  be  counted  in  money  ?  Was  it  a  part  of  the  Divine  opera- 
tion not  to  think  it  charity  to  inculcate  the  feeling  of  benevo- 
lence on  the  part  of  the  five  to  the  9,000  ?  "  But  you  only 
think  of  money,"  said  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman.  If  that 
be  your  religion,  avow  it — and  then  we  understand  it;  and  I 
say,  we  want  not  your  cant  or  hypocrisy  ;  but  tell  us  that  you 
battle  for  money — for  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence.  Is  that 
your  religion  ?  If  it  be,  say  so.  If,  indeed,  you  have  Protes- 
tant feelings,  you  will  rejoice  to  take  away  the  tarnish  upon 
your  religion. 

Great  alarm  had  been  expressed  at  the  idea  of  a  number  of 
children  being  educated  at  a  school-room  in  a  convent.  What 
harm  was  there  in  the  school-room  being  within  the  walls  of  a 
convent  ?  It  was  an  absurdity  to  suppose  that  a  school  could 
be  held  there  for  the  purpose  of  proselytism.  There  were  two 
classes  of  nuns  in  Ireland — one  who  devoted  themselves  to  the 
education  of  the  poor,  and  the  other  who  were  employed  in 
visiting  the  sick.  When  the  cholera  raged  with  such  violence 
in  Ireland,  these  excellent  women  devoted  themselves  to  attend- 
ing the  sick  in  the  hospitals.  In  his  neighbourhood  eleven 
nuns  constantly  attended  the  hospital  for  twenty-four  hours ; 
and  at  the  expiration  of  that  time,  they  were  succeeded  by 
eleven  others.  There  was  not  one  individual,  however,  from 
Kildare-place  to  be  met  with  in  those  places  of  misery.  In  the 
prime  of  life,  and  vigour  of  health,  these  amiable  women  tended 
in  the  most  pestilential  atmosphere  those  who  had  been  attacked 
•by  that  frightful  disease.  He  had  seen  them  at  the  time,  and 
they  were  most  cheerful  in  consequence  of  the  satisfaction  they 
experienced  in  doing  good  and  alleviating  the  sufierings  of  their 
fellow-creatures.     In  Kiilarney  he  knew  a  convent  in  which 
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three  jaung  Protestants  had  been  placed  by  their  parents  for 
the  purpose  of  education.  Their  parents  had  sent  them  there 
from  choice,  and  had  no  fear  of  proselytism.  He  challenged 
any  man  to  point  out  a  single  instance  in  which  the  nuns  en- 
gaged in  education  in  Ireland  had  ever  interfered  with  the 
religion  of  the  Protestant  children  intrusted  to  their  care. 
He  would  meet  any  antagonist  foot  to  foot  on  this  point,  and 
would  defy  him  to  point  out  a  single  instance  where  such  con- 
duct had  been  proved.  He  denied,  also,  that  the  Protestant 
children  attending  the  schools  under  the  new  system  of  educa- 
tion were  ever  interfered  with  by  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy. 
This  had  repeatedly  been  asserted ;  but  he  challenged  any  hon. 
member  to  show  him  a  single  instance  of  the  kind.  If  they  did 
not  do  so,  what  became  of  their  declarations  on  the  subject?  The 
hon.  and  learned  gentleman  opposite  had  spoken  with  a  degree  of 
bigotry,  which  he  was  surprised  that  a  man  of  education  could 
exhibit.  It  was  the  remains  of  that  bigotry  which,  thank  Grod, 
the  present  G-overnment  had  put  down.  They  never  could  have 
a  recurrence  of  that  system  which  the  hon.  gentleman  was  so 
anxious  to  see  carried  into  effect.  The  late  Government  even 
had  shrunk  from  adopting  that  system  which  the  hon.  gentle- 
man advocated.  They  had  refused  to  abolish  the  new  system 
of  education,  and  fall  back  on  the  Kildare-place  Society.  All 
that  he  required  was  a  modification  of  the  law.  He  had  been 
told  that  there  should  be  no  surplus.  At  the  present  moment 
there  was  a  Protestant  clergyman  in  every  parish  in  Ireland. 
There  was  not  a  benefice  or  parish  that  was  not  filled  up.  Now, 
a  second  number  of  these,  on  vacancies  occurring,  were  not  to 
be  filled  up  ;  and  was  he  to  be  told  that  no  income  would  be 
derived  from  these  parishes  ?  Was  there  no  difference  whether 
or  not  the  parishes  were  filled  up  ?  In  the  province  of  Leinster 
there  were  2,200,000  Catholics  and  183,000  Protestants.  The 
Church  was  to  be  better  apportioned  to  the  wants  of  the  latter 
than  it  at  present  was.  It  was,  therefore,  a  monstrous  absurdity 
to  tell  him  that  there  would  be  no  surplus  in  that  province. 
The  truth  was,  that  the  animus  which  was  now  manifested  on 
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the  subject  originated  in  that  paltry  feeling  of  superiority  which 
had  been  engendered  in  one  party  in  Ireland,  through  the  in- 
strumentality of  England,  whose  policy  it  was  to  create  division. 
He  trusted  that  the  time  was  not  distant  when  the  Kildare- 
place  Society  and  its  orators,  and  the  Recorder  and  his  judicial 
qualifications,  would  be  estimated  at  their  full  value,  and  would 
sink  into  the  insignificance  they  deserved. 


Subject,  Municipal  Corporations  (Ireland)  Eill  ;  Date, 
June  14,  1836. 

The  Dublin  Corporation  was  for  years  tlie  subject  of  O'Connell's  special 
attention.  It  was  a  monopoly  not  of  sound  and  respectable  Protestantism  but 
of  Orange  fiiction.  His  fiercest  invectives  were  hurled  at  it ;  his  duel  with 
D'Esterre  originated  in  one  of  his  attacks  on  it,  and  he  carried  the  lingual  war 
into  the  House  with  all  the  energy  which  was  his  special  characteristic.  If  he 
had  only  been  a  pagan  or  a  Hindoo  he  would  have  been  exceedingly  honoured 
by  some  modern  writers  for  his  hatred  of  shams  and  his  vigorous  denunciations 
of  abuses.  With  the  Times  he  had  an  internecine  feud,  which  resulted  in  an 
exchange  of  amenities  with  the  member  for  Berkshire.  The  whole  subject 
caused  fierce  debate.  The  stronghold  of  intolerance  was  well  defended;  so 
well  indeed  that  the  argument  ran  thus: — "  Three-fourths  of  the  people  of 
Ireland  are  Papists;  therefore  they  are  unfit  to  enjoy  municipal  institutions." 
Mr.  Walter  spoke  during  the  debate,  and  O'Connell  rose  to  object  to  his 
speech,  on  the  ground  that  he  had  Introduced  the  Poor  Laws,  and  that  there 
had  been  quite  enough  about  the  Poor  Laws  in  the  Times.  "  I  wish  to 
heaven,"  exclaimed  O'Connell,  "  the  hon.  member  would  take  himself  from 
this  side  of  the  House.  I  scented  him  last  session  as  the  'Last  Rose  of 
Summer,'  and  yet  he  still  remains  amongst  us.  I  wish  he  would  go  to  the 
side  where  he  votes,  and  not  remain  where  he  ought  not  to  be."  Colonel  Peel 
shouted,  "  Order  ;"  but  O'Connell  was  not  easily  silenced.  "  Has  that  person 
observed  the  slightest  decency  towards  me,  and  shall  I  not  now  be  permitted 
to  retort  upon " 

Mr.  Kearsley  rose  to  order.  A  scene  followed.  ]\Ir.  Richards  accused 
O'Connell  of  brow-beating  and  ruflianism.  ]Mr.  Walter  kept  his  temper 
<iuietly,  with  the  consolation  that  he  could  have  a  bitter  revenge  elsewhere. 
A  number  of  interruptions  followed,  and  Lord  John  Fiussell  threw  the  cegis 
of  his  protection  over  O'Connell  for  reasons  best  known  to  himself.  O'Con- 
nell continued. 
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Mr.  O'Connell — The  speech  of  the  hon.  member  for  Berk- 
shire, to  which  I  was  adverting  when  interrupted,  contains 
three  subjects.  The  last  was  the  Poor  Laws — the  last  but  one 
on  the  Church  question.  Upon  that  I  have  shown  his  utter 
inconsistency.  Whatever  that  person's  inconsistency  may  be, 
it  is  not  my  fault.  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  it.  It  is  no  act 
of  mine  if  a  man  becomes  a  renegade  to  the  one  side  or  the 
other ;  but  when  a  man  does  so,  it  is  material  that  he  should 
have,  at  least,  the  sympathy  of  those  who  are  also  renegades, 
and  have  abandoned  principles  they  formerly  professed.  It  is 
matter  so  completely  personal  that  it  is  not  to  be  accounted  for. 
The  inconsistency  of  the  hon.  gentleman  is,  however,  a  matter 
of  very  little  importance  in  itself ;  it  certainly  has  very  little  to 
do  with  the  public  interest.  He  has  attacked  all  the  Protes- 
tants— he  has  done  so  in  identifying  them  with  the  wretched 
corporations.  Why,  he  has  done  this  in  utter  ignorance  of 
the  fact  that  the  number  of  Protestants  in  those  corporations 
was  so  miserably  small.  And,  besides,  there  is  evidence 
before  this  House  that  those  Protestants,  who,  from  their 
intelligence  and  education,  belonged  to  the  class  of  politicians, 
were  as  decidedly  and  as  strictly  excluded  from  the  corporations 
as  the  Eoman  Catholics  themselves.  So  totally  ignorant  is  the 
hon.  member  for  Berkshire  upon  the  subject,  that  even  this  fact 
— so  notorious  to  most  others — he  is  not,  in  the  least  degree, 
aware  of.  He  is,  too,  doubly  ignorant  when  he  founds  an 
argument  upon  the  assumption  that  the  corporations  have  been 
the  representatives  of  the  great  body  of  Protestants.  Now,  in 
connection  with  the  hon.  member  for  Berkshire,  I  have  made 
observations  upon  the  T'unesi  newspaper.  The  hon.  member  for 
Knaresborough,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  is  perfectly  correct. 
Well,  then,  he  was  not  perfectly  right ;  but  in  principle  he  was 
right ;  and  if  there  is  a  denial  in  this  House  that  the  individual 
is  not  connected  with  that  paper,  the  moment  I  have  heard 
that  denial,  I  shall  never  again  say  a  word  on  the  subject.  But 
he  is  right.  Let  there  be,  as  there  ought  to  be,  in  this  House, 
a  declaimer  of  any  connection  with  an  instrument  of  falsehood, 
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foulness,  and  calumnj^  of  one  that  affords  an  instance  of  the 
most  abandoned,  and  certainly  the  greatest  degradation  of  talent 
— of  one  that  has  lowered  literature  and  debased  the  character 
of  public  writers  —  that  has  shown  them  up  as  marketable 
commodities — that  has  only  done  this,  that  the  higher  they  rise 
in  public  estimation  the  more  ready  are  they  to  be  bought,  and 
the  greater  must  be  the  price  paid  for  them.  If  there  be  any 
human  being,  out  of  this  House — recollect,  I  speak  of  a  man 
not  in  this  House — who  continues  to  earn  the  wages  of  public 
prostitution — if  there  be  such  a  man  as  I  describe — then,  I  say, 
he  is  too  despicable  for  further  notice.  I  leave  him  to  pocket 
a  portion  of  the  wages  of  his  pensioned  writers. 

Those  who  poison  the  waters  that  even  an  enemy  in  a  hos- 
tile country  drinks  of,  are  accounted  guilty  of  a  crime  most 
abhorrent  to  civilized  life ;  but  what  are  we  to  say  of  those  who 
poison  the  first  sources  of  literature,  who  stigmatise  the  character 
of  a  nation,  and  debauch  the  instruments  of  learning — theirs  is 
the  worst  mode  of  earning  the  wages  of  villainy,  for  theirs  is 
the  most  abominable  of  all  prostitutions.  They  are  those  who 
argue  for  a  question,  and  turn  against  it ;  who  hope  for  one 
thing  to-day  and  turn  against  it  to-morrow.  Hoes  this  touch, 
the  hon.  member  for  Berkshire  ?  I  hope  not.  I  really  hope 
that  he  has  no  connection  with  an  instrument  of  that  kind.  It 
has  been  suggested  by  the  hon.  member  for  Knaresborougli 
that  he  has  not.  I  adopt  the  suggestion.  I  believe  at  once 
that  the  fact  is  as  the  hon.  member  has  stated,  and  then  every 
word  I  have  said  is  merely  in  reply  to  that  base  instrument 
which  has  attacked  me  so  long.  But  if  my  words  do  apply,  I 
mention  no  name,  I  say,  qui  capit  ille  fecit.  Let  him  who  chooses 
take  them  up,  if  any  man  wishes  to  find  them,  and  in  the  vulgar 
phrase,  "  the  cap  fits  him."  I  cannot  help  it.  The  people  of 
Ireland  are  not  so  degraded,  as  the  hon.  member  for  Berkshire 
has  suggested,  that  they  are  incapable  of  managing  their  own 
.affairs.  What  is  the  ground,  what  is  the  pretext  for  saying  so  ? 
It  is  because  they  are  Catholics.  That  is  not  a  topic  which 
-Suits  this  House,  though  it  might  read  well  elsewhere.     It  is  as 
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Britisli  subjects  they  claim  their  right.  Does  any  man  contend 
that  this  measure  alone  will  pacify  Ireland  ?  I  shall  not  do  so. 
Eefuse  it,  and  you  create  agitation,  because  you  afford  additional 
materials  to  the  grievances  which  the  people  already  endure ; 
grant  it,  and  you  advance  another  step,  for  I  admit  you  have 
already  commenced,  in  giving  to  the  people  of  Ireland  equal 
rights  with  every  other  part  of  the  empire.  Why  should  not  a 
measure  like  this  be  adopted  towards  Ireland,  and  which  tends 
so  much  to  the  pacification  and  tranquillity  of  all  ?  It  is  for 
these  reasons  I  have  risen  to  repudiate  the  speech  of  the  hon. 
member  for  Berkshire,  and  to  call  again  for  justice  to  Ireland. 
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Mr.  O'Connell — Sir,  I  have  no  apology  to  ofier,  and  I  be- 
lieve the  House  will  admit  I  stand  in  need  of  no  apology  for  re- 
commending myself  to  its  notice  on  this  subject.  I  confess  that 
my  first  impressions  of  what  has  taken  place  this  evening  were 
of  a  nature  that  I  would  rather  have  suppressed  than  have 
given  them  utterance.  I  do  not  think  that  it  ever  fell  to  my 
lot  to  hear  a  more  unstatesraanlike  speech  from  the  right  hon. 
baronet  than  that  which  he  has  just  uttered.  That  upon  an 
important  question  like  this  the  right  hon.  baronet  should  stand 
up  to  advocate  delay,  under  the  mere  formal  pretence  of  having 
the  Lords'  reasons  and  amendments  printed,  was  in  itself  quite 
astonishing,  and  showed  the  weakness  of  its  position  and  of  his 
arguments.  But  the  right  hon.  baronet  immediately  answered 
on  this  very  point,  by  detailing  the  unhappy  consequences 
which  would  result  from  prolonging  this  discussion.  He 
answered  himself  admirably,  and  his  prudence  in  avoidino-  to 
press  for  another  division  upon  this  question  was  equally  to  be 
admired.  The  right  hon.  baronet  recollected  that  the  former 
division  of  forty-one  had  lately  swollen  into  eighty-six,  and 
he  feared  that  on  another  division  the  majority  would  again  be 
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doubled.    But  whilst  I  admire  the  right  hon.  baronet's  prudence 
in  this  matter,  I  do  not  think  he  has  shown  himself  equally- 
prudent  in   standing  forward,  as  he  has  done,  to  advise  the 
House  of  Lords  to  persevere  in  the  course  they  have  taken  up. 
If  the  people  of  England  were  to  rally  round  the  House  of 
Lords  and  the  Crown  in  this  matter,  as  he  says  they  would, 
what  chance  of  justice  would  remain  to  Ireland  but  in  a  re- 
peal of  the  Union  between  the  two  countries  ?     The  right  hon. 
baronet  adopts  the  House  of  Lords  ;  he  becomes  a  participator 
in  all  their  outrages  against  Ireland,  and  when  at  last  the  seven 
millions  of  people  who  are  wronged  in  these  Acts  are  driven  to 
rank  themselves  in  open  hostility  against  their  lordships,  the 
right   hon.  baronet   flatters   himself  that  he  can  calmly  take 
up  his  position  and  defy  the  storm.     I  know  well  all  this  may 
be  sneered  at,  but  we  are  in  a  temper  to  bear  it.     Scotland  ob- 
tained her  measure  of  Municipal  Reform  two  or  three  years 
ago  ;  England  hers  last  year;  and  this  year  Ireland  might  have 
had  hers  at  the  time  this  Bill  went  up  to  the  House  of  Lords. 
It  has  been  admitted  on  all  hands  that  the  Corporations  of 
Ireland  have  become  grossly  corrupt ;  that  they  have  been  per- 
verted, even  in  the  administration  of  justice,  to  party  purposes 
and  unblushing  partiality.     All  this  has  been  admitted ;  even 
the  hon.  and  learned  Recorder  for  Dublin  could  not  deny  it ; 
and  yet  all  this  is  to  remain  for  another  year  at  least.     I  appeal 
to  the  people  of  England  whether  it  is  just  that  things  which 
no  man  has  had  the  audacity  to  defend  should  be  continued  in 
Ireland  for  two  years  after  similar  abuses  have  been  swept  away 
from  England  ?     I  know  it  may  be  said  that  there  was  not 
time  last  year  to  pass  this  Bill  for  Ireland.     But  look  at  the 
fate  of  the  Bill  sent  up  to  the  Lords  this  year.     What  have 
they  done  with  it  ?     They  have  cut  out  all  the  essential  prin- 
ciples of  it,  and  they  return  it  to  us  a  measure  for  destroying 
all  that  at  present  exists,  without  substituting  anything  in  its 
place.     I  tell  the  right  hon.  baronet  that  the  people  of  Ireland 
will  not  be  content  with  the  9th  Greorge  lY. ;  and  that  there  is 
another  thing,  namely,  the  appointment  of  sheriffs,  which  they 
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will  never  consent  to  give  up.  I  do  not  mean  the  absolute 
appointment,  but  the  choice  of  three,  out  of  which  one  is  to  be 
chosen,  and  with  power  to  reject ;  this  is  a  right  which  the 
people  of  Ireland  do  and  will  demand.  Look  at  the  position 
the  case  is  brought  to,  and  it  is  you,  the  Opposition,  who  have 
done  all  this.  It  is  you  who  have  done  this  injury  to  Ireland, 
declaring  that  she  shall  not  have  what  England  and  Scotland 
are  permitted  to  enjoy.  It  is  you  who  have  adopted  the  man 
who  said  that  the  people  of  Ireland  were  aliens  in  blood,  aliens 
in  religion,  and  aliens  in  country  to  the  people  of  England.  It 
is  you  who  have  injured  the  people  of  Ireland  and  then  insulted 
them.  Aud  then  you  talk  about  avoiding  agitation.  You 
may  have  got  rid  of  the  normal  schools  of  agitation,  but  wait 
till  you  see  what  finished  agitation  you  will  soon  have  about 
you.  For,  from  the  hour  in  which  I  stand  here  till  I  see  cor- 
porate reform  in  Ireland,  I  promise  you  you  shall  have  jDlenty 
of  agitation. 

With  the  exception  of  a  small  faction,  whom  I  may  call 
the  ascendancy  faction,  there  is  not  an  Irishman  who  will  not 
take  offence  at  the  condition  to  which  you  have  attempted 
to  reduce  them,  and  I  shall  despise  the  man  who  did  not 
feel  the  force  of  the  result.  That  you  injure  us  no  man  can 
be  surprised,  but  that  you  should  insult  us  also,  and  with 
impunity,  is  not  to  be  credited.  The  right  hon.  gentleman 
need  not  take  the  trouble  of  going  through  the  towns  of 
Ireland ;  the  towns  of  Ireland  will  meet  in  tlie  open  day — 
there  will  be  no  secrecy  in  the  matter— and  organise  their 
system  for  the  peaceful  agitation  of  their  rights  and  character. 
We  will  do  so,  and  you  ought  to  despise  us  if  we  did  not. 
As  to  these  reasons,  as  they  are  called,  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
cant  and  hypocrisy  could  not  be  carried  further.  I  actually 
blushed  for  Ireland  when  I  heard  a  noble  duke  read  them 
in  the  other  House.  Oh !  what  a  state  of  misery  and  deOTa- 
dation  are  we  reduced  to,  that  you  cannot  meditate  an  act 
of  injury  against  Ireland  bi^t  you  can  find  one  who  was  born 
within  her  shores  to  assist  in  perpetrating  it.  What  hope 
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has  Ireland  now  ?  The  pledge  of  the  House  of  Lords !  Why, 
the  Peers  have  violated  their  pledge  a  thousand  times.  All 
disguise  has  now  been  thrown  off  by  them ;  all  the  disputes 
about  petty  details  have  been  thrown  overboard ;  they  have 
come  to  the  principle,  and  the  principle  they  reject  also.  The 
right  hon.  baronet  halloes  on  the  House  of  Lords  to  persist 
in  rejecting  this  principle,  and  then  he  tells  us  that  their 
lordships  represent  the  people  of  England,  and,  moreover, 
he  finds  out  that  they  have  a  responsibility  also.  But  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  is  a  plagiarist.  A  responsibility  !  so,  too, 
had  Mahomet,  who  told  his  people,  "  You  are  all  represented 
in  me ;  and  as  to  responsibility,  Mahomet  be  praised !  I  am 
responsible  to  God !"  This  is  the  tyrant's  responsibility. 
If  I  were  disposed  to  be  profane,  I  should  like  to  know  how 
we  are  to  bring  that  responsibility  to  bear,  how  to  make 
it  avail  in  human  affairs?  If  their  lordships  are  quietly 
resigned  to  endure  the  punishments  of  the  next  world,  for 
having  done  all  the  mischief  they  can  in  this,  hurrah !  for 
their  lordships'  responsibility  to  God — hurrah !  for  the  high 
priest  and  the  Prophet  of  Mecca !  After  all,  perhaps  you 
are  right.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  speak  of  the  subject 
without  approaching  the  profane ;  but  it  is  him  you  should 
blame,  and  not  me ;  blame  him  who  treated  us,  in  the  first 
instance,  to  this  mighty  theological  discourse  on  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  House  of  Lords,  But,  can  there  be  anything 
more  pitiful  than  such  an  argument  ?  The  House  of  Lords 
are  indeed  responsible — responsible  to  the  people — and  to 
them  they  must  account  for  their  actions,  and  the  true  motives 
of  their  conduct.  They  shall  not  hide  it  under  the  cloak  of 
a  difference  in  religion.  If  that  be  their  reason,  let  them 
speak  it  openly,  let  them  declare  that  Irish  Catholics  are 
irreligious  aliens,  and  mentally  inferior  to  this  country, 
but  they  shall  prove  both  of  these  assertions  if  they  make 
them.  The  right  hon.  baronet  then  went  on  to  talk  about 
the  British  Constitution.  What  is  a  constitution  ?  It  should 
be  more  than  words — it  should  show  itself  in  matter   and 
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for  tlie  good  of  the  people.  I  have  said  that  the  right  hon. 
Baronet's  speech  was  a  most  unstatesmanlike  one;  and  why 
is  it  so,  but  because  it  does  not  contain  a  single  statesmanlike 
reference  to  the  actual  position  of  affairs  and  the  feelings  of 
the  people  upon  this  great  question  ? 

The  House  of  Lords  did  not  dare  to  mutilate  the  English 
Corporation  Reform  Bill  to  so  outrageous  an  extent,  and 
for  this  very  simple  reason — they  saw  the  organised  and 
menacing  determination  of  the  people  of  this  country,  and 
they  were  afraid  to  meet  it.  But  the  House  of  Lords  do 
not  fear  the  people  of  Ireland,  and,  therefore,  they  refuse  to 
do  them  justice.  That  is  the  real  reason  of  their  conduct. 
Every  one  knows  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  suppose  that 
a  Bill  of  utility  to  Ireland  can  ever  be  passed  into  law. 
If  you  talk  of  bringing  in  such  a  measure,  the  answer 
immediately  is,  "  What  possible  chance  have  you  of  passing 
it  through  the  House  of  Lords  ?"  But  is  there  really  any  one 
so  insane  as  to  suppose  that  this  can  last  for  ever  ?  Having 
succeeded  by  dint  of  peaceful  agitation  in  obtaining  one 
portion  of  Catholic  emancipation  from  your  hands  ! — yes,  a 
portion,  for,  after  all,  that  Act  was  but  a  part  of  the  justice 
we  looked  for — having  forced  that  part  from  the  right  hon. 
baronet  and  from  the  noble  duke,  who  in  1828,  talked  about 
conquering  Ireland  with  the  sword,  and  in  1829,  found  it 
more  agreeable  to  put  it  in  the  scabbard — I  tell  you  that 
the  people  of  Ireland  defy  your  menaces  for  the  future. 
Neither  the  noble  duke  nor  your  minority  shall  ever  be 
permitted  to  trample  upon  Ireland  with  impunity.  In  the 
name  of  the  Irish  people  I  give  you  this  defiance.  Do  not 
think  that  I  mock  you  when  I  talk  so  to  you.  I  tell  you 
that  if  you  refuse  to  do  justice  to  us,  we  are  able  to  do 
justice  to  ourselves.  I  have  given  up  the  agitation  of  the 
question  of  the  Repeal  of  the  Union,  and  now  see  ^hat  an 
argument  you  have  given  me  in  support  of  it.  See  the  large 
majority  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  the  majority  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  both   denying  justice  to  Ireland;    and 
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the  leader  of  the  Opposition  party  absolutely  identifying- 
himself  with  the  majority  in  the  House  of  Lords— that  leader 
himself  having  made  a  brief  and  vain  attempt  at  Government 
last  year,  with  the  "  No  Popery  "  flag  floating  over  his  head. 

I  know  there  are  men  who,  because  they  see  a  person  obey 
the  mandate  of  what  he  fancies  to  be  a  superior  authority,  charge 
him  with  the  want  of  personal,  though  I  defy  them  to  deny 
him  moral  courage.  Let  them  try  this  experiment  a  little 
longer,  and  I  tell  them  there  is  not  one  man  in  Ireland,  with 
the  small  exception  I  have  somewhere  else  alluded  to,  who 
would  not  die  ten  thousand  deaths  rather  than  submit  to  the 
insult  which  is  now  attempted  to  be  put  upon  them.  I  know 
the  present  Government  are  disposed  to  do  all  they  possibly 
can  in  order  to  obtain  justice  for  the  people  of  Ireland.  Let 
my  support  of  them  be  misrepresented  as  it  may,  I  shall  support 
them,  because  I  know  there  is  no  alternative  between  a  system 
of  uncompromising  despotism  in  Ireland  and  the  maintenance 
of  the  present  power  of  the  Ministry.  I  repeat,  that  there  is 
not  a  man  in  Ireland  who  can  read,  and  we  are  more  fortunate 
in  this  respect  than  you  are,  but  will  read  the  account  of  these 
proceedings,  and  instantly  demand  of  the  Parliament  to  wipe 
away  the  insult  which  it  has  put  upon  him.  The  moral  courage 
of  a  whole  people  will  unite,  and,  peaceably,  quietly,  but  irre- 
sistibly, demand  one  of  these  two  things— the  Eepeal  of  the 
Union,  or  justice  to  Ireland  from  the  British  Parliament.  For 
my  own  part,  I  shall  continue  the  experiment  I  have  entered 
upon,  of  obtaining  justice  for  Ireland  without  a  Repeal.  I 
shall  persevere  in  that  experiment  as  long  as  it  seems  to  be  com- 
patible with  justice  to  my  country,  and  no  man  would  pardon 
me  if  I  were  to  go  further.  This  is  my  determination.  In  the 
meantime,  you  have  heaped  insult  upon  injury ;  the  iron  has 
entered  into  our  very  souls  ;  but  you  will  find  that  we  are  not 
unresisting  victims,  and  that  you  cannot  continue  this  career 
with  impunity. 
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Suhject,  The  National  Association  (Ireland)  ; 

Date,  July  3,  1837. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Goulburii  called  the  attention  of  the  Prime  IMinister,  Lord 
John  Russell,  to  the  existence  of  an  association  in  Ireland  called  the  National 
Association,  which,  he  said,  "  was  incompatible  with  the  rights  of  the  House." 
Lord  John  Russell  did  not  find  it  convenient  to  quarrel  with  the  "  broguing 
Irishman  "  at  the  moment,  and  replied  that  it  was  not  "  convenient  "  to  give 
an  opinion.  In  the  year  1830  a  society  was  established,  called  "  The  Friends 
of  Ireland,"  which  was  simply  the  Catholic  Association  under  another  name. 
It  was  proscribed,  and  was  at  once  dissolved  and  succeeded  by  the  Anti- 
Union  Association.  Hence  arose  a  permanent  feud  between  O'Connell  and 
the  Marquis  of  Anglesey,  then  Lord  Lieutenant.  It  was  said  that  O'Connell's 
letters  were  opened  in  the  Post  Office  and  inspected,  and  even  letters  addressed 
to  Lim  were  tampered  with  in  the  same  way.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
great  Agitator  gave  considerable  trouble  to  Government.  The  next  Asso- 
ciation was  called  the  Irish  Volunteers  for  Repeal  of  the  Union.  It  was  pro- 
claimed also  ;  but  O'Connell  would  not  submit,  and  was  arrested  with  some 
others.  He  allowed  judgment  to  go  by  default,  but  he  was  never  called  up 
for  sentence;  his  services  were  too  necessary  to  the  Whig  Government. 

Mr.  O'Connell  not  only  higbly  approved  of  what  had  been 
done  by  the  Association,  but  he  had  heartily  joined  in  it.  He 
did  not  know  whether  the  opinion  alluded  to  by  the  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman  had  been  delivered  or  not  by  the  Prime 
Minister,  nor  did  he  much  care.  He  rather  feared  that  it  had 
been  exaggerated.  At  all  events,  he  was  highly  delighted  with 
the  proceedings  of  the  Association ;  and  when  any  specific  charge 
was  brought  against  it  he  would  be  prepared  to  satisfy  the 
country  that  it  was  not  only  legal  but  had  been  most  useful , 
The  Association  had  this  feature  about  it — that,  whereas  the 
Catholic  Association  had  not  one-fourteenth  of  its  number  Pro- 
testant, this  Association  had  more  than  one-third  of  its  members 
Protestant — those,  too,  wore  men  of  rank,  property,  and  intel- 
ligence ;  and  the  number  was  increasing  every  day.  This 
afforded  a  hope  that  Ireland  would  at  length  become  one 
country,  instead  of  being  divided  into  a  faction  on  the  one 
hand  and  the  people  on  the  other.      The  proceedings  in  that 
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Association  were  open  as  day ;  they  courted  publicity  in  every 
discussion  ;  and  he  would  say,  that  he  believed  the  utmost  pos- 
sible facility  was  given  to  every  person  to  know  what  was  done 
amongst  them.  That  Association  had  sprung  from  a  just  sense 
of  wrong,  aggravated  by  insult.  There  had  been  found  men 
audacious  enough  to  assert  that  Irishmen  were  aliens  in  reli- 
gion, in  language,  and  in  blood.  There  had  been  found  a  party 
atrocious  enough  to  join  with  the  individual  who  had  dared  to 
make  use  of  that  insult ;  and  though  the  blood  of  Irishmen  boiled, 
yet  they  had  learned  in  the  school  of  adversity  to  control  and 
reffulate  their  feelings.  That  Association  was  determined  to 
obtain  justice.  They  were  determined  to  obtain  an  equalisation 
in  the  privileges  enjoyed  by  Scotchmen  and  by  Englishmen  ; 
and  if  they  could  not  obtain  justice  otherwise,  they  were  deter- 
mined to  have  it  by  a  domestic  Legislature.  The  Union 
should  not  be  a  mere  paper  and  parchment  Union — it  should 
not  be  a  Union  of  insult  and  degradation.  Tlie  people  of  Ire- 
land hoped  for  justice  in  a  complete  Union ;  and  if  they  could 
not  obtain  a  complete  Union,  he  would  never  despair  of  the 
exertions  of  seven  millions  of  men  in  obtaining  justice  for  them- 
selves. 

Mr.  Shaw  said,  that,  although  it  was  an  inconvenient  practice  to  indulge 
in  incidental  discussion,  yet  he  could  not  allow  any  person  to  suppose,  by  his 
silence,  that  be  acquiesced  in  the  sentiments  of  the  bon.  and  learned  gentle- 
man. It  appeared  to  him  that  the  existence  of  the  Association  was  incon- 
sistent with  the  peace  of  Ireland.  The  Association  assumed  to  itself  the 
functions  of  Parliament,  and  was  inconsistent  with  the  rights  of  that  House. 
The  bon.  and  learned  gentleman  charged  others  with  using  insulting  language: 
he  had  himself  repeatedly  called  theEnglish  Saxons,  Sassenachs,  and  strangers. 
And,  with  regard  to  the  hon.  and  learned  member's  observations  on  the  Union, 
had  he  not  said,  over  and  over  again — he  could  show,  that  the  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman  had  written  the  same  thing — that  under  any  circumstances 
he  would  not  be  content  without  the  Repeal  of  the  Union  ?  Ho  could  pro- 
duce the  words  of  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman,  in  whicli  he  said,  that  he 
neither  could  nor  would  be  content  with  any  other  measure  than  the  Repeal 
of  the  Union.  In  his  conscience  he  believed  that  the  object  of  the  Associa- 
tion -was  to  impede  the  Union  between  the  two  countries,  and  to  overthrow 
the  established  religion. 
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Same  Subject;  Same  Date. 

Mr.  O'Connell  said,  he  did  not  stand  in  the  same  situation 
as  the  hon.  and  learned  Eecorder.  He  was  merely  a  political 
agitator,  but  the  hon.  and  learned  Recorder  was  a  political 
judge ;  he  combined  the  functions  of  judge  and  partisan.  When 
the  hon.  and  learned  member  again  quoted  him,  he  begged  that 
the  quotation  might  be  accurate.  At  different  periods  he  might 
have  said,  that  he  no  longer  looked  to  this  country  for  justice. 
Since  then  he  had  entertained  some  remnant  of  hope ;  and 
even  if  this  country  did  not  grant  them  justice,  he  would  not 
despair. 


Subject,  Municipal  Corporations  ;  Date,  July  7,  1837. 

This  debate  led  to  a  good  deal  of  personality,  and  the  Speaker  had  to  in- 
terfere. Mr.  Serjeant  Jackson  attacked  O'Connell ;  and  O'Connell  in  the 
early  part  of  the  speech,  from  which  the  following  extract  is  given,  spoke  of 
"that  species  of  heart"  close  to  the  breast  of  the  hon.  Serjeant. 

Mr.  O'Connell — I  do  not  ask  mercy  and  compassion  for  the 
people  of  Ireland.  If  I  did,  I  know  I  should  ask  in  vain.  As 
one  of  the  representatives  of  the  Irish  people,  I  shall  demand 
justice  for  them.  The  hon.  and  learned  Serjeant  may  sneer ; 
it  is  a  commodity  he  does  not  deal  in.  How  can  any  assembly 
of  rational  persons  taunt  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  with  inferiority 
to  the  Protestants?  How  can  the  hon.  and  learned  Serjeant 
ventui'e  to  abuse  the  loyal  and  patriotic  Association  which  has 
been  established  in  Ireland  to  maintain  the  cause  of  that 
country,  and  to  oppose  bigotry  and  intolerance  ?  It  is  true 
that  that  Association  advocates  the  claims  of  the  Catholics,  for 
it  advocates  the  welfare  of  Ireland.  The  hon.  and  learned 
Serjeant  does  not  say  anything  in  hostility  to  the  Catholics ; 
but  he  is  a  political  hypocrite  ;  he  does  that  which  he  abstained 
from  saying.     Let  him  speak  up  ;  let  him  at  once  declare  that 
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the  Catholics  are  not  worthy  of  "being  placed  on  a  footing  with 
Protestants.  Let  him  say  "  the  law  has  pronounced  them  equal 
to  the  Protestants,  but  I  pronounce  them  inferior."  They  have 
as  good  a  right  as  any  man  now  before  me  to  full  equality. 
Does  the  hon.  and  learned  member  imagine  that,  by  abuse,  they 
are  likely  to  be  changed  from  what  is  called  bigotry  and  in- 
tolerance ?  I  demand  for  the  people  of  Ireland  municipal  re- 
form. Why  did  not  the  learned  Serjeant  grapple  with  that 
argument  ?  I  will  tell  him.  Because  he  is  a  political  hypocrite. 
Why  did  he  not  speak  out  ?  The  learned  Serjeant  was  quite 
consistent  in  not  then  grappling  with  the  question — was  always 
consistent — from  the  first  moment  he  became  Secretary  of  the 
Kildare  Society,  and  maintained  the  necessity  of  distributing 
the  Bible  without  note  or  comment.  Would  that  the  learned 
Serjeant  had  followed  the  same  system  in  speaking  of  my  let- 
ters. 

The  learned  Sergeant,  in  his  consistency,  had  never  declared 
himself  one  day  in  favour  of  Catholic  Emancipation ;  and, 
again,  when  occasion  offered,  had  professed  himself  to  be  against 
it ;  and  a  third  time  had  veered  about  again,  and  opposed  the 
measure.  It  could  not  be  termed  inconsistency  in  the  learned 
Serjeant  thus  to  try  the  merits  and  defects  of  every  side  of  the 
question.  But  turning  from  the  hon.  and  learned  Serjeant  to 
more  weighty  matters,  I  repeat  that,  as  a  representative  of  Ire- 
land, I  stand  here  for  justice  ;  and  I  must  not  forget  that  the 
learned  Serjeant  is  opposed  to  justice  being  so  administered  as  to 
involve  the  notion  of  a  partial  exercise  of  clemency.  What  will 
the  learned  gentleman  say,  if  I  inform  him  that  I  have  heard 
Mr.  O'Loghlen  declare  that  many  instances  had  occurred  in 
former  times  of  a  similar  exercise  of  mercy  ?  I  suppose  that 
the  right  hon.  Recorder — for  the  title  applicable  to  the  Recorder 
must  give  place  to  that  which  honoured  the  Privy  Councillor — 
could  give  his  testimony  on  the  point  in  question.  The  right 
hon.  gentleman  has  threatened  to  read  my  speeches.  I  give 
him  leave  to  do  so — full  leave— until  he  is  sick,  and  the  House 
sick  of  hearing  him.    I  will  pledge  myself  to  speak  not  a  syllable 
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in  answer  to  the  right  hon.  gentleman.  But  I  must  ask  why 
am  I  inferior,  on  account  of  religion,  to  any  Englishman  of  the 
Protestant  persuasion  ? 

The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  opposite  has  accused  the 
E;oman  Catholics  of  endeavouring  to  subvert  the  Protestant 
religion,  and  raising  their  own  into  its  place.  Just  as  if  the 
Catholics  could,  by  any  possibility,  take  a  single  step,  deroga- 
tory or  hostile  to  the  Protestant  religion,  without  those  gentle- 
men at  his  side  being  the  first  to  take  the  alarm  and  offer  a 
determined  opposition.  And  yet,  who  will  dare  to  say  that  the 
hon.  members  around  me  are  not  as  sincere  Protestants,  and  as 
much  attached  to  their  religion  as  any  hon.  gentleman  opposite  ? 
They  are  just  as  sincere,  but  not  altogether  so  sanctimonious. 
Would  the  people  of  England  tamely  suffer  any  attempt  to  be 
made  to  subvert  the  Protestant  religion  ?  Would  Scotland 
permit  it  ?  Would  any  persecution  of  Protestants,  if  such  were 
intended,  be  for  a  moment  tolerated  ?  •  It  is  sheer  nonsense  to 
say  so.  When  I  see  that  Catholic  constituencies  return  a 
majority  of  Protestants  to  Parliament,  I  laugh  at  such  wild  as- 
sertions, and  those  who  make  them.  But  I  must  again  return 
to  my  often  repeated  demand — how  are  Irishmen  in  Ireland  in- 
ferior to  Englishmen  in  England,  or  Scotchmen  in  Scotland  ? 
I  require  an  answer.  I  have  already  trespassed  at  some  length 
on  the  House.  I  do  not  intend  following  at  length  the  rigma- 
role speech  of  the  learned  Serjeant ;  but  I  once  more  call  on 
the  people  of  England,  on  the  House,  on  every  member  of  Par- 
liament, to  remember  that  one  of  two  things  is  expected — either 
a  Eepeal  of  the  Union,  or  a  full  measure  of  justice  to  Ireland. 
Oh  !  what  an  argument  of  the  learned  Serjeant,  to  say  that  the 
two  countries  are  not  in  the  same  equal  condition,  and  that  the 
Union  ought  not  to  be  supposed  to  imply  any  such  assimilation. 
Why,  what  is  the  Union  if  it  be  not  an  identification  of 
interests  and  an  amalgamation  of  the  two  countries?  Was 
not  Ireland  to  become  by  it,  to  use  the  language  of  Mr.  Pitt, 
to  be  as  much  part  of  England  as  Yorkshire  ?  There  are  many 
gentlemen  from   Yorkshire   present.     I  love  a  Yorkshireman. 
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What  would  one  of  those  gentlemen  say,  if  an  attempt  was 
made  to  subjugate  and  keep  down  Yorkshire  ?  The  oases  are 
l^erfectly  similar.  I  do  not  mean  to  threaten ;  but  as  from  the 
Union  equality  of  rights  and  an  amalgamation  of  the  two  coun- 
tries were  intended,  are  now  expected,  I  warn  the  House,  that 
if  these  expectations  are  deceived,  the  people  of  Ireland  will 
be  thrown  back  upon  their  rights,  and  will  be  forced  to  seek 
justice  for  themselves.  And,  as  surely  as  that  clock  will  point  to 
noon  to-morrow,  so  surely  will  the  Irish  people  persevere  until 
they  arrive  at  the  full  attainment  of  civil  equality. 


Subject,  Poor  Law — Ireland  ;  Date,  April  28,  1837. 

One  of  O'ConneU's  most  carefully  prepared  speeches,  containing  a  mass  of 
invaluable  information  on  the  state  of  Ireland. 

Mr.  O'Connell — I  confess  that  it  has  been  my  most  anxious 
wish  to  address  the  House  upon  this  subject  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible period  of  the  discussion.  The  regulations  of  the  French 
Chamber  would  be  more  suited  to  my  object  than  the  rules  and 
orders  that  prevail  in  this  House.  There,  the  speakers  are 
divided  into  those  who  speak  for  a  measure,  against  a  measure, 
and  upon  a  measure.  My  intention  was  to  speak  upon  this  mea- 
sure. I  am  not  for  it.  I  do  not  think  that  it  is  likely  to  succeed. 
My  own  deliberate  judgment  is,  that,  not  only  that  it  will  not 
succeed  in  mitigating  the  evils  to  be  found  in  the  present  state 
of  the  poor  of  Ireland,  but  that  its  tendency  will  be  to  aggravate 
them  much  ;  therefore  I  cannot  advocate  the  measure.  I  do  not 
mean  to  vote  against  it.  I  think  it  has  now  become  inevitable 
that  we  must  have  some  measure  of  Poor  Law  for  Ireland.  I 
yield  to  the  necessity,  while  I  regret  it.  There  has  been  for 
some  time  an  opinion  prevailing  in  England,  that  a  Poor  Law 
in  Ireland  will  prevent  the  evils  arising  from  the  emigration  of 
the  Irish  labourer,  and  mitigate  the  English  poor.  Many  men, 
too,  in  Ireland,  have  taken  up  strong  opinions  lately  in  favour 
of  a  Poor  Law,  whose  opinions  formerly  were  in  opposition  to 
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it.  Several  of  the  Catholic  clergj,  too,  are  anxious  for  the 
measure.  There  are  also  many  influential  persons  who  hereto- 
fore imagined  that  political  ameliorations  would  produce  im- 
provements in  the  state  of  the  peasantry  generally,  and  are  now 
disposed  to  make  this  experiment.  I  confess  that  1  am  not  de- 
cidedly ojDposed  to  it.  It  is,  I  know,  an  untried  experiment.  I 
am  deeply  convinced  that  Ireland  never  can  obtain  prosperity 
until  she  has  a  legislature  of  her  own.  That  is  my  thorough — 
that  is  my  decided  conviction.  The  people  are  disposed  to  try 
whether  that  is  a  mistaken  conviction ;  so  am  I.  I  find  it  is 
impossible  to  have  the  people  of  England  consider  that  the  ex- 
periment has  been  fairly  worked  out,  as  long  as  that  portion  of 
the  experiment  which  relates  to  Poor  Laws  is  untried.  For 
these  reasons  I  yielded  to  this  Bill.  I  do  not  mean  to  vote 
against  it  at  any  stage.  I  will  not  vote  against  it ;  if  necessary, 
I  shall  vote  for  it.  I  repeat  it,  I  yield  to  the  necessity  without 
being  at  all  convinced.  In  looking  to  a  measure  of  relief  for 
the  poor  of  Ireland,  the  first  course  for  the  House  to  pursue  is, 
to  understand  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  distress  that  prevails 
there.  The  noble  lord  who  introduced  this  subject  to  the  House 
omitted  that  topic  altogether.  He  made  a  speech  which  was 
an  extremely  perspicuous  one  in  all  its  details,  and  having  the 
very  best  quality  of  a  speech,  it  being  impossible  for  anyone 
who  attended  to  it  not  to  understand  the  subject  from  one  end 
to  the  other.  But  then,  he  rather  took  for  granted  the  distress 
than  described  it.  It  was  not  difficult  for  him  to  assume  that 
great  distress  prevails  in  Ireland.  He  entered  into  none  of  the 
details.  He  stated  that  there  was  overwhelming  distress  ;  but 
he  did  not  at  all  trace  out  any  of  the  causes  that  have  produced 
the  distress  in  that  country.  And  yet,  it  is  impossible  to  find 
out  the  proper  means  for  putting  an  end  to  the  prevailing  dis- 
tress, unless  the  causes  of  that  distress  are  first  ascertained. 

I  know  how  wearisome  it  must  be  to  the  House  to  enter 
into  a  subject  of  this  description ;  but  we  are  now  making  a 
new  experiment  in  the  administration  of  Irisli  atfairs,  and  before 
we  do  so,  we  are  bound  deliberately  to  look  to  the  causes- — to 
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trace  them  to  higher  sources  than  any  that  are  immediately 
l)efore  our  eyes.    I  do  distinctly  say,  that  this  ought  to  be  done, 
because  I  am  convinced  that  it  is  my  duty  to  trace  the  evil  to 
its  source.     The  poverty  and  distress  that  have  prevailed  in 
Ireland  for  ages  in  my  opinion  are  owing  to  political  causes. 
If  any  one  remembers  the  nature  of  the  Government  in  Ireland, 
this  must  be  admitted.     I  need  not  go  far  back.     It  is  unneces- 
sary for  me  to  go  further  than  the  last  century  and  a  half; 
and,  looking  at  that,  no  one  can  be  surprised  to  find  Ireland  in 
the  state  that  she  is  in.     I  allude  merely  to  two  heads  of  those 
which  are  called  penal  laws.    By  two  distinct  branches  of  those 
laws,  ignorance  was  enforced  by  Act  of  Parliament,  and  poverty 
was  enacted.     Such  were  the  effects  of  the  penal  laws.     I  will 
mention  the  statutes.     By  the  7th  William  III.,  chap,  iv., 
sec.  9,  and  8th  Anne,  chap,  iii.,  it  was  enacted,  that  no  Catholic 
should  teach  or  have  a  school  in  Ireland.     Such  instruction  of 
youth  was  prohibited.     No  lioman  Catholic  could  be  an  usher 
in  a  Protestant  school ;  it  was  an  offence  punishable  by  confine- 
ment or  banishment.     To  teach  a  Catholic  child  was  a  felony 
punishable  by  death.    The  Catholics  were  prohibited  from  being 
educated.     For  any  child  receiving  instruction   there  was   a 
penalty  of  £10  a-day,  and  when  the  penalty  was  two  or  three 
times  incurred,  then  the  parties  were  subjected  to  a  praemunire 
— the  forfeiture  of  goods  and  chattels.     To  send  a  child  out  of 
Ireland  to  be  educated  was  a  similar  offence ;  to  send  it  sub- 
sistence from  Ireland  was  subjected  to  the  same  forfeiture  ;  and 
what  was  still  more  violent  and  unjust,  even  the  child  incurred 
a  forfeiture.     By  these  laws  there  was  encouragement  given  to 
ignorance,  and  a  prohibition  imposed  upon  knowledge.     I  am 
not  now  to  be  told  that  these  laws  were  part  of  ancient  history 
— they  were  in  full  force  when  I  was  born.     Another  part  of 
this  code  of  laws  prohibited  the  acquisition  of  property.     No 
Roman  Catholic  could  acquire  property.     He  might,  indeed, 
acquire  it ;  but,  if  he  did  so,  any  Protestant  had  a  right  to  come 
into  a  court  of  equity  and  say,  "  Such  a  man  has,  I  know,  pur- 
chased an  estate — such  a  man  is  a  Eoman  Catholic ;  give  me 
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his  estate;"  and  it  should  be  given  to  him.  To  take  a  lease 
beyond  thirty-one  years  was  prohibited ;  and  even  if  within 
thirty-one  years,  and  the  tenant  by  his  industry  made  the  land 
one-third  in  value  above  the  rent  he  paid  for  it,  it  could  be 
transferred  to  a  Protestant.  These  were  laws  that  were  in  force 
for  a  full  century.  For  a  full  century  we  had  laws  requiring 
the  people  to  be  ignorant,  and  punishing  them  for  being  in- 
dustrious— laws  that  declared  the  acquisition  of  property  crimi- 
nal, and  subjected  it  to  forfeiture.  For  one  century  ignorance 
and  poverty  were  enacted  by  law  as  only  fit  for  the  Irish  people. 
The  consequences  of  a  system  of  that  kind  are  still  felt.  No- 
body can  say  that  this  is  exaggeration.  It  has  been  said 
you  have  to  address  yourself  to  the  poverty  and  ignorance  of 
Ireland ;  and  we  know  that  no  ingredient  can  be  so  fatal  in  the 
history  of  a  country — no  greater  impediment  can  be  discovered 
to  its  improvement.  "When  you  see  that,  you  are  at  once  shown 
the  source  from  which  such  misery  has  flown.  There  are 
sufficient  political  causes  for  the  present  state  of  Ireland,  I 
now  wish  to  bring  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  efi'ect  of 
some  statistical  facts  with  respect  to  Ireland.  They  may  not,  at 
first,  appear  to  bear  directly  upon  the  question ;  but  they  afford 
the  materials  for  thinking,  and  are  likely  to  lead  you  to  a  just 
conclusion.  These  documents  show  you  accurately  the  political 
economy  of  that  country.  First,  then,  as  to  the  contrast  be- 
tween England  and  Ireland.  There  were  in  England  24,250,000 
cultivated  acres.  In  Ireland  the  quantity  of  acres  under  culti- 
vation is  14,600,000.  The  proportion  is  not  more  than  two  to 
one  of  cultivated  acres.  The  agricultural  labourers  in  Ireland 
are  1,131,715;  the  number  of  agricultural  labourers  in  England 
is  1,055,982.  This  gives  an  excess  to  Ireland  of  75,733  agri- 
cultural labourers.  The  value  of  the  agricultui'al  produce  of 
England  is  £150,000,000  ;  the  value  of  the  agricultural  produce 
of  Ireland  is  £36,000,000.  The  quantity  of  hands  is  two  to  one 
as  compared  to  England ;  the  quantity  of  produce  by  England  is 
four  to  one  as  compared  with  Ireland.  England  produces  four 
times  as  much  as  Ireland,  although  she  ought  only,  considering 
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the    fertility   of  the    soil    of  Ireland,    to    produce    twice    as 

much.     Agricultural  produce  is  the  source  of  wages  to   the 

labourer.     In  England  the  wages  paid  to  the  labourer  is  from 

8s.  to  lO.s. ;  in  Ireland  the  wages  paid  is  from  2s.  to  2s.  M. 

This  shows  that  agricultural  produce  is  the  source  of  wages. 

Let  it  be  recollected  that  this  is  the  state  of  Ireland — this  is 

the  state  of  her  agricultural  produce  when  she  ought  naturally 

to  produce  comparatively  more  than  England,  because  the  soil 

of  Ireland  is  more  fertile  comparatively  than  that  of  England. 

If  there  was  an  equality  of  cultivation,  Ireland  would  produce 

much  more,  according  to  its  extent,  than  it  now  produces  less. 

The  diminution  of  its  produce,  that  by  which  it  is  so  much  less 

than  it  ought  to  be,  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  want  of  capital  to 

be  expended  in  cultivation — it  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  poverty 

of  the  proprietors  of  the  soil ;  it  shows  that  there  is  a  diminution 

where  there  ought  to  be  an  increase  in  the  quantity.     You  are 

not  to  be  surprised  that  there  is  not  that  capital.    You  perceive 

that  there  is  not  a  sufficiency  of  capital  to  have  that  produce 

what  it  ought  to  be.     It  was  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  such  a 

country  as  this  should  be  in  such  a  state  of  destitution.     In 

Ireland  it  appears  that  there  are  585,000  heads  of  families  in  a 

state  of  destitution — persons  who  for  more  than  seven  months 

in  the  year  are  without  employment.     This  is  the  number  of 

the  heads  of  families,  and  comprising,  on  an  average  to  each 

family,  not  less  than  2,300,000  individuals.     It  has  been  said 

that  destitution  has  been  created  by  the  undue  bidding  for  land. 

The  competition  for  land  has  been  declared  to  be  one  of  the 

great  causes  of  the  present  destitution,  and  it  has  been  said  that 

if  you  could  diminish  that  competition,  you  would  diminish 

the  destitution.     Accordingly,  the  Secretary  to  the  Poor  Law 

Commissioners  has  been  publishing  pamphlets  and  declaring 

that  he  has  found  out  the  secret  of  Irish  destitution.     All,  he 

says,  that  is  to  be  done,  is  to  take  away  the  demand  for  land, 

and  that  the  moment  you  do  so  you  will  give  relief — that  by 

putting  an  end  to  the  exorbitant  rents'  now  demanded  you  will 

afford  relief  to  the  destitute.     See  how  little  foundation  there  is 
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for  such  an  assertion.  Because  there  are  585,000  heads  of 
families  in  a  state  of  destitution  he  would  thus  relieve  them. 
Now  there  are  not  less  than  567,441  of  these  persons  who  have 
not  an  inch  of  land  ;  thej,  then,  were  not  poor  by  reason  of  the 
competition  for  land;  and  he  would  only  give  relief  to  17,000 
heads  of  families  that  have  land. 

Without,  then,  referring  to  a  Poor  Law  there  were 
567,000  who  had  no  land;  these  persons  were  to  be  swept 
away  before  they  could  come  to  the  panacea  to  prevent 
the  competition  for  land,  and  which  could  only  affect  17,000 
persons.  I  state  these  facts  because  they  can  be  no  longer 
disputed.  I  wish  to  show  the  state  of  society  in  Ireland. 
There  is  this  overwhelming  excess  of  agricultural  labourers 
in  this  miserable  state  ;  there  is  this  inferiority  of  agricultural 
produce  ;  there  is  this  attributable  to  the  poverty  of  the 
landlord  and  the  tenant  equally.  Let  it  be  recollected 
(although  I  have  not  the  document  here  to  prove  it)  that  it 
has  been  calculated  that  the  landlord  receives  50s.  in  Eng- 
land for  every  20s.  that  the  Irish  landlord  gets.  I  have 
now  presented  facts  to  you  to  show  the  situation  of  the 
peasantry,  and  to  prove  to  you  that  they  are  in  the  most 
extraordinary  state  of  destitution.  I  have  the  evidence  of  this 
fact  from  every  county  in  Ireland.     I  begin  with  the — 

"  County  Antrum. — Dr.  Forsyth  observing  a  poor  man's  cabin  locked 
up  on  Sunday,  he  was  induced  to  make  inquiry,  and  found  that  he  had  not 
risen  from  his  bed  during  the  day,  having  nothing  to  eat." 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Brennan  states  "  it  would  make  your  blood  run  cold  to 
hear  the  tales  of  woe  and  misery  that  are  told  me  in  my  confessional — the 
hardships  of  the  poor  are  beyond  endurance." — **  First  Report,"  p.  401. 

"  County  "Westmeath — Instances  have  been  known  of  persons  having 
committed  trifling  offences  for  the  purpose  of  being  sent  to  prison,  in  order 
that  they  might  obtain  food  and  shelter." — "  First  Keport,"  p.  408. 

"  County  Clare. — At  all  times  of  the  year  a  large  body  of  able-bodied 
men  are  out  of  work,  but  in  summer  there  is  the  greatest  scarcity  of  employ- 
ment. The  poor  are  then  reduced  to  the  greatest  extremity,  and  are 
obliged  to  put  up  with  just  as  much  food  as  will  keep  body  and  soul  together. 
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Many  is  the  man  who  thinks  himself  well  off  at  that  time  with  one  meal 
a  day.  The  following  case  gives  an  idea  of  the  distress  to  which  these  poor 
women  were  reduced  when  the  cholera  hospital  was  established.  Notwith- 
standing the  dread  which  was  entertained  of  the  disease,  three  poor  widows 
feigned  sickness  to  get  admittance." — "First  Report." 

"  County  Londonberuy. — The  widows  are  frequently  reduced,  with 
their  children,  to  six  pounds  of  potatoes  a  day.  Spinning  is  the  only  em- 
ployment to  which  they  can  have  recourse." — "  First  Report." 

The  habits  are  as  follows  :  — 

"  Two  or  three  families  occupy  one  room.  We  have  found  four  families 
in  a  room  ;  In  one  corner  a  woman,  who  had  just  been  delivered,  lying  on  a 
little  straw ;  no  other  straw  in  the  room." — "  First  Report." 

"  County  Antrim. — Many  cases  of  death  arise  from  starvation." 

"  County  Cork. — Doctor  Fitzgibbon  Is  disposed  to  attribute  much  of 
the  disease,  which  is  at  all  times  prevalent,  to  the  use  of  bad  food,  and  to  the 
miserable  state  of  the  poor  as  to  the  bedding  and  bed-clothes.  He  has 
often  found  sick  persons  lying  with  only  a  little  damp  straw  between  them 
and  the  ground." — "First  Report,"  p.  823. 

"  The  huts  that  labouring  people  live  in  are  often  such  that  they  have 
scarcely  a  place  to  lie  on,  on  account  of  the  rain." 

"  In  point  of  clothing  the  state  of  a  great  portion  of  the  labouring  class 
Is  very  wretched.  The  clothes,  or  rather  rags,  of  many  labouring  men 
are  utterly  insufficient  to  protect  them  from  the  cold  ;  many  have  no 
blankets,  but  make  use  of  the  clothes  they  wear  during  the  day  for  the 
night  covering," 

The  hon.  member  nest  referred  to  a  return  from  the 
county  Carlow,  showing  the  destitution  of  the  class  of  small 
farmers,  and  observed  that  it  was  intended  by  an  Act  of 
Parliament  to  tax  that  class  of  persons,  and  make  them  pay 
poor-rates. 

He  next  referred  to  the — 

"  County  Mayo. — Numberless  instances  were  known  of  families,  being 
unable  to  procure  straw,  cutting  rushes  for  beds ;  still  more,  that  for  want 
of  bed-clothes  they  lie  In  the  clothes  they  wear  by  day.  Independent  of 
rain  from  the  roof,  they  cannot  but  be  damp  from  their  situation,  as  the 
most  valueless  (that  Is  swampy)  piece  of  land  Is  always  selected  to  build 
on  for  them,  for  fear  of  wasting  any  that  might  be  profitable." — "  First  Re- 
port," p.  292 
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"  The  Rev.  Mr.  Hughes  mentions  a  case  in  which  he  was  calleJ  on 
about  three  months  ago,  to  administer  the  rites  of  reh'gion.  The  family  had 
been  attacked  by  tke  fever ;  he  found  the  father,  and  four,  out  of  the  five, 
children  sick,  and  all  together  on  one  bed  of  moist  rotten  straw  ;  their  only 
covering  a  single  fold  of  what  is  called  a  poverty  blanket,  half  wool  and  half 
tow."—"  First  Report,"  p.  292. 

"  In  the  parish  of  Burrishoole,  in  a  population  of  10,553,  3,931  were  men 
and  women  destitute  of  necessary  raiment ;  9,553  of  the  total  population 
were  lying  at  the  best  on  straw ;  and  of  those  7,070  were  on  the  cabin 
floors."—"  First  Report,"  p.  375. 

In  the  parish  of  Kilmore  Errls  (Mr.  Lyons  says),  according  to  a 
census  which  I  made,  there  were  751  men  who  had  no  shoes;  and  out 
of  a  population  of  9,000,  3,136  persons,  male  and  female,  who  within  five 
years  had  not  purchased  any  article  of  clothing.  According  to  the  same 
census,  of  1,648  families  in  the  parish,  388  have  two  blankets  each;  1,011 
have  one  blanket  each ;  and  299  have  no  blankets  at  all.  You  may  well 
be  surprised  at  this  ;  it  surprised  myself,  although  many  years  resident  as 
parish  priest." — "  First  Report,"  p.  386. 

Now  look  to  the  effect  of  a  Poor-law  in  one  parish  of  the 
county  Mayo,  the  parish  of  Burrishoole  : — 

"  Statement  showing  the  acreable  extent,  the  population,  distinguishing 
the  number  without  employment,  and  those  unable  to  work,  and  the  rental 
and  tithes  in  the  parish  of  Burrishoole,  county  of 'Mayo,  deduced  from  the 
evidence  in  the  first  Ueport  of  Commission  of  Poor  Law  Inquiry  (Ireland), 
Session,  1835  (369),  pages  375-6. 

Acreable  Extent. 

Number  of  acres  of  arable  and  pasture  land,  ....  16,000 
Number  of  acres  of  reclaimable  mountain  and  pasture  land,  .  15,000 
Number  of  acres  of  irreclaimable  land, 15,000 


Total  number  of  acres,     .        46,000 

Population. 

Number  of  persons  capable  of  labour  without  employment  seven 

months  in  the  year, 7,078 

Number  of  persons  destitute  and  unable  to  work,          .         .        .  434 

Population  in  1834, 10,534 

vol.  I.  33 
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Rental  and  Tithes. 

Kental. Amount  paid  to  absentees  or  mortgagees,     .         .         .         £4,796 

Amount  paid  to  the  resident  landed  proprietors,  .        .  2,176 

Amount  of  Tithes  as  compounded, •  S50 


Total  amount  of  Rental  and  Tithes,     .        .        £7,322 

"  Estimates  and  inferences  drawn  from  the  foregoing  statement,  assuming 
that  relief  was  to  be  entirely  drawn  from  the  land,  and  that  at  the  lowest 
possible  calculation,  without  reference  to  the  expense  of  workhouse,  or 
management,  &c. 

Estimates. 

"  Of  the  amount  it  would  annually  take  to  provide  support  for  the  desti- 
tute unable  to  work,  at  1\d.  per  head  per  diem,  £1,953  ;  or  more  than  one- 
fourth  of  the  rental  and  tithes. 

Of  the  amount  it  would  annually  take  to  provide  for  the  persons  left 
■without  employment  seven  months  in  the  year,  at  Zd.  per  head  per  diem, 
£18,579. 

Of  the  amount  it  would  annually  take  to  provide  for  both  classes — those 
destitute  and  unable  to  work,  and  those  seven  months  in  the  year  out  of  em- 
ployment, £20,532,  or  nearly  treble  the  rental  and  tithes. 

Inferences. 

"Proportion  per  acre  on  the  cultivated  land  it  would  annually  take  to 
provide  for  the  destitute  unable  to  work,  2s.  bd. 

Proportion  per  acre  on  the  cultivated  land  and  that  reclaimable  it  would 
annually  take  to  relieve  both  classes,  13s. 

Proportion  per  acre  on  the  cultivated  land  it  would  annually  take  to  re- 
lieve both  classes,  those  unable  to  work  and  those  seven  months  out  of 
employment,  25s.  7fZ." 

I  mean  to  read  but  one  other  statement.  I  assure  the  House 
I  am  confining  myself  to  a  few  of  the  many  extracts  I  have 
made  upon  this  subject : — 

"  County  Longford. — Those  who  have  a  plot  of  early  potatoes  dig 
them  before  they  are  half  grown  ;  they  often  have  dug  them  out  when  they 
ought  to  be  beginning  to  ripen;  eating  these  unripe  potatoes  causes  sickness; 
many  men  are  put  into  their  graves  by  this  bad  food ;  they  are  pounded  with 
salt  and  vegetables  to  give  them  a  substantial  body,  otherwise  they  could  not 
be  eaten,  they  are  so  wet  and  tasteless;  they  are  soft  as  mushrooms." — See 
•"  First  Report." 
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"  County  Kildare. — It  is  a  matter  of  frequent  occurrence  to  find  able- 
bodied  persons  committing  offences  for  the  purpose  of  being  sent  to  gaol, 
and  getting  food  and  shelter  there." — "  First  Keport,"  p.  400. 

"There  are,  at  least,  200  families  without  straw  to  lie  on,  and  withoul 
any  potato-ground,  and  as  they  get  little  employment,  it  is  a  miracle  how 
they  live." 

"  CotTNXY  Tipperary. — The  poor  have  to  live  on  phrassagh  (yellow- 
weed),  or  on  unripe  cabbages  or  potatoes.  Even  in  ordinary  seasons  no  small 
number  of  labouring  men  are  compelled  to  allow  their  wives  and  children  to 
have  recourse  to  begging." — "  Report,"  p.  453. 

I  suppose  there  is  not  a  civilised  country  in  the  world,  ex- 
cept Ireland,  where  such  details  of  misery  are  to  be  found.  It 
is  heartrending.  It  is  so  extensive  as  to  be  almost  incredible. 
But  let  it  be  recollected — let  the  House  remember— that  this 
evidence  has  been  collected  by  gentlemen  of  intelligence  and 
humanity;  that  the  Lord  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  that  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  that  Mr.  Blake,  aided  by 
a  number  of  Assistant-Commissioners,  vouch  for  the  accuracy  of 
those  statements,  which  underwent  investigation  on  the  spot. 
There  was  a  Report  published  in  1830.  See  what  a  description 
it  gave.  Mr.  Nicholls,  who  paid  a  flying  visit  to  Ireland,  re- 
ported that  there  were  great  and  encouraging  prospects  of  the 
happiness  and  comfort  of  the  Irish.  The  Report  of  1830  stated 
it  was  gratifying  to  them  to  notice  the  progress  of  improvement. 
Mr.  Mahony  declared  that  "  the  state  of  the  peasantry  was 
improving  very  rapidly,"  and  that  "  the  peasantry  were  now 
better  clothed  than  formerly."  Then  there  was  Mr.  Wayne, 
of  the  "Woods  and  Forests,  who  said  that  every  corner  in  Ireland 
was  rapidly  increasing  in  prosperity.  There  was,  too,  Mr. 
Wigans,  an  English  land  agent,  stating  that  there  was  very 
great  improvement  in  Ireland  within  the  last  twenty- two  years. 
He  stated  that  he  conceived  there  was  even  an  improvement  in 
the  morality  of  the  people  !  This  was  the  evidence  in  1830  ; 
but  I  have  been  reading  for  you  the  evidence  in  1835.  There 
you  find  that  these  prospects  of  improvement  all  end  in  this 
miserable  display  of  wretchedness  !  I  assure  the  House  I  have 
shrunk  from  haK  the  selections  I  have  made.     The  Report  says 

33* 
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that  the  population  is  increasing  rapidly.     I  know  that  it  is 
generally  believed  that  the  increase  of  the  Irish  population  is 
greater  than  that  of  the  English.     The  fact  is  not  so.     The 
population  increases  more  rapidly  in  England  than  in  Ireland. 
The  ratio  of  increase  from  the  year  1821  to  1831  in  England 
has  been  sixteen  per  cent. ;  in  Ireland,  in  the  same  period,  it 
has  been  thirteen  per  cent-     This  ratio  shows  that  it  is  totally 
false  that  the  great  increase  in  the  population  can  be  made 
fairly  accountable   for  the  distress  that  exists.     You  see  the 
pictures  of  misery  that  Ireland  presents — ^you  behold  it  in  its 
present  condition;  that  condition  is  attributable  to  the  most 
frightful  code  which  a  Satanic  imagination  could  have  invented. 
That  is  the  condition  of  a  country  blessed  by  nature  with  ferti- 
lity, but  sterile  from  want  of  cultivation,  and  whose  inhabitants 
stalk  through  the  land  miserable  wretches,  enduring  the  ex- 
treme of  destitution  and  of  misery,  living  upon  bad  potatoes, 
feeding  upon  wild  weeds  seasoned  with  salt,  with  no  blankets 
to  cover  them,  no  beds  to  lie  upon,  nothing  to  shelter  them 
from  the  rain,  exposed  to  the  worst  ills  of  life,  and  without  any 
of  its  consolations.    Who  did  this  ?    You — Englishmen — I  say 
you  did  it.     I  say  that  the  domination  of  England  did  this. 
You — you  cannot  accuse  us.     This  horrible  poverty  is  all  your 
doing.     It  is  the  result  of  your  policy  and  your  system  of 
government  in  that  country.     The  blessings  of  Providence  to 
Ireland  are  superior,  perhaps,  to  those  bestowed  upon  any  other 
country.     Recollect  her  navigable  rivers — recollect  the  extent 
of  her  agriculture — recollect  her  situation  for  commerce — then 
add  to  that  her  fertility,  and  then  regard  her  wretchedness ;  it 
is  not  an  imaginary  picture — it  is  taken  on  the  spot — the  por- 
trait is  painted  from  living  subjects.     This,  then,  is  the  natural 
consequence  of  your  rule.     Agricultural  produce  has  been  com- 
paratively decreasing — the  number  of  labourers  comparatively 
increasing. 

There  is  a  great  debt  due  to  Ireland.  I  have  no  hesitation 
in  saying  that  the  real  remedy  which  the  Irish  people  have  to 
look  for  is  self-government.     In  the  discussion  of  that  question 
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I  bad  to  encounter  column  after  column  of  figures,  which  were 
disj^layed  against  me.  They  were  commented  upon  to  show 
the  increase  of  wealth  in  Ireland.  What  now  becomes  of  the 
columns  of  figures,  contrasted  with  the  Poor  Law  Commis- 
sioners ?  They  remark,  at  once — political  causes  have  reduced 
the  country  to  its  present  condition.  I  come  not  here  to  make 
a  polemical  or  political  speech.  I  wish  only  to  state  facts  ;  to 
trace  the  cause  of  misery  and  destitution  that  are  unequalled  on 
the  face  of  the  globe.  To  be  sure,  it  may  be  said  that  I  am 
making  a  case  for  a  Poor  Law.  Certainly,  I  am  for  a  provision 
for  the  poor,  and  affording  to  them  relief;  but  whether  that  is 
to  be  by  a  Poor  Law  is  another  question.  I  am  here  making  a 
case  to  interest  your  humanity.  I  am  here  making  a  case  to 
excite  your  compassion,  and  to  afford  every  possible  stimulant  to 
assist  me  in  taking  Ireland  from  the  situation  in  which  you 
have  placed  it.  You  know  now  what  is  the  condition  of  Ireland 
at  present.  It  is  crying  out  for  a  remedy.  I  ask  you  for  the 
remedy.  What  remedy  do  you  propose  ?  We  require  some 
remedy.  It  is  admitted  upon  every  hand  that  the  case  calls  for 
a  remedy.  What  do  you  propose  ?  You  gave  £20,000,000  to 
the  negroes,  or  to  their  masters  ;  will  you  give  £20,000,000  to 
the  Irish  ?  Twenty  millions  would  do  a  great  deal.  Will  you 
give  a  grant,  or  send  money  over  to  Ireland  ?  or  will  you  give 
an  annuity  or  the  twenty  millions  ?  Will  you  give  £600,000 
a  year,  and  appl}'-  it  to  the  benefit  of  the  Irish  people  ?  No ; 
but  you  come  out  upon  me,  and  say,  if  you  have  your  five 
shillings  in  one  pocket,  we  will  give  a  shilling  out  of  one  pocket 
and  put  it  in  the  other,  in  order  that,  according  to  the  proverb, 
you  may  not  say  you  are  poor,  having,  "  money  in  both 
pockets."  You  say  to  us,  we  will  give  you  leave  to  tax  your- 
selves. This  is  the  mode  in  which  you  will  relieve  our  misery 
and  distress.  The  Carlow  farmer,  Avho  is  dying  from  not  being 
able  to  have  a  refreshing  draught  to  wet  his  lips  in  fever — that 
man  is  to  be  taxed.  Will  you  compel  him  to  give  relief  to 
support  wretches  who  are  not,  perhaps,  half  as  miserable  as  he 
is  himself.     I  believe  that  you  ought  to  bethink  yourselves 
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whether  or  not  you  will  give  to  Ireland  some  annuity.  Will 
you  form  a  proper  sj'stem  of  emigration  ?  Emigration  is  now 
going  on.  The  noble  lord  has  very  properly  remarked  that  the 
expense  of  emigration  is  now  defrayed  by  emigrants  themselves, 
and  that,  if  the  system  were  altered,  those  persons  would  not  go 
without  assistance  from  Government.  Why  not  take  the  waste 
lands  of  Canada  ?  Why  not  dispose  of  them  in  such  a  way  as 
to  promote  an  effectual  emigration  ?  Why  not  take  the  colonial 
waste  lands  as  the  American  Government  does?  Why  not 
make  them  a  fund  ?  Nobody  would  miss  them.  Such  a  step 
might,  perhaps,  put  an  end  (to  a  certain  extent)  to  the  Land 
Company  ;  but  it  would  enrich  the  Canadian  people  by  sending 
out  to  them  great  numbers  of  healthy,  able-bodied  labourers. 
There  would  be  something  in  that ;  but  you  do  not  talk  of 
doing  it.  What  is  it  that  you  propose  to  do  ?  Do  you  mean 
to  give  us  public  works  ?  I  know  the  noble  lord  told  us  that 
no  permanent  good  could  result  from  public  works  undertaken 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  giving  employment  for  the  time.  I 
admit  that ;  but  there  are  works  of  a  different  description 
that  might  be  undertaken.  Read  the  Report,  and  then  tell  me 
whether  there  are  not  public  works  from  the  undertaking  ol' 
which  there  might  not  follow  an  increase  of  revenue  and  of 
national  prosperity.  I  do  not  propose  to  dig  holes  one  day 
and  fill  them  up  the  next,  as  was  once  proposed  by  a  celebrated 
statesman  in  this  House.  I  propose  works  of  public  utility.  I 
propose  the  construction  of  roads,  and  means  of  communication 
through  mountains  and  bogs.  I  propose  the  drainage  of  land 
where  the  capital  required  goes  beyond  the  means  of  individuals 
to  supply.  My  hon.  friend  near  me  suggests  the  opening  of 
the  Shannon.  Perhaps  that  might  come  within  the  works  I 
should  propose.  But  you  have  nothing  for  me  except  this 
Bill. 

I  have  already  shown  you  that  it  is  not  competition  for 
land  that  makes  the  misery  of  Ireland,  Then  what  is  it  that 
causes  the  distress  and  wretchedness  of  the  country,  and  of 
what  value  is  this  Bill  to  remove  them  ?   I  will  not  now  canvass 
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any  of  its  details,  which  may  he  more  suited  for  discussion  in 
committee.     I  take  only  its  great  principles.     In  the  first  place,     ^ 
it  is  founded  upon  Mr.  Nich oils'  report.     Ought  any  Act  of 
Parliament  be  founded  on  that  man's  report  ?     I  find  it  impos- 
sible to  speak  of  that  report  in  the  terms  one  ought  to  use  in 
this  House.    It  is  impossible,  with  due  regard  to  the  decorum  of 
Parliament  to  speak  of  it  in  the  terms  of  execration  in  which  it     '> 
ought  to  be  held.     What  did  Mr.  Nicholls  do  ?      On  the  22nd 
August,  being  in  London,  he  fits  himself  out  for  his  Irish  ex- 
pedition, deliberately  takes  his  way  to  Ireland,  and  by  the  15th 
of  November  has  prepared  his  report,  and  safely  returned  to 
London.     This  report  is  drawn  up  entirely  from  his  own  obser- 
vation ;     for,    with    contemptuous   indifierence,    Mr.  Nicholls 
cast  aside  altogether  all  the  information  that  could  have  been 
aSbrded  by  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  who  had  been  sitting 
upon   the   subject  of  Poor  Laws  in  Ireland.      Mr.  Nicholls, 
having  spent  rather  more  than  two  months  in  his  survey  on  the 
state  of  Ireland,  certainly  begins  his  report  in  rather  a  comical 
manner ;  for,  says  he,  remembering  of  course  the  weary  period 
he  had  engrossed  in  the  service,  "  it  is  only  by  personal  inspec- 
tion that  the  state  of  Ireland  can  possibly  be  known."     After  a 
personal  inspection  of  six  or  eight  weeks,  Mr.  Nicholls  actually 
advances   an  opinion  that  Irishwomen  were   chaste !      Of  a 
truth,  he  must  be  a  mighty  keen  observer ;  but  I  agree  with 
him  that  it  is  by  personal  inspection  only  that  Ireland  can  be 
known,  though  it  would  perhaps  have  been  well  if  the  personal 
inspection  of  Mr.  Nicholls  had  been  carried  somewhat  further 
before  he  cast  aside  from  him,  as  wholly  unworthy  of  observa-  , 
tion  or  regard,  the  report  of  the  Irish  Poor  Law  Commissioners.    ^ 
I  have  inquired  a  little  of  Mr.  Nicholls'  mode  of  proceedings 
whilst  he  was  in    Ireland,    and  I  understand  that,   although 
several  of  the  Commissioners  were  resident  in  Dublin  during 
the  time  he  was  there,  he  only  thought  it  worth  while  to  seek 
out  one  of  them,  Mr.  Yignolles,  upon  whose  experience  and  un- 
derstanding he  might  certainly  have  put  implicit  faith.     Dis- 
regarding, however,  any  information  he  might  have  received 
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from  that  gentleman,  Mr.  Nicholls  decides  upon  establishing 
in  Ireland  one  hundred  poorhouses.  That  is  the  scheme  to  re- 
lieve Ireland  from  all  her  distress  and  all  her  misery.  One 
hundred  workhouses  !  I  will  canvass  this  scheme  a  little  more 
particularly  presently.  Mr.  Nicholls  with  his  one  hundred 
workhouses,  talks  of  giving  relief  to  80,000  persons.  Now,  you 
will  recollect  that  the  Irish  Poor  Law  Commissioners  reported 
that  there  were  385,000  heads  of  families  in  Ireland  without 
one  single  acre  of  land  amongst  them.  Mr.  Nicholls  proposes 
to  relieve  this  mass  of  poverty  by  boxing  up  80,000  poor  per- 
sons in  a  hundred  poorhouses.  Is  not  this  preposterous  ?  Is 
it  nut  much  worse  than  preposterous  ?  I  will  not  insult  the 
good  sense  of  the  House  by  dwelling  upon  it.  I  will  not  pur- 
sue Mr.  Nicholls  through  all  the  absurdities  of  his  scheme,  but 
I  will  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  charities  that  now 
exist  in  Ireland,  and,  comparing  the  number  and  extent  of 
these  charities  with  the  misery  that  exists  with  them,  and  in 
spite  of  them,  I  will  then  ask  the  House  how  far  the  confine- 
ment of  80,000  poor  persons  in  one  hundred  workhouses  is  likely 
to  alleviate  the  sufferings  of  my  unhappy  and  destitute  country- 
men ?  In  the  city  of  Dublin  alone  the  sums  annually  granted 
by  this  House  towards  the' support  of  charitable  institutions 
amount  to  £44,450.  There  are  besides  a  number  of  other 
charities  supported  by  private  subscriptions,  of  which  the 
annual  amount  is  £29,360  19s.  10c?.,  and  beyond  these  there  is 
another  series  of  charities,  the  amount  of  which  in  pounds, 
shillings,  and  pence,  has  not  been  exactly  ascertained ;  but, 
including  all  the  sums  distributed  by  the  Sisters  of  Mercy  and 
Sisters  of  Charity  in  Dublin,  the  annual  amount  cannot  be  less 
than  £30,000.  So  that,  in  the  city  of  Dublin  alone,  the  sums 
given  in  charity  by  Parliament,  by  private  subscriptions,  by 
collections  at  Protestant  churches  and  Catholic  chapels,  by  reli- 
gious and  charitable  societies,  amounts  in  the  aggregate  to 
£103,800  per  annum.  And,  with  all  this,  is  the  destitution  of 
the  people  relieved  ?  Is  there  no  misery,  no  wretchedness  in 
Dublin  ?     Is  there  a  city  in  the  world  where  there  is  so  much 
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wretchedness  or  so  mucli  misery?  Then,  if  £103,800  a  year 
be  insufficient  to  relieve  the  distress  of  one  city,  how  can  it 
be  supposed  that  £312,000,  the  estimated  expense  of  the  hun- 
dred workhouses,  will  be  sufficient  to  relieve  the  distress  of  the 
whole  country;  recollecting,  too,  how  many  sources  of  private 
charity  will  be  dried  up  the  moment  a  general  measure  of  this 
kind  is  passed  ?  I  will  put  this  fact  in  another  point  of  view. 
I  have  in  my  hand  the  statistics  of  the  medical  charities  of  Ire- 
land. It  seems  there  are  in  the  provinces  four  hundred  and 
eighty- two  dispensaries,  sixty-seven  fever  hospitals,  thirty-six 
county  and  city  infirmaries,  eleven  district  lunatic  asylums,  in- 
cluding that  at  Cork,  and  in  Dublin  eight  infirmaries  and  six 
hospitals,  making  a  total  of  six  hundred  and  ten  establishments 
for  the  distribution  of  medical  charity  in  Ireland,  supported  at 
an  annual  expense  of  £164,994.  This  is  equal  to  one-half  of 
the  sum  calculated  by  Mr.  NichoUs  as  the  annual  amount  of 
the  money  to  be  distributed  under  the  provisions  of  the  Bill 
now  before  us.  The  average  number  of  persons  admitted  into 
the  infirmaries  and  fever  hospitals  in  Ireland  amounts  to  40,000, 
and  the  expense,  as  I  have  already  stated,  amounts  to  £164,994 
a  year.-  Do  you  suppose  by  doubling  the  number  of  persons  to 
be  relieved,  and  the  sums  to  be  employed  for  that  purpose,  that 
you  will  include  all  who  stand  in  need  of  relief  in  Ireland,  or 
that  you  will  have  sufficient  pecuniary  means  to  remove  all  the 
distress  of  that  country  ?  Stopping  the  sources  of  individual 
charity,  do  you  suppose  that,  by  simply  doubling  the  amount 
now  expended  in  medical  charities,  you  will  be  increasing  to 
the  people  of  Ireland  the  aids  they  at  present  receive.  Have 
I  not  described  to  you  the  distress  that  exists  everywhere  in 
Ireland  ?  Have  I  not  at  the  same  time  given  you  the  amount 
of  the  charities  that  are  maintained  in  that  country  ?  Have  I 
not  shown  that  upwards  of  £250,000  a  year  are  annually  ex- 
pended in  charitable  institutions  and  medical  establishments  ? 
What,  then,  becomes  of  Mr.  Nicholls'  calculation  that  £312,000 
a  year  is  to  do  everything  for  Ireland  ?  It  is  a  dream — a  wild 
dream:  £312,000  a  year  will  do  nothing.     I  tell  you  that  this 
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law  must  be  confiscation  or  notliing.  Make  your  minds  up  to 
that — make  the  experiment  if  you  please,  but  prepare  to  take 
the  consequences.  I  should  mention  that  Mr.  Nicholls  put  in 
a  postscript  to  his  report.  It  is  said  that  the  material  part  of  a 
lady's  letter  is  generally  to  be  found  in  the  postscript.  Mr. 
Nicholls,  being  a  man  of  gallantry,  thinks  this,  I  suppose,  a 
proper  mode  of  following  the  example  of  the  ladies,  and  accord- 
ingly he  puts  in  his  most  important  calculations  by  way  of 
postscript. 

"  The  population  of  Ireland,"  says  he,  "  being  about 
8,000,000,  I  assume  that  workhouse  accommodation  may 
occasionally  be  required  for  one  per  cent,  or  80,000  persons ;" 
and  then  in  a  foot-note,  he  remarks,  by  way  of  illustrating 
his  proposition,  that  "  in  Kent,  Sussex,  Oxford,  and  Berks, 
the  amount  of  indoor  pauperism,  as  returned  on  the  twenty- 
ninth  of  September  last,  was  just  one  per  cent,  on  the  popula- 
tion. These  four  counties  were  among  the  most  highly 
pauperised,  have  been  longest  under  the  operation  of  the 
new  law,  and  are  provided  with  the  most  effective  workhouse 
accommodation."  Yes,  one  per  cent,  of  the  population  are 
relieved  in  the  workhouses ;  but  Mr.  Nicholls  forgets  how 
many  are  relieved  out  of  the  workhouses — he  omits  that 
altogether — he  totally  forgets  it ;  and  it  is  upon  this  man'& 
report  that  you  are  going  to  act — upon  such  a  report  you 
propose  to  legislate  for  the  relief  of  a  nation.  Would  it  not 
be  wise  to  pause  ?  Before  you  proceed,  would  it  not  be  wise 
and  well  to  ascertain  the  correctness  of  the  grounds  on  which 
you  are  required  to  act  ?  I  have  in  my  hand  a  calculation  of 
the  amount  of  in-door  and  out-door  relief  afi'orded  in  the  four 
English  counties  mentioned  by  Mr.  Nicholls.  I  have  heard 
the  amount  of  that  relief  rated  much  higher ;  but  I  will  con- 
fine myself  to  the  statements  contained  in  the  document 
before  me.  It  will  be  recollected  that  Kent,  Sussex,  Oxford, 
and  Berks  are  the  counties  which  Mr.  Nicholls  describes  as 
having  been  longest  under  the  operation  of  the  new  law,  and 
provided  with  the  most  effective  workhouse   accommodation. 
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"Well,  then,  the  calculation  I  hold  in  my  hand  demonstrates 
clearly  that  instead  of  one  per  cent,  on  the  entire  population, 
as  calculated  by  Mr.  Nicholls,  the  proportion  relieved  in-doors 
and  out  of  doors  is  five  percent. ;  and,  therefore,  proceeding  on 
Mr.  Nicholls'  own  data,  it  follows  that,  not  one  hundred, 
but  five  hundred  workhouses  would  be  required ;  that  400,000 
persons,  and  not  80,000  persons,  must  be  accommodated ; 
and  that  the  amount  of  the  annual  charge  must  be  £1,560,000 
instead  of  £312,000.  Will  the  House  be  content  to  proceed 
upon  calculations  which  I  prove  to  be  so  grossly  fallacious  ? 
But  why  does  Mr.  Nicholls  make  the  workhouses  the  test 
of  destitution  ?  What  the  noble  lord  (Lord  J.  Russell)  stated 
was,  that  the  able-bodied  poor  were  to  be  relieved  in  Ireland, 
and  that  the  Bill  should  not  be  limited,  as  the  Irish  Poor 
Law  Commissioners  had  suggested,  to  the  relief  of  the  sick 
and  maimed  alone ;  and  then  the'  noble  lord,  applying  Mr. 
Nicliolls'  test,  said,  "  It  will  be  a  proof  of  destitution — of  such 
destitution  as  demands  relief — if  they  go  into  the  work- 
houses we  propose  to  establish?"  Do  you,  then,  want  proof 
of  destitution  in  Ireland  ?  Is  the  wretchedness  of  the  people 
a  matter  of  doubt  ?  Do  you  require  proofs,  such  proofs  as 
these,  that  they  are  starving  ?  Such  language  sounds 
strangely  indeed  on  the  ears  of  those  who  know  anything 
of  Ireland.  But  in  England  it  was  said  that  the  Poor  Law 
system  was  so  defective  that  until  the  new  law  was  adopted 
nobody  could  dream  of  introducing  it  into  Ireland.  What 
did  the  Poor  Law  system  produce  in  England  ?  It  produced 
laziness,  dissipation,  want  of  care ;  it  took  away  habits  of 
thriftiness  and  industry ;  it  engendered  profligacy,  and  made 
men  destitute  from  their  own  incaution ;  it  produced  all  these 
consequences  in  England.  They  became  at  length  intolerable^ 
and  you  said,  "  We  will  redress  them ;  and  in  order  that  we 
may  find  out  who  are  really  destitute ;  we  will  adopt  a  test 
which  none  but  the  destitute  will  abide :  we  will  separate 
the  idle  and  vicious  from  the  honest  and  industrious ;  we 
will  relieve  those  only  who  stand  the  test  we  apply  to  them." 
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Accordingly  a  sort  of  prison  discipline  was  invented  for  the 
government  of  all  the  English  workhouses  ;  a  discipline,  no 
doubt,  to  which  none  but  the  really  destitute  would  be  willing 
to   submit.     But   do   the   Irish   people  require  any  stimulant 
of  that  kind  to  keep  them  from  idleness  or  to  induce  them 
to  work  ?     Does  even  Mr.  Nicholls  say  that  the  Irish  people 
are   idle   and  will  not  work?      Is  there  any  people  on  the 
face   of  the   earth   so   anxious  to  procure   wages  by  labour? 
Is  there  a   civilized,  or  a  cultivated,  or  a  cultivable  spot  in 
the   wide   world   where   Irishmen   are   not   found  performing 
the  heaviest  and  most  incessant  labours  ?     What  works   are 
there  requiring  great  physical  strength  and  unrelaxed  exer- 
tion  where   Irishmen    are   not   the    chief    labourers?      Must 
jou  imprison  them,  then,  to   make   them   work  ?      No,   no ! 
the  people   of  England  would   never  have  required   such  a 
stimulant  for  their  industry,   if  you  had  not  first  demoralised 
them  by  your   Poor   Laws ;  and   till  you   have  demoralised 
the   people   of  Ireland   by   the   operation   of  a   like   system, 
JOU  need  not   threaten   them   with   imprisonment    to    make 
them    work.       The    system    of    poorhouses,  as   proposed  in 
this  Bill,   may  hold  out  to  the  Irish  landlords  the  delusive 
notion  that  there  is  an  extent  beyond  which   the   rate  for 
the  relief  of  the  poor  will  not  go.     Such  a  notion  may  for 
a  time  be  entertained  by  the  landlords,  but  it  will  be  fallacious. 
It  is,  indeed,  a  delusion  you  are  practising  upon  yourselves 
if  you  think  you  can  with  such  a  paltry   sum  do  anything 
for  the  substantial  relief  of  the  people  of  Ireland.     I  would 
implore   you  before   j^ou  plunge   into   this   Bill   to   consider 
this — by  adopting  such  a  measure  do  you  deprive  the  people 
of  Ireland   of  nothing  ?      Do   you   take   from    the   poor    of 
Ireland  nothing?     Your  Report  shows  that  the   Irish  poor 
receive  at  present  in  alms  an  annual  amount  varying  from 
£1,000,000  to  £1,500,000.     They  do  not  receive  it  in  coin, 
but  in   kind ;    and   this   is   easy  to   the   farmer  who   affords 
the  relief.     Has   any   farmer  in  Ireland  told  you    that  he 
would  rather  pay  money  than  the  produce  of  his  land  ?     No. 
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Your  humanity  to  the  farmers  is  delusive — your  inhumanity 
to  the  poor  is  obvious.  You  take  away  from  them  the 
£1,500,000  of  charity  they  have  at  present,  but  do  you 
take  away  from  them  nothing  else  ?  Do  you  take  away 
from  them  no  kindly  feeling  ?  Do  you  know  the  evidences 
that  have  been  given  of  strong  filial  and  parental  ajBPection 
in  the  Irish?  Have  you  read  nothing  of  their  habitual 
kindness  and  consideration  for  all  of  kin  to  them  ?  I  have 
a  multitude  of  passages  in  my  hand,  extracted  from  the 
Eeport  of  the  Commissioners,  passages  which  do  the  greatest 
credit  to  the  affections  of  the  unfortunate  Irish  poor.  They 
are  in  misery  and  distress,  but  their  kindly  feelings  never 
freeze  under  the  chill  hand  of  poverty  and  destitution.  There 
they  are — the  son  supporting  the  mother,  the  daughter 
supporting  her  aged  parents  ;  nay,  with  the  latter  it  is  often 
the  speculation  to  marry  young  that  they  may  have  a  partner 
to  assist  them  in  the  office  of  maintaining  those  who  can  no 
longer  support  themselves. 

There  is  not  a  higher  testimony  to  the  moral  qualities  of 
the  Irish  poor  than  the  evidence  that  has  been  placed  before  us 
relative  to  their  condition.  Do  you  wish  to  take  all  these 
away  ?  You  know  it  is  a  very  natural  thing  for  a  son  to  say  : 
"  Why  should  I  diminish  my  own  means  to  support  my  infirm 
father,  when  there  is  the  union  workhouse  to  receive  him  ? 
Why  should  I  exhaust  myself  with  labour  to  maintain  my 
mother,  when  there  is  the  same  refuge  for  her  ?  Why  should  I 
assist  my  blind  cousin,  or  lend  a  helping  hand  to  my  lame 
uncle — is  there  not  the  union  workhouse  to  receive  them?" 
This  is  only  a  natural  train  of  argument.  You  will  deprive 
the  Irish  poor,  therefore,  of  the  charity  they  at  present  have ; 
you  will  extinguish  in  their  bosoms  those  kindly  feelings  and 
generous  emotions  which  are  beyond  all  price,  and  you  will  re- 
duce them  to  the  same  miserable  and  degraded  condition  out  of 
which  you  are  now  seeking  to  raise  a  considerable  proportion 
of  your  own  agricultural  poor.  Again,  then,  I  implore  you,  to 
hesitate  before  you  plunge  into  this  measure.  I  have  mentioned 
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many  reasons  that  should  induce  you  to  do  so.  Are  there  no 
others?  In  Ireland,  j'ou  have  around  the  poorest  and  most 
destitute  class  a  broad  margin,  composed  of  men  who  are  not 
actually  paupers,  but  who  are  scarcely  able,  by  dint  of  the 
strongest  and  most  incessant  exertions,  to  eke  out  a  livelihood. 
All  these  are  for  the  future,  under  the  operation  of  this  Bill,  to 
become  rate-payers.  Every  man  rented  at  £5  a-year  is  to  be- 
come a  rate-payer.  This  will  include  every  man  who  at  present 
saves  himself  from  begging.  There  are  multitudes  of  this  cla^ss. 
I  would  have  you  recollect,  then,  that  when  you  are  taking 
away  from  the  beggar  the  charity  he  at  present  receives,  you 
are,  at  the  same  time,  taking  from  the  small  farmers  the  means 
that  hitherto  prevented  them  from  becoming  beggars  also.  Is 
there  not  another  consideration  ?  What  is  it  that  supports  the 
Irish  labourer  at  present  ?  What'  fund  is  there  in  Ireland  for 
the  payment  of  wages  ?  There  is  not  capital  enough  to  pay  for 
labour  in  Ireland.  Do  you  want  to  take  away  part  of  the 
funds  that  now  exist  ?  Is  not  every  shilling  levied  for  poor- 
rates  a  shilling  taken  from  the  means  of  paying  the  wages  of 
labour  ?  By  imposing  a  rate,  therefore,  you  will  destroy  the 
inadequate  means  that  even  now  exist  for  the  payment  of  wages. 
But  it  is  said  (and  this  no  doubt  would  be  a  great  boon,  if  it 
could  be  accomplished) — it  is  said  a  measure  for  the  relief  of 
the  poor  will  tranquillise  Ireland  ;  there  will  be  no  more  insur- 
rectionary movements  in  the  country  when  the  people  find  that 
their  wants  are  supplied.  To  accomplish  that  end,  you  must 
carry  your  calculations  much  farther  than  you  propose  to  do  by 
this  Bill.  You  must  go  the  full  length  of  the  £1,500,000  of 
oharity,  which  you  will  be  putting  aside  if  you  hope  to  give 
permanent  tranquillity  to  Ireland.  I  confess  that  the  measure 
as  it  now  stands,  does  not  appear  to  me  to  be  calculated 
to  give  tranquillity  to  that  country.  How  does  it  proceed? 
There  is  to  be  no  parochial  relief.  All  relief  is  to  be  given  in 
the  workhouses.  Perhaps  Mr.  Nicholls,  in  his  sagacity  and 
wisdom,  will  make  rules  for  the  government  of  those  houses. 
What  will  be  the  consequence  ?    You  wiU  give  to  every  man 
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wliorn  you  refuse  to  relieve  a  cause  for  praedial  agitation.  The 
man  you  refuse  is  the  very  man  to  resent  in  the  worst  way  the 
refusal;  he  will  go  to  others  and  induce  them  to  adopt  his 
quarrel ;  perhaps,  to  avenge  what  he  conceives  to  be  his  wrong. 
Thus,  instead  of  tranquillising  Ireland,  you  will  only  be  giving 
to  her  another  source  of  discontent.  Am  I  speaking  imaginary 
things  when  I  refer  to  the  operation  of  a  system  of  Poor  Laws 
as  a  cause  for  praedial  agitation  ?  Was  there  not  a  period,  and 
a  recent  one,  when  the  rural  districts  of  England  were  nightly 
illumined  by  the  torch  of  the  rustic  incendiary  ?  Am  I,  then, 
speaking  only  of  imaginary  things  when  I  say  that  this  law, 
instead  of  affording  a  protection  against  praedial  agitation,  will 
become  only  a  new  source  of  irritation  and  exasperation.  If  it 
do  not,  it  will  be  only  from  the  extreme  extent  of  the  relief  you 
give.  I  conjure  you  to  consider,  whether  you  make  your  relief 
substantial  and  beneficial ;  you  must  not  make  it  equal  in 
amount  to  one-half,  or,  at  any  rate,  one-third  of  the  rent-roll  of 
Ireland.  If  you  enter  upon  this  course  of  policy  at  all,  you  must 
not  do  it  piecemeal ;  you  must  not  dole  out  your  charity  in  small 
driblets.  Let  it  be  as  extensive  as  the  evil,  or  do  not  attempt 
it  at  all.  This,  too,  must  be  recollected — in  the  introduction  of 
Poor  Ijaws  into  Ireland  you  do  not  propose  to  establish  any 
law  of  settlement.  Now  Poor  Laws  have  been  recommended 
for  Ireland  as  tending  to  make  landlords  careful  of  the  tenants 
on  their  estates ;  because,  not  taking  care  of  them  upon  their 
estates  they  would  have  to  support  them  by  paying  rates.  But 
if  you  establish  no  law  of  settlement,  you  will  not  affect  the 
landlord  in  that  way.  It  is  the  union  and  not  the  landlord  who 
will  have  to  pay  for  the  support  of  the  poor  wherever  they  are 
found,  and  whatever  the  burden  upon  the  landlord,  it  will  only 
be  shared  by  him  in  common  with  his  neighbours.  Thus,  the 
inducement  to  the  landlord  to  take  care  of  his  tenantry  will  be 
wholly  lost,  unless  the  Bill  be  accompanied  by  a  law  of  settle- 
ment. Yet,  I  am  not  asking  for  a  law  of  settlement.  I  know 
the  difficulties  that  would  attend  the  introduction  of  such  a  mea- 
sure.   Mr.  Nicholls,  to  be  sure,  thinks  it  would  be  easy  enough, 
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because,  sajs  lie,  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  procuring  a 
certificate  of  births  from  the  clergyman.  That  applies  only  to 
the  Protestants.  But  how  are  the  Roman  Catholics,  whose 
priests  succeed  each  other  with  great  rapidity  in  almost  every 
parish,  especially  those  that  are  sickly,  how  are  they  to  obtain 
certificates  of  their  birth  ?  I  mention  this  only  to  show  of  what 
materials  !Mr.  Nicholls'  mind  is  composed,  when  he  says  it 
would  be  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  to  do  this  or  that.  I 
approve  of  not  introducing  a  law  of  settlement  into  Ireland ; 
because,  though  there  may  be  a,  prima  facie  case  in  favour  of  the 
introduction  of  such  a  law,  the  report  of  our  own  Poor  Law 
Commissioners,  as  well  as  the  experience  of  all  foreign  countries 
where  a  law  of  settlement  obtains,  proves  that  the  efiect  of  it  is 
to  enslave  the  paupers,  by  tying  them  to  the  soil  where  they  are 
born,  and  hunting  them  like  rats  if  they  venture  to  remove 
from  it,  lest  they  should  obtain  a  settlement  elsewhere.  In- 
stances of  this  have  been  abundant  enough  in  London, 
where  women,  actually  in  labour,  have  been  trundled  about 
from  parish  to  parish  by  the  overseers,  each  anxious  to  prevent 
the  child  from  being  dropped  within  the  precincts  over  wliich 
he  presided.  A  law  of  settlement  cannot  be  introduced  into 
Ireland;  yet,  by  not  introducing  it,  you  prevent  your  Poor 
Laws  from  affording  to  the  poor  that  security  against  the 
severity  of  the  landlord,  which  you  say  you  are  anxious  to 
establish. 

There  is  anothei:  point  for  consideration.  Any  attempt  to 
make  labour  productive  by  raising  a  poor  rate  will  be  abortive 
and  end  in  disappointment.  A  labour  rate  has  failed  wherever 
it  has  been  tried.  I  wish  this  to  be  fully  understood  before 
we  proceed  with  the  present  measure.  I  have  felt  it  to  be 
my  duty  to  spend  a  considerable  portion  of  my  time  in  read- 
ing everything  I  could  get  on  Poor  Laws,  foreign  and  domestic. 
Perhaps  my  inquiries  have  led  me  into  error.  If  so,  I  must 
certainly  say  that  I  have  adopted  my  errors  upon  the  most 
deliberate  consideration  that  my  mind  is  capable  of  bestowing 
upon  the  subject.     To  me  it  seems  that  no  proposition  has  been 
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so  fully  demonstrated,  both  by  theory  and  practice,  as  this  : 
that  you  cannot  make  labour  productive  by  means  of  any  fund 
you  may  raise  for  the  purpose,  where  that  labour  has  not  been 
rendered  productive  by  the  enterprise  of  private  and  individual 
speculation.  In  America  the  price  of  labour  is  5s.  or  6s.  a  day. 
The  poorhouses  are  full.  Why  do  they  not  send  their  paupers 
out  to  labour  ?  Because  it  is  found  that  slave  labour  nobody 
will  buy.  A  man,  labouring  upon  compulsion,  takes  a  pickaxe 
and  employs  himself  with  it  for  half-an-hour,  making  a  hole 
large  enough  perhaps  to  put  in  his  finger.  The  Americans 
have  now  gone  back  from  the  old  system  of  Poor  Laws,  and 
remedy  the  evils  of  poverty  and  distress,  not  by  levying  a  poor- 
rate  on  the  industrious,  but  by  turning  out  the  idle  from  their 
workhouses,  and  leaving  them,  if  they  like,  to  perish,  which 
no  man  in  America  need  do  if  he  be  willing  to  work.  It  is  an 
idle  dream  to  imagine  that  you  can  produce  productive  labour 
through  the  agency  of  a  poor-rate.  Neither  can  you  produce  a 
paradise  in  the  midst  of  a  wilderness  by  establishing  colonies  of 
the  poor  where  there  is  an  inch  fertility.  The  attempt  has  failed 
in  Holland  as  well  as  in  Belgium.  No ;  you  may  give  relief 
in  poorhouses,  but  never  endeavour,  for  it  is  vain,  to  make 
labour  productive  at  the  expense  of  any  poor-rate  whatever.  I 
have  addressed  the  House  at  great  length — greater,  perhaps, 
than  I  ought  to  have  done ;  but  I  feel  a  deep  interest  in  the 
question.  I  have  shown  a  case  of  great  misery  and  dis- 
tress in  Ireland.  I  have  traced  it  to  political  causes.  I 
think,  before  you  introduce  your  Poor  Law,  it  would  be 
wise  to  see  whether,  by  other  political  measures,  you  may 
not  do  something  for  the  good  and  prosperity  of  Ireland.  I 
do  not  wish  to  introduce  anything  polemical  into  the  discus- 
sion, but  I  ask  you  to  j)ause  and  consider,  whether  by  other 
means  you  may  not  do  more  good  to  Ireland ;  and  would  con- 
jure you,  in  the  first  place,  to  try  the  effect  of  an  enlarged  sys- 
tem of  emigration.  If  you  will  not  do  that,  I  will  implore  you  v}^'^ 
to  go  back  to  what  is  called  the  evidence  of  your  forefathers ; 
go  back  to  the  reigns  of  the  Plantagenets  and  Tudors,  when  it 
VOL.  I.  34 
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was  enacted  that  every  man  having  an  estate  in  Ireland,  and 
not  living  half  the  year  there,  should  be  liable  to  a  fine  of  6s.  80?. 
in  the  pound  on  the  gross  amount  of  his  rent-roll.  Come  out 
with  an  absentee  law,  and  give  me  6s.  8f/.  in  the  pound  on  the 
rent-roll  of  all  absentees.  This  may  be  called  a  dream ;  yet, 
after  all,  I  believe  it  would  give  more  permanent  and  more  sub- 
stantial relief  to  the  poor  of  Ireland  than  your  proposed  Poor 
Laws.  I  know  full  well  that  some  political  economists  have 
talked  of  absenteeism  as  not  being  a  mischief  to  Ireland ;  but 
the  doctrines  of  those  men  are  now,  I  believe,  derided  by  all. 
The  nobleman  whose  rent-roll  amounts  to  £50,000  a  year,  in 
the  course  of  twenty  years  draws  £1,000,000  from  the  resources 
of  Ireland,  no  part  of  which  he  ever  returns.  To  procure  this 
sum  for  him  all  the  corn,  all  the  cattle  reared  upon  the  soil  of 
which  he  is  the  lord  must  be  sent  to  foreign  markets.  In  the 
regular  course  of  things  the  value  of  the  com  and  the  cattle  so 
exported  should  be  brought  back  again.  But  it  is  not  so  in 
Ireland ;  no  part  of  the  price  of  her  produce  ever  returns  ;  and 
as  well  for  these  districts  who  had  to  support  absentee  landlords 
would  it  be  if  the  shij)s  which  bore  their  produce  from  their 
shores  sunk  half  channel  over.  This,  after  all,  is  the  dreadful 
feature  in  the  domestic  economy  of  Ireland — nine-tenths  of  the 
rent-roll  of  the  country  are  spent  abroad.  We  have  all  the 
degradation  and  misery  of  a  province,  without  the  benefit  of 
provincial  protection.  But  I  will  trespass  no  further.  I 
will  close  by  saying,  that  I  have  a  very  strong  conviction 
upon  my  mind  that  you  will  find  it  as  much  in  vain  to  attempt 
to  create  Act  of  Parliament  charity  in  Ireland  as  it  has  been 
to  create  Act  of  Parliament  piety.  I  do  not  think  you  can 
generate  virtues,  and  make  them  spread  by  Act  of  Parliament. 
I  have  certainly  a  strong  impression  that  a  Poor  Law  has  never 
done  good  to  any  country  where  it  has  been  adopted.  I  make 
that  avowal  frankly.  I  look  at  the  Poor  Law  in  England.  I 
see  it  reducing  wages  to  half  the  amount  they  were  before  ;  yet 
I  know  that  it  has  been  introduced  under  the  most  favourable 
circumstances  and  in  the  most  prosperous  times — in  the  reign  of 
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Elizabeth,  when  the  recent  discovery  of  the  western  hemisphere 
opened  a  source  of  the  most  extensive  and  wholesome  emigration, 
and  at  the  same  time  furnished  the  means  of  establishing  a  solid 
and  secure  currency  in  such  quantities  as  the  exchange  of  an 
active  and  enterprising  people  required.  Yet  the  Poor  Law  of 
England,  introduced  under  these  favourable  circumstances, 
arrived  at  length  to  such  a  pitch  of  abuse  as  to  compel  you,  in 
spite  of  all  the  clamour  and  cry  which  even  yet  have  not  died 
away,  to  make  a  strong  movement,  and  to  repeal  a  considerable 
portion  of  that  law.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  declare,  then,  that  my 
own  individual  opinion  is  not  favourable  to  a  Poor  Law,  but 
least  of  all  is  it  favourable  to  such  a  law  as  this  which 
you  propose  to  give  to  Ireland.  I  would  only  implore  you, 
before  the  step  is  decisively  taken,  to  have  it  fully,  maturely,  and 
deliberately  considered  in  all  its  bearings— to  give  nothing  to 
the  imholy  cry  of  those  who  hold  themselves  out  as  the  especial 
patrons  and  friends  of  the  poor,  because  they  are  favourable  to 
these  laws.  I  entreat  you  to  yield  to  no  clamour  of  that  kind, 
but  fully  and  maturely  to  consider  the  Bill  in  every  stage. 
Then,  be  the  result  what  it  may,  I  shall  feel  that  I  have  done 
my  duty.  I  have  not,  I  own  it,  moral  courage  enough  to  oppose 
a  Poor  Law  altogether.  I  yield  to  the  necessity  of  doing  some- 
thing ;  but  I  am  not  deceitful  enough  to  prophesy  that  you  will 
reap  any  lasting  or  solid  advantage  from  the  introduction  of 
such  a  law  into  Ireland. 


Subject,  Tithes  (Ireland);  Datey  January  15, 1838. 

Mr.  O'Connell  spoke  to  the  following  eflFect : — I  can  safely 
promise  the  House  that,  if  they  extend  me  their  patience,  I  will 
not  trespass  long  upon  their  attention.  I  rise  after  the  right 
hon.  gentleman,  but  not  by  reason  of  anything  he  had  said — 
2)0st  hunc,  sed  non  propter  eum.  The  right  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman  is  singularly  liberal  in  his  advances.  He  offers  the 
noble  lord,  that  if  the  noble  lord  will  consent  to  do  nothing,  he 
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will  help  him.  These  are  the  terms  of  the  proffered  holy  alli- 
ance. These  are  the  terms  on  -which  the  noble  lord  may  insure 
the  assistance  of  the  right  hon.  the  learned  gentleman.  As  to 
the  rest  of  tlie  right  hon.  gentleman's  speech,  it  was  divided 
into  two  unequal  parts,  both  of  which,  however,  had  equally 
little  to  do  with  the  subject  before  us.  The  first  part  referred 
to  resolutions  which  are  not  under  discussion  at  the  present 
time ;  the  second  contained  the  history  of  what  was  said  and 
done  on  the  other  side  of  the  House,  and  what  was  said  and 
done  on  an  occasion  some  time  gone  by,  having  no  bearing  on 
the  present  discussion,  and  just  as  interesting  to  us  as  the 
History  of  Cock  Eobin,  which  has  been  much  spoken  of  to-night, 
or  if  the  noble  member  for  Marylebone  prefer  the  comparison,  as 
the  Life  and  Adventures  of  Tom  Murphy.  The  noble  lord  near 
me  has  asked  the  House  to  go  into  committee  in  order  to  con- 
sider the  details  of  this  subject.  The  right  hon,  gentleman 
might  just  as  well  have  favoured  us  with  his  speech  in  commit- 
tee ;  but  as  it  is,  I  trust  he  will  give  us  the  benefit  of  the  instal- 
ment. The  question,  however,  before  us  is,  whether  we  shall 
rescind  the  resolutions  of  1835  or  not.  This  is,  I  say,  the  only 
question  before  us  apparently ;  but  what  is  the  real  question  ? 
The  real  question  is — and  it  is  vain  for  shallow  hypocrisy  to 
deny  it — the  real  question  is,  how  shall  Ireland  be  governed  ? 
Yes ;  disguise  it  as  you  will;  put  it  as  you  will — under  cover  for 
your  love  of  Protestantism,  and  your  abhorrence  of  Popery; 
this  is  the  question  ;  this  is  the  question  which  is  now  under 
discussion,  and  which  has  been  under  discussion  for  the  last 
seven  hundred  years  {laughter ;  and  ''■oli!  oh  /").  Yes  ;  you  may 
affect  to  laugh  and  sneer  ;  I  make  no  blunder  about  the  matter. 
I  know  as  well  as  you  that  Protestantism  was  not  your  war-cry 
seven  hundred  years  ago,  as  it  is  now  ;  but  I  say  that  for  seven 
hundred  years  back  the  question  has  been  how  dominant  Eng- 
land shall  treat  subject  and  oppressed  Ireland.  This  is  the  only 
question,  and  this  is  the  real  question  between  you — the  Tory 
and  the  Whig — at  least,  as  far  as  professions  go,  for  most  of 
you  profess  in  other  matters  nearly  the  same  principles  as  the 
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Whigs  ;  the  only  difference  is,  in  carrying  these  principles  into 
effect.  But  the  real  great  question  ever  is,  how  shall  Ireland  be 
governed — shall  she  be  governed  by  a  selection?  {lmu\  hear). 
Oh!  I  thank  you  for  that  cheQv  {shouts).  Yes,  shout  as  you 
will ;  I  care  not  for  the  shouts  of  an  insolent  and  despicable 
domination  {Uproar,  u-hich  drowned  the  hon.  and  learned  gentle- 
man''s  voice,  until  the  Speaher  succeeded  in  restoring  partial  order). 
Oh  !  sir  (continued  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman),  let  them 
shout ;  'tis  a  senseless  yell  [continued  uproar)  ;  it  speaks  the  base 
spirit  of  party  {continued  uproar,  ichich  2^'>"evented  the  hon.  and 
learned  7nemher  from  being  more  than  partiallij  heard).  You 
may  sneer  at  me  if  you  please.  I  speak  the  voice  of  seven 
millions.  Why  should  not  the  son  of  Grrattan  say  to  you  that 
which  he  has  told  you  {order).  The  English  people  are  aware 
of  your  conduct— they  know  what  you  have  done  amongst  them 
of  late  in  order  that  you  may  command  us  hereafter.  You 
may  carry  bribery  further  than  ever  it  was  carried  before ;  you 
have  gained  your  increase  of  strength  by  it.  Never  was  there 
more  extensive  bribery  than  that  which  you  have  practised. 
Yes ;  you  have  practised  it,  and  the  highest  amongst  you  have 
shrunk  from  investigation  {cheers;  question).  If  the  hon.  gentle- 
man who  cries  "  question"  wishes  to  know  what  it  is,  I  tell  him 
it  is  as  to  the  mode  of  governing  Ireland — for  it  is  impossible  to 
think  that  such  a  paltry  attempt  as  that  which  is  included  in 
the  motion  of  the  hon.  baronet,  the  member  for  North  Dover, 
can  be  the  mode  or  the  means  of  inducing  us  to  wander  from 
that  which  is  the  real  question  between  us.  Why,  let  me  read 
to  you  what  is  the  question  ;  whether  you  will  rescind  this  re- 
solution is  the  nominal  question ;  but  in  reality  the  question  is, 
by  what  mode  you  mean  to  govern  Ireland  ?  Before  I  read 
the  resolution,  let  me  remind  you  that  not  only  the  people  of 
England  and  the  people  of  Scotland  and  the  people  of  Ireland 
but  the  inhabitants  of  Europe  are  attending  to  the  debates  of 
this  House,  and  the  questions  which  you  have  reserved  for  your 
determination.  From  the  camp  of  Don  Carlos  to  the  throne  of 
Nicholas,  they  are  attending  to  your  proceedings  ;  the  world  is 
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listening  to  you ;  and  do  you  think  that  they  will  not  look 
upon  you  with  contempt  if  they  find  that  you  permit  paltry 
party  spirit  to  enter  into  your  deliberations,  and  bearing  upon 
your  decisions,  by  which  you  will  distinguish  one  nation  from 
the  other,  and  make  those  whose  powers  ought  to  be  united, 
consolidated,  and  identified  with  each  other,  a  division  and  a 
disunited  people  ?  But  what  is  your  resolution  that  you  want 
to  rescind?  This  is  the  resolution : — "  That  any  surplus  revenue 
of  the  present  Church  Establishment  in  Ireland  not  required  for 

the  spiritual  care  of  its  members "     The  scope  and  object 

of  the  resolution,  then,  are  these:  to  provide  for  the  spiritual 
care  of  the  members  of  the  Established  Church.  You  say,  then, 
that  the  money  is  not  enough.  This  is  what  is  said  by  the 
hon.  member  for  Donegal,  who  has  highly  praised  the  establish- 
ment ;  but,  then,  how  is  this  difficulty  met  as  to  the  money  being 
applied  to  political  objects  ?  It  is  declared  that  the  surplus 
revenue  "  shall  be  applied  to  the  moral  and  religious  education 
of  all  classes  of  the  people,  without  distinction  of  religious 
persuasion."  Now,  there  is  the  resolution  that  is  so  terrific ; 
that  which  is  to  come  between  us  and  justice — that  which  is  to 
stop  us — that  which  is  so  monstrous,  which  is  so  frightful,  that 
the  rev.  clergymen  of  the  Church  of  Ireland  declare  that  they 
are  afraid  that  the  funds  of  the  Church  will  be  exhausted, 
that  they  never  will  be  sufficient  for  all  which  the  wants  of 
the  Protestants  of  Ireland  may  require.  They  are  for  the  spiri- 
tual wants  of  the  Protestants  being  supplied,  and  they  declare 
that  when  they  are  supplied  the  surplus  should  not  be  em- 
ployed in  any  other  way.  How  ;  not  employed  in  instruction — 
not  employed  in  giving  a  moral  and  religious  education  to  the 
people  ?  Pemember,  it  is  for  the  moral  and  religious  education 
of  the  people.  Oh,  you  tell  us  it  is  not  right  to  employ  it  in 
that  manner  !  Why,  how  many  of  you  are  there  who  go  about 
amongst  us — how  many  of  your  missionaries  are  there  amongst 
us — who  tell  us  that  it  is  the  benefit  of  education  and  the  ad- 
vantages of  intelligence  that  are  wanting  to  us,  to  induce  us  to 
become  Protestants  ? 
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If  you  believe  yourselves,  then,  why  not  act  upon  the  reso- 
lution ?     You  tell  the  world  we  want  education,  and  you  show 
the  world  you  do  not  believe  what  you  say.     You  prove  to  the 
world  that  you  do   not  rely  upon   the   Bible,  but  upon   the 
strength  of  your  party.     You  prove  to  the  world  that  the  only 
riches  of  the  Church  that  you  value  are  those  which  you  can 
bring  with  you  in  Judas's  scrip.    If  we  are  to  be  benefited  with 
education — if  we  are  to  be  made  Protestants  by  education — 
then  why  not  allow  us  to  be  educated  ?     If  you  believe  that 
Protestantism  is  the  religion  that  will  be  preferred  by  educated 
men,  then  why  have  you  such  a  horror  of  the  surplus  fund  of 
the  Church  being  devoted  to  that  education  which  you  say  is 
the  best  method  for  making  men  Protestants.     But  then  you 
may  tell  us,  that,  though  Protestantism  may  increase  as  educa- 
tion is  acquired,  yet  it  may  happen  that  giving  the  surplus  to 
education  may  not  allow  hereafter  enough   for  the   spiritual 
wants  of  Protestantism.     What,  in  such  a  case,  does  the  resolu- 
tion provide  ?     It  says,  "  providing  for  the  resumption  of  such 
surplus,  or  of  any  such  part  of  it  as  may  be  required  by  an  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  the  members  of  the  Established  Church." 
And  yet  that  is  the   resolution  which  you  want  to   rescind. 
That  is  the  resolution  which  has  so  frightened  the  parsons  of 
Devonshire  that  they  have  put  forward  their  member  to  move 
for  its  being  expunged  from  the  journals  of  tliis  House.     This, 
then,  is  the  awful,  this  the   dreadful,  resolution.     Oh  !  how  I 
rejoice  that  in  the   struggle  in  which  my  country  is  engaged, 
and  in  which  you   are   combined  against  her,  that  you  stand 
before  the  world  the  parties  to   such  an  absurd,  such  a  con- 
temptible, and  such  an  unjust  resistance  to  her  rights — that  you, 
despite  of  the  scorns  and  in  defiance  of  the  sneers  of  mankind, 
should  stand  thus  before  civilized  Europe  ?     That  is  the  propo- 
sition you  oppose,  and  that  proposition  goes  no  further  than 
this — that  the  surplus  is  to  be  applied  to  the  purposes  of  educa- 
tion, which  education  you  yourself  say  will  make  men  Protes- 
tants ;  and  then  if,  in  consequence  of  education,  more  Protestant 
clergymen  are  to  be  required,  then  the  very  resolution  you 
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want  to  rescind  allows  the  resumption  of  the  surplus  for  all  the 
purposes  required  by  an  increased  number  of  Protestants.  You 
object  to  that.  The  shout  you  gave  awhile  ago  was,  indeed,  a 
fitting  honour  for  the  lion,  baronet — not  on  account  of  his 
speech ;  for  never  in  all  my  life  did  I  hear  anything  more 
harmless  than  that  was.  Hon.  gentlemen  on  both  sides  of  the 
House  have  given  him  credit  for  purity  of  intentions — they 
have  spoken  of  the  purity  of  his  motives.  Really,  sir,  when 
there  was  a  rule  of  the  House  that  no  one  member  is  to  impute 
bad  motives  to  another,  no  matter  how  bad  his  acts  may  be,  I 
do  think  it  ought  not  to  be  suffered  to  impute  good  motives  to 
any  man  who  has  made  a  bad  motion  with  impunity.  And  yet 
that  is  the  position  of  the  hon.  baronet.  He  has  brought  for- 
ward an  unjust,  an  unfair,  and  an  absurd  motion,  and  then  we 
are  told  of  his  good  intentions.  Now  if  any  man  were  to  tell 
us  that  the  hon.  baronet  was  actuated  by  a  desire  of  notoriety, 
that  he  was  instigated  by  vanity,  and  that  he  was  carried  by 
the  blast  of  Conservatism  into  a  region  which  he  never  other- 
wise would  have  reached — oh  !  then  the  delicate  and  fastidious 
would  have  been  shocked,  and  it  would  be  said  you  are  not  at 
liberty  to  impute  bad  motives,  nor  to  accuse  another  of  having 
bad  intentions.  The  hon.  baronet  has  made  a  bad  motion  with 
good  intenticms ;  but  did  the  hon.  baronet  never  hear  of  a  Dutch 
proverb,  which  declares  that  a  very  bad  place  "  is  paved  with 
good  intentions  ?  "  I  impute  no  motives  to  the  hon.  baronet, 
and  as  far  as  Parliamentary  language  will  allow  me  to  go,  I 
say,  that  I  "laugh  to  scOrn"  any  one  who  can  say,  that  a  man 
can  come  forward  in  this  House  and  propose  to  expunge  the 
resolution  which  I  have  now  read,  and  that  in  doing  so  he  can 
be  actuated  with  good  intentions.  But  after  him  came  the  hon. 
baronet,  the  member  for  Warwickshire,  who  told  us  that  it 
was  with  delight  he  seized  the  opportunity  of  seconding  the 
motion  for  expunging  these  resolutions.  If  that  delighted  him, 
I  must  say  that  it  is  very  easy  to  please  him.  He  said  he  would 
not  consent  to  "  give  to  the  enemies  of  the  Church  the  property 
of  the  friends  of  the  Church."    Will  he  tell  me  whose  property  is 
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it  ?  Will  he  also  answer  me  another  question,  and  tell  me 
whose  property  it  was  ?  I  have  heard  of  one  gallant  officer  on 
the  opposite  benches,  the  hon.  member  for  Donegal,  who  endowed 
a  church  in  Ireland.  I  do  not  at  all  doubt  it,  for  I  can  easily 
credit  the  liberality  and  piety  of  the  hon.  and  gallant  member 
in  this  respect ;  but  then,  I  ask,  with  that  single  exception, 
whose  property  was  that  of  the  present  Church  ?  Was  it  not 
the  property  of  the  Roman  Catholics  ;  and  was  it  not  given  for 
the  purpose  of  having  prayers  for  the  dead,  for  the  celebration 
of  Masses,  for  the  invocation  of  saints,  and  for  the  maintaining 
of  such  other  "superstitious  and  damnable  doctrines?"  Yes, 
you  thought  the  doctrine  was  bad,  but  then,  you  said,  "the 
money  is  good" — and,  accordingly,  you  protested  against  the 
doctrine,  whilst  you  took  care  anxiously  to  clasp  the  money  to 
your  hearts.  And,  having  done  this,  you  now  refuse  to  do 
justice,  under  the  paltry  pretence  of  religion.  It  is  a  paltry 
and  a  hollow  hypocrisy.  There  is  a  kind  of  morbid  humanity 
abroad ;  it  is  to  be  found  amongst  men  who  affect  philanthropy 
— who  are  tenderly  alive  to  all  the  evils  which  may  be  endured 
by  those  who  are  not  of  an  agreeable  colour,  and  who  are  to  be 
found  in  distant  regions  ;  they  are  men  who  overflow  with  the 
milk  of  human  kindness  for  black  men  and  women,  but  who 
can  with  patience,  with  equanimity,  and  even  with  approbation, 
look  on,  and  see  all  the  injuries  you  inflict  upon  Irishmen,  and 
all  the  injustice  you  do  to  Ireland.  I  wish  the  Irish  were 
negroes,  and  then  we  should  have  an  advocate  in  the  hon. 
baronet.  This  erratic  humanity  wanders  beyond  the  ocean, 
and  visits  the  hot  islands  of  the  West  Indies,  and  thus  having 
discharged  the  duties  of  kindness  there,  it  returns  burning  and 
desolating,  to  treat  with  indignity  and  to  trample  upon  the 
people  of  Ireland  as  enemies.  The  hon.  baronet  has  used  the 
words,  "  he  would  not  allow  the  property  of  friends  to  be  given 
to  enemies."  Is  it  to  pay  the  priesthood  of  the  people  that  the 
property  of  the  Church  is  sought  to  be  applied  ?  No  ;  for  we, 
true  to  our  principles,  and  finding  the  Catholic  religion  to 
prosper  unconnected  with  the  State,  would  not  allow  it  to  be 
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contaminated  by  mammon,  and  will  only  have  it  sustained  as 
it  has  flourished,  upon  the  voluntary  contributions  of  its  own 
members.  The  hon.  member  for  Kilmarnock,  who  is  not  now 
in  his  place,  but  I  suppose  he  is  in  the  House,  was  kind  enough 
to  speak  upon  that  side  of  the  House  also ;  and  he,  with  a 
dexterity  which  was  more  to  be  admired  than  his  candour,  read 
half  a  sentence  of  mine,  and  took  particular  care  to  omit  the 
other  half.  I  alluded  to  the  resolutions,  and  observed,  that  as 
Protestantism  diminished,  the  contributions  to  the  purposes  of 
the  State  would  be  increased,  and  I  also  showed  that  the  ex- 
penditure for  the  purposes  of  Protestantism  would  be  enlarged 
with  the  increase  of  Protestantism.  Was  it  fair,  then,  in  this 
House,  to  quote  the  first  part  of  the  sentence  and  to  omit  the 
other  part  ?  The  hon.  member  for  Pontefract  is  not  here,  and 
I  am,  therefore,  willing  to  pass  by  the  philippic  he  was  pleased 
to  make  on  her  Majesty's  ministers.  He  told  us,  indeed,  of 
"a  cat  lapping  milk."  But  I  shall  not  follow  him;  I  shall 
only  give  him  one  line  of  poetry  for  his  "  cat  lapping  :" — 

"  Tlie  cat  may  mew,  the  dog  may  have  his  day." 

But  the  real  point  to  be  decided  is  this — whether  you  are 
disposed  to  make  the  Union  permanent  or  not.  My  hon.  friend, 
the  hon.  baronet,  the  member  for  Drogheda,  told  you  that  which 
you  would  not  believe  me  if  I  told  you ;  but  can  you  disbelieve 
him  ?  He  told  you  how  deeply  the  people  of  Ireland  feel  as  to 
the  contest  which  is  now  going  on.  We  may  say  we  are  eight 
millions.  I  say  you  may  take  the  whole  of  the  Protestants  of 
Ireland — and  it  would  be  hard,  indeed,  to  take  them  from  the 
peoj^le  of  Ireland,  for  I  am  at  this  moment  surrounded  with 
Protestant  friends  who  are  ardent  in  the  cause  of  Ireland — but 
if  I  give  you  all,  you  will  have  a  million  and  a-half,  including 
the  Presbyterians,  who  do  not  love  tithes.  Taking,  then,  man 
for  man,  woman  for  woman,  and  child  for  child,  there  is  a  ba- 
lance in  our  favour  of  five  millions.  You  have  a  million  and 
a-half — we  have  six  millions  and  a-half ;  deduct  the  million 
and  a-half,  and  then  you  find  a  clear  balance  of  five  millions. 
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"  It  is  the  total  of  the  whole."  For  my  own  part,  I  never  have 
disguised  my  opinion.  I  always  have  said  that  a  nation  of 
eight  millions  was  too  numerous,  if  they  had  common  sense,  to 
permit  themselves  to  be  treated  as  a  province.  We  were  not 
treated  as  a  province  for  near  700  years,  though  we  were  mis- 
governed ;  and,  for  the  last  twenty-five  years  of  her  inde- 
pendence, Ireland  was  rising  in  prosperity  unexampled  in  the 
annals  of  any  nation.  This,  too,  was  happening  at  the  time 
when  you  were  running  a  course  of  profligacy ;  you  were  then 
sending  your  troops  to  America ;  you  attempted  to  trample 
upon  its  liberties ;  but,  thanks  to  the  patriotism  and  spirit  of 
its  sons,  they  met  you  in  arms,  they  defeated  you,  and  they 
established  their  independence.  [Question!)  It  is  a  ques- 
tion of  which  you  will  hear  more  than  once.  But,  then,  hav- 
ing fomented  a  rebellion  in  Ireland,  you  availed  yourselves 
of  the  diminished  strength  of  the  people  and  the  distracted 
state  of  parties,  and  with  150,000  troops  in  the  country  you 
carried  the  Union.  I  am  ready  to  consent  that  that  Union 
may  continue.  ( Oh  !  oh  !)  You  may  sneer  at  that  declara- 
tion, and  show  you  do  not  value  my  consent ;  but  then  you 
sneered  at  America,  and  you  got  your  answer.  Let  the  hon. 
baronet  tell  the  people  of  Ireland  he  does  not  value  their  con- 
sent ;  but  I  tell  him  that,  if  the  Conservative  faction,  or  the 
Conservative  party,  trample  without  hope  of  redress  upon  the 
people  of  Ireland,  he  may  find  that,  though  victory  may  not  be 
inscribed  upon  the  banners  of  the  Irish,  they  never  would  con- 
sent to  lie  down  degraded  and  willing  slaves.  The  Union 
should  be  one  in  which  there  ought  to  be  no  distinction  between 
Yorkshire  and  Carlo w — between  "Waterford  and  Cumberland  ; 
there  ought  to  be  an  identity  of  laws,  an  identity  of  institutions, 
and  an  identity  of  liberties.  It  may  be  said  that  I  push  the 
argument  too  far,  when  I  make  use  of  the  word  identity  ;  for 
the  Church  of  the  State  in  England  is  the  Church  of  the  majo- 
rity. I  find  that,  in  England,  there  are  twelve  thousand  places 
of  worship  connected  with  the  Established  Church,  and  that  the 
Dissenters  have  eight  thousand  meeting-houses.     The  religion. 
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then,  of  the  majority  of  the  people  of  England  is  that  professed 
by  the  Church  of  the  State.  In  Scotland,  the  religion  of  the 
people  is  recognised  as  the  national  religion.  In  Ireland,  3'ou 
have  trampled  upon  the  religion  of  the  people,  and  you  perpe- 
trated your  tyranny  in  the  worst  form  and  in  the  most  odious 
shape,  until  at  length  the  people  of  Ireland  spoke  to  you  in  a 
voice  too  loud  not  to  be  heard,  and  too  unanimous  to  be  misun- 
derstood, and  you  found  yourselves  unable  to  continue  them  in 
their  former  state  of  degradation.  In  Scotland,  the  people 
turned  out  upon  the  mountain  side— they  met  you  in  battle, 
and  have  defeated  you  ;  you  were  obliged  to  yield  in  Scotland. 
In  despite  of  you  there  the  Church  adopted  by  the  State  was  the 
Church  of  the  people.  What,  then,  should  be  the  effect  of  the 
Union  ?  That  the  Church  of  the  people  should  be  the  Church 
of  the  State.  There  is  no  principle — I  mean  no  political  prin- 
ciple— to  prevent  it ;  but  there  is  a  principle  upon  our  part 
which  must  for  ever  prevent  such  an  occurrence  taking  place 
in  Ireland.  It  is  this — that  we  are  thoroughly  convinced  that 
it  would  be  the  surest  mode  of  decatholicising  Ireland.  We 
believe  that  tainting  our  Church  with  tithes,  and  giving  tem- 
poralities to  it,  would  degrade  it  in  the  affections  of  the  people 
of  Ireland.  Offers  have  been  made  before  to  the  clergy  of 
Ireland,  and  they  have  been  rejected — the  offer  of  any  con- 
nection with  the  State  will  ever  be  rejected.  But,  then,  treat- 
ing Ireland  as  you  do  upon  this  very  question,  you  tell  her 
that  there  is  no  Union  with  England.  These  resolutions  do 
not  go  far  enough.  I  admit  it.  But,  then,  I  am  ready  to  ac- 
cede to  these  resolutions.  My  disposition  is  for  an  amicable 
settlement.  The  Protestant  landlords  are  now  beginning  to 
feel  the  weight  of  tithes  equally  with  the  Catholics.  From  the 
county  of  Cork  we  perceive  vast  numbers  of  petitions  proceed- 
ing from  all  classes  of  politicians.  The  Conservative  landlords 
are  becoming  heartily  sick  of  the  payment  of  tithes.  They  may 
call  it  "  rent,"  but  the  tenant  understands  it  is  an  additional 
burden  to  his  rent.  If  the  tenant  appeal  to  the  agent  for  dis- 
training for  rent  before  the  man  is  prepared  to  pay  it,  the  agent 
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tells  him  that  the  clergyman  of  the  parish  is  pressing  the  land- 
lords for  his  tithes,  and  he  is  obliged  to  collect  his  rent  sooner 
than  otherwise  it  should  be  done,  for  the  purpose  of  paying  the 
clergyman's  demand  ;  and  thus  it  is  that,  though  you  may  call 
it  rent,  the  people  feel  it  to  be  tithes. 

The  Protestant  landlords,  and  even  many  of  the  Protestant 
clergymen,  are  calling  for  a  settlement  of  the  question.  Even 
within  the  last  week  the  letter  of  Archdeacon  Hoare  has  been 
published,  in' which  he  calls  upon  his  brother  clergymen  to 
accept  the  admirable  terms  offered  by  the  Queen's  Government. 
"Will  it  not  be  allowed  to  accept  these  terms  ?  It  is  true  that 
here  Protestantism  is  mixed  up  with  politics,  and  the  interests 
of  religion  are  apt  to  be  overlooked  in  the  advantages  of  party. 
Piety  is  combined  with  the  love  of  place,  and  the  tranquillity 
of  Ireland  neglected  for  the  hope  of  the  enjoyment  of  office. 
The  Protestant  gentry,  as  well  as  the  people  of  Ireland,  call  for 
conciliation  now.  Let,  then,  Ireland  be  now  tranquillized; 
and,  as  far  as  an  humble  individual  can  do,  I  have  set  the 
example  already,  and  I  am  ready  to  follow  it  up.  I  have  paid 
my  tithes :  I  did  not  pay  them  for  five  years ;  I  had  four  parsons 
attacking  me  at  once.  They  have  now  been  paid,  because  I 
wish  to  set  the  example  of  being  prepared  for  an  amicable 
settlement.  But,  then,  the  hon.  baronet  will  not  allow  that : 
his  "  good  intentions "  will  prevent  it,  and  induce  him  to 
rescind  a  resolution  to  which  common  sense  cannot  object,  but 
to  which  political  Protestantism  can  offer  some  opposition.  "We 
want  equality  with  you,  and  you  will  not  permit  us  to  have  it. 
You  gave  us  a  Reform  Bill — it  was  a  stingy  and  despicable 
Eeform  Bill.  Why  ?  Because  you  would  not  trust  us.  Your 
political  Protestantism  again  met  us.  "We  ought  to  have  had 
the  same  franchises  which  you  enjoy.  We  were  entitled  to 
them  by  the  Union.  Why  not  give  us  an  equality  of  civil 
rights  ?  Political  Protestantism  could  not  permit  us  to  have 
them.  England  has  Municipal  Reform ;  Scotland  has  Municipal 
Eeform;  but  Ireland  has  not  obtained  Corporation  Reform. 
Why?     Your  political  Protestantism  again.     How  wisely  do 
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you  preacli  Protestantism  in  Ireland !  You  make  it  the  pretext 
for  depriving  us  of  every  species  of  equality  with  yourselves, 
and  then,  having  rendered  it  odious,  you  send  forth  your  mis- 
sionaries to  preach  it  amongst  the  people  vi'hom  you  have  made 
its  victims.  It  is  despotism  aided  by  hypocrisy,  and  yet  you 
proclaim  a  Union,  a  Legislative  Union,  between  subjects  of  the 
same  realm.  You  may  do  so,  but  you  will  be  laughed  at  and 
scorned.  I  am  making  an  experiment  amongst  you,  and  frankly 
and  fairly  I  tell  you,  I  am  convinced  you  will  not  do  us  justice. 
What  prospect  is  there  of  it,  when  I  find  that,  owing  to  the 
enormous  bribery  practised  by  you  amongst  the  freemen,  you 
have  got  such  numbers  into  the  Commons,  that  the  Lords  think 
nothing  of  a  majority  of  this  House.  It  is  of  no  avail  to  her 
Majesty's  ministers  to  bring  in  useful  measures  ;  we  hear  them 
taunted  with  the  little  they  have  done.  Why,  you  won't  let 
them  do  what  they  would.  First,  you  taunt  them  with  not 
doing  more,  and  then,  when  they  purpose  to  proceed,  you  place 
yourselves  in  opposition  to  them,  and  tell  them  that  there  is 
another  place.  We  know  that  there  is  another  place.  And  we 
know  that  it  needs  only  to  be  said,  that  it  is  intended  to  extend 
political  advantages  to  the  people  of  Ireland  to  insure  a  veto 
being  pronounced  against  the  proposition.  This  is  your  triumph ; 
yours  is  the  power  to  insult ;  yours  is  the  authority  to  oppress ; 
you  glorify  yourselves  in  your  haughty  station ;  and  while  you 
pretend  you  wish  us  justice  you  exert  all  the  powers  you  possess 
to  prevent  the  identification  of  our  rights  and  liberties  wath 
yours.  I  did  not  intend  to  occupy  the  House  half  so  long. 
The  question  is  simply  this— are  you  disposed  to  do  justice  to 
Ireland  ?  You  make  us  an  ofi'er ;  you  say  you  are  disposed  to 
go  into  the  consideration  of  the  resolutions  with  good  temper, 
but  first  the  approbation  principle  must  be  struck  off.  The 
meaning  of  this  is  plain :  "Walk  under  the  yoke,  good  gentlemen. 
Make  the  best  of  your  way  to  the  common  place  of  execution  ; 
walk  under  it — bow  your  head  to  it — and  then,  forsooth,  when 
you  have  rendered  yourselves  as  contemptible  as  degradation  can 
make  you,  when  you  have  satisfied  us  of  your  unmanliness  and 
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worthlessness,  then  we  will  consider  you  fit  objects  of  concilia- 
tion, and  entitled  to  participate  with  us  in  the  enjoyment  of 
rational  liberty."  That  is  precisely  what  the  noble  lord,  the 
member  for  North  Lancashire,  promised  us ;  that  is  the  way  in 
which  the  noble  lord  gave  us  to  understand  we  might  excite  his 
good  temper,  and  ensure  to  ourselves  his  countenance  and  all 
that  is  genial  and  winning  about  it.  The  hon.  the  learned 
Recorder  also,  protesting  that  he  never  made  speeches  as  a 
judicial  partisan,  except  at  the  monthly  meetings  of  those 
liberal  and  enlightened  men,  the  Corporation  of  Dublin,  told  us 
what  mighty  things  we  might  expect  at  his  hands  if  we  would 
but  submit  to  this  degradation.  Do  the  hon.  gentlemen  oppo- 
site taunt  her  Majesty's  Government  with  not  having  carried 
this  resolution  into  efiect  ?  Surely  it  is  we  who  ought  to  com- 
plain of  that.  We  are  the  parties  who  are  entitled  to  ask  why 
it  has  been  allowed  to  slumber  ?  No  attempt,  however,  has 
been  made  to  act  upon  it ;  and  now  the  hon.  gentlemen  oppo- 
site deem  even  the  sound  of  it  too  much  for  our  Irish  ears.  Its 
being  allowed  to  remain  upon  the  books  is  too  great  a  submis- 
sion to  the  wishes  and  feelings  of  the  people  of  Ireland ;  and, 
consequently,  one  hon.  baronet  moves,  and  another  hon.  baronet 
seconds,  both  with  the  best  intentions,  a  motion  to  obliterate  it 
from  the  Parliamentary  records.  Heaven  preserve  us  from 
your  English  baronets.  They  are  the  oddest  cattle  I  ever  heard 
of.  I  find  them  voting  for  the  principle  of  appropriation  at 
one  time,  and  calling  for  its  condemnation  at  another.  The 
hon.  baronet  who  has  seconded  this  motion  has  given  a  most 
unpleasant,  I  will  call  it  a  most  awful,  turn  to  the  debate ;  it 
was  in  his  speech  that  for  the  first  time  the  distinctive  appel- 
lations of  religion  were  given  to  a  party  in  this  House.  He 
said,  "the  Whigs  in  1688  had  driven  away  a  Catholic  king, 
and  he  in  1838  would  assist  in  driving  a  Catholic  Opposition 
from  the  Senate."  If  this  be  the  way  in  which  the  hon.  baronet 
pleases  to  talk  of  the  Catholic  party  in  this  House,  I  beg  to  tell 
him  that  we  have  to  the  full  as  good  a  riglit  to  be  here  as  he 
has.     \8ir  E.  Wilmot  had  spoken  of  Catholic  doniination.']     The 
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newspaper  reports  correspond  with  the  note  I  took  at  the  time ; 
but  I  am  content  to  believe,  that  Catholic  dominion  was  the 
phrase  used  by  the  hon.  baronet.  There  is  no  great  difference 
between  the  two.  What  do  we  demand — what  do  we  wish  ? 
We  wish  this  resolution  to  remain  in  your  books,  and  then  the 
hon.  baronet  talks  of  Catholic  dominion ;  for  I  must  take  him 
to  have  meant  dominion,  if  he  says  so.  Now,  let  me  ask,  is 
not  this  the  first  time  the  distinction  of  religious  parties  has 
been  introduced  into  this  House  ?  I  assure  the  hon.  baronet 
that  I  am  as  little  disposed  to  Protestant  as  he  is  to  Catholic 
dominion  ;  I  beg  to  tell  him  more,  that  if  Catholic  dominion 
diminished  his  rights  as  a  Protestant,  there  is  not  a  man  in 
existence  who  would  more  zealously  and  actively  exert  himself 
to  destroy  it  than  I  would.  At  the  same  time  the  hon.  baronet 
made  that  distinction,  the  hon.  member  for  Malton,  who  is  a 
Protestant,  the  hon.  member  for  Armagh,  who  has  belonged  to 
the  Presbyterian  Cliurch  for  twenty-five  years,  and  another 
hon.  member,  who  is  a  dissenter  of  one  of  the  persuasions,  sat 
around  me  ;  and  we  four,  each  differing  from  the  other  in  our 
religious  opinions,  joined  in  one  expression  of  abhorrence  at 
such  a  distinction  being  introduced  amongst  us. 

Shall  we  have  polemical  discussions  in  this  House  ?  I  beg 
the  hon.  baronet  to  understand  that  I  am  quite  ready  to  meet 
him  for  any  such  encounter,  but  not  here.  I  am  as  prepared 
and  as  disposed  as  he  can  be  to  give  reasons  for  the  hope  that 
is  in  me.  But  we  sit  here  as  the  representatives  of  the  people ; 
and,  as  a  representative  of  the  Irish  people,  I  call  on  you  to  re- 
member that  your  Union  is  one  of  parchment ;  it  may  be  one 
of  cobweb,  and  it  may  be  one  of  adamant,  but  the  latter  it  will 
not  be  unless  you  do  justice  to  Ireland. 


Subject,  Crimes  in  Ireland  ;  Date,  March  7,  1838. 

Mr.  O'Connell  thought  that  this  must  be  admitted  to  be  a 
most  remarkable  debate — remarkable,  if  for  nothing  else,  for  the 
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total  inapplicability  of  the  speeches  to  the  motion  proposed 
Any  man  who  had  not  heard  the  motion  read  would  never  have 
conjectured,  from  anything  that  had  been  said,  what  the  matter 
was  to  which  the  motion  referred.  There  was  another  feature 
in  the  debate  which  ought  to  be  remembered,  though  he 
doubted  whether  it  would.  Speeches  had  been  made  by  four 
gentlemen,  natives  of  Ireland,  who,  it  would  appear,  came  there 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  vilifying  their  native  land  {oh,  oh). 
Yes,  of  vilifying  their  native  land,  and  endeavouring  to  prove 
that  it  was  the  worst  and  most  criminal  country  on  the  face  of 
the  earth  {oh,  oh).  Yes  (exclaimed  the  hon.  and  learned  mem- 
ber), you  came  here  to  calumniate  the  country  that  gave  you 
birth.  It  is  said  that  there  are  some  soils  which  produce 
venomous  and  crawling  creatures — things  odious  and  disgustful 
cheers).  Yes,  you  who  cheer  there,  you  are — can  you  deny  it 
— are  you  not  calumniators?  {oh,  oh.)  Oh  !  you  hiss,  but  you 
cannot  sting.  I  rejoice  in  my  native  land — I  rejoice  that  I  was 
born  in  it — I  rejoice  that  I  belong  to  it ;  your  calumnies  cannot 
diminish  my  regard  for  it ;  your  malevolence  cannot  blacken  it 
in  my  esteem  ;   and  although  your  vices  and  crimes  have  diiven 

its  people  to  outrage  and  murder {order).   Yes  ;  I  say  your 

vices  and  crimes  [o-ies  of  Order,  order ;  chair,  chair).  Well, 
then,  the  crimes  of  men  like  you  have  procared  these  re- 
sults {oh,  oh).  The  hon.  and  learned  member  then  proceeded: 
What  was  the  speech  of  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman,  the 
member  for  the  University  of  Dublin  ?  How  applicable  to  the 
motion  !  How  happy  is  its  illustration  !  What  was  it  that 
the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  quarrelled  with  ?  His  quarrel 
with  the  Government  was  notliing  more  nor  less  than  tliis  — 
that  it  had  been  said  in  a  public  document  that  the  landlords 
had  duties  to  perform  as  well  as  rights  to  enforce.  Then  he 
quarrelled  with  the  noble  marquis,  the  late  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
Ireland,  because  he  had  been  weak  enough,  or,  as  tlie  hon.  aud 
learned  gentleman  would  liave  it,  unjust  enough  to  evince  some 
sympathy  aud  pity  for  the  wretched  multitudes  who  had  been 
VOL.  T.  35 
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subjected  to  the  horrors  of  summary  ejectment ;  because  he  had 
betrayed  some  feeling  towards  the  decrepit  father,  the  aged 
motlier,  and  the  helpless  children,  who,  driven  from  the  warmth 
of  their  homes,  were  left  to  perish  in  ditches.  Yes,  the  noble 
marquis  dared  to  pity  them ;  and  the  Government  dared  to  say 
that  the  Irish  landlords  had  duties  to  perform  as  well  as  rights  to 
enforce.  That  was  the  whole  ground  of  complaint.  A  matter 
of  this  kind  marked  distinctly  the  character  of  the  people  who 
complained.  They  said,  "  we  will  not  be  told  that  we  have 
duties  to  perform — we  have  nothing  but  rights."  Did  any 
man  ever  hear  such  a  complaint  made  gravely  ?  Yet  it  had 
been  made  repeatedly.  The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  (Mr. 
Litton)  made  it  the  chief  topic  of  his  speech — he  insisted  upon 
it  with  emphasis— he  advanced  it  with  all  the  powers  of  his 
oratory,  and  claimed  the  attention  of  the  House  to  it  with  many 
a  blow  upon  the  box.  He  trembled  for  that  box,  as  with  up- 
lifted hand  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  exclaimed,  "  Behold 
the  wrongs  of  Ireland !  An  excited  multitude  is  told  by  the 
Government  that  the  landlords  have  duties  to  perform  as  well 
as  rights  to  enforce."  How  did  the  Government  inform  the 
people  of  Ireland  of  that  fact  ?  How  did  they  seek  to  inflame 
their  minds  upon  that  point  ?  The  hon.  member  for  Kilkenny 
(Mr.  Hume)  moved,  as  he  was  often  in  the  habit  of  doing,  for 
certain  returns — for  the  production  of  certain  papers ;  and  the 
way  in  which  this  inflammatory  declaration  on  the  part  of  an 
■officer  of  the  Government  was  delivered  to  the  people  of  Ire- 
land was,  that  it  was  laid  upon  the  table  of  that  House. 

The  hon.  member  for  Belfast  (Mr.  E.  Tennant)  had  inter- 
posed in  the  course  of  the  debate,  and  had  talked  of  the  evils  of 
change  of  opinion,  and  the  mischief  that  resulted  from  the  mix- 
ture of  parties.  To  be  sure,  of  all  men  in  the  world,  the  hon. 
member  for  Belfast  must  be  one  who  was  best  able  to  judge  of 
what  those  evils  and  mischiefs  were,  for  there  was  not  a  political 
party  new  in  existence  to  which  that  hon.  member  had  not,  at 
one  time  or  other,  belonged.     First,  he  was  an  agitator,  then 
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-a  liigh  Orangeman,  than  a  desperate  Reformer  {Mr.  E.Tennant : 
Never).  Not  a  sworn  one.  Then  lie  was  a  Republican,  talking 
loudly  of  the  folly  of  an  hereditary  peerage — 

"  The  tenth  inheritor  of  a  foolish  face," 

This  was  the  man  who  talked  of  the  evils  of  change.  Where 
was  the  hon  gentleman  pointing  now  ?  He  knew  that  at  the 
present  moment;  but  by-and-by,  when  the  hon.  gentleman  was 
convinced  that  the  speculation  upon  which  he  was  now  engaged 
was  not  likely  to  be  successful,  he  had  no  doubt  he  would  be  seen 
going  over  to  the  Liberal  party  in  Ireland,  and  joining  the 
Precursor  Society.  To  be  sure,  if  anything  were  necessary  to 
blacken  Ireland  in  the  estimation  of  England,  it  would  be 
found  in  the  charity  and  piety  of  the  hon.  member  for  Kilmar- 
nock (Mr.  Colquhoun).  It  seemed  that  the  hon.  gentleman 
had  lately  been  a  visitor  in  Ireland  ;  but  instead  of  directing 
his  admiration  to  its  green  hills  and  verdant  valleys,  its  broad 
lakes  and  bold  blue  mountains,  he  had  employed  himself,  it 
would  seem,  in  conversing  with  the  lowest  of  its  inhabitants, 
and  picking  up  a  parcel  of  details  to  be  made  the  subject  of  a 
speech  in  Parliament.  Hence,  the  statement  that  a  village 
priest  had  denounced  a  man  before  he  was  murdered ;  hence, 
also,  a  number  of  the  stories  of  the  same  stamp  and  character. 
He  told  the  hon.  gentleman  that  the  whole  of  the  details  of  his 
speech  were  false.  Could  anything  be  more  unfair  than  the 
course  now  pursued  ?  If  this  were  a  motion  for  inquiry,  he 
could  understand  it.  The  charges  upon  which  the  motion  was 
founded  were,  if  true,  charges  against  the  Government.  In 
fairness,  then,  the  Government  should  have  had  some  notice  of 
them,  in  order  that  they  might  be  prepared  to  meet  them.  But 
it  was  the  fashion  of  the  hon.  gentlemen  opposite  to  give  only 
vague  and  indefinite  motions,  in  order  that  their  antagonists 
might  be  taken  at  a  disadvantage.  They  placed  upon  the  notice 
book  a  vague  and  general  motion,  then  came  down  with  a  cata- 
logue of  tales  and  a  list  of  dates,  giving  to  the  whole  an  appear- 
ance of  exactness  and  truth ;  and  then,  when  the  Government, 

35* 
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unprepared  to  go  into  these  details,  replied  only  in  general 
terms,  they  went  away  and  complained  that  they  were  not  met. 
This  was  a  trick — a  party  trick — to  prejudice  England  in  favour 
of  that  faction  which  had  so  long  oppressed  and  trampled  upon 
Ireland ;  foul  and  malignant  murderers — stained  by  blood  and 
dishonoured  by  the  breach  of  treaties — for  three  hundred  years 
making  religion  the  pretext  for  their  crimes,  and  now  again  en- 
listing the  sacred  name  of  religion  against  right  and  justice.     It 
was  said  that  the  present  Government  had  distinguished  none  but 
agitators— had  given  to  none  but  agitators  the  emoluments  of 
place  ;  nay,  it  was  said  that  they  had  abused  the  seat  of  justice,, 
and  placed  none  but  agitators  upon  the  bench.     "Was  Serjeant 
Ball  an   agitator  ?     Was  Mr.  Wolfe  an  agitator  ?     Was  Sir 
Michael  O'Loghlen  an  agitator?     These  were  the  last  appoint- 
ments made  by  the  Government— appointments  which  the  hon. 
and  learned  member  for  Bandon  had  done  everything  in  his 
power  to  prevent.     Yet,  could  the  hon.  and  learned  member  for 
Bandon  say  that  he  was  not  himself  an  agitator  ?     Had  the 
hon.  and  learned  gentleman  never  attended  a  political  meeting? 
Had  he  not  attended  a  meeting  at  Cork  upon  the  subject  of  the 
Reform  Bill?     {Mr.   Serjeant  Jackson :  No.)     Then  the  hon. 
and  learned  gentleman's  memory  must  be  very  short.     At  all 
events,  that  meeting  was  attended  by  a  Counsellor  Jackson,  who 
spoke  upon  the  occasion.    The  hon.  and  learned  member  for  the 
University  of  Dublin  had  detailed  a  long  list  of  horrors  in 
Longford  ;  but  had  the  House  heard  of  the  late  trials  at  Long- 
ford ?  had  they  heard  of  the  trial  of  a  widow  named  Murphy  ? 
An  action  of  ejectment  was  brought  against  her;  Mr.  Courte- 
ney,  a  gentleman  of  respectability,  was  introduced  as  a  witness. 
There  was  no  doubt  of  the  facts  that  the  widow  had  a  lease  of 
the  house,  of  which  forty  years  were  expired.     She  was  the 
administratrix  of  her  husband,   and  was  in  possession  of  the 
house.     Of  these  facts  there  was  no  doubt.     She  was  required 
to  give  up  the  lease,  but  refused  to  do  so.     What  was  to  be 
done  ?     The  witness,  Courteney,  stated  in  his  evidence  that  the 
landlord  took  a  party  to  tear  down  the  house ;  that  the  widow 
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and  her  daughter  were  borne  screaming  and  weeping  away, 
and  that  the  son  at  last  signed  a  paper,  which,  he  was  assured, 
should  prevent  his  widowed  mother's  house  from  being  levelled 
with  the  ground.  But  the  assurance  was  a  false  one.  The 
signing  the  paper  did  not  prevent  the  pei-petration  of  this  piece 
of  injury ;  the  house  was  torn  down,  and  the  widow  erected  a 
hut  from  its  remains.  Afterwards,  the  case  went  to  trial  upon 
the  ejectment,  and  the  widow  got  a  verdict.  There  was  the 
Lord  Lorton  that  they  had  heard  that  night  lauded  to  the 
skies — there  was  tlie  verdict  of  the  jury — there  was  the  Mi's. 
Murphy,  with  her  house  torn  down  over  her  head,  and  there 
was,  also,  the  cause  of  the  disturbances  in  the  county  of  Long- 
ford. The  learned  Recorder  had  told  them  of  the  number  of 
murders  which  had  lately  taken  place  in  Ireland;  the  number 
given  by  the  learned  Recorder  was  fourteen  since  the  16th  of 
November ;  but  if  the  learned  gentleman  had  called  their 
attention  to  England,  he  would  have  found  that  there  would 
have  been  twenty-five  since  the  16th  of  November,  leaving  no 
less  than  eleven  to  the  credit  of  Ireland ;  and  yet  no  English 
member  had  risen,  and  said,  "  What  an  abominable  country 
mine  is ;  what  shocking  people  are  the  people  of  England." 
Besides  these  murders,  however,  there  had  been  two  cases  of 
supposed  murder — that  is,  their  bodies  had  been  found  in  a 
mutilated  state ;  there  had  been  thirteen  distinct  attempts  to 
commit  great  personal  violence,  and  there  had  been  twenty  in- 
cendiary fires,  one  of  which,  by-the-by,  was  at  Shaw,  in  Berk- 
shire. The  learned  Recorder,  in  his  list,  could  not  enumerate  a 
single  incendiary  fire  ;  and,  notwithstanding  this,  Ireland  was 
to  receive  abuse,  and,  above  all,  the  abuse  of  her  own  child- 
ren. He  had  calculated  the  number  of  crimes  in  England  of 
the  greatest  enormity — those  which  had  been  punished  by 
imprisonment  above  six  months — and  he  found  that  the  num- 
ber in  Great  Britain  was  6,259,  whilst  the  total  number  in 
Ireland  was  only  2,577,  though  the  population  in  Ireland  was 
•within  a  third  as  much  as  the  population  of  England.  He  only 
asked  those  hon.  members  to  apply  the  same  charity  to  Ireland 
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as  thpy  extended  to  England ;  and  if  there  were  better  stimulants 
to  crime  in  Ireland,  if  there  was  in  that  country  no  general 
sympathy  between  the  rich  and  the  poor,  if  the  inhabitants 
were  considered  aliens  in  their  own  country  by  those  wha 
abhorred  their  religion,  let  no  censure  be  passed  on  the  Grovern- 
ment  which,  for  the  first  time  within  the  recollection  of  the 
people,  administered  the  law  fairly  and  impartially  with  every 
I  class  (c/<egrs).  Hon.  members  might  cheer ;  but  if  the  Govern- 
ment had  not  done  so,  let  hon.  members  point  out  a  single 
case  in  which,  as  to  the  Government,  tliere  had  been  any 
defect.  Let  them  trace  up  the  neglect  of  its  source — let  the 
returns  be  laid  on  the  table  of  the  House— and  then,  if  the 
Government  were  not  able  to  vindicate  themselves,  they  would 
not  be  vindicated  by  him.  Why,  in  another  place,  a  noble 
duke  had  admitted,  and  so  had  the  Earl  of  Glengall,  that  no 
Government  had,  in  this  respect,  been  more  vigorous  in  the 
execution  of  its  duty.  Was  there  any  complaint  that  on  the 
trial  of  a  Protestant  the  jury  had  been  packed,  as  it  had  been, 
complained  against  the  hon.  gentlemen  opposite,  when  they  had 
been  in  power,  and  as  there  would  be  if  they  were  iu  power 
again  ?  The  right  of  challenge  gave  a  frightful  power  to  the 
Crown ;  but  since  the  present  Government  had  been  in  office^ 
they  had  followed  the  English  practice,  and  no  man  was  now 
set  aside  on  a  jury  panel  on  account  of  his  religion,  or  on 
account  of  his  political  opinions.  And  what  had  been  the  re- 
sult ?     Had  a  single  case  failed  ? 

On  the  trials  at  the  late  special  commission,  there  were  seven. 
Catholics  on  the  jury,  or  seven  precursors,  if  that  term  pleased 
the  noble  lord  better,  and  there  were  but  five  Protestants,  and 
yet  there  had  been  convictions.  The  learned  gentleman  (the 
Recorder)  had  read  an  extract  from  a  speech  said  to  have  been 
delivered  by  him  (Mr.  O'Connell)  having  relation  to  Lord  Ox- 
mantown ;  it  was  a  double-distilled  extract,  for  it  had  gone 
through  the  alembic  of  the  Evening  Mail,  after  it  had  appeared 
in  the  Freeman's  Journal^  and  as  it  last  appeared,  it  was. 
totally  misrepresented.     The  hon.  gentleman  produced  this  re- 
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port,  whicli  lie  called  his  speech;  but  what  did  he  speak,  he 
would  repeat  ?  What  had  Lord  Oxraantown  done  ?  He  was 
the  lord  lieutenant  of  the  county,  and  he  called  a  meeting, 
under  pretence  of  discovering  the  assassin,  but  for  the  real  pur- 
pose of  expressing  the  vilest  and  most  atrocious  calumnies  that 
were  ever  uttered  against  his  country,  and  against  the  Govern- 
ment who  had  named  him  as  lord  lieutenant,  and  whose  com- 
mission he  then  bore.  He  was  seconded  by  Lord  Charleville, 
not  very  ably  certainly,  which  that  poor  nobleman  could  not 
help ;  but  this  same  Lord  Charleville  had  an  admirable  method  of 
forgetting  matters  of  fact.  He  stated  that  two  men  came  out 
of  the  lodge,  saying  that  Lord  Norbury  had  been  mortally 
wounded,  and  was  dead;  when,  on  referring  to  the  evidence  of 
the  lodge-keeper,  it  appeared  that  she  had  just  told  them  what 
had  happened,  and  that  one  of  them,  so  far  from  rejoicing  at  the 
circumstance,  as  it  had  been  stated,  being  an  old  soldier,  offered 
his  services  to  stop  the  flow  of  blood,  and  to  stanch  the  wound. 
The  noble  lord  had  treated  the  whole  Irish  nation  as  a  nation 
of  assassins.  He  had  treated  the  Irish  Catholic  clergy  as  a  body 
of  men  fomenting  assassination  ;  he  did  not  even  except  Lord 
Norbury's  own  friend,  and  his  (Mr.  O'Connell's)  friend,  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Eafferty,  and  even  he  was  thrown  into  the  base  accusation 
of  calumny.  He  (Mr.  O'Connell)  had  been  happy  to  hear  the 
explanation  respecting  the  boot-mark,  the  other  evening,  and 
he,  after  inquiry,  was  now  able  to  confirm  the  statement,  that 
it  was  the  mark  of  the  shoe  of  Mr.  Fitzgerald.  Hon.  gentle- 
men opposite  had  stated  that  it  was  the  mark  of  the  shoe  of 
Lord  Norbury's  grandson ;  but  it  was  his  impression  that  in 
this  they  were  mistaken.  The  point  did  not  much  signify  in 
their  present  discussion,  but  if  hon.  gentlemen  wished  him  to 
go  into  it,  he  was  perfectly  ready  to  do  so.  Lord  Oxmantown 
had  said  that  this  was  a  conspiracy  to  turn  the  landlords  out  of 
their  property ;  but  could  anything  be  more  absurd  ?  Was 
there  not  a  son  of  Lord  Norbury  perfectly  ready  to  step  into 
the  property  at  once,  and  nothing  could  be  gained  by  the  pea. 
gantry.     He   did,  therefore,  speak  of  Lord  Oxmantown  as  he 
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thouo-lit  lie  deserved.  He  was  of  opinion,  that  there  was  an 
attempt  to  blacken  Ireland  by  those  who  had  hitherto  delivered 
her  over  to  the  dominion  of  a  faction.  It  was  an  attack  upon 
the  noble  lord,  under  whose  government,  for  the  first  time,  pure 
and  impartial  justice  had  been  administered.  The  noble  lord 
had  earned  the  approbation  of  Ireland,  the  universal  people  ap- 
plauded his  acts,  and  he  came  back  to  this  country  with  all  the 
honours  of  a  civic  triumph  {lica)\  hear).  What !  did  hon. 
gentlemen  think  that  it  was  not  a  civic  triumph  without  the 
presence  of  slaves  ?  He  congratulated  the  country  on  the 
character  of  the  successor  the  noble  lord  was  about  to  have ;  he 
trusted  that  his  successor  would  follow  the  example  of  the  noble 
marquis,  and  work  out  the  cure  of  Ireland's  wrongs.  He  con- 
cluded by  moving,  that,  after  the  word  •'  Ireland,"  there  be 
added  the  words,  "  also  similar  returns  from  England,  Wales, 
and  Scotland.'' 


Subject,  Government  of  Ireland — Adjourned  Debate  ;  BatCj 
April  19,  1839. 

The  Speaker  had  undoubte  lly  a  troublesome  ofBce.  O'Connell  accused 
the  member  for  Kent  of  atrocious  calumnies  on  the  Catholic  clergy  of  Ireland, 
and  said  there  could  be  no  excuse  for  it,  except  ignorance  to  the  extent  of 
brutality,  which  was  familiar  in  Kent. 

Mr.  O'Connell — Did  they  know  that  the  people  of  Ireland 
were  more  alive  to  their  rights  now  than  they  were  formerly  ? — 
that  the  Irish  people  almost  universally  were  now  readers  ? — 
that  where  newspapers  formerly  hardly  went  out  of  the  great 
towns,  they  were  now  to  be  found  in  every  village,  and  almost 
in  every  cabin  ?  Did  they  know  that  the  mighty  mind  of  Ire- 
land was  excited  ? — that  there  were  millions  of  arms  to  be  con- 
ducted by  that  mind  if  they  drove  the  Irish  to  insanity  by  their 
determination  to  continue  the  old  system  ?  What  had  been 
that  old  system  ?  They  wanted  inquiry,  forsooth  !  Assuredly 
they  knew  what  the  Orange  system  was.     It  was  but  right  to 
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remind  them,  lest  they  should  forget  it,  that  in  the  Orange 
■counties  there  was  a  word  invented  which  was  not  known  in 
England.  If  a  mau  talked  of  wrecking  houses  in  England,  it 
would  be  thought  that  his  hon.  friend,  the  member  for  Bir- 
mingham, had  seen  realised  his  dream  of  the  arrival  of  the 
Russians  at  Grravesend,  and  of  that  town  being  wrecked.  But 
the  phrase  was  familiar  in  Ireland.  And  why  ? —  because  the 
act  was  familiar.  He  could  not  avoid  giving  a  few  instances, 
"to  show  the  character  of  those  to  whom  they  were  handing  over 
the  people  of  Ireland.  He  should  come  presently  to  their 
high-souled  protestations  of  fairness  and  impartiality ;  he  should 
■come  to  them  presently,  if  not  with  the  contempt  they  merited, 
with  the  refutation  which  was  so  easy.  In  Ireland  the  word 
*'  wreckers"  was  a  common  phrase.  He  happened  to  have  in 
his  pocket  a  letter  which  was  not  there  by  accident.  He  was 
not  exactly  like  the  hon.  member  for  Bandon,  who  did  not  in- 
tend to  say  a  word  during  this  debate,  and  who  accordingly 
■came  to  the  House  with  five  or  six  volumes  of  returns,  with 
•careful  marginal  notes,  and  with  oranges  ready.  He  intended 
to  produce  this  letter.  It  was  a  letter  of  a  gentleman,  now 
more  than  twenty  years  dead,  whose  name  stood  high  in  the 
annals  of  Irish  history.  He  was  an  independent  member  of 
the  Parliament  of  1782,  and  was  related  to  some  of  the  first 
families  in  Ireland,  and  his  name  was  Mr.  Todd  Jones.  The 
letter  was  addressed  to  **  the  Editor  of  the  Dublin  Evening  Posi,'' 
and  was  dated,  Newry,  March  2,  1814.  There,  in  the  open 
day,  twenty-eight  houses  were  wrecked,  and  the  house  of  the 
Catholic  priest  was  fired  into  next  day,  because  he  interfered 
to  obtain  justice.  But  there  was  not  a  particle  of  chance  of  ob- 
taining justice,  and  the  foul  deed  was  perpetrated  with  impu- 
nity. He  mentioned  this  circumstance  to  show  what  that  party 
was.  He  had  documents  to  show  that  the  same  system  still 
continued.  During  the  last  administration  of  the  right  hon. 
oaronet  (Sir  R.  Peel),  in  January,  1835,  a  similar  scene  of 
outrage  was  exhibited  at  the  town  of  Lurgan.  Two  Orange- 
men were  assaulted  and  violently  beaten  on  their  return  from 
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Armagh  ;  the  Government,  of  course,  was  perfectly  ready  to 
lend  the  aid  of  the  constahulary  and  the  army  to  discover  the 
perpetrators  and  to  bring  them  to  punishment.  The  Orange- 
men were  not  satisfied,  and  what  was  the  result  ?  He  would 
read  the  report  of  Lord  Gosford,  which  was  written  in  February,. 
1835.  The  report  stated  that  seven  houses  belonging  to  Ca- 
tholics had  been  burned,  and  that  the  most  wanton  and  atrocioua 
outrages  had  been  committed,  and  that  all  attempts  to  discover 
the  offenders  had  failed  in  the  object.  Seven  houses  during  the 
very  last  time  the  right  hon.  baronet  was  in  power  were  burned 
in  open  day  ;  nay,  he  found  in  the  report  that  this  was  done  in 
the  presence  of  a  portion  of  the  army ;  but  the  Orangemen  and 
yoemanry  were  too  strong,  and  Sir  Frederick  Stovin  did  not 
think  it  prudent  to  attack  them,  not  wishing  to  waste  human 
life.  Yes,  in  the  open  day,  and  unavenged  to  this  hour,  seven 
houses  of  the  peaceable  and  unarmed  citizens  were  consumed 
to  avenge  a  personal  outrage  of  the  day  before,  which  the  law 
was  quite  sufficient  to  vindicate.  Was  that  all?  He  hoped 
the  hon.  and  gallant  member  for  Armagh  (Col.  Verner)  was 
present ;  as  in  the  presence  of  that  hon.  and  gallant  member, 
even  during  Earl  Grey's  administration,  houses  were  similarly 
wrecked.  That  hon.  and  gallant  member  met  the  wreckers  com- 
ing towards  him.  He  was  a  magistrate,  a  captain  of  yeomanry, 
and  an  Orange  dignitary,  and  possessed  great  influence  in  those 
capacities,  which  was  still  greater  in  consequence  of  the  amia- 
bility of  his  private  character,  for  no  gentleman  could  be  more 
amiable  in  his  private  life ;  but,  notwithstanding  all  this,  the 
hon.  and  gallant  member  met  these  people,  the  wreckers,  in  the 
road,  and,  as  he  himself  stated,  he  did  everything  in  his  power 
to  prevent  the  party  from  proceeding.  When  he  arrived  at 
Mao-heragh,  the  people  had  broken  the  doors  of  the  houses,  and 
completely  wrecked  the  village  in  the  presence  of  the  hon.  gen- 
tleman himself  and  of  a  body  of  the  police.  Having  done 
this,  they  marched  on  with  drums  beating  and  flags  flying  in 
regular  order,  Captain  Lloyd  being  at  the  head,  and  the  hon. 
and  gallant  member  himself  bringing  up  the  rear.     He  did  not 
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charge  the  lion,  and  gallant  member  with  a  wilful  participation 
in  this  transaction.  He  believed  the  hon.  and  gallant  colonel 
did  endeavour  to  prevent  it,  and  used  his  best  exertions  for  that 
purpose ;  but  in  spite  of  all  his  influence,  this  happened  in  the 
open  day,  and  no  man  had  ever  been  punished  for  that  outrage 
from  that  day  to  this.  And  yet  they  talked  of  impartial  justice 
to  Ireland,  when  they  could  not  control  their  own  satellites.  If 
any  man  could  have  done  it,  the  hon.  and  gallant  member  would 
have  done  it.  He  had  every  recommendation  that  a  man  could 
have ;  yet  in  open  defiance  of  him,  in  spite  of  his  influence,  and 
without  dread  of  punishment,  this  horrible  outrage  was  com- 
mitted. And  were  the  people  of  Ireland  to  be  satisfied  with 
the  words  of  the  House  of  Commons  or  the  House  of  Lords,  if 
they  were  handed  over  again  to  those  who  must  act  by  and 
through  that  party. 

He  hoped  the  hon.  member  for  Monaghan  (Mr.  Lucas) 
was  in  the  House.  The  hon.  member  did  him  the  kindness 
to  inform  him  that  he  would  bring  before  the  House  another 
transaction  which  had  occurred  as  late  as  1837.  As  to  that 
statement  he  quite  agreed  with  the  hon.  member.  What 
was  it  ?  In  June  (the  28th),  1837,  on  the  festival  of  St.  Peter 
and  St.  Paul,  there  was  an  ancient  practice  to  light  bonfires  as 
a  token  of  respect  for  the  coming  solemnity.  This  havings 
given  ofience  to  the  Orangemen,  all  the  male  population  and 
the  adults  abandoned  it ;  but  it  was  taken  up  by  the  children, 
and  at  Miriash,  in  the  county  of  Monaghan,  ten  or  twelve 
children  on  that  day  made  one  of  those  little  bonfires,  and 
were  dancing  about  it.  There  were  savages  found — ^yes,  two 
savages  approached  as  close  as  they  could,  levelled  their  muskets 
at  those  children,  and  fired  at  them.  Two  of  the  children  were 
struck  dead — two  children  of  a  widowed  mother,  and  four  or 
five  others  were  wounded.  And  what  did  the  hon.  member  re- 
proach him  with?  Why,  because  he  said  that  this  deed  was 
perpetrated  by  Orangemen.  The  hon.  member  said  that  it  had 
been  investigated  and  examined,  but  they  had  not  been  able  to- 
find  out  the  murderers ;  and  what  right,  therefore,  had  he  (Mr. 
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O'Connell)  to  say  that  the  murderers  were  Orangemen?  He 
should  be  glad  to  know  why  the  children  were  shot  ?  There 
was  no  doubt  of  the  massacre  of  the  children  ;  it  took  place 
on  the  28th  of  June,  1837,  and  from  that  hour  to  this  they  had 
not  found  out  who  the  murderers  were.  The  murders  were  not 
committed  by  Catholics.  They  would  not  fire  upon  children  for 
amusing  themselves  with  a  Catholic  solemnity.  It  was  not  done 
by  the  Protestants,  for  the  Protestants  of  that  neighbourhood 
had  not  become  Orangemen,  and  certainly  were  not  animated  with 
such  rancour  towards  their  countrymen.  It  was  not  committed 
by  the  Presbyterians,  who  were  even  still  more  liberal.  He 
was  wrong,  then,  in  saying  that  it  was  committed  by  Orange- 
men. It  was  his  conjecture,  nothing  else.  He  prayed  them 
not  to  hand  over  the  Irish  people  to  a  party  capable  of  such  foul 
and  flagitious  crimes.  Leave  them  not  to  their  tender  mercies.  If 
they  took  away  the  protection  of  Lord  Fortescue's  Government, 
these  men  would  come  triumphantly  into  office  on  the  shoulders 
of  the  vote  of  the  House  of  Lords.  Defeat  this  by  a  vote  of 
approval,  negative  the  vote  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  say  that 
they  were  determined  that  the  principles  of  the  present  Govern- 
ment should  be  acted  upon.  The  vote  of  the  House  of  Lords 
was  the  proclamation  of  Orangeism ;  and  had  the  Orangemen 
been  idle  already  ?  It  was  only  the  other  day  that  they  met 
at  Coleraine,  thirteen  lodges  of  them,  to  express  their  grateful 
thanks  for  the  conduct  pursued  by  the  House  of  Lords.  They 
never  heard  professions  of  Orangeism  in  the  House  of  Lords — 
no,  but  the  feelings  crept  out  in  their  meetings,  and  in  their 
lodges  they  showed  what  they  were.  Would  the  hon.  and 
gallant  member  for  Sligo  (Colonel  Perceval)  tell  the  House 
who  the  present  grand  officers  of  the  Orangemen  were? 
\Colonel  Perceval  knew  just  as  nmch  of  them  as  the  hon.  and 
learned  member.']  He  was  glad  to  hear  it.  There  was  then 
another  set  of  officers  substituted  for  the  former.  The  society 
had  two  relays  of  officers.  But  this  was  not  all.  During  the 
last  six  or  seven  years  the  grand  jury  had  been  decent  enough 
to  allow  some  few  Eoman  Catholics  to  serve  amongst  them. 
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He  had  received  a  letter  from  a  gentleman,  who  informed  him 
that  this  practice  was  now  put  an  end  to,  and  that  there  was 
not  a  single  Catholic  or  liberal  Protestant  lelt  upon  the  grand 
jurj.  He  had  not  the  least  objection  to  name  the  writer  of  this 
letter ;  it  was  Cornelius  M'Loughlin>  The  fact  was,  the  Orange- 
men were  in  office  already.  The  hon.  member  for  Coleraine 
had  last  night  made  a  j9e«;i  de  velours  speech.  Did  ever  any  one 
hear  him  make  a  moderate  speech  till  last  night  ?  The  hon. 
member  was  then  gentle  as  a  sucking  dove,  and  he  only  rose  to 
vigour  when  he  praised  the  Orangemen.  It  was  at  Coleraine 
that  this  meeting  took  place,  and  the  hon.  member  for  Coleraine 
now  lauded  the  Orangemen ;  but  this  was  not  all.  A  meeting 
took  place  the  other  day,  on  the  requisition  of  a  duke,  and 
several  other  members  of  the  peerage,  100  deputy -lieutenants, 
and  a  great  number  of  gentlemen  from  various  parts,  for  a 
limited  and  specific  purpose,  that  of  agreeing  to  an  address  to 
her  Majesty  in  favour  of  the  present  Administration.  Well, 
the  Orangemen  agreed  to  disturb  the  meeting,  and  were  dis- 
covered with  bands  round  their  hats,  and  buckles  in  the  front 
of  them,  as  a  mark  of  their  fellowship.  They  sent  one  Archer, 
an  alderman,  to  conduct  the  proceedings ;  and  the  waving  of  an 
Orange  handkerchief  was  to  be  the  signal  for  their  attempting 
to  rush  upon  the  stage.  Would  they  have  done  this  a  month 
ago  ?  No,  no !  they  looked  to  the  bashaws  of  the  House  of 
Lords  and  the  Conservatives  in  this  country ;  and  they  waited 
for  the  signal  from  them.  The  hon.  member  for  Coleraine  had 
praised  this  alderman,  who  was  once  lord  n.ayor  of  Dublin. 
He  happened  to  recollect  a  story  of  this  Alderman  Archer, 
which  he  would  tell  the  House.  Alderman  Archer  summoned 
a  carman  for  beating  him.  Both  the  aldermau  and  the  carman 
were  examined  upon  oath ;  but  in  the  end  of  the  investigation 
his  brother  alderman,  who  heard  the  case,  acquitted  the  carman, 
and  convicted  the  alderman  of  an  assault,  for  which  he  inflicted 
a  penalty  of  £5 ;  and  forthwith  afterwards  the  worthy  alder- 
man petitioned  to  be  allowed  to  pay  the  fine  by  instalments  of 
£1  a  week.     There's  a  leader  for  you.     And  yet  you  fancy 
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yourselves  already  in  office,  and  begin  incontinently  to  count 
the  spoils  of  office.  In  expectation  of  office  the  Orangemen 
were  again  becoming  rife  in  every  species  of  tyranny  and 
oppression,  of  which  he  would  mention  to  the  House  one 
instance  which  happened  lately,  and  the  statement  of  which 
was  contained  in  a  letter  which  he  would  beg  to  read  to  the 
Souse.     The  hon.  and  learned  member  then  read  as  follows : — 

"  I  claim  a  little  of  your  attention  to  the  doings  of  the  Earl  of  Glengall. 
Ever  since  we  announced  our  adhesion  to  the  Precursor  Society,  he  has 
vowed  vengeance  against  any  of  the  tenantry  who  should  become  a  member. 
But  the  election  of  guardians  has  at  last  afforded  the  opportunity  of  execut- 
ing his  threats.  He  made  out  a  list  of  guardians  for  the  Firle  union — ot 
persons  who  were  either  noted  partisans,  Tories  of  the  right  sort,  or  nominal 
Catholics,  who  are  tenants,  and,  of  course,  dependents,  and  might  be 
managed.  In  the  divisional  district  of  (^lahir  he  placed  on  his  list  three  rank 
Tories,  to  the  exclusion  of  8,000  Catholics,  and  he  has  been  signally  defeated. 
His  nominees  were  refused,  and  three  honest,  patriotic  Catholics  returned. 
He  asserted  it  was  a  matter  of  indifference  who  should  be  returned,  but  as 
soon  as  Lady  Day  came  on  the  mask  was  removed.  It  was  not  usual  to  call 
for  the  March  Lady  Day  gale  until  harvest,  but  on  this  occasion  orders  were 
issued  to  have  it  paid  in  on  the  following  day.  The  law  agent,  J.  Barry,  had 
instructions  to  serve  latitats  upon  every  person  whose  rent  was  not  paid 
within  four  days.  He  sent  letters  through  the  post-office  with  this  warning, 
and  charged  7s.  6(f.  for  the  delivery.  He  went  to  Dungarvan  and  did  not 
return  till  the  fifth  day.  Several  went  with  the  rents  to  the  land  agent's 
house,  who  actually  refused  until  they  first  settled  costs  with  the  law  agent. 
One  man  called  and  tendered  his  rent.  He  was  desired  to  go  to  Barry,  the 
law  agent.  He  did  so,  and  while  in  the  act  of  paying  the  money  a  latitat 
was  served  on  him,  the  cost  of  which  he  was  obliged  to  pay  in  addition  to  his 
Tent.    Is  this  legal  ?     I  know  it  is  not  just." 

True,  these  might  be  the  rights  of  landlords;  but,  he  would 
ask,  was  there  a  single  English  gentleman  who  heard  him  who 
could  put  his  hand  to  his  heart  and  say  that  he  should  not  be 
ashamed  to  act  in  this  way  to  any  tenant  of  his  ?  "Would  the 
House  like  to  have  his  authority  for  this  statement  also  ?  The 
letter  he  held  in  his  hand  was  written  by  Michael  Tobin,  the 
respectable  parish  priest  of  Cahir.  The  gallant  colonel  opposite 
made  a  pathetic  appeal  to  the  House  the  other  evening,  and 
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said  he  could  not  go  home  at  night.  He  (Mr.  O'Connell) 
perceived  it  was  after  midnight.  He  would  now  beg  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  circular  of  the  society  called 
the  Irish  Protestant  Tenantry  Society,  the  introductory  an- 
nouncement of  which  was  as  follows  : — 

"  Amidst  all  the  exertions  that  are  making  to  protect  Protestantism  in 
Ireland  trom  the  mine  and  assault  of  the  Popish  priesthood  and  their  bigoted 
flocks,  as  well  as  from  the  artful  attacks  of  the  Tyrconnells  and  Phippscs  of 
the  day,  it  appears  never  to  have  occurred  to  the  leaders  of  the  Con- 
-servative  party  that  all  the  while  the  only  lasting  bond  of  success  and 
security — a  Protestant  tenantry  in  Ireland — which  forms  the  connecting  link 
between  the  two  countries,  has  been,  and  is,  daily  disappearing.  Large  dis- 
tricts of  Ireland,  which  not  very  long  since  were  peopled  with  those  gallant 
iind  fiiithful  men  who  form  the  vanguard  of  Protestantism  and  the  British 
monarcliy,  have  been  weeded  of  them  to  such  an  extent  that  not  a  single 
Protestant  is  now  to  be  found  in  tliem.  Where  the  Established  Church  once 
■stood,  and  the  pure  religion  of  Christ  was  once  disseminated,  now  stands  the 
Popish  mass-house,  pouring  forth  the  soul-destroying  doctrines  and  immo- 
rality of  Maynooth.  From  these  districts  all  rational  hope  of  the  revival  of 
either  true  religion  or  civilisation,  through  all  other  means  than  the  replacing 
■of  a  Protestant  tenantry,  is  utterly  banished.  What  more  immediately  pre- 
sents itself  as  a  simple  and  obvious  duty  to  the  protection  of  the  Protestant 
creed  and  constitution  is,  the  prevention  of  the  removal  of  the  present  Protes- 
tant tenantry  of  Ireland,  through  the  operation  of  those  well-known  causes 
which  drive  them  from  the  homes  of  their  brave  ancestors  to  make  way  for 
the  Papist,  who  introduces  the  misery,  superstition,  and  conspiracy,  of  which 
Lis  religious  and  political  creeds  are  so  prolific,  and  which  ultimately  are 
■brought  to  bear  against  the  constitution  of  England  itself." 

Now,  who  was  at  the  head  of  this  society  ?  The  humane, 
the  charitable,  the  religious  LordLorton.  Who  were  the  other 
patrons  ?  The  Earl  of  Dunraven,  who  was  once  a  Liberal. 
He  (Mr.  O'Connell)  remembered  when  he  was  something  more 
than  an  ultra-Eadical,  but  he  had  since  bolted  into  the  other 
House.  Then  there  were  the  Earl  of  Enniskillen,  Captain 
Alsager,  M.P. ;  Sir  R.  P.  Glyn,  Bart. ;  Henry  Blanchard, 
Esq. ;  and  the  Rev.  Arthur  J.  R.  Preston.  The  hon.  and  gal- 
lant colonel  who  defended  Lord  Lorton's  conduct  to  his  tenantry 
the  other  day,  said  that  his  lordship's  pretence  was,  that  he  had 
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wished  to  introduce  a  Protestant  who  should  teach  his  tenantry 
the  linen  manufacture ;  hut  in  so  doing  he  had  given  the- 
newly-arrived  Protestant  the  dwelling  of  a  Catholic ;  and. 
if  the  noble  lord  wished  to  drive  his  tenantry  to  despair 
and  crime,  what  better  course  could  he  take  than  this 
of  casting  them  out  of  their  cherished  homes;  and  for  a 
Protestant,  too  ?  Well,  then,  whatever  might  be  the  dif- 
ference as  to  the  facts  connected  with  the  ejectment  of  Lord 
Lorton's  tenants,  and  the  sums  of  money  which  were  given 
them  as  compensation  for  being  deprived  of  their  holdings,  this 
document  sliowed  the  spirit  by  which  that  noble  lord  was 
actuated.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  Lefroy)  had  taunted 
him  for  having  uttered  a  calumny  as  to  Lord  Lorton.  But 
what  did  he  state  ?  The  report  of  a  trial  given  in  a  newspaper 
amongst  other  circuit  reports.  It  was  true  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  made  out  a  very  good  case  for  Lord  Lorton,  by 
asserting  that  a  lease  for  fourteen  years  to  the  widow  wa& 
changed  into  one  for  eighty  ;  but  the  question  was  tried  by  a. 
respectable  Protestant  jury  (he  hoped  there  was  a  Catholic  upoa 
it,  but  he  believed  there  was  not) ;  the  witnesses  were  subjected', 
to  the  scrutinizing  eye  of  the  counsel  of  Lord  Lorton  (who  had 
the  benefit,  too,  of  an  excellent  active  agent),  and  the  jury  un- 
hesitatingly found  a  verdict  for  the  widow.  But  what  did 
Lord  Lorton  do  ?  He  got  a  right  of  possession  from  the  son, 
who  was  not  entitled  to  grant  it,  and  he  pulled  down  the  house- 
about  the  widow's  ears,  and  drove  her  to  seek  shelter  in  a  misera- 
ble sheeling  by  the  roadside.  He  was  showing  the  brutality 
with  which  the  Irish  people  were  treated  on  the  approach  of 
the  time  when,  if  the  party  opposite  came  into  power,  they 
might  be  trampled  on  with  perfect  impunity. 

There  were  some  hon.  gentlemen  opposite  who  were 
familiar  with  the  Scriptures.  When  they  saw  the  acts  of 
their  fi-iends  in  Ireland,  they  should  call  to  mind  the  denuncia- 
tions there  pronounced  against  those  who  trampled  on  the 
widow  and  the  orphan.  On  what  account?  For  differences 
in   religion !     Frank,    avowed,    direct   bigotry.      Because   the 
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poor  people  were  attached  to  "  Popish  superstition,"  therefore 
they  were  to  he  turned  out  of  their  dwelling.  Oh,  if  you 
could  produce  such  a  document  as  the  Protestant  Tenantry 
Society  Circular  from  a  Catholic,  what  a  hand  you  would 
make  of  it.  How  you  would  triumph  and  rejoice  at  it.  The 
right  hon.  baronet,  the  member  for  Tamworth,  promised 
that  he  would  govern  Ireland  impartially.  He  must  act 
with  his  friends.  "Who  were  his  friends  ?  Would  he 
show  him  a  single  moderate  Protestant  amongst  them  ?  He 
knew  he  could  point  out  to  him  plenty  of  furious  partisans 
and  Orangemen,  such  as  the  hon.  and  learned  member  for 
Bandon.  But  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  had  that 
night  made  a  moderate  speech.  Did  they  ever  hear  such 
a  one  from  him  before  ?  {Lord  Stanley :  "  Yes.")  Well,  he 
was  sure  he  never  heard  more  immoderate  speeches,  both 
in  length  and  matter.  The  last  time  he  discussed  with  the 
hon.  and  learned  member  a  question  of  this  description,  he 
taunted  the  hon.  and  learned  member  with  being  at  a  Bruns- 
wick meeting  at  Cork.  The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman 
utterly  denied  it,  with  great  personal  incivility.  This  was  the 
report  from  the  Morning  Post : — 

"He  (Mr.  O'Connell)  had  asked  bim  whether  he  had  not  attended 
a  meeting  held  in  the  city  of  Cork,  in  the  year,  1828,  and  there  made 
a  speech  against  Catholic  Emancipation  ?  And  he  would  answer  him, 
that  never  in  the  county  of  Cork  or  elsewhere — at  a  Brunswick  or  any 
other  meeting — had  he  made  a  speech  against  Emancipation.  Had  the 
hon.  gentleman  known  him,  he  would  have  known,  as  his  (Serjeant 
Jackson's)  friends  well  knew,  that  his  opinions  were  favourable  to  Eman- 
cipation in  1828 ;  but,  with  the  experience  he  had  of  late  years,  and  a 
knowledge  of  the  lamentable  events  which  had  occurred  in  certain  quarters, 
were  the  question  now  before  the  legislature,  he  should  ponder  well  before  he 
gave  his  vote  for  the  measure." 

Well,  he  sent  for  the  Cork  papers  of  the  date  to  which 
he  referred,  and  he  found  that,  on  the  12th  of  April,  1827, 
Counsellor  Jackson  was  present  at  a  meeting  of  the  Brunswick 
Club,  and  that  he  delivered  the  following  speech  there  : — 
VOL.  I.  36 
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"Counsellor  Jackson  said,  it  never  before  had  fallen  to  his  lot  to  Lave 
to  return  thanks  for  an  honour  of  the  kind  after  dinner.  He  assured  them 
he  was  deeply  sensible  of  the  compliment  conferred  upon  him.  He  should 
always  feel  interested  for  the  success  of  the  Brunswick  Club," 

"Why,  this  was  to  be  one  of  the  judges  under  the  new 
regime,  and  it  was  right  before  the  time  arrived  for  his 
appointment  that  they  should  know  who  he  was.  When 
the  right  hon.  baronet  said  that  he  would  govern  Ireland 
with  impartiality,  he  was  bound  in  point  of  courtesy  to  believe 
him ;  but  this  he  told  liim,  that  no  man,  woman,  or  child  in 
Ireland  would  place  the  least  faith  in  his  word.  The  Orange 
party  called  to  mind  their  former  ascendancy  on  his  return 
to  power,  the  Catholics  remembered  the  associations  of  his 
government,  and  trembled.  And  why  should  they  not  ? 
Did  they  not  see  him  taking  up  the  motion  of  the  Earl 
of  Eoden,  the  Grand  Master  of  the  Orange  lodges.  The 
noble  lord  possessed  property  in  the  town  of  Dundalk.  The 
Catholics,  from  their  numbers  and  the  antiquity  of  their 
chapel,  thought  they  were  entitled  to  ask  Lord  Roden  for 
the  new  site.  They  offered  him  any  purchase  money  or 
rent  he  chose.  He  wrote  them  a  taunting  letter,  saying, 
their  worship  was  idolatrous,  and  that  he  could  not  consent 
to  their  application.  And  that  was  the  man  whose  opinions 
and  sentiments  must  be  carried  into  operation  under  the 
government  of  the  right  hon.  baronet.  If  it  were  not  so 
late,  there  were  many  observations  which  he  should  be 
anxious  to  make  upon  those  topics,  for  the  introduction  of 
which  the  gentlemen  opposite  had  presumed  to  insult  him. 
Was  it  supposed  that  the  accumulating  millions  of  Ireland 
would  hear  with  anything  but  disgust  the  attempt  now  made 
to  restore  the  ascendancy  of  that  unholy  power  by  which 
they  had  been  so  grievously  oppressed.  Let  not  the  members 
of  the  different  sectarian  parties  whom  he  saw  waiting  for  that 
unrighteous  purpose  imagine  that  they  would  obtain  an  easy 
victory  over  the  people  of  Ireland,  who  had  now  been  taught 
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to  agitate  without  violence.  There  was  but  one  true  maxim 
in  politics — that  of  being  right.  The  people  of  Ireland  were 
right.  They  required  not  merely  executive  but  legislative 
relief,  and  they  would  have  it.  English  gentlemen  (ex- 
claimed the  hon.  and  learned  member),  rally  round  an  Orange 
ministry  if  you  please,  but  mark  the  warning  wliich  I,  as  the 
representative  of  the  Irish  people,  give  you.  I  tell  you  that 
you  may  be  tyrants,  but  we  will  not  be  slaves. 
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The  following  is  taken  from  the  Belfast  Morning  Neics, 
worth  grave  consideration  : — 


It 


IS 


"  We  do  not  venture  to  absolutely  and  unqualifiedly  condemn  the  Govern- 
ment for  persevering  in  the  maintenance  of  the  constitutional — or,  rather, 
extra  constitutional — position  that  Ireland  occupies  in  the  United  Kingdom; 
we  mean  the  continuance  of  what  are  called  the  '  Coercion  Laws.'  The  mem- 
bers of  the  Government  say  that  they  have  information  which  compels  them 
to  believe  that  it  would  be  unsafe  to  relax  the  rigidity  of  the  unconstitutional 
laws.  They  say  that,  and  we  believe  them.  We  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that 
information  of  that  kind  has  been  given  them.  That  information  may  or 
may  not  be  correct.  It  may  be  that  there  is  somewhere  in  Ireland  some 
secret  proceedings  that  require  on  the  part  of  the  Government  extra  constitu- 
tional powers.  But  thei'e  is  a  thought  in  connection  with  that,  and  one  that 
ought  not  be  lost  sight  of — that  is,  the  connection  between  Government 
jtself  and  rebellious  proceedings  or  conspiracies.  A  good  many  people  must 
have  read  Carleton's  '  Rody  the  Kover.'  According  to  that  work,  the 
head-quarters  of  RIbbonism  was  in  Dublin  Castle.  We  had  'heard  talk' 
of  such  things  before,  and  we  pressed  Carleton  to  explain.  His  reply  was 
— and  this  occurred  In  Hollywood — '  I  myself  am  in  receipt  of  a  Government 
pension,  and  I  dare  not  explain  the  thing  to  you  ;  but  all  that's  in  '  Rody  the 
Rover 'is  true  to  my  own  knowledge.'  So  much  for  Carleton's  testimony. 
There  has  been,  If  there  is  not  now,  a  strong  belief  that  the  rebellion  of  '98 
was  got  up  by  Lord  Castlereagh  to  afford  an  excuse  for  passing  the  Act  of 
Union.  There  is  another  slight  fact  bearing  upon  this  :  the  present  writer's 
own  grandfather  told  this  present  writer  that  he  himself  was  sworn  in  an 
United  Irishman  by  a  gentleman  of  high  position  In  the  county  of  Antrim 
and  who  was  at  that  moment  captain  of  the  yeomanry.     The  grandfather  in 
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question  was  a  United  Irishman  at  heart;  and  when  the  gentleman  in 
whose  employment  he  was— a  gentleman  who  had  got  into  his  hands  the 
management  of  an  estate  belonging  to  an  afflicted  nephew — when  he  proposed 
the  United  Irishman's  obligation  on  the  person  in  his  employment,  the  latter 
accepted  it  without  hesitation.  That  same  gentleman  told  the  grandfather 
in  question  afterwards  that  he  was  employed  by  the  Government  to  swear 
men  into  the  then  rebel  organisation.  Well,  he  swore  them  in^  and  he  after- 
wards swore  them  to  the  gallows.  Tliat  was  done  by  the  representative  of 
one  of  the  most  important  families  in  Antrim.  He  told  the  grandfather  of 
the  present  writer  that  he  was  only  acting  by  orders  from  the  Government. 
The  poor  man — or  comparatively  poor  and  powerless  man — to  whom  he  made 
that  revelation  could  do  nothing.  If  he  had  revealed  what  he  knew,  the 
power  of  his  chief  was  such,  as  captain  of  the  yeomanry  and  head  of  the 
United  Irishmen,  that  he  could  have  hanged  or  shot  the  poor  man  !  The 
character  of  that  distinguished  agent  of  Lord  Castlereagh  became  known  after 
the  Union,  and  he  had  to  fly  the  country.  He  remained  in  the  north  of 
Scotland  or  the  isles  for  about  forty  years.  At  the  end  of  that  time  he  re- 
turned to  Ireland  ;  and  the  present  writer  saw  him  again  and  again  walking 
about  leaning  on  a  staff,  with  the  curse  of  Ii-eland  and  of  human  nature 
bowing  him  down.  And  every  human  creature  that  met  him  used  to  take 
the  other  side  of  the  road.  The  children  used  to  scream  when  they  came  in 
sight  of  him ;  and  one  of  them  who  writes  this  now  was  so  frightened  at  en- 
countering at  a  sudden  turn  of  the  road  what  he  thought  to  be  the  devil,  that, 
though  not  then  able  to  swim,  he  dashed  into  the  river  where  it  was  five  or 
six  feet  deep.  There  are  other  suspicious  matters  bearing  on  the  relations 
between  Government  and  treasonable  organisations.  The  public  at  large  are 
acquainted  with  the  Fenian  proceedings  of  Head  Constable  Talbot.  There 
may  be  diffei'ence  of  opinion  as  to  those  proceedings,  though  we  think  there 
are  not  many  who  would  like  to  play  Talbot's  part.  But  there  is  an  episode 
in  the  life  of  that  eminent  spy  that  is  not  at  all  -so  well  known  as  his  Fenian 
performances,  but  that  is  right  Avell  known  to  us  ;  and  we  may  as  well  tell. 
It  is  how  Talbot  treated  Henry  D'Arcy  Irvine,  Esq.,  of  Castle  Irvine,  in  the 
county  Fermanagh.  Mr.  Irvine  was  a  good,  kindly  man,  with  more  than 
average  intellectual  ability,  and  more  than  average  accomplishments.  But  he 
had  strong  feelings  and  a  somewhat  wild  imagination.  He  wrote  many  things 
in  condemnation  of  the  Government,  and  wrote  them  in  a  strange,  strong 
way  that  attracted  attention.  Well,  he  was  persuaded  to  believe  his  life  was 
in  danger  from  the  Fenians,  and  to  employ  Talbot  at  oOs.  week  to  be  a  sort 
of  gamekeeper  .and  bodyguard.  After  Talbot  (who  had  then  finished  his 
notorious  Fenian  affairs)  came  to  Castle  Irvine,  Mr.  D'Arcy  Jivine  was  con- 
tinually receiving  threatening  letters.  He  was  continually  teiling  us  aboat 
them,  and  we  often  asked  him  if  he  had  the  envelopes.    No;  it  happened 
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somehow  that  he  had  none  of  the  envelopes;  and  it  happened  also  that  the 
letters  themselves  (this  is  our  belief)  generally  disappeared  after  doing  the 
work  of  anno}ing  their  recipient.  Mr.  D'Arcy  Irvine  introduced  us  one  time 
to  his  protector,  Mr.  Talbot,  a  fine-looking  fellow ;  but  we  declined  his  ac- 
quaintance, and  warned  Mr.  Irvine  against  him.  He  did  not  attend  to  the 
warning  and  he  was  driven  mad — we  believe  by  Talbot,  the  Government  spy. 
He  had  to  be  arrested  as  a  dangerous  lunatic ;  and  he  soon  died  in  the 
strange  confinement.     A  gentleman  of  Fermanagh  who  had  a  peculiar  right 

to  feelinterested  in  the  matter  remarked  to  us  some  time  after: "If  that 

honest  fellow  in  Dublin  hadn't  shot  Talbot  I'd  have  gone  up  and  done  it  my- 
self." No  one  in  Fermanagh  who  understands  anything  of  the  circumstances 
doubts  that  Talbot  maddened  Mr.  D'Arcy  Irvine.  A\'ho  incited  Talbot  to 
that  course  of  conduct?  We  hope  that  what  we  have  written  episodically 
in  appearance  will  not  be  regarded  as  impertinent  to  the  question.  "We  have 
stated  facts  that  are  not  generally  known ;  and  besides  these  we  have  this 
other  fiict— a  great  many  people  believe  that  the  wires  and  strings  and  pullies 
of  even  late  disaffection  are  in  Dublin.  It  is  believed  that  James  Stephens, 
when  he  burst  upon  the  world  full-grown,  was  a  creature  of  tlie  Castle.  It 
is  believed  by  many  that  Phoenixism  and  Fenianism  were  both  creatures  of 
the  Castle.  These  things  are  believed  ;  we  do  not  say  that  we  believe  them. 
But  we  have  these  facts : — That  William  Carleton,  to  his  own  knowledtre,  was 
aware  that  the  head-quarters  of  Ribbonism  was  in  Dubhn  Castle;  that  many 
people  think  the  head-quarters  of  Phoenixism  and  Fenianism  were  there,  too  j 
that  the  thing  of  which  we  have  spoken  took  place  in  '98;  that  the  atroeitv 
of  Talbot  took  place  under  our  own  eyes.  All  this  means  this— that  if  a 
Government  have  an  object  to  attain  they  can  find  means  of  attaining  it,  and 
that  moral  restraints  will  not  be  permitted  to  interfere  with  political  expe- 
diency." 
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